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Art.  I, — Objections  to  thb  Laws  of  Symbolization. 

BY  the  editor. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  of  Marcli  last  contained  a  notice 
from  a  correspondent,  of  the  Premium  Essay  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Winthrop  on  the  Characteristics  and  Laws  of  Prophetic 
Symbols,  the  object  of  which  was  to  present  certain  objec- 
tions which  the  writer  entertains  to  those  laws,  and  indicate 
his  disbelief  that  they  can  contribute  anything  towards  the 
just  interpretation  of  the  symbolic  Scriptures.  As  he  treats 
them  as  originating  with  us,  and  exhibits  Mr.  Winthrop  as 
but  restating  them  in  a  compact  form,  it  seems  properly  to 
belong  to  us  to  examine  his  criticisms,  and  return  such 
responses  to  them  as  the  truth  demands. 

And  this  task  we  are  far  from  undertaking  with  reluc- 
tance. That  some  difficulties,  or  apparent  difficulties,  attend 
the  subject,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny.  It  would  be 
extraordinary  were  it  otherwise ;  for  what  subject  is  there 
in  the  whole  circle,  not  merely  of  hermeneutics,  but  of  theo- 
logy ;  what  truth  or  fact  is  there  in  the  entire  compass  of 
human  knowledge,  which  is  not  embarrassed  with  some  real 
or  apparent  difficulty,  or  in  respect  to  which  not  merely  a 
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weak,  a  sceptical,  pr  a  captious  spirit,  but  even  a  fair- 
minded  inquirer  may  not  raise  some  showy  and  perplexing 
objections  7  Whatever  difficulties,  however,  there  are,  whe- 
ther of  much  importance  or  not,  we  think  it  desirable  that 
they  should  be  brought  forward,  that  we  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  them ;  and  our  regret  in  this  instance  is, 
not  that  this  writer  has  stated  his  objections,  but  that  he  is 
80  little  master  of  the  subject,  so  inadequately  aware  even 
of  the  import  of  his  own  views,  and  so  unprepared  to  discuss 
the  topics  which  he  touches,  witb  the  thoroughness  and 
caution  whicb  the  office  he  has  undertaken  demands.  An 
Essay  was  some  time  since  placed  in  our  hands,  in  which  his 
objections  and  others  were  stated  with  greater  strength,  and 
argued  with  far  greater  acuteness ;  and  we  have  been  in 
expectation  that  it  would,  ere  this,  have  been  presented  to 
the  public,  and  given  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  whole 
array  of  criticisms  and  cavils  that  has  been  offisred,  in  the 
most  artful  and  imposing  form  they  are  likely  to  assume, 
and  show  on  what  mistaken  grounds  they  are  founded,  and 
to  what  fatal  results  they  lead.  As  that,  however,  may  not 
see  the  light,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  dispatching 
what  this  writer  alleges. 

The  first  objection  which  he  offers  is,  to  the  representation 
that  the  laws  by  which  the  symbols  are  interpreted,  that  are 
explained  by  the  revealing  Spirit  in  the  prophecies  them- 
selves, are  revealed  laws.    He  says : 

"In  reference  to  the  great  object  of  his  Essay — *The  Laws  of 
Symbolization^ — we  have  a  preliminary  objection  to  the  confidence 
with  which  it  is  announced  (p.  21),  that  the  laws  by  which  symbols 
are  said  to  be  framed  are  *  revealed  laws^  '  These  interpretations  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  the  principle  applicable  to  all  sym- 
bols, and  the  law9  by  which  they  are  framed  as  revealed  /otr«.'  We 
protest  against  anything  being  called  a  revealed  law,  which  is  not 
found  in  Scripture  in  the  form  of  an  express  announcement  or  injunc- 
tion. This  is  surely  not  the  case  with  these  so-called  laws.  There  is 
an  ambiguity  in  the  word  law,  and  in  the  use  of  it  in  this  connexion, 
which  would  lead  many  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Winthrop  means  to 
convey  the  idea  that  God  has  given  ns  command  to  interpret  the 
prophecies  only  in  a  certain  way.  We  do  not  assert,  or  understand 
this  to  be  his  meaning.  But,  as  in  observing  the  phenomena  of 
nature  we  notioe  the  uni/orm  ways  in  which  they  exist  or  proceed, 
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and  then  call  them  2a«9t-HBO,  in  obeemng  the  inspired  interpreta- 
tions of  prophecy,  we  daaeify  them  and  obeerre  the  methods  in 
which  they  explain  the  symbols;  and  call  these  methods  htwt  (tf  ^ 
symbolization.  But  granting  for  the  moment  that  we  could  reaoh 
such  laws — what  do  we  mean  by  the  expression !  Do  we  mean 
that  they  are  laws  which  God  has  laid  on  us  ?  Clearly  not.  We 
only  moan  that  we  have  discovered  the  principles  or  laws  on  wkkk 
Ood  has  proceeded.  There  is  propriety  in  calling  every  recorded 
instance  of  inspired  interpretation  a  revealed  law  to  i)s,  for  the  inter* 
pretation  of  the  particular  prophecy  which  it  unfolds ;  but  when  we 
call  those  the  revealed  laws  of  interpretation  or  symbolization, — not 
which  God  has  announced  to  us  as  such,  but  which  we  think  we  have 
found  to  be  euchj  it  seems  to  us  that  the  language  is  unwarranted  and 
presumptuous.  If,  besides  the  particular  interpretation,  God  has 
said — '  These  are  the  principles  and  laws  (specifying  them)  on  which 
these  and  all  prophecies  are  to  be  interpreted* — then  it  would  have 
been  proper  to  have  called  them  revealed  laws.  But  when  God  has 
only  given  the  interpretations  and  has  not  announced  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  made,  and  we  reach  those  principles  by  induc- 
tion, and  call  them  laws — ^then  we  arrogate  infallibility  to  our  in*' 
ductions." 

lie  thus  objects  to  our  denominating  and  treating  the 
laws  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  interpreted  many  of  the 
symbols,  as  laws  that  are  revealed  by^  that  inspired  interpre- 
tation, as  though  it  implied  that  they  are  specifically  and  for- 
mally announced  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
commands  are  of  the  decalogue  I  Not  that  there  is  a  syllable 
uttered  by  ourselves  or  Mr.  Winthrop,  that  carries  such  a 
representation ;  not  that  we  have  not  stated,  iu  the  most 
specific  manner,  that  the  ground  of  our  denominating  them 
revealed  laws  is,  that  they  are  made  known  to  us  through 
the  inspired  interpretations  that  are  framed  by  them,  in 
which  they  are  exemplified;  but  on  the  ground  that  to  call 
laws  that  are  made  known  to  us  in  that  way,  revealed  laws, 
is  equivalent  to  declaring  that  they  are  presented  to  us  in  a 
wholly  different  method,  like  the  commands  of  the  deca- 
logue, and  is  therefore  liable  to  mislead  readers  into  the 
idea  that  these  laws  are  formally  announced  in  the  pro- 
phecies, like  precepts  and  injunctions  that  relate  to  disposi- 
tions of  the  heart,  external  actions,  or  rites  of  worship  I  For 
if  nobody  is  liable  to  be  misled  by  such  a  denomination  of 
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the  laws,  what  harm  is  likely  to  result  from  it  7  But  what 
sort  of  readers  must  they  be; — who  is  there  that  has  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  that  is  in 
any  danger  of  being  betrayed  into  such  a  causeless  mistake? 
This  objection,  therefore,  seems  to  us  not  only  groundless, 
but  captious;  and  springs,  we  apprehend,  from  the  fear  which 
the  critic  very  clearly  reveals,  that  the  ascription  of  that 
character  to  those  laws,  is  likely  to  invest  the  interpretations 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  given,  with  too  high  an  influence 
— to  lead  the  student  of  the  prophecies  to  take  them  in  an 
unwarrantable  measure  as  his  guide.  The  drift,  indeed — 
— ^the  undisguised  aim  of  a  large  share  of  the  critic's  ob- 
jections and  reasonings — ^is  to  intercept  the  laws  from  pro- 
ducing that  effect  It  is  no  good  omen,  we  think,  that  an 
inquirer  into  the  meaning  of  the  divine  word  is  afraid,  in 
such  circumstances,  of  being  led  into  error  by  the  Spirit  of 
inspiration! 

But  let  us  see  whether  the  laws  that  are  thus  made  known 
to  us,  may  not  justly,  and  ought  not  to  be,  regarded  as 
revealed  laws,  and  denominated  such.  He  says,  further,  in 
respect  to  this : — 

''Even  if  we  were  persuaded  that  Mr.  Winthrop  had  success- 
fully verified  these  seven  laws  bj  the  recorded  interpretations  of  the 
sjmbols,  we  should  not  dare  to  call  them  revealed  laws.  The  data 
are  revealed.  The  laws  are  deduced.  The  laws  are  not  given^  but 
discovered  by  us  from  other  things  which  are  given.  This  distinction 
18  important  in  reference  to  the  authority  which  these  laws  may 
justly  claim  over  those  who  believe  them  to  have  been  Intimately 
deduced. 

^  We  can  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  the  language  of  St.  Peter. 
He  tells  us  that  *no  prophecy  is  of  any  private  interpreUtion.* 
Here  is  a  revealed  law  of  interpretation.  Had  we  been  told  the  same 
thing  of  the  seven  specified  laws  they  also  would  have  been  rerealed 
laws.  But  all  that  we  can  now  say  of  them  is  that  Mr.  Lord  infers 
that  they  are  revealed  laws,  while  many  others  infer  that  they  are 
not  The  most  that  can  justly  be  said  of  them,  even  by  those  who 
admit  their  truth,  is  that  they  are  deduced  rulee.  The  difierenoe  be- 
tween deduced  rules  and  revealed  laws  is  fundamental." 

He  thus  assumes  that  nothing  can  be  revealed,  except  by 
a  direct  and  categorical  announoement;  for  his  proposiUon  is 
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the  acts  of  the  several  supreme  rulers  whom  the  beasts  re* 
presented,  and  the  effects  produced  by  those  acts  as  symbo- 
lizing the  effects  that  were  to  be  produced  by  the  rulers  of 
whom  they  were  the  symbols;  and  so  in  every  other 
instance  of  the  interpretation  by  the  Spirit  of  a  symbol  of 
those  classes  that  was  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  prophets. 
But  the  fact  that  all  the  symbols  which  are  interpreted,  and 
they  are  very  numerous,  are  interpreted  according  to  this 
law,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  the  law  also  of  all  the  other  symbols 
of  the  same  classes  that  are  not  interpreted  by  the  Spirit ; 
and  as  absolute  a  proof  of  it  as  the  fact  that  the  interpreted 
symbols  are  used  as  representatives  is,  that  those  that  are  not 
interpreted  are  used  in  that  relation.  How  does  this  critic 
know  that  the  uninterpreted  symbols  are  used  in  the  rela- 
tion of  representatives,  unless  it  be  from  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terpreted symbols  are  explained  a^  used  in  that  relation? 
There  is  no  such  formal  and  specific  announcement  that  they 
are  used  in  that  relation  as  he  asserts  is  essential  to  consti- 
tute a  revelation.  The  whole  information  given  to  us  in 
respect  to  the  principle  on  which  symbols  are  used,  is  com- 
prised in  the  interpretations  that  are  given  of  them  by  the 
Spirit  And  those  interpretations  are  a  revelation  of  the  fact 
not  only  that  those  which  are  explained  by  the  Spirit  are 
used  on  that  principle,  but  that  all  others  that  are  not  inter- 
preted are  employed  on  it  also :  as  otherwise  we  have  no  proof 
that  they  are  employed  as  representatives.  The  objector 
therefore  can  no  more  deny  that  the  revelation  that  the  law 
that  agents  represent  agents,  and  acts  stand  for  acts,  is  the 
law  of  the  symbols  that  are  interpreted  by  it — is  a  revelation 
that  it  is  the  law  also  of  all  the  other  similar  symbols  that  are 
not  interpreted — than  he  can  deny  that  the  revelation  that 
the  interpreted  symbols  are  used  as  representatives,  is  a  reve- 
lation that  all  other  symbols  are  also  used  as  representatives. 
2.  The  law  that  agents  symbolize  agents,  acts  denote  acts, 
and  effects  represent  effects,  is  the  law  universally  of  sym- 
bols of  those  classes,  because  it  is  the  law  of  analogy — that 
is  of  a  correspondence  in  nature,  office,  or  relation,  between 
the  representative  and  that  which  it  represents.  There  is  an 
analogy  or  correspondence  between  an  agent  in  one  sphere, 
and  an  agent  in  another  resembling  sphere ;  between  the  acts 
of  the  one  and  the  acts  of  the  other;  and  between  the  effects 
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produced  by  the  one,  and  those  produced  by  the  other :— the 
one  occupying  the  place  in  the  sphere  to  which  it  belongs, 
which  the  other  occupies  in  the  sphere  to  which  that 
belongs,  and  the  nature  and  relation  of  the  one  as  cause  or 
effect  being  the  same  as  the  nature  and  relation  of  the  other  Is 
as  such.  An  agent,  however,  does  not  bear  such  an  analogy 
to  an  act  or  an  effect,  nor  does  an  act  or  effect  bear  such  a 
resemblance  to  an  agent ;  there  is  no  likeness  between  them, 
and  therefore  the  one  cannot  be  used  as  the  representative 
of  the  other.  The  very  fact  that  the  symbols  are  used  as  re* 
presentatives  proves,  therefore,  that  they  are  used  in  confor- 
mity with  that  law.  To  deny  it  is  to  deny  that  symbols  are 
used  universally  in  the  relation  of  representatives.  It  is  to 
contradict  the  principle  on  which  allegories  and  parables  are 
used  also,  as  well  as  that  of  symbolization ;  for  all  the  alle- 
gories and  all  the  parables  of  the  Scriptures — ^in  which  agents, 
acts,  and  effects  in  one  sphere  are  employed  to  represent 
agents,  acts,  and  effects  in  another — employ  their  representa- 
tives in  the  relation  of  analogy.  What  then  can  surpass  the 
presumption  and  folly  of  denying  the  validity  of  a  law  in 
respect  to  the  uninterpreted  symbols,  which  thus  holds  in 
regard  to  the  whole  system  of  representatives  that  are 
employed  in  the  sacred  word  ?  It  is  surely  ignorance,  not 
knowledge,  as  this  objector  would  have  us  believe;  it  is 
captiousness  and  unbelief,  not  reverence  for  the  word  of 
God,  that  would  thus  set  aside  without  any  alleged  reason 
whatever,  a  law  that  has  its  ground  in  the  very  nature  of 
symbols  as  representatives,  and  is  recognised  and  ratified  in 
every  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  symbols,  types,  or  re- 
presentatives of  any  kind  are  used. 

8.  The  denial  that  this  law  of  agents,  acts,  and  effects,  is 
the  law  of  the  uninterpreted  as  well  as  the  interpreted 
symbols,  implies  that  the  Spirit,  in  revealing  it  as  the  law  of 
the  interpreted  symbols,  has  pursued  a  course  that  must 
naturally  and  inevitably  mislead  us  in  the  exposition  of  the 
symbols  that  are  not  interpreted  by  him.  For  our  nature 
leads  us  instinctively  and  irresistibly  to  regard  a  law  which 
we  find  is  the  law  of  certain  agents  or  events,  as  the  law  of 
all  other  agents  or  events  that  are  of  the  same  class ;  and 
this  disposition  to  generalize  or  assume  that  what  is  true  of 
one  or  many  things  of  a  class,  is  true  also  of  all  others  of 
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that  class,  is  itself  a  law  of  our  nature,  and  one  of  its  most 
important  ones ;  and  is  the  medium  of  all  the  knowledge  we 
possess  that  distinguishes  us  from  brutes.  Without  it,  we 
oould  not  reason,  we  could  not  classify,  we  could  not 
aystematiee.  All  the  sciences,  accordingly,  all  branches 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  are  founded  on  it. 
A  system  of  philosophy  could  not  be  constructed,  nor  a 
.theory  of  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  heavenly  bodies ;  a 
voyage  could  not  be  made  across  the  ocean ;  a  crop  of  grain 
could  not  be  raised ;  the  grain  after  being  made  into  bread 
oould  not  be  eaten ;  not  a  solitary  act  of  moment  in  any 
department  of  life  in  which  there  is  an  intelligent  aim  at  an  end, 
oould  be  exerted,  except  on  the  ground  of  the  generalization, 
that  a  law  that  governs  particular  causes  and  events,  governs 
also  all  other  causes  and  events  that  are  of  the  same  classes. 
To  generalise  thus  is,  therefore,  the  very  law  of  our  nature, 
and  cannot  be  set  aside,  except  by  a  denial  or  a  perversion 
of  a  most  essential  element  of  our  constitution »  To  assume 
then,  as  the  objector  would  have  us,  that  the  fact  that  the 
Spirit  has  interpreted  all  the  symbols  of  which  he  has  given 
an  explanation,  on  the  law  that  agents  symbolize  agents, 
acts  acts,  and  effects  effects,  is  no  proof  whatever  that  all  the 
uninterpreted  symbols  of  those  classes  are  used  according  to 
the  same  law,  but  that  they  may  nevertheless  be  used  on  a 
wholly  different  principle,  is  to  assume  that  he  has  pursued 
a  course  in  his  inteipretations  that  must  naturally  and 
inevitably  mislead  u&  For  the  reason  with  which  we  are 
endowed,  and  which  prompts  us  irresistibly  to  generalize 
the  facts  and  truths  with  which  we  become  acquainted, 
necessarily  leads  us  to  regard  the  laws  that  govern  the 
symbols  which  the  Spirit  has  interpreted,  as  governing  all 
the  others  also  of  the  same  classes.  So  instinctively  is  this 
felt  to  be  true,  so  clear  is  its  self-evidence,  that  he  who 
denies  it,  offers  as  gross  a  contradiction  to  our  reason,  as  he 
could  in  denying  any  other  indisputable  axiom,  or  con* 
tradicting  any  other  emphatic  testimony  of  our  conscious- 
ness. For  there  is  no  more  reason  that  this  law  of  symbols 
should  not  be  thus  generalized,  than  there  is  that  any  other 
law  should  not,  such  as  that  of  gravity,  the  reciprocal  action 
of  bodies,  and  a  thousand  others  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and 
mind.    But  what  can  transcend  the  presumption  of  thus 
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impljing — ^tbat  tbe  Spirit  of  God  has  pursued  a  course  that 
must  naturally  mislead  all  who  understand  the  principles 
on  which  tbe  interpretations  he  has  given  are  framed,  to  a 
misconstruction  of  all  the  other  symbols  that  are  left  uniii- 
terpreted ;  and  thereby  to  a  total  misunderstanding  of  the 
revelation  that  is  made  through  them  I  What  can  equal  it, 
unless  it  be  the  senselessness  of  offering  such  an  impeach* 
ment  of  his  rectitude  and  wisdom,  on  such  a  preposterous 
ground  I  Our  critic  thinks  it  very  bold  and  daring  to, 
represent  that  the  laws  of  sy  mbolization  that  are  revealed  by 
the  Spirit  in  the  interpretations  he  has  given,  are  revealed 
laws*  He  sees  nothing  presumptuous  and  unbecoming  a 
creature  in  implying  that  the  Spirit  pursues  a  course  so 
inconsistent  with  his  truth  and  benignity,  so  treacherous  and 
deceptive  towards  those  whom  the  revelation  he  makes  as 
designed  to  instruct  I  How  much  to  be  regretted  is  it,  that 
in  his  ambition  to  overthrow  a  law  of  interpretation,  whiob, 
we  hold,  the  Spirit  has  revealed,  he  did  not  take  the  pie* 
caution  not  merely  not  to  assail  the  revelation,  but  not  to 
impeach  the  truth  and  wisdom  also  of  the  great  Bevealer ! 
Had  he  scanned  the  position  which  he  advances  sufficiently 
to  comprehend  its  import,  he  would  never  have  ventured  to 
offer  so  extraordinary  an  objection. 

4.  His  denial  that  the  interpretations  given  by  the  Spirit 
in  accordance  with  this  law,  prove  that  it  is  the  law,  also,  of 
all  the  other  prophetic  symbols,  is  equivalent  to  a  denial 
that  they  are  used  on  any  settled  principle,  or  that  there  is 
any  law  by  which  they  can  be  truly  interpreted.  This 
law  is  unquestionably  the  law  of  symbols  universally,  if 
they  are  used  on  the  ground  of  resemblance ;  as  the  cor- 
respondences which  it  specifies  are  those  of  a  general  and  an 
exact  likeness.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  it  is  not  the 
law  of  the  uninterpreted  symbols,  as  well  as  of  those  that 
are  interpreted,  they  cannot  be  used  on  the  ground  of  a 
resemblance  between  them  and  that  which  they  represent, 
and  thence  that  there  can  be  no  law  by  which  they  can  be 
interpreted.  For  if  they  are  employed  on  the  ground  of 
mere  diversity  or  contrariety,  inasmuch  as  diversities  and 
contrarieties  are  infinite,  there  can  be  no  means  by  which  it 
can  be  ascertained  what  the  particular  difference  or  con- 
trariety is,  that  distinguishes  that  which  they  are  severally 
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used  to  symbolize.  Any  one  out  of  a  countless  number  of 
things,  may  with  as  much  probability  be  held  to  be  that 
which  is  represented,  as  any  other*  The  real  question 
between  the  objector  and  ourselves,  thus  is : — ^Whether  the 
uninterpreted  symbols  are  to  be  explained  by  this  law,  or 
whether  they  are  wholly  inexplicable,  and  the  revelations 
that  are  made  through  them  are  to  be  considered  as^  mere 
blanks.  And  to  reduce  them  to  this  inexplicablene8s,^-to 
make  out  that  there  is  no  method  whatever  of  determining 
their  meaning;  that  the  events  which  they  portend  are 
wrapt  in  impenetrable  darkness  from  our  eyes,— is,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  very  aim  of  the  critic  in  his  objections. 
And  is  there  nothing  "  unwarranted  and  presumptuous"  in 
thus  impeaching  the  rectitude  and  wisdom  of  the  Bevealer, 
by  exhibiting  him  as  professing  to  make  a  revelation  to 
men  by  instruments,  that  cannot  possibly  be  the  medium  of 
a  revelation;  and  requiring  them  to  study,  discern,  and 
believe  that  which  he  professes  to  reveal  to  them  in  that 
deceptive  way  ? 

So  much  for  his  objection  to  our  denominating  the  laws 
on  which  the  Spirit  has  interpreted  many  of  the  symbols, 
revealed  laws.  That  those  interpretations  are  framed  by 
these  laws,  no  one  who  is  candid  and  competent  to  judge 
will  dispute.  It  is  as  incontrovertible  and  clear  as  the 
import  is  of  the  interpretations  themselves,  or  the  fact  that 
they  are  given ;  and  as  it  is  through  those  interpretations, 
not  by  formal  announcements,  that  we  learn  that  the  sym- 
bols are  used  in  the  relations  which  these  laws  express,  and 
that  they  are  their  laws ;  they  are  revealed  to  us  through 
those  interpretations,  as  absolutely  as  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols  themselves  is ;  and  thence  are  with  propriety  called 
tiieir  revealed  laws,  and  held  to  be  as  obligatory  on  expositors, 
as  the  interpretations  in  which  they  are  revealed  and 
exemplified  are. 

He  proceeds: — 

*^  We  see  no  reason  why  it  would  not  be  jt»t  as  legitimate  to  Bub- 
jSect  the  metaphors  of  the  Scripture  to  this  process,  and  from  the 
inspired  interpretation  of  metaphorical  prophecy  deduce  certain 
•  revealed  laws'  of  metaphors,  or  of  explaining  metaphors.  Why 
not !     Symbolieol  and  metaphorical  are  the  two  species  of  npre- 
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umUtiive  prc^becy  in  Scripture;  and  if  in  the  case  of  the  iymboU- 
emlj  we  find  certain  revealed  laws  of  interpretation,  wh j  not^  also  in 
the  case  of  the  metaphorical  ?  We  do  not  know  but  that  in 
some  of  Mr.  Lord's  numerous  papers  on  the  subject  he  may  have 
taken  this  ground.    K  he  has,  he  is  consistent.'* 

How  slight  the  consideration  is  he  has  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  how  imperfect  his  acquaintance  is  with  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  question  turns,  is  indicated  by  this 
unfortunate  passage.  Metaphors  are  not  a  species  of  repre- 
sentatives. They  lie  in  a  peculiar  use  of  vxyrds  for  illustra- 
tion, not  in  a  use  of  agents,  acts,  effects,  conditions,  or  any- 
thing else  as  representatives  of  others  or  themselves.  The 
hypocatastasis,  the  allegory,  and  the  parable  are  the  only 
figures  in  which  things  are  used  as  representatives;  and 
typification  and  symbolization  are  the  only  other  forms  in 
which  persons  or  things  are  used  representatively. 

The  critic  is  equally  unaware,  it  seems,  that  while  metaphors 
are  all  framed  on  the  same  principle,  and  are  to  be  interpreted 
by  fixed  laws,  there  are  no  formal  interpretations  given  of 
them  by  the  revealing  Spirit,  as  there  are  of  symbols.  He 
is  unaware,  doubtless,  that  there  is  no  need  of  such  interpret 
tations,  any  more  than  there  is  of  the  signification  with 
which  literal  terms  are  used ;  as  the  sense  in  which  meta- 
phorical words  are  used,  ts  always  their  literal  sense,  and 
the  metaphor  lies — not  in  changing  their  meaning — but  m 
applying  them  to  subjects  of  which  that  meaning  is  not 
literally  true,  and  for  the  purpose  of  strongly  expressing  a 
resemblance :  as,  when  a  hero  is  called  a  Iton^  the  word  lion 
means  a  lion,  not  a  hero,  and  the  object  of  applying  it  to 
the  hero  is  simply  to  indicate  that  he  is  like'  a  lion  in 
courage,  uobleness,  strength,  or  some  other  characteristic. 
We  regret  that  this  writer  had  not  taken  care,  before  enter- 
ing on  his  critical  task,  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  to  have  escaped  the  discredit  of  penning  such  a 
blundering  paragraph,  and  us  the  trouble  of  pointing  out  its 
errors,  and  the  superficiality  which  it  bespeaks. 

How  far  he  is  from  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
subject  is  seen  from  a  second  objection  which  he  offers  to 
our  denominating  the  laws  of  symbols  revealed  laws : — 

''There  is  still  another  preliminary  objection  to  making  these  (sup- 
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posed)  deduced  rales,  revealed  laws.  It  does  not  follow,  even  if  it 
shouIiTbe  proved  tbat  these  are  the  seven  laws  on  which  the  inter- 
preted prophecies  are  found  to  have  been  framed,  that  theji  and  no 
other,  are  to  be  applied  to  prophecies  jet  unfulfilled  or  unexplained* 
It  does  not  follow  that,  when  all  symbolical  prophecies  shall  be  ful' 
filled,  it  shall  not  be  seen  tbat  other  rules  or  laws  are  to  be  added  to 
the  series.  All  ihefacU  which  are  necetnaryfor  a  complete  induction 
are  not  kefore  us.  What  is  the  state  of  the  case !  There  is  no  Scrip- 
tural direction  to  this  efiect — *  All  symbolical  prophecies  yet  unful- 
filled or  unexplained  must  be  interpret^  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
that  already  are  divinely  interpreted.'  There  is  no  such  direction  or 
assertion.  We  have,  in  the  place  of  this  direction,  only  an  inference 
from  Mr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Winthrop  that  this  should  be  our  guide.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  a  just  inference  or  a  sound  opinion. 
All  that  has  been  done  (supposing  this  to  have  been  rightly  done)  is 
simply  this.  A  large  number  of  the  various  kinds  of  prophecy  whioh 
have  received  inspired  interpretations  Lave  been  classified ;  and  the 
principles  or  rules  or  laws  (as  we  may  variously  choose  to  call  them 
after  we  have  found  them  out)  upon  which  they  have  been  inter- 
preted have  been  discovered.  Now  at  this  point  the  question  arises 
— '  Is  it  the  design  of  God,  or  is  it  a  necessity,  logical  or  natural, 
that  these  same  rules  or  laws  of  interpretation  should  be  applied  to 
the  symbols  yet  unexplained  V  If  it  is  the  design  or  will  of  God, 
where  is  it  intimated  or  expressed  ?  We  do  not  find  it  If  there  is 
a  logical  or  natural  necessity  that  they  should  be  thus  applied,  lei 
this  be  shown.  We  do  not  perceive  it.  On  the  contrary  we  think 
we  can  see,  in  the  very  nature  of  prophecy,  some  reasons  which  make 
it  probable  that  symbolical  prophecies  yet  unfulfilled,  may  be  seen 
by  the  events  which  shall  fulfil  them  (which  will  be  their  divine  inter- 
pretation) to  have  been  interpretable  in  another  way.  Prophecy  is 
frequently  constracted  in  such  a  way  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can- 
not discov^  to  what  it  refers,  until  the  event  which  it  foretells 
transpires.  This  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  man  may  not  inter- 
pose his  agency  to  defeat  or  set  forward  the  purposes  of  God.  If  a 
system  of  laws  could  be  deduced  which  would  have  the  authority 
and  precision  of  revealed  laws^  the  very  object  of  prophecy  might  be 
defeated." 

He  thus  assumes  that  the  fact  that  the  laws  revealed  in 
the  inspired  interpretations,  are  the  laws  both  of  all  the  inter- 
preted symbols,  and  of  all  those  that  are  uninterpreted  also 
that  have  been  fulfilled,  is  no  proof  at  all  that  all  the  other 
uninterpreted  symbols  are  to  be  explained  by  the  same  laws; 
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aad  maintains  that  it  cannot  be  known  that  they  are  to  be 
interpreted  by  those  laws,  unless  God  specifically  announces 
it  in  the  prophecies  themselves.     "  Is  it  the  design  of  God," 
he  asks,  '*  or  is  it  a  necessity,  logical  or  natural,  that  these 
same  rales  or  laws  of  interpretation  should  be  applied  to  the 
STmbols  yet  unexplained  ?    If  it  is  the  design  or  will  of 
God,  where  is  it  intimated  or  expressed  ?  We  do  not  find  it" 
In  this  he  assumes,  therefore,  that  the  symbols  that  are 
nnexplained  by  the  Spirit,  are  not  employed  on  the  ground 
of  either  analogy  or  an  exact  resemblance,  but  on  some 
different  principle,   and  the  nature  of   which   is  wholly 
unknown ;  for  if  he  knows  any  different  principle  on  which 
My  of  them  is  employed,  why  does  he  not  specify  it,  and 
show  by  its  nature  that  a  law  differing  from  any  one  of  the 
seven  is  requisite  to  explain  it  ?     In  assuming  then  that  the 
nninterpreted  symbols  are  not  explicable  by  these  revealed 
liwfl^  he  assumes  that  they  are  not  used  on  the  ground  of 
resemblance,  and  thence  that  they  are  not  employed  on  any 
intelligible  principle ;  and  consequently  that  they  are  not  expli- 
cable by  any  settled  law,  and  therefore  that  they  are  not  the 
medium  of  a  revelation  ;  for  how  can  they  convey  to  us  any 
information  respecting  future  agents  or  events,  if  there  is  no 
law  by  which  their  signification  can  be  discovered  and 
unfolded  ?     This  critic  plainly  has  not  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  ground  on  which  he  is  treading.  He  does  not  see  that  all 
the  symbols  that  are  interpreted  are  employed  on  the  ground 
of  resemblance  between   themselves  and  that  which  they 
represent;   that  the  resemblance  that  subsists  between  a 
group  of  symbols  consisting  of  agents,  acts,  and  effects,  and 
that  which  they  represent,  subsists  between  the  elements  of 
the  two  groups  that  correspond  to  each  other — not  those  that 
are  not  correspondent ;  that  the  resemblance  accordingly  of 
the  agent  in  the  representative  group  is  to  the  agent  in  the 
group  that  is  represented — not  to  an  act  in  that  group  or  an 
effect  which  bears  to  it  no  likeness ;  that  the  resemblance  of 
the  act  of  the  representative  agent  is  in  like  manner  to  the 
corresponding  act  of  the  agent  in  the  represented  group ;  and 
so  the  resemblance  of  the  symbolic  effect  is  to  the  effect  that 
is  symbolized — not  to  the  act  or  agent  that  produced  it  And 
consequently  he  does  not  see  that  the  revealed  laws  express 
these  resemblances  or  correspondences,  and  thence  that  if  the 
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nninterpreted  symbols  are  used  on  the  ground  of  resem- 
blance, thej  must  be  interpreted  by  those  laws,  because 
they,  and  no  others,  express  the  relations  which  a  representa- 
tive employed  on  the  ground  of  resemblance  bears  to  that 
which  it  represents.  And  finally,  not  seeing  this  very 
palpable  truth,  he  does  not  see  that  to  deny  that  the  unex- 
plained symbols  are  to  be  interpreted  by  these  revealed  laws, 
is  to  deny  that  they  are  used  on  the  ground  of  resemblance* 
and  that  to  deny  that,  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  they  are 
not  used  on  any  intelligible  principle  whatever,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  capable  of  an  explanation. 

The  real  point  which  he  would  establish  by  his  objection, 
could  he  maintain  it,  thus  is,  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
uninterpreted  symbols  are  used,  is  wholly  unknown;  that 
thence  it  is  equally  unknown  what  the  laws  are  by  which 
they  are  to  be  interpreted ;  and  consequently  that  there  are 
no  means  of  knowing  what  the  revelation  is  that  is  made 
through  them ;  and  therefore,  finally,  that  the  prophecies  in 
which  they  are  contained  are  not  prophecies  but  mere  blanks, 
a  sham  imposed  on  the  awe  and  credulity  of  men ;  a  mockery 
of  their  faculties  and  their  faith  !  The  critic  doubtless  does  not 
see  this,  but  the  reason  is  that  he  has  undertaken  to  write  on 
the  subject,  and  under  the  impression  that  he  is  quite  master 
of  it,  without  having  any  acquaintance  with  its  first  principles; 
without  its  having  come  even  within  the  sphere  of  his  vision. 

He  reveals  this  want  of  comprehension  again,  in  the 
belief  he  intimates,  that  though  the  uninterpreted  prophecies 
are  by  themselves  absolutely  unintelligible,  yet  their  mean- 
ing may  be  made  clear  by  the  events  in  which  they  are 
accomplished.  He  says,  ^'We  think  we  can  see,  in  the 
very  nature  of  prophecy,  some  reasons  which  make  it  pro- 
bable that  symbolical  prophecies  yet  unfulfilled  may  be 
seen  by  the  events  which  shall  fulfil  them  (which  will  be 
their  divine  interpretation)  to  have  been  interpretablo 
another  way.  Prophecy  is  frequently  constructed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  cannot  discover  to 
what  it  refers  until  the  event  which  it  foretells  transpires. 
This  may  be  necessary  that  man  may  not  interpose  his 
agency  to  defeat  or  set  forward  the  purposes  of  God.  If  a . 
system  of  laws  could  be  deduced,  which  would  have  the 
authority  and  predsion  of  rtvedUd  laws^  the  very  object  of 
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prophecy  might  be  defeated."  But  how  is  it  to  be  knowtt 
that  a  symbolical  or  any  other  prophecy  is  fulfilled  in  a  cer- 
tain eventj  if  the  nature  of  the  event  foretold  by  the  prophecy 
is  wholly  unknown ;  if  it  is  wrapped  in  such  impenetrable 
obscurity  "that  the  ingenuity  of  man  cannot  discover  to 
what  it  refers"  even — whether  it  be  an  intelligent  agent,  an 
act  of  such  an  agent,  an  event  of  the  physical  world,  or  any 
other  thing  of  the  infinite  train  that  appear  on  the  theatre  of 
the  universe  and  pass  away  ?  Can  anything  be  more  certain 
than  that  an  attempt  to  find  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  predic- 
tion in  any  particular  event,  must  proceed  wholly  on  ground- 
less  conjecture,  as  lawless  and  preposterous  as  it  were  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  a  portrait  is  the  portrait  of  a  certain 
individual,  whose  features,  color,  expression,  name,  and 
existence  even,  are  wholly  unknown  ?  The  features  of  a 
person  must  be  known  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  that  a 
portrait  is  a  portrait  of  him ;  and  so  the  meaning  of  a  pn> 
phecy  must  be  understood  so  &r  at  least  as  to  know  that  it 
relates  to  persons,  acts,  and  events,  before  it  can  be  known 
that  certain  persons,  certain  acts,  and  certain  events  are  those 
that  are  foreshown  in  it. 

His  notion,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  prophecies  must 
be  inexplicable  in  order  that  man  may  not  interfere  with 
their  accomplishment ;  that  if  the  laws  were  known  by  which 
they  are  to  be  interpreted,  it  might  defeat  their  very  object, 
13  equally  absurd.  Did  the  predictions  to  the  Israelites  of  the 
curses  which  were  to  be  inflicted  on  them  if  they  revolted 
from  God,  prevent  them  from  revolting  from  him  ?  Did  the 
prophecies  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  removal  of  the  inhabitants  to  Babylon,  prevent  its  cap- 
ture and  the  carrying  of  the  population  into  captivity  ?  Did 
the  predictions  of  their  restoration  from  their  captivity  at  the 
end  of  seventy  years,  prevent  their  restoration  ?  Did  the  pre- 
dictions by  the  prophets  or  by  Christ  himself,  of  his  being  put 
to  death,  prevent  his  crucifixion  ?  Did  his  foretelling  the  con. 
quest  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  dis- 
persion of  the  people  for  a  long  series  of  ages  among  the 
nations,  prevent  those  events?  Did  the  revelation  to  John  of 
the  apostasy  of  the  church,  of  the  rise  to  power  of  the 
usurping  hierarchies,  and  their  persecuting  the  true  wor- 
shippers through  a  long  series  of  ages,  prevent  that  apostasy 
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ftnd  persecution?  The  critic's  fear  is  altogether  ground- 
less. There  is  nothing  in  the  course  of  events  hitherto 
to  justify  it.  It  springs  manifestly  from  a  misapprehension 
of  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  symbols 
that  is  obtained  by  these  laws.  He  appears  to  fitncy 
that  if  these  laws  are  revealed  and  authoritative,  they 
must  lead  us  to  all  the  knowledge  of  the  things  pre- 
dicted, which  we  can  possess,  when  we  witness  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction  itself  The  law,  however,  that  agents 
represent  agents,  acts  denote  acts,  and  effects  symbolize 
effects,  only  shows  that  a  symbolic  agent  represents  an  agent; 
his  act,  a  corresponding  act  of  the  agent  he  denotes ;  and 
the  effect  produced  by  his  act,  a  corresponding  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  act  of  the  agent  he  symbolizes.  It  does  not 
indicate  who  the  agent  is  to  be,  his  name,  his  abode,  nor  per- 
haps the  exact  period  when  he  is  to  appear.  That  is  not  to 
be  discovered  until  he  appears  on  the  stage,  and  shows  that 
be  is  the  person  foreshown  by  the  symbol,  by  the  correspon- 
dences which  he  presents  in  his  nature  or  sphere,  his  acts 
and  their  effects,  with  the  symbolization.  The  laws  applied 
to  the  symbols  of  the  sixth  vial  for  example,  simply  as- 
certain that  the  great  river  Euphrates  denotes  peoples  and 
nations  that  sustain  a  relation  to  the  symbolic  Babylon,  like 
that  which  the  literal  river  Euphrates  bore  to  the  real  Baby- 
lon that  stood  on  its  banks ;  that  Babylon  itself  symbolizes 
the  hierarchies  of  the  Ilomish  church  which  exercise 
authority  over  the  people  generally  of  the  ten  kingdoms ; 
that  the  kings  of  the  east,  Cyrus  and  Darius,  the  conquerors 
of  the  real  Babylon,  are  symbols  of  persons  who  are  to  con- 
quer the  mystic  Babylon ;  and  that  the  drying  of  the  sym- 
bolic Euphrates  symbolizes  the  alienation  or  withdrawment 
of  the  peoples  and  nations  who  are  subject  to  the  Romish 
church,  from  her  communion.  They  do  not  determine  who 
the  individuals  whom  the  river,  the  city,  or  the  kings  sym- 
bolize are;  their  names,  their  respective  residences,  the 
date  of  their  agencies,  remain  as  unknown  as  they  were  be- 
fore. They  cannot  be  known  till  the  vial  is  poured  or  pour- 
ing, and  the  persons  themselves  are  seen  in  whose  agency  the 
prophecy  is  to  have  its  fulfilment  In  like  manner  the  laws 
in  their  application  to  the  slaying,  non-burial,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  witnesses,  simply  ascertain  that  the  witnesses  to 
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be  slain  are  human  beings,  and  the  witnesses  of  Jesus ;  that 
their  slaughter  is  to  be  a  literal  one ;  that  they  are  to  be  pre- 
served unburied ;  that  they  are  to  be  literally  raised  at  the 
end  of  three  years  and  a  half,  and  are  to  be  taken  up  into 
heaven  in  the  sight  of  their  enemies.  They  do  not  reveal 
who  the  particular  persons  are  to  be  who  are  in  that  manner 
to  be  put  to  death  and  raised.  That  cannot  be  known  till 
the  prophecy  is  in  part  at  least  fulfilled.  And  the  know- 
ledge, moreover,  of  all  these  great  features  of  the  prophecy,  so 
&!  from  preventing  its  fulfilment,  is  to  be  the  means  of 
prompting  the  persecutors  to  comply  with  all  its  great 
specifications  in  their  putting  the  witnesses  to  death, 
preserving  them  unburied  where  they  can  be  inspect- 
ed by  the  multitude,  and  assembling  at  the  end  of  the  three 
years  and  a  half  to  witness  the  issue  of  the  prediction,  that  they 
are  to  be  raised ;  as  there  is  no  conceivable  motive  for  their 
compliance  with  these  conditions  of  the  prophecy,  except  that 
by  that  compliance  they  will  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
fHends  of  the  witnesses  to  deny,  if  the  witnesses  fail  to  rise, 
that  their  failure  is  a  demonstration  of  the  &lsehood 
of  the  prophecy,  and  thereby  justify  the  persecutors  in  put- 
ting them  to  death.  This  critic's  objections  to  our  repre- 
senting the  laws  as  revealed,  and  as  authoritative  and  obli- 
gatory^n  interpreters,  thus  have  their  ground  in  ignorance 
or  roisconoeption,  and  are  wholly  nugatory. 

From  these  preliminary  objections  he  proceeds  to  his  cri- 
ticism of  the  first  law  of  sy  mbolization :  — 

"  Bat  we  turn  to  the  seven  laws  and  enquire  whether  they  have  heen 
legitimately  deduced  ?  As  it  is  the  first  three  laws  which  are  most 
important  and  which  draw  the  remaining  four  after  them ;  it  is  to 
these  that  our  attention  will  be  chiefly  directed. 

THE  FIRST  LAW. 

"  The  first  of  these  seven  laws  is  as  follows :  *  The  symbol  and  that 
which  it  represents,  resemble  each  other  in  the  station  they  fill, 
the  relation  they  sustain,  and  the  agencies  which  they  exert  in  their 
respective  spheres.'  This  law  is  expanded  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Lord  (p.  24)  in  the  following  words:  *This  is  true  universally 
whether  the  symbol  is  employed  on  the  principle  of  a  partial  resem- 
bUooe  or  of  an  exact  likeness.  Thus  an  agent  symbolizes  an  agent ; 
VOL.  vin, — ^NO.  I.  2 
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an  object  of  agencj  represents  an  object  of  agency ;  an  act  denotes 
an  act ;  an  effect  foreshows  an  effect ;  an  office,  condition,  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  symbol,  an  office,  condition,  or  charaeteristic  of  the  thing 
symbolized.  A  living  ag^t  denotes  a  living  agent ;  a  conquering 
agent  denotes  a  conquering  one;  a  destroying  one  represents  a 
destroyer,' 

'^Here  the  law  as  formally  announced  is  stated  in  very  general 
terms.  But  as  it  is  expanded  and  explained  it  is  found  to  be  more 
definite  and  restricted  in  its  application.  We  shall  first  treat  the  law 
as  if  it  were  whtt  its  explanation  announces  it  to  be  ;  and  then  treat 
it  as  it  is  expressed  in  its  formal  and  general  announcement  We 
are  authorized,  we  think,  to  regard  the  words  of  Mr.  Lord  as  part  of 
the  law,  because  the  same  things  are  afterwards  treated  as  part  of  the 
law  by  Mr.  Winthrop.  For  instance  on  pp.  28  and  29  it  is  said  to 
be  a  '  general  principle,'  to  be  true  in  aJl  cases,  that  living  agents 
represent  living  agents.  The  same  remark  is  repeated  on  page  40. 
*  An  agent  symbolizmg  an  agent — an  object  of  agency  an  object  of 
agency — an  act,  an  act — an  effect,  an  effect — an  office,  condition,  or 
characteristic,  an  office,  condition,  or  characteristic'  This  is  the  first 
law. 

^  In  treating  of  these  laws  we  of  course  admit  that  in  many  or  most 
cases  the  fact  is  as  stated  ;  but  that  it  has  not  the  uniformity,  the  pre- 
atsion,  and  the  force  of  law. 

^  The  dream  of  Pharaoh  appears  to  us  a  palpable  confutation  of  the 
law  as  explained  by  Mr.  Lord  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Win^prop.  In 
that  case  living  agents  do  not  represent  living  agents.  If  we  rightly 
remember,  Mr.  Lord  dismissed  this  case,  on  the  groundWiat  it  was  a 
heathen's  dream,  and  .that  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it 
would  come  under  the  law  of  inspired  symbols.  But  this  principle 
was  so  manifestly  unsound,  and  would  so  sweep  away  some  of  the 
most  important  symbols  of  Daniel,  that  Mr.  Winthrop  has  wisely  for- 
borne its  use.  But  his  own  method  of  setting  this  case  aside,  as  an 
exception  to  the  law,  is  very  singular.  In  the  first  place,  by  admitting 
that  it  is  an  exception  he  gives  up  the  case.  General  laws  have 
seeming  exceptions,  but  no  real  exceptions.  '  Exceptio  probat  regu- 
lanC — not  legem.  There  is  no  exception  to  a  divine  law.  Butl  the 
reason  adduced  for  its  being  an  exception  is  no  less  strange.  '  Inas- 
much as  it  is  explained  in  Scripture  it  presents  no  real  embarrass- 
ment.' Why  not  ?  Are  not  all  the  other  cases  which  he  considers 
explained  in  Scripture  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  fact  that  they  are  explain- 
ed in  Scripture  and  that  they  are  said  to  be  found,  thus  explained,  to 
be  uniform,  that  the  pretended  law  is  derived  ?  Mr.  Winthrop  looks 
at  the  symbols  explained  in  Scripture.  He  finds  (he  thinks)  all  but 
oae  which  are  uniform ;  and  therefore  he  says  that  there  is  a  general 
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principle  which  he  fashions  into  a  law,  which  controls  them  alL 
'Bat  that  one  t  Does  not  that  one  forbid  it  to  be  a  general  law  V 
•  NoT  *  Why  r  *  Because  it  is  explained  in  Scripture!'  Bat 
the  very  &ct  that  it  is  explained  in  Scripture  makes  it  one  of  the 
cases  out  of  which  the  general  law  is  to  be  deduced.  It  is  then  the 
fiM^  that  it  is  explained  in  Scripture,  which  makes  it  present  a  real 
and  unconquerable  embarrassment.  For  the  remark  which  follo¥r8 
to  the  effect  that  the  symbol  took  its  form  in  Pharaoh's  mind  from 
Egyptian  scenes  is  of  no  weight  It  is  no  matter  where  a  symbol 
came  from,  so  that  it  is  a  symbol.  Other  symbols  might  be  traced  to 
other  nations.  The  local  appropriateness  of  symbols  is  beautifully 
shown  by  Elliott,' Vol.  i. — 392 — 404.  Pharaoh's  lean  jdne  swallows 
Mr.  Lord's  seven  laws  as  well  as  the  seven  fat  kine." 

The  foUowing  is  the  dream  of  Pharaoh,  which  the  critic 
aU^BS  as  confuting  the  £rst  law  of  symbolization  : — 

"^nd  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph :  I  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and 
there  is  none  that  can  interpret  it ;  and  I  have  heard  say  of  thee,  that 
thou  canst  understand  a  dream,  to  interpret  it.  And  Joseph  answered 
Pharaoh  saying :  It  is  not  in  me ;  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer 
oi  peace.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph :  In  my  dream  behold,  I 
stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  river :  And  behold,  there  came  up  out 
of  the  river  seven  kine,  fat-fleshed  and  well-favored  ;  and  tbey  fed  in 
a  meadow ;  and  behold,  seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them,  poor, 
and  very  ill-favored,  and  lean-fleshed,  such  as  I  never  saw  in  all  the 
land  of  £g]i>t  for  badness.  And  the  lean  and  the  ill-favored  kine 
did  eat  up  the  seven  fat  kine ;  and  when  tbey  had  eaten  them  up,  it 
could  not  be  known  that  they  had  eaten  them ;  but  they  were  still 
ill-favored,  as  at  the  beginning ;  so  I  awoke. 

^  And  I  saw  in  my  dream,  and  behold,  seven  ears  came  up  in  one 
stalk,  full  and  good :  And  behold,  seven  ears,  withered,  thin^  and 
blasted  with  the  east  wind,  sprang  up  afler  them ;  and  the  thin  ears 
devoured  the  seven  good  ears  :  And  I  told  this  unto  the  magicians  ; 
but  there  was  none  that  could  declare  it  unto  me. 

"  And  Joseph  said  unto  Pharaoh :  The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one. 
God  bath  showed  Pharaoh  what  he  is  about  to  do. 

**  The  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years,  and  the  seven  good  ears 
seven  years ;  the  dream  is  one.  And  the  seven  thin  and  ill-favored 
kine  that  came  up  after  them  are  seven  years ;  and  the  seven  empty 
ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind  shall  be  seven  years  of  famine.  This 
is  the  thing  which  I  have  spoken  unto  Pharaoh :  what  God  is  about 
to  do,  he  showeth  unto  Pharaoh.  Behold,  there  come  seven  years 
of  great  plenty  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  there  shall 
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arise  after  them  seren  years  of  famine :  and  all  the  plenty  shall  be 
forgotten  in  the  land  of  £^ypt ;  and  the  famine  shall  consume  the 
land ;  And  the  plenty  shall  not  be  known  in  the  land,  by  reason  of 
the  famine  following ;  for  it  shall  be  very  grievous.  And  for  that  the 
dream  was  doubled  unto  Pharaoh  twice,  it  is  because  the  thing  is 
.  established  by  God,  and  God  will  shortly  bring  it  to  pass." — Genesis 
xli.  16-32. 

The  seven  fat  kine  are  thus  interpreted  as  representing  the 
great  plenty  of  seven  years,  or  seven  years  of  great  agricul- 
tural plenty ;  and  the  seven  lean  kine,  the  great  scarcity  of 
seven  years,  or  seven  years  of  great  agricultural  scarcity, 
which  seems  at  first  sight  a  deviation  from  the  laws  of  sym- 
bols that  agents  represent  agents,  and  living  agents  represent 
living  agents :  and  we  pointed  it  out  as  such  in  our  article  on 
Symbolic  Representation,  in  the  Journal  of  October,  1848| 
and  thought  it  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  dream  was 
the  dream  of  a  heathen,  not  of  an  inspired  prophet ;  that  its 
representatives  therefore,  were  not  divine  symbols,  but  arbi- 
trary hieroglyphics  framed  in  accordance  with  the  notions 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  employed  the  figure  of  the  ox  or  cow 
as  a  representative  of  husbandry,  or  agriculture  and  food — 
its  product  A  &t  cow  feeding  in  a  rich  meadow  might  to 
them,  therefore,  denote  agriculture  prospering  and  yielding 
plenty  of  food.  Seven  such  kine  coming  up  in  succession 
from  the  river,  might  denote  such  an  agriculture  fjpven  years 
after  the  annual  flood  of  the  Nile,  as  the  sowing  and  growth 
of  the  crops  followed  the  emergence  of  the  land  firom  the 
water.  The  devouring  of  the  fat  kine  by  the  lean,  and  the 
full  ears  by  the  thin,  denoted  that  the  scarcity  of  the  seven 
years  of  bad  crops  would  cause  the  devouring  of  the  plenty 
of  the  seven  years  of  good  crops.  And  this  is  foreshown  by 
the  eating  of  the  fat  kiAe  by  the  lean,  and  the  devouring  of 
the  full  ears  by  the  thin,  in  which  there  is  a  deviation  from 
nature ;  as  kine  do  not  eat  kine,  nor  ears  devour  ears.  If 
the  dreams  are,  as  we  suppose,  mere  uninspired  dreams,  not 
visions  of  an  inspired  prophet,  and  the  representatives  are 
mere  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which  were  used  arbitrarily — 
not  inspired  symbols ;  then  these  deviations  from  the  laws 
of  symbolization  are  no  proofs  that  those  laws  are  not  true 
universally  of  symbols. 

This  writer,  however,  denies  that  we  are  justified  in  re- 
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garding  these  representatives  as  uninspired  hieroglyphics,  and 
asserts  that  they  are  "inspired  symbols,"  and  alleges  them, 
therefore,  as  proving  that  the  law  of  symbolization  from 
which  they  are  supposed  to  deviate,  is  not  universally  true 
of  prophetic  symbols.  Let  us  first  then  try  the  question, 
whether  he  is  justified  in  that  allegation  or  not;  and  next^ 
whether  they  are  in  truth  deviations  from  the  laws  of  sym- 
bols. And  in  the  first  place,  if  able  to  show  that  these 
representatives  are  not  mere  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  but 
are  inspired  symbols,  why  did  he  not  produce  the  proof  of 
it  7  K  there  are  any  considerations  that  clearly  demonstrate 
it^  he  surely  should  have  presented  them.  Not  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  however,  does  he  ofier  to  support  his  position. 
He  assumes  it  as  too  certain  to  need  any  formal  demonstra- 
tion. His  statement  that  the  supposition  that  they  are  not 
inspired  symbols  would  sweep  away  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant symbols  of  Daniel,  is  no  such  proo^  and  is  not 
correct,  for  the  vision  of  the  great  image,  chap,  ii.,  was  as 
truly  revealed  to  Daniel  as  it  was  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
though  after  the  latter  had  beheld  and  forgotten  it.  And 
how  is  it  that  the  symbols  of  the  vision  of  the  great 
tree  are  swept  away,  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  dream  was 
a  natural,  instead  of  a  supernatural  one?  It  surely  does 
not  follow  that  the  representatives  are  hieroglyphics  instead 
of  symbols,  because  they  were  seen  in  a  natural  dream 
instead  of  an  inspired  vision.  What  reason  is  there  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Babylonians  had  any  system  of  hieroglyphics? 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  representatives  are  not  used  on 
the  principles  of  resemblance,  because  they  were  given  in  a 
natural  dream  instead  of  a  miraculous  vision.  Nor  does  it 
follow  that  they  do  not  signify  what  the  prophet  explains 
them  as  meaning.  They  are  as  indubitably  the  media  of  a 
revelation,  and  the  same  revelation,  as  they  would  have 
been  had  the  objects  of  the  dream  been  beheld  by  the  pro- 
phet in  vision,  instead  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  a  dream. 
He  alleges  no  proof,  therefore,  that  the  representatives  of 
Pharaoh's  dream  were  not  hieroglyphics,  or  arbitrary  repre- 
sentatives founded  on  the  use  to  which  the  Egyptians  were 
accustomed,  of  the  signs  of  the  ox,  and  ears  of  grain.  His 
assumption  is  but  an  expression  of  his  opinion. 

In  the  next  place :   Nor  does  he  offer  any  proof  that 
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Pharaoh,  his  butler,  and  his  baker,  were  sabjects  of  inspira- 
tion, or  were  seers  of  miraculous  visions.  It  surely  does  not 
follow  that  they  were  inspired  from  the  fiaict  that  they 
dreamed  dreams  that  were  representative  of  future  events ;  as 
God,  whose  providence  extends  to  all  events,  and  to  dreams 
as  well  as  others,  could  as  easily  cause  them  by  mere  natural 
means  to  assume  a  shape  that  should  be  representative  of. 
the  future,  as  to  cause  such  dreams  by  an  intervention  of 
the  inspiring  Spirit.  That  the  dreams  owed  their  form,  as 
well  as  their  existence,  to  his  providence,  is  certain ;  but  it 
does  not  thence  follow,  as  we  see,  that  they  were  inspired, 
any  more  than  from  the  fact  that  it  was  by  God's  providence 
that  the  Ishmaelites  bought  Joseph,  and  carried  him  into 
Egypt,  it  follows  that  they  were  inspired  to  buy  him  and 
carry  him  there.  There  is  not  the  remotest  intimation  that 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Pharaoh,  the  baker,  or  the  butler,  regarded 
themselves  as  having  their  dreams  by  inspiration.  So  far 
fix)m  it,  their  whole  procedure  shows  that  they  were,  to 
their  consciousness,  mere  natural  dreams ;  though  they  had 
the  impression  that  they  had  some  peculiar  and  important 
significance.  It  was  characteristic,  however,  of  all  the  pro- 
phets  of  God,  that  in  their  inspired  dreams,  visions,  and 
receptions  of  revelations  in  other  forms,  they  were  perfectly 
conscious  that  their  dreams,  visions,  and  the  voices  they 
heard,  were  miraculous,  the  work  of  God,  and  prophetic. 
Not  one  instance  opcurs,  in  the  Old  or  New  JTestaraent,  of  a 
prophet's  announcing  a  vision  or  revelation,  that  he  did  not 
distinctly  and  formally  announce  it  as  conveyed  to  him  as 
a  prophet,  and  by  inspiration.  This  consideration  seems  to 
render  it  certain,  that  the  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  inspired,  but  only  as  taking  place  in  a  natural 
way,  under  the  aJl-directing  providence  of  God. 

Such  are  the  reasons,  substantially,  of  the  view  we  pre- 
sented of  the  subject  in  the  article  we  have  referred  to,  in 
1848,  and  which  are  regarded  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
objection  of  our  critic.  The  dream,  however,  admits  of  a 
somewhat  different  construction,  which  brings  it  into  har- 
mony with  the  first  law  of  symbols,  and  which,  had  it  then 
occurred  to  us,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  presented  as 
its  true  explanation.  The  interpretation  given  by  Joseph 
simply  announces  the  fact,  it  should  be  noticed,  that  the 
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kine  and  ears  denote  seven  years  of  plenty  and  seven  years 
of  famine.  It  does  not  indicate  the  precise  way  in  whick 
they  are  representatives  of  those  events.  "  The  seven  good 
kine  are  seven  years,  and  the  seven  good  6ars  are  seven 
years ;  the  dream  is  one.  And  the  seven  thin  and  ill-fii- 
vored  kine  that  came  up  after  them,  are  seven  years ;  and  the 
seven  empty  ears  blasted  by  the  east  wind,  shall  be  seven 
years  of  &mine.  Behold  there  come  seven  years  of  great 
plenty  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  there  shall 
arise  after  them  seven  years  of  famine."  How  they  convey 
this  meaning,  is  not  explained,  except  that  it  is  as  represen- 
tatives. If,  then,  there  is  any  natural  mode  in  which  they 
may  convey  it,  that  is  consistent  with  all  the  features  of  the 
dream,  and  in  harmony  with  the  law  that  agents  represent 
agents,  and  living  agents  living  agents^  we  are  at  liberty  to 
assume  that  that  is  the  mode  in  which  they  are  employed^ 
and  thereby  relieve  them  from  the  appearance  of  deviating 
from  the  law  of  inspired  symbols.  And  the  supposition 
that  the  kine  and  ears  represented  kine  and  ears  like  them- 
selves, exempts  them  from  inconsistency  with  that  law. 
The  two  great  classes  of  food  obtained  by  the  culture  of  the 
earth  were  animals  and  grain.  The  kine  of  the  dream  may 
have  been  used  as  representatives  of  the  real  kine  of  Egypt 
during  the  period  to  which  they  belonged ;  the  fat  kine 
feeding  in  the  meadow,  indicating,  therefore,  that  the  real 
kine  of  Egypt  would,  during  their  period,  have  abundance 
to  eat,  and  be  fat  and  well  favored ;  and  their  advance  from 
the  river  in  succession  denoting  that  each  of  the  seven  repre- 
sented the  condition  of  the  kine  of  the  country  at  a  period 
differing  from  that  denoted  by  either  of  the  others ;  while 
their  ascending  from  the  river  signified  that  the  period 
denoted  by  each,  was  that  of  the  season  that  followed  the 
annual  inundation,  and  therefore  denoted  a  year.  The  lean 
kine  of  the  dream  may  have,  in  like  manner,  denoted  the 
literal  kine  of  the  land  during  the  period  they  respectively 
represented,  and  shown  by  their  leanness  that  the  cattle  of 
their  period  were  to  be  equally  thin  and  starved  from  the 
want  of  adequate  food ;  and  their  emergence,  successively,  out 
of  the  waters  of  the  river  at  the  recession  of  the  annual  flood, 
showed  that  each  one  represented  the  kine  of  a  whole  year. 
In  like  manner,  the  full  ears  and  thin  ears  of  the  dream  may 
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have  been  used  as  representatives  of  the  real  ears  of  the 
land  in  their  respective  periods,  and  shown  thereby  that  the 
seven  years  represented  by  the  good  ears  were  to  be  years 
of  full  and  plentiful  crops ;  and  the  thin  ears,  that  their  years 
were  to  be  years  of  blasted  and  inadequate  crops.  The 
assumption  that  the  kine  and  ears  are  used  on  the  principle 
of  exact  likeness,  is  thus  perfectly  consistent  with  all  the 
representations  of  the  dream,  and  the  interpretation  of  it ; 
and  exempts  it  from  all  inconsistency  with  the  law  of  sym- 
bols, that  agents  represent  agents,  and  living  agents  sym- 
bolize living  agents.  It  still  remains,  however,  that  the  act 
of  the  lean  kine  in  eating  the  fat  kine,  and  of  the  thin  ears 
in  devouring  the  full  ears,  was  unnatural.  But  though  out 
of  the  sphere  of  nature,  it  was  not  at  all  unnatural  in  a 
dream,  inasmuch  as  in  dreams  the  laws  of  nature  are  not 
observed,  but  agents  and  inanimate  things  exert  a  thousand 
acts  and  pass  through  a  thousand  processes  that  are  wholly 
unsuited  to  them,  without  exciting  a  feeling  of  their  impos- 
sibility or  incongruity.  And  this  confirms  the  assumption 
on  which  we  have  proceeded,  that  the  dream  was  a  merely 
natural  one,  not  the  work  of  inspiration.  Viewed  in  this 
manner,  then,  which  is  perfectly  legitimate,  the  dream  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  law,  that  living  agents  represent 
living  agents :  and  this^  writer's  objection  fiills  to  the 
ground. 

f  Having  thus  strenuously  denied  the  truth  of  that  law,  he 
next  proceeds  to  show  that,  instead  of  an  error,  it  is  ''  a  mere 
truism, '^  and  to  depreciate  it  on  that  account.    He  says : — 

"  This  much  for  the  first  law,  as  it  is  made  somewhat  definite  by 
its  eiplanation.  But  when  the  law  is  considered,  ^uf^  as  it  stands — 
what  a  mere  truism  it  is : — how  useless  for  any  practical  purposes  of 
interpretation.  To  elevate  the  assertion  that  the  symbol  and  that 
which  it  represents  resemble  each  other  in  the  station  they  fill,  the 
relation  they  sustain,  and  the  agencies  they  exert  in  their  respective 
spheres,  into  a  revealed  law,  seems  to  be  bringing  the  authority  of 
revelation  to  authenticate  a  mere  definition.  0/  course  the  symbol 
and  the  symbolized  do,  to  that  extent,  resemble  each  other.  The 
fSact  is  involved  in  the  word  symbol.  Any  one  who  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  word  symbol  knows  as  much  as  that  The  first  law 
therefore  as  it  is  formally  announced  (but  not  as  it  is  explained) 
is  a  mere  definition  of  a  symbol.    It  defines  what  a  symbol  is,  and  is 
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DO  law  for  its  use  or  its  interpretation.  Our  objection  therefore  to 
the  first  law  is^  that  as' it  stands,  it  is  a  useless  truism,  and  that  as  it 
is  explained^  it  is  not  sustained." 

He  thus  denies  that  the  law  is  in  fact  a  law,  and  declares 
it  to  be  "  useless  for  any  practical  purposes  of  interpreta- 
tion." He,  however,  could  scarcely  have  made  an  assertion, 
we  think,  betraying  a  more  total  inacquaintance  with  the 
subject  In  the  first  place,  the  law  is  not  a  definition  of  a 
symbol.  A  definition  of  a  prophetic  symbol  simply  states 
what  belongs  to  the  symbol^  as  that  it  is  a  representative  of 
some  person  or  thing  that  is  to  be  at  a  future  time.  It  is 
not  a  definition  of  what  belongs  to  that  thing  which  it 
represents,  which  is  to  be  at  a  future  time.  The  two  are 
wholly  distinct  But  the  law,  instead  of  defining  the 
symbol,  or  that  which  it  represents,  states  simply  what  ike 
correspondences  are  that  subsist  between  them.  It  can  be  no 
yezy  sharp  eye  that  cannot  see  the  distinction  between 
these  wholly  diflferent  things.  In  the  next  place,  there  is 
no  such  general  admission  or  understanding,  as  he  asserts, 
that  such  a  correspondence  subsists,  as  the  law  declares, 
between  the  symbol  and  that  which  it  represents.  "  Any 
one,"  he  says,  "who  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word 
symbol,  knows  as  much  as  that"  Unfortunately  then,  this 
gentleman  himself  is  not  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
symbol.  He  has  most  strenuously  denied  the  truth  of  this 
very  law,  and  maintained  that  there  is  no  certainty  but  that 
the  uninterpreted  symbols  are  used  on  a  wholly  diflferent 
principle !  Can  he  point  to  any  writer  who,  anterior  to  our 
first  publication  on  the  subject,  distinctly  stated  or  recog- 
nised this  law  ?  He  will  attempt  it  in  vain.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  interpretation  that 
has  prevailed  for  ages,  is,  that  it  has  been  framed  in  igno- 
rance and  in  violation  of  this  law,  which  our  critic,  after 
denouncing  it  as  unsustained  and  inapplicable  perhaps  to  all 
uninterpreted  symbols,  now  asserts  is  so  self-evident  from 
the  very  nature  of  symbols,  as  to  be  known  to  all  who 
know  anything  on  the  subject ! 

In  the  third  place,  with  these  confused  and  mistaken 
notions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the 
importance  or  the  office  of  the  law.    He  plainly  has  no 
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apprehengion  of  the  work  it  is  to  perfonn,  which  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  cut  off  all  those  expositions  in  which  agents 
are  interpreted  as  symbolizing — not  agents — ^but  acts,  effects, 
conditions,  and  mere  generalizations  or  abstractions,  such 
as  war  in  place  of  warriors,  conquest  instead  of  conquerors, 
a  kingdom  instead  of  its  kings,  aud  a  territory  instead  of  its 
population ;  and  all  those  expositions  also  in  which  acts  and 
effects  are  interpreted  as  denoting  agents;  errors  with  which 
the  common  expositions  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  abound. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  to  cut  off  all  those  expositions  which 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that,  instead  of  a  general  oor^ 
respondence  between  the  symbol  and  that  which  it  repre* 
8ent8,such  as  this  law  affirms,  symbols  are  founded  on  a 
resemblance  in  some  single  particular^  and  often  of  the 
slightest  and  most  remote  kind ;  an  error  of  still  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  the  other,  as  we  have  lately  shown  by 
a  large  number  of  important  examples.  The  office  the  law 
is  to  fill,  is  thus  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  overturns 
more  false  constructions,  it  corrects  a  greater  number  of 
errors,  and  many  of  them  of  the  greatest  moment,  than  can 
be  set  aside  by  any  other  principle. 

To  this  sad  catalogue  of  blunders,  he  adds  another.  He 
says: — 

**  It  may  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  though  this  law,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Lord,  has  the  seeming  of  uniformity  and  precision,  it  has  not 
their  reality.  It  appears  to  put  by  the  side  of  every  symbol  a 
symbolized  object  or  agent  or  act  corresponding  to  it  An  agent 
for  an  agent,  an  act  for  an  act,  a  living  agent  for  a  living  agent^  an 
object  for  an  object.  These  are  correspondencies  which  it  obtrudes  in 
the  law  and  in  its  immediate  explanation.  But  as  we  proceed,  we 
find  that  this  series  of  correspondencies  is  sadly  broken.  We  find  it 
stated  that  '  while  living  agents  in  all  such  cases  never  symbolize 
inanimate  objects,  it  is  equally  true  that  inanimate  objects  that  act 
or  exert  agencies  do  represent— on  the  principle  of  general  resem- 
blance or  analogy — living  agents.'  Now  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  if '  living  agents  represent  living  agents'  inanimate  agents  should 
represent  inanimate  agents, 

"  To  put-  it  down  in  the  law  that  living  agents  represent  living 
agents,  and  then  to  admit  that  inanimate  agents  also  represent  living 
agents — what  is  this  but  to  admit  that  the  former  statement  is  no 
laWy  but  only  one  of  two  facts.    The  fact  that  a  law  so  loosely 
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framed  as  tliiB  cannot,  by  the  admission  of  its  discoverers,  cover  all 
the  cases  which  are  presented,  proves  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
oompress  within  any  system  of  specific  laws  of  symbolization  the  vast 
and  varied  symbolism  of  Scripture,  which  lays  hold  of  all  beings  and 
all  departments  of  human  life,  and  all  varieties  of  human  productions, 
which  can  be  made  to  represent  the  truths  it  would  foreshadow.^' 

He  here  attempts  to  make  out  that  there  is  an  incon- 
astencj  between  the  statement  that  while  living  agents 
always  represent  living  agents,  inanimate  objects  also  some- 
times represent  living  agents:  that  for  example,  while  the 
wild  beast  of  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  symbolizes  the  civil 
rulers  of  the  western  Eoman  empire,  who  are  human  agents ; 
the  storm  of  lightning  and  bloody  rain  under  the  first 
trumpet,  the  burning  mountain  under  the  second,  and  the 
wormwood  star  under  the  third — which  are  inanimate 
objects,  symbolize  the  Gothic  and  other  hordes  of  human 
beings  who  invaded  and  wasted  the  western  Boman  empire 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  That  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency between  them,  however,  is  demonstrated  not  only  by 
the  almost  universal  concurrence  of  interpreters  of  all 
denominations  in  putting  those  constructions  on  these  sym- 
bols, but  by  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  in  several 
instances  explained  symbols  of  both  these  classes  in  this 
manner.  Thus  the  beasts  of  Daniel  vii.  and  viii.  are  inter- 
preted as  symbols  of  rulers  who  are  living  human  beings; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  candlesticks  and  stars,  which 
are  inanimate,  are  interpreted  by  Christ  as  symbols  of  the 
churches  and  of  their  messengers ;  and  the  waters  where  the 
woman  sat,  are  explained  as  denoting  *•  peoples,  and  multi- 
tudes, and  nations,  and  tongues."  The  statement  is  indis- 
putably true,  therefore,  as  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  inter- 
pretations given  by  the  revealing  Spirit.  On  what  ground 
now,  does  this  writer  deny  that  inanimate  objects  can  repre- 
sent living  agents?  On  his  own  unsupported  judgment 
simply.  "Now  we  should  expect  to  find  that  if  *  living 
agents  represent  living  agents,'  inanimate  agents  would 
represent  inanimate  agents."  The  fact  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  interpreted  several  inanimate  symbols  as  repre- 
senting living  agents,  is  no  reason,  it  seems,  that  he  should 
abandon  that  expectation!     This  is  in  harmony  certainly 
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with  the  fear  he  expressed  in  a  passage  we  before  quoted, 
in  which  he  intimates  that  evil  consequences  must  result 
from  taking  the  interpretations  given  by  inspiration  as  a 
guide  in  the  exposition  of  those  that  are  not  divinely  inter- 
preted I  But  his  fancy  that  inanimate  agents  must  denote 
inanimate  agents,  is*  wholly  groundless.  There  is  no  reason 
why  agents  in  the  physical  world  should  not  be  employed 
to  symbolize  human  beings,  as  well  as  agents  taken  from 
the  animal  or  intelligent  world.  There  are  certain  agents 
in  the  physical  world,  that  in  their  sphere  present  a  resem- 
blance to  certain  men  in  the  political  and  military  world, 
as  obvious  and  striking  as  the  resemblance  is  which  fero- 
cious animals  in  the  brute  world  present  to  bloody  warriors 
and  conquerors.  Thus,  destructive  storms,  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain belching  forth  its  burning  lava  and  destroying  animals 
and  ships,  and  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  may  as  pro- 
perly be  used  to  denote  bloody  and  destroying  warriors  and 
oppressing  rulers,  as  such  wild  beasts  as  the  lion,  the  bear, 
or  a  monster  brute  of  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  The  one 
is,  in  the  material  world,  what  the  other  is  in  the  animal 
world ;  and  both  are  in  their  sphere,  what  bloody  conquerors 
and  oppressors  are,  in  theirs.  Why  then  should  not  those 
from  the  inanimate  world  be  used  as  symbols  of  men,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  taken  from  the  animal  world  ?  This 
writer's  objections  plainly  had  their  origin  in  his  extreme 
ignorance  of  the  subject  Had  he  taken  care,  before  assum- 
ing the  office  of  a  critic,  to  make  himself  even  in  a  moderate 
degree  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  analogy,  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  even  the  results  to  which  his  own  posi- 
tions lead,  he  would  never  have  &llen  into  these  extraordi- 
nary errors. 

He  next  proceeds,  in  his  second  article,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second  and  third  laws : — 

**  Resaming  the  examination  of  the  laws  of  symbolization,  we  place 
the  second  and  third  laws  together,  because  they  contain  two  conse- 
cutive and  connected  propositions  which  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
They  are  stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  form  from  their  original  statement  by  Mr.  Lord. 

'^ '  The  representative  and  Uiat  which  it  represents,  while  the  coun- 
terpart of  each  other,  are  of  different  species,  kinds  or  ranks,  in  all 
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\  where  the  symbol  is  of  such  a  nature  or  used  in  such  a  relation 
that  it  can  properly  symbolize  something  different  from  itself.' 

**' '  Symbols  Uiat  are  of  such  a  nature,  station,  or  relation,  that  there 
18  nothing  of  an  analogous  kind  which  they  can  represent,  symbolize 
agents,  objects,  acts,  or  events  of  their  own  kind.' " 

He  indicates  in  this,  as  in  several  previous  passages, 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  one  of  the  principal  articles  in  the 
Journal,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Premium  Essay ;  as  he 
supposes,  it  seems,  that  the  first  six  laws,  instead  of  being 
quoted  by  Mr.  Winthrop  from  the  Journal  of  April,  1851, 
are  framed  by  himself.  Had  he  taken  care  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  discussions  oh  the  sub- 
ject, and  comprehended  the  relation  of  the  Essay  to  the 
Journal,  he  would  have  given  quite  a  different  cast  to  his 
criticisms,  and  escaped  some  of  the  errors  into  which  he  has 
now  fallen.     Of  the  laws  he  thus  quotes,  he  says : — 

**  These  are  the  laws.  The  two  following  propositions  are  involved 
in  them. 

*^  1.  The  representative  and  the  thing  represented  are  counterparts 
ci  each  other  [in  all  cases  where  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
symbol  can  have  a  counterpart]  and  are  of  different  spheres^  kinds,  or 
ranks. 

^  2.  There  are  symbols  of  such  a  nature,  station,  and  relation,  that 
there  is  nothing  of  an  analogous  kind  which  they  can  represent ; 
and  they  symbolize  agents,  objects,  acts,  or  events  of  their  own 
kind. 

"  That  part  of  the  first  proposition  which  declares  that  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  represented  are  of  different  spheres,  kinds,  or  ranks, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  *  revealed  laws'  which 
Mr.  Lord  has  brought  to  light.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  this 
is  frequently  or  usually  the  case.  What  we  deny  is  that  it  is  always 
BO— that  it  is  a  law. 

In  Ezekiel  iv.  2,  the  fort,  and  mount,  and  battering  ram  are  minia- 
ture models  of  the  same  kind  of  things  that  were  to  be  set  down  be- 
fore Jerusalem,  We  are  not  authorized  to  say  that  these  symbols 
cannot  properly  symbolize  things  of  another  kind,  and  therefore  must 
symbolize  those  of  their  own  kind.  We  know  that  a  mountain  and 
a  camp  do  elsewhere  symbolize  other  things  ;  and  we  can  conceive  of 
other  things  which  the  battering  ram  and  the  fort  might  symbolize. 

^  So  also  in  the  same  chapter  Ezekiel  himself  represents  the  whole 
Jewish  nation — and  surely  he  is  of  the  same  kind  with  them. 
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*'  So  also  in  chapter  zii.,  when  he  went  forth  carrying  his  staff — hs 
represented  the  people  going  into  captivity,  and  his  staff  represented 
theirs, 

^  So  when  a  wall  of  a  house  represents  a  wall  of  a  city,  there  is  one 
thing  of  the  same  name  and  kind,  which  represents  another  thing  of 
the  same  name  and  kind. 

"And  again  when  a  knife  represents  a  sword  (Ezekiel  v.  1),  we 
have  a  thing  of  the  same  kind  representing  another.'' 

This  objection  springs  from  his  totally  disregarding  or 
misrepresenting  the  conditions  stated  in  the  two  laws,  that 
determine  whether  a  symbol  can  or  cannot  represent  an 
agent  or  object  like  itself.  He  assumes  that  if  a  symbol  can 
in  one  condition  symbolize  an  agent  or  object  different  from 
itself,  it  may  also  in  all  others ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
if  a  symbol  cannot,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  used, 
be  the  representative  of  something  differing  from  itself  then 
it  cannot  in  any  other  circumstances.  This  is  a  blunder  that 
can  only  be  excused  by  the  dulness  and  want  of  attention 
that  characterize  this  critic ;  as  the  language  of  the  laws  is 
very  comprehensive  and  precise,  and  the  feet  that  symbols 
are  used  in  these  different  relations,  and  the  reasons  of  it,  are 
very  amply  explained  in  the  articles  in  the  Journal  in  which 
the  laws  are  stated  and  exemplified.  The  fact  that  symbols 
are  used  in  the  two  relations  expressed  by  these  laws,  this 
writer  admits ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  as  used  in 
those  relations,  for  the  reasons  expressed  in  the  laws,  is 
equally  clear.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  the  wild  beast  in  the 
vision,  Bev.  xix.,  that  is  taken  and  cast  alive  into  the  lake 
of  fire,  is  the  symbol  of  human  beings,  not  only  because  it  is 
so  interpreted  in  Daniel  vii.  and  Rev.  xiii.  7-8  and  xviL 
11-12,  but  because  it  otherwise  must  be  a  symbol  of  wild 
beasts  like  itself,  which  is  impossible.  This  is  an  example, 
therefore,  of  a  symbol  that  not  only  can,  but  must,  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  used,  represent  something  differ- 
ing from  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flesh  "  in  that  vision, 
of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  captains,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty 
men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  them  that  sit  on  them, 
and  the  flesh  of  all  men  both  free  and  bond,  both  small  and 
great,"  must  symbolize  the  flesh  of  men  and  of  horses;  as 
in  the  circumstances  of  that  battle  of  the  great  day  of  Ood  Al- 
mighty^ they  cannot  symbolize  anything  else.    What  can  the 
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flesh  of  men  then  slanghtered,  which  the  fowls  of  heaven  are 
summoned  to  devour,  represent,  if  it  be  not  the  flesh  of  men  ? 
What  can  the  flesh  of  horses,  on  which  the  birds  are  also  to 
feed,  represent,  if  it  be  not  the  flesh  of  horses  ?  There  are 
symbols  then  of  such  a  nature  and  used  in  such  relations,  that 
they  clearly  may  and  must  represent  something  that  differs 
from  themselves ;  and  there  are  symbols  also  of  such  a  nature 
and  used  in  such  relations,  that  is  in  such  circumstances,  that 
they  must  represent  agents,  objects,  acts,  or  events  of  their 
own  kind.    The  two  laws,  therefore,  are  indisputably  true. 

What  now  does  this  writer  allege  to  prove  that  these  laws 
are,  as  he  says,  not  laws  ?  Nothing  whatever ;  nothing  that 
has  the  remotest  tendency  in  that  direction.  So  far  from  it, 
a  number  of  symbols  in  Ezekiel  that  are  enumerated  by  us 
among  those  that  represent  things  of  their  own  kind,  are  re- 
ferred to  by  him  as  in  fact  ilsed  in  that  relation.  He  utters  not 
a  syllable  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  employed,  they  amid  denote  anything  else,  which 
18  what  he  professes  to  prove.  lie  only  asserts  that  there 
are  symbols  that  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  considered 
irrespective  of  the  cireumstances  in  which  they  are  used  in 
a  particular  vision,  they  might  symbolize  things  that  differ 
firom  themselves.  Thus  of  the  fort,  and  mount,  and  batter- 
ing ram  of  Ezekiel  iv.  2,  he  says :  "  We  are  not  authorized 
to  say  that  these  symbols  cannot  properly  symbolize  things 
of  another  kind,  and  therefore  must  symbolize  those  of  their 
own  kind.  We  know  that  a  mountain  and  a  camp  do  ebe- 
where  symbolize  other  things ;  and  we  can  conceive  of  other 
things  which  the  battering  ram  and  the  fort  might  symbolize." 
This  is  admirable  perspicacity  truly  I  lie  completely  misses 
the  point  he  affects  to  establish,  and  merely  asserts  a  wholly 
different  proposition  which  has  no  connexion  with  it,  and 
which  no  one  disputes  I  And  this  he  considers  a  confutation 
of  the  law  on  which  he  is  animadverting.     He  proceeds  : — 

**  In  the  application  of  this  law  Mr.  Winthrop  conteiids  that  it  is 
improper  to  interpret  the  first  four  seals  of  military  events.  Warriors, 
be  says,  must  symbolize  something  different  and  analogous — some- 
thing which  resembles  them  in  a  different  sphere.  They  most  sym- 
bdiie  the  ministers  of  God.  But  we  can  sec  no  more  difficulty  in 
finding  a  mounted  warrior  represent  the  Roman  power  (and  it  h&  not 
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merely  in  its  military,  but  in  its  entire  character,  that  it  is  usoBlly 
supposed  to  be  symbolized),  than  we  do  in  finding  Ezekiel  and  Jere- 
mi^  and  Isaiah  symbols  of  the  whole  Jewish  natioa — the  priests,  the 
rulers,  and  the  people." 

He  here  betrays  again  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  point 
he  is  aflTecting  to  prove.  For  what  is  the  relation  in  which 
Ezekiel  represented  the  whole  Jewish  nation  ?  Not  in  an 
office  or  sphere  that  was  peculiar  to  a  class,  but  in  a  sphere 
that  was  common  to  all.  He  lay  on  his  side  and  bore  the 
iniquity  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  simply  in  his  character 
as  one  of  that  nation,  a  sinner  against  God,  and  obnoxious  to 
punishment;  and  in  that  character  which  was  common  to  the 
whole  nation,  he  acted  as  their  representative.  But  a  mount- 
ed warrior  could  not  symbolize  "the  Koman  power,"  "not 
merely  in  its  military  but  in  its  entire  character,"  that  is  the 
whole  Roman  people  of  whatever  rank  or  profession — be- 
cause a  mounted  warrior's  office  and  character  were  not 
common  to  the  Boman  people.  Those  of  his  profession  were 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  whole  population.  He  belonged 
to  a  special  class,  and  could  not  therefore,  consistently  with 
analogy,  symbolize  any  but  an  analogous  class,  that  was  as 
distinct  from  the  population  generally,  and  as  influential  in 
its  sphere,  as  he  was  in  his.  As  then  he  could  not  represent 
the  nation  generally,  but  must  be  the  symbol  of  a  special 
class  that  held  office,  and  acted  in  a  sphere  of  great  influence, 
he  presents  no  such  exception  to  the  law  as  this  critic  as- 
sumes. In  order  to  establish  the  point  at  which  he  aims,  he 
should  have  shown  that  though  the  warrior  must,  from  his 
peculiar  profession,  be  the  symbol  of  a  peculiar  class,  not  of 
the  Boman  people  generally,  yet  he  might — ^in  the  identical 
circumstances  in  which  he  acted — ^be  the  symbol  of  his  own 
class,  instead  of  another  of  a  different  and  analogous  nature. 
But  he  offers  not  a  syllable  to  that  effect,  nor  could  he,  had 
he  attempted  it ;  inasmuch  as  to  prove  it,  he  must  demon« 
strate  that  symbols  are  not  always  used  on  the  ground  of 
analogy,  that  is  a  general  resemblance,  instead  of  identity 
or  exact  likeness,  and  therefore  to  denote  things  that  differ 
from  themselves,  even  when  they  are  not  of  the  class 
in  which  the  agent  or  event  to  be  represented,  can- 
not be  symbolized  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  to 
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oppetir,  unless  by  itself  or  a  symbol  of  its  kind.  That, 
however,  he  cannot  prove.  It  is  confuted  by  every  inter- 
preted symbol  of  the  Bible.  It  is  confuted  by  the  considera- 
tion that  if  true,  it  would  make  interpretation  impossible ;  as 
it  would  make  it  wholly  uncertain  whether  a  symbol  was 
used  as  a  representative  of  something  of  its  own  kind,  or 
Bomething  of  a  different  and  merely  analogous  nature.  How 
conld  that  question  be  decided,  if  there  not  only  was  not 
anythiDg  in  the  symbol  to  show  that  it  must  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  something  differing  from  itself;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  circumstanced  in  which  it  was  used,  to  indi- 
cate what  the  relation  is  in  which  it  is  employed  ?  The  real 
aim  of  the  critic's  objection  in  this  instance  thus  is,  as  in 
seyeral  others,  to  make  out  that  the  prophecies  are  a  chaos  of 
nncertainties  and  inexplicablenesses,  and  thereby  transfer  the 
task  of  interpretation  from  the  intellect  under  the  guidance 
of  indubitable  laws,  to  fancy  and  caprice,  that  he  may  con- 
tinue without  obstruction,  to  maintain  certain  favorite  false 
iod  absurd  notions  of  their  meaning,  which  he  has  adopted. 
He  proceeds,  however,  in  his  endeavor  to  sustain  his  view, 
by  the  following  brilliant  display  of  his  critical  attainments : 

'^ Moreover  inspiration  has  used  the  horse  as  a  metaphor  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  *  God  bath  made  the  bouse  of  Judah  as  his  goodly 
hone  in  the  battle.'  Now  if  inspiration  has  sanctioned  the  use  of  a 
horee  as  a  metaphor  of  a  nation  conquering — why  should  we  not  look 
for  it  as  a  iynibol  of  a  nation  conquering  ?  We  believe  there  is  just 
IS  much  freedom  in  the  use  of  symbols  as  of  metaphors  in  scripture. 
They  are  derived  from  all  sources;  and  the  only  law  that  governs 
uiem  is  that  which  is  involved  in  their  very  definition,  which  is  no- 
▼nere  better  expressed  than  in  the  (so  called)  first  law.  They  can 
properly  (if  this  phrase  means  '  with  propriety^  according  to  usage 
«n<l  the  congruities  of  things)  represent  things  as  well  by  the 
principle  of  resemblance  as  by  that  of  analogy.  There  is  nothing  in 
tne  nature  of  things  which  makes  it  more  diflScult  or  incongruous,  if 
^Jj^ne  wisdom  chooses  to  adopt  such  a  course,  in  the  representation 
^^^  ^tion  of  men  by  one  man,  than  there  is  in  the  representation  of 
*  year  or  365  days  by  one  day.  So  that  when  this  law  announces 
^  the  representative  and  the  repr38ented  are  of  different  kinds, 
^neres,  or  ranks,  where  the  symbol  ca^/wqper/y  symbolize  something 
"'ffe^ent  from  itself,  it  in  fact  does  but  announce  that  this  is  true  in 
^  c^  izcept  those  in  which  it  is  no  ." 
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He  here  first  falls  into  the  very  nDfortunate  mistake  of 
confoxmdiDg  a  comparison  with  a  metaphor.  The  expression 
"The  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  visited  his  flock,  the  house  of 
Judah,  and  hath  made  them  cls  his  goodly  horse  in  the 
battle,''  is  not  a  metaphor,  bnt  a  comparison!  Exquisite 
qualifications  truly  this  gentleman  reveals  for  the  intricate 
task  he  has  undertaken !  We  have  seen  by  a  former  quota- 
tion, that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  diflference  between  the  defi' 
nition  of  a  symbol,  and  a  law  stating  the  relation  which  it 
sustains  to  that  which  it  is  employed  to  represent  It  heie 
appears  that  he  is  not  able  to  distinguish  a  metaphor  from  a 
simile !  And  these  are  but  specimens  of  the  discreditable 
ignorance  which  he  betrays  on  every  subject  he  ventures  to 
touch! 

He  &lls  also  into  the  still  further  error  of  assuming,  that 
because  metaphors  are  used  on  the  ground  of  resemblance 
in  a  single  particular,  symbols  may  also  be  used  on  that 
ground :  which  bespeaks  his  total  failure  to  discern  the  pecu- 
liar relation  in  which  they  are  employed — which  is  not  like 
metaphors  and  comparisons,  as  illmtrations^  but  as  rqpreamUir 
iivesj  which  requires  that  a  general  correspondence  should 
subsist  between  the  symbol  and  that  which  it  symbolizeSi 
like  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  first  law ;  that  agents  must 
represent  agents,  acts  acts,  and  effects  effects ;  and  that  that 
which  is  represented,  must  be  in  its  sphere  what  that  which 
represents  it  is  in  the  different  sphere  to  which  it  belongs. 
If  a  single  resemblance  were  the  ground  of  symbolization, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  not  a  symbol  employed  in  the  Scriptures 
that  does  not  bear  a  resemblance  in  some  single  particular  to 
innumerable  other  things,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  of  those  numberless  things  is  the  one  which  it  is 
employed  to  symbolize,  and  interpretation  would  be  wholly 
impossible.  This,  however,  is  precisely  what  suits  our  critic- 
He  wishes  to  be  at  liberty  to  assign  to  the  symbols  whatever 
meaning  he  pleases.  Nothing  inspires  him  with  so  much 
dread  as  laws  that  are  revealed,  that  clearly  determine  the 
main  features  of  the  meaning  of  that  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  that  are  absolutely  obligatory  on  the  interpreter. 

The  &ct  then  that  symbols  are  used  in  the  two  diflferMt 
relations  which  the  second  and  third  laws  designate,  is  indii^ 
putable.  It  is  equally  indisputable  that  they  are  always  usdl 
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on  the  ground  of  analogy)  except  when  there  is  a  necesaity 
fiom  the  peculiar  nature  or  circumstances  of  the  thing  to  be 
fiarediown,  that  they  should  be  used  on  the  ground  of 
identity  or  exact  likeness.  The  sneer  with  which  he 
doees  the  passage  last  quoted,  is  accordingly  a  sneer  at  the 
maDDer  tn  which  God  has  employed  the  symbols,  as  well  as 
•gaiiust  tfie  laws  in  which  the  mode  is  stated  in  which  they 
are  used.  He  says,  ''  so  that  when  this  law  announces  that 
the  representative  and  the  represented  are  of  different  kinds, 
sphereS)  or  ranks,  where  the  symbol  can  properly  symbolize 
something  diflferent  from  itself,  it  in  fact  does  but  announce 
tiiat  this  is  true  in  all  cases,  <except  tfvost  in  which  it  is  not^ 
Is  not  this  quite  as  effective  a  sarcasm  against  the  mode  in 
vhich  Ood  employs  the  symbols,  as  it  is  against  the  laws 
vhich  state  that  mode  7 
He  goes  on — 

"We have  been  willing^  to  try  this  law  just  as  it  stands,  without 
commenting  on  its  vague  phraseology.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  alto* 
getber  wanting  in  the  precision  wlitch  is  necessary  in  a  law  which 
claims  to  exclude  all  indiviciual,  arbitrary,  and  conjectural  interprets* 
tioDs.  The  little  phrase  '  can  properly^  has  given  play  (as  we  shall 
•ee  in  the  examination  of  the  proposition  involved  in  the  third  law) 
to  the  use  of  the  most  arbitrary  distinctions*  It  is  quite  remarkable, 
too,  that  immediately  on  announcing  the  law,  that  the  symbol  must 
represent  something  of  another  kind  from  itself,  Mr.  Lord  declares 
that  the  white  horse  and  his  rider  of  the  first  seal  represent  Trajan 
9nd  kit  ewceeson  (which  is  certainly  a  case  of  the  symbol  and  the 
•ymbolized  of  the  same  kind,  sphere,  and  rank),  and  then  makes  of 
Trajan  so  represented  by  the  white  horse  and  his  rider,  a  symbol  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  This  double  symbolization  is  at  the  same  time 
a  confatation  of  his  own  law,  and  a  demonstration  that  it  is  utterly 
unfit  to  gire  precision  and  certainty  to  the  interpretation  of  prophetic 
•jnibols,** 

We  quote  this  passage  simply  to  point  out  the  flagrant 
naisrepresentation  of  the  statement  that  **  Mr.  Lord  declares 
that  the  white  horse  and  his  rider  of  the  first  seal  represent 
^jdn  and  his  successors^  No  declaration  of  the  sort  has 
«V€r  been  made  by  ns.  We  have  Dever  fallen  into  the  error 
of  representing  that  a  horse  and  his  rider  could  be  used  as  a 
fijmbol  of  a  man  or  an  emperor  simply,  or  a  succession  of 
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emperors.  Such  blunders  are  reserved  to  writers  like  this 
critic,  who  are  not  able  to  distinguish  a  metaphor  from  a 
comparison ;  nor  the  definition  of  a  symbol  from  a  law  that 
states  the  correspondences  that  subsist  between  it  and  that 
which  it  represents.  The  passage  to  which  he  would  refer 
as  authority  for  hismisstatement,  is  doubtless  the  following ; — 
it  being  the  only  one  in  which  we  have  made  a  reference  to 
Trajan  in  connexion  with  the  first  seal. 

^  The  personage  on  the  horee,  is  a  warrior,  manifestly,  from  his 
being  armed  with  a  how,  an  instniment  io  chief  use  in  the  East,  at 
that  period,  hy  cavalry  especially,  in  attacks  at  a  distance.  The 
crown  was  given  him  for  conquests  he  had  already  attained,  and 
denoted  that  he  had  gained  them  for  the  power  from  which  he  drew 
his  authority,  and  received  his  crown,  not  for  himself:  and  that  he 
had  conducted  his  warfi&re,  therefore,  conformahly  to  the  ends  of  his 
office.  Otherwise  he  would  not  have  received  a  crown.  The  offm 
of  the  horse  wae  eimply  to  exhibit  hiniy  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  atti- 
tude in  which  victorious  warriors  appeared,  when  decreed  a  crown 
and  triumph,  and  on  the  other,  in  the  eiercise  of  his  profession ;  a 
mere  suhndiary  to  his  exerting  a  representative  agency,  as  in  the 
vision  of  the  nineteenth  chapter,  the  sword  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  Christ,  is  designed  merely  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
sentence  he  is  to  pronounce  on  his  enemies ;  and  the  horse  on  which 
he  is  seated,  that  he  is  to  descend  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  station 
as  a  victorious  king,  to  execute  that  sentence. 

^  The  symbol  is  thus  drawn  from  military  and  civil  life  in  ih$ 
Soman  empire,  in  which  it  was  customary  to  grant  a  triumphal 
return  to  the  capital,  and  a  crown  to  the  victorious  warrior,  which, 
as  it  was  the  act  of  the  senate,  was  a  civil  act;  and  the  peraonage 
taken  as  the  symbol  was  doubtless  [probably]  Trajan,  who  in  the 
year  96,  immediately  after  the  period  of  the  visions,  being  adopted 
by  Nerva,  and  declared  by  the  senate  his  colleague  and  succeaaor, 
marched  with  a  powerful  army  against  the  Dacians,  gained  important 
victories  and  conquests,  and  on  his  return  was  decreed  a  triumph. 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  who  followed  him — princes  of  a  similar 
character,  and  under  whom  the  empire  continued  to  flourish,  may 
also  be  considered  as  embodied  in  the  horseman." — Exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse,  pp.  66,  61. 

Here  the  representation  thus  is  first,  that  the  symbol  being 
drawn  from  military  and  civil  life  in  the  Soman  empire,  ihe 
personage  taken  as  the  symbol — the  horseman — ^was  proba- 
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Uy  Trajan :  not  as  this  critic  asserts,  that  the  hone  and  rider 
sgrnboUsed  Trajan;  and  next,  that  instead  of  being  a  symbol 
of  Trajan,  the  office  of  tlie  horse  was  merely  to  exhibit  the 
honeman  in  the  attitnde  of  a  victorious  warrior;  and  was  a 
mere  subsidiary  to  his  exerting  his  representative  agency. 
A  very  moderate  share  of  understanding  and  caution,  should 
have  withheld  our  critic  from  misapprehending  and  misrepre- 
senting this  plain  statement,  in  so  flagrant  a  manner. 

He  next  betrays  an  equal  confusion  of  mind  in  charging 
a  vagueness  and  inaccuracy  on  the  second  law,  which  exists 
oaly  in  his  misconception.    He  says  : — 

''We  object,  again  in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  first  and  the 
tUrd  Uw,  that  the  hinguage  of  the  law  itself  does  not  correspond  to 
the  UK  and  explanation  of  the  law,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  its 
adfocateib  For  instance,  challenged  by  this  law  we  find  a  case  of 
diviodj  interpreted  sjmbolization,  in  which  the  representative  and 
the  represented  are  not  of  different  sphereSy  but  are  of  the  same 
^bere.  Then  we  are  met  with  the  reply  that  though  they  are  of  the 
>sme  spherej  they  are  not  of  the  same  rank  or  kind,  and  that  there- 
fixe  the  law  still  holds  good.  In  like  manner  we  find  cases  in  which 
the  representative  and  the  represented  are  of  the  same  kind^  and  are 
BWt  again  with  the  assertion  that  though  of  the  same  kind  they  are 
not  of  the  same  rank  or  within  the  same  sphere.  Now  here  the  law 
readt  to  the  effect  that  symbols  and  things  symbolized  are  counter- 
Ftfte,  and  are  of  different  spheres  or  kinds,  or  ranks  ;  and  yet  it  is 
^^  as  if  it  read  *  different  spheres  and  kinds  and  ranks.'  We  need 
not  Bay  how  great  is  the  advantage  which  this  form  of  the  law  on 
the  one  hand,  and  this  use  of  it  on  the  other,  gives  to  its  advocates 
and  friends.  If  this  law  were  split  up  into  three  separate  laws,  its 
confutation  would  be  palpable  and  immediate.  Let  the  law  stand 
with  the  words  *  kinds  or  ranks'  stricken  out.  Then  let  it  stand  with 
the  word  *  spheres'  and  the  word  *  ranks'  stricken  out.  And  again 
1^  Jt  stand  with  the  words  *  spheres,  kinds'  expunged.  Then  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  each  case,  symbols  and  things 
•jmbolized  of  the  same  sphere,  the  same  kind,  and  the  same  rank, 
•**"  the  three  laws  in  succession  would  be  evidently  overthrown, 
^e  have  seen  in  part,  and  shall  see  more  fully,  that  some  symbols 
^  Ae  same  kinds,  and  others  of  the  same  spheres,  and  others  of  the 
**"^  i^ks  with  the  objects  which  they  represent,  are  used  in  Scrip- 
^^}  even  in  cases  where  they  could  properly  symbolize  something 
"^'^fent  from  themselves,  if  divine  wisdom  had  seen  fit  to  make  use 
^'  them.    Bnt  to  demand  that  we  should  show  that  each  symbol 
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ahovld  be  at  ihe9am€  tinu  of  the  same  sphere  and  ^nd  and  ranV,  it 
to  insist  that  we  should  make  symbols  rna  on  all  fonrs — a  demand 
which  we  do  not  make  eren  in  regard  to  the  metaphors,  whidi 
occupy  a  narrower  sphere,  and  are  subject  to  much  more  rigid  rules 
than  symbols." 

This  is  a  mere  attempt  to  create  a  difficultj  where  none 
exists.  If  this  writer  was  able  to  designate  any  instance  in 
which  the  law  has  misled  any  one,  why  did  he  not  specify 
it?  Why  did  he  content  himself— as  he  has  indeed  through- 
out nearly  his  whole  article — with  uttering  accusations  with* 
out  adducing  any  proof  to  sustain  them  ?  A  cheap  method 
of  accomplishing  his  object,  to  offer  objections  without 
showing  that  there  are  any  just  grounds  for  them;  and  to 
jQrame  statements  and  accusations  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  see  whether  they  are  not  gross  misrepresentations.  The 
following  is  the  law,  as  stated  and  exemplified  in  the  Jour- 
nal, April,  1851,  whence  it  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Winthrop, 
with  the  exception  that  he  substituted  sphere  for  species. 

^  The  second  law.  The  representative  and  that  which  it  repre- 
sents, while  the  counterpart  of  each  other,  are  of  different  species, 
kinds,  or  rank,  in  all  cases,  where  the  symbol  is  of  such  a  nature,  or 
is  used  in  such  a  relation,  that  it  can  properly  symbolize  some- 
tlung  different  from  itselC 

^  Thus  the  image  and  tree  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dreams,  the  beasts 
of  DanieFs  visions,  the  candlesticks,  the  stars,  the  incense,  the  robes, 
and  many  others  of  the  Apocalypse,  represent  agents  or  objects,  that 
while  a  counterpart  to  themselves,  are  yet  of  a  different  species  or 
q>here.  The  image  denotes  the  rulers  of  the  four  great  empires ;  the 
tree  symbolizes  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  monarch  of  the  Babylonian 
empire;  the  candlesticks  denote  churches;  incense,  the  prayers  of 
the  saints ;  and  robes,  their  righteousness.^ 

Can  anything  be  simpler  and  plainer  than  this?  Are 
not  the  examples  given,  real  exemplifications  of  the  law  ? 
That  some  of  these  symbols  are  of  a  different  species  from 
that  which  they  represent,  such  as  the  beasts  of  Daniel's 
visions  and  the  human  rulers  whom  they  symbolize,  is 
sorely  indisputable;  and  species  is  the  proper  term  to 
express  the  classes  to  which  they  belong,  both  being  living 
oreaturei.     It  is  equally  clear  that  the  incense  and  prayers^ 
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the  robes,  and  righteousness,  are  of  different  kinds,  not  dif- 
ferent species,  nor  different  ranks ;  while  the  horsemen  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  seals,  which  symbolize  official 
persons  in  the  church,  are  of  a  different  rank  from  those 
whom  they  represent  This  writer's  statement  "that  the 
language  of  the  law  itself  does  not  correspond  to  the  use  and 
explanation  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  its  advocates,"  is  thus 
wholly  unfounded.  Not  a  shadow  of  ground  exists  for  his 
assertion,  that  while  the  law  reads  that  "  symbols  and  the 
things  symbolized  are  of  different  spheres,  kinds,  or  ranks, 
it  is  tised  as  if  it  read,  "  different  spheres  and  kinds  and 
ranks."  If  he  was  able  to  point  out  any  instance  of  the  use 
of  the  law  by  us,  or  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  which  a  symbol  is 
interpreted  as  not  only  of  a  different  species  or  sphere,  but 
also  both  of  a  different  kind  and  a  different  rank  from  that 
which  it  symbolizes,  why  did  he  not  allege  it?  He,  how- 
ever, does  not  produce  any  such  instance,  and  we  seriously 
doubt  indeed,  whether  he  understands  what  his  proposition 
means. 

He  now  proceeds  to  offer  objections  to  the  third  law.  He 
says: — 

**  But  it  is  the  third  law  made  necessary  by  the  exception  contained 
in  the  first,  on  which  Mr.  W.  has  bestowed  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. If  it  is  not  sustained,  the  second  law  cannot  stand.  It 
involves  this  proposition,  that  '  there  are  symbols  of  such  a  nature, 
station,  and  relation,  that  there  is  nothing  of  an  analogous  kind  which 
they  can  represent;  and  they  symbolize  agents,  objects,  acts,  or 
events  of  their  own  kind.' 

^  Now  the  first  thing  to  which  we  object  is,  that  the  author's  own 
affirmations,  explanatory  of  this  law,  do  not  agree  with  the  law 
itselfl  The  law  itself,  as  formally  expressed,  is  one  thing — according 
to  the  explanation,  it  is  another  thing.  The  law  states,  that  when 
there  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  symbol,  it  symbolizes  agents,  <fec., 
of  its  own  kind.  The  explanation  affirms,  that  in  this  case,  the 
symbol  symbolizes  itself.  For  example — the  first  words  explanatory 
of  the  law  make  this  assertion.  *  Thus  in  Rev.  v.  1,  the  Lamb,  the 
incarnate  Son  of  Grod,  appears  in  the  vision,  as  his  own  representa^ 
tive^^ — not  the  representative  of  something  of  his  own  kind.  The 
explanation  of  the  law  does  not  explain  the  law,  or  agree  with  it, 
as  it  stands.  The  law  then  should  read  *  symbols  that  are,'  dec, 
symbolize  themselves^  or  agents,  objects,  acts,  or  events  of  the  same 
kind." 
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The  whole  air  of  truth  and  importance  which  this  cap- 
tious objection  wears,  results  from  the  critic's  disregarding 
the  classification  of  symbols  in  the  article  in  the  Journal, 
April,  1851,  and  in  the  Essay  which  is  founded  on  it,  among 
which  one  is  denominated  Divine.  The  language  of  the 
Journal  is : — 

**  There  is  little  room  for  discussion  respectiDg  the  classification  of 
the  symbols.  It  is  manifest  that  there  can  be  no  other  classes  than  : — 
1,  divine,  and  2,  created ;  3,  intelligent,  and  4,  unintelligent ;  5, 
Hying,  and  6,  inanimate ;  7,  natural,  and  8,  artificial ;  0,  real,  and  10, 
risionary ;  11,  proper,  and  12,  monstrous: — and  that  there  are  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  those  classes  is  easily  shown  :  as  the  Ancient  of 
days  and  the  Lamb  of  the  first :  seraphim,  living  creatures,  angels, 
men,  souls,  unclean  spirits,  the  risen  dead,  of  the  second,  third,  and 


In  the  Essay,  the  following  are  specified  as  examples  of 
divine  symbols : — 

«  Divine,  as  God  (the  Father)  Rev.  iv.  2,  3  ;  vi.  1 ;  xi.  16,  lY  ;  xix. 
4,  called  the  Ancient  of  Days,  Dan.  vii.  9,  13.  The  Son  of  God, 
called  in  Rev.  vi.  1,  16,  the  Lamb;  and  in  Rev.  xix.  13,  the  Word 
of  God ;  and  in  Dan.  vii.  13 ;  Rev.  1,  13,  one  like  a^Son  of  Man.*' 
-p.  17. 

There  is  thus,  according  to  this  classification,  a  kind  or 
class  of  symbols  that  are  divine ;  and  the  law  in  question  is 
framed  in  harmony  with  this  classification.  To  say,  there- 
fore, that  divine  symbols  represent  their  own  kind,  is  as 
perfectly  proper,  as  intelligible,  and  as  little  open  to  mis- 
construction or  misconception,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that 
they  represent  themselves,  or  that  when  a  divine  being 
appears  as  a  symbol,  he  represents  himself.  The  pretence 
that  the  law  and  the  explanation  that  is  given  of  it,  do  not 
agree  with  each  other,  is  wholly  groundless  and  captious, 
and  would  never  have  been  made  had  not  this  writer  been 
ambitious  of  finding  fault  rather  than  careful  to  keep  himself 
within  the  limits  of  truth.     He  goes  on : — 

^But  how  singular  the  idea  which  pervades  the  whole  of  this 
chapter,  that  a  thing  can  be  its  own  representative  !    It  is  converting 
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into  a  law  of  interpretation  the  line  which  has  been  so  often  quoted 
as  the  sublimest  of  bulls — 

'None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel' 

The  very  idea  of  a  symbol  is  that  it  is  one  thing  standing  in  the 
place  of  another.  When  the  other  is  present,  it  needs  nothing  to 
stand  in  its  place,  and  to  stand  as  its  own  representative  is  language 
to  which  we  can  attach  no  meaning.'' 

If  our  critic  was  unjust  and  captious  in  the  preceding 
objection,  he  certainly  is  ingenuous  here ;  for  he  candidly 
acknowledges  that  the  difficulty  with  him  on  this  point  is, 
that  he  has  not  perspicacity  enough  to  comprehend  what  the 
statement,  that  a  symbol  represents  itself,  means  I  We  only 
regret  that  he  had  not  discovered  that  most  of  his  objections 
had  their  origin  in  much  the  same  cause.  A  clear  head,  a 
thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and  a  spirit  of  candor,  would 
have  withheld  him  from  the  unpardonable  misrepresenta* 
tions  and  crude  blunders  of  which  his  articles  are  so  largely 
made  up. 

The  vision,  Eev.  xix.  11-21,  is  representative  of  Christ's 
coming  from  heaven  with  his  armies,  and  destroying  those 
who  are  represented  by  the  wild  beast,  the  false  prophet, 
and  the  kings  and  their  armies  at  the  great  battle  of  God 
Almighty.  Now,  is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  under- 
standing that  Christ's  appearance  in  that  vision  is  symboli- 
cal of  his  literal  coming  at  the  great  battle  there  foreshown, 
than  there  is  that  the  descending  with  him  of  the  armies  of 
heaven  on  white  horses,  symbolizes  the  coming  with  him  of 
those  armies  at  his  second  advent ;  and  that  the  appearance 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  their  armies  symbolizes  the 
real  presence  of  the  kings  and  their  armies  at  that  battle? 
Is  there  anything  in  the  one  that  is  any  more  incomprehen- 
sible or  puzzling  than  there  is  in  the  other  ?  Might  not  the 
Word  of  God  appear  in  the  vision  to  foreshow  his  appearing 
in  the  great  scene  which  the  vision  represents,  with  just  as 
much  propriety  as  the  risen  saints,  and  the  kings  and 
armies  in  the  natural  life,  might  appear  to  foreshow  their 
literal  presence  in  the  scene  which  the  vision  symbolizes  ? 
It  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  it  can  be  otherwise.  It  would 
discredit  the  intellect  of  a  child  to  find  any  difficulty  here. 
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This  writer,  however,  pretends  that  it  is  a  selfcontradiction; 
that  the  very  word  symbol  shows,  by  its  meaning,  that  that 
which  it  denotes  cantiot  be  used  in  this  relation.  But  where 
did  be  ascertain  that  the  word  symbol  has  that  signification ; 
"  that  the  very  idea  of  a  symbol  is,  that  it  is  one  thing 
standing  in  the  place  of  another?"  Why,  if  able,  did  he 
not  verify  this  statement?  Assertion,  however,  without 
proof,  is  his  fiivorite  method  of  establishing  his  proposition. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  ground  for  such  a  narrow  defini- 
tion of  a  symbol.  The  definition  given  in  the  Journal  for 
April,  1851,  is,  that  "  A  symbol  is  an  agent  or  object  em- 
ployed as  an  instrument  of  revelation  by  the  Most  High,  as 
ihe  representative  of  an  agent  or  object  in  respect  to  Us 
nature^  state,  acts,  or  the  events  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject." The  definition  given  by  Mr.  Winthrop  is,  that  sym- 
bols ^  are  representative  agents  and  objects,  with  their  acts^ 
effects,  characteristics,  conditions,  and  relations."  These 
definitions  comprehend  aU  that  belongs  to  a  symbol  simply  as 
such.  That  by  which  an  agent,  object,  act,  or  effect  is  a  sym- 
bol, is  simply  that  it  is  used  as  a  representative  of  an  agent| 
object,  act,  or  effect  What  the  relation  is  in  which  it  is 
used,  does  not  depend  simply  on  the  fact  that  symbols  are 
representatives;  but  on  its  own  nature  as  an  agent  or  object^ 
or  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  employed.  The  fistncy 
that  the  word  symbol  renders  it  impossible  that  a  divine 
agent  should  symbolize  himself,  is  altogether  arbitrary  and 
groundless.  It  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  symbolize  himself  in 
the  vision,  Rev.  xix.  11-21,  than  it  is  that  the  armies  of 
heaven  should  symbolize  the  armies  of  heaven,  or  that  the 
kings  and  their  armies  should  symbolize  the  kings  and  their 
armies. 

On  the  paragraphs  that  follow,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
make  out  that  the  Lamb  who  appeared  in  the  vision,  Bev. 
T.,  took  the  book  of  seven  seals  from  him  who  sat  on  the 
throne,  and  received  the  worship  of  the  living  creatures, 
elders,  and  angels,  was  not  the  Son  of  God,  but  a  literal 
lamb,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  animadvert  at 
large,  as  the  subject  was  treated  by  us  in  the  Journal,  Octo- 
ber, 1853,  pp.  251-257.  To  prove  that  it  was  Christ  who 
appeared  in  the  visioui  and  received  the  homage  of  the  wor- 
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•hippera,  and  that' the  word  Lamb  is  used  as  his  denomina* 
tiTe — not  of  the  animal  of  which  it  is  the  proper  name,  it 
will  be  sofficient  to  state:  1,  that  of  the#V7ent7*two  instances 
in  which  it  is  nsed  in  the  Bevelation,  it  indisputably  ia 
used  as  the  name  of  Christ  in  all  except  the  one  in  question. 
Thos,  it  is  used  in  that  sense  in  the  utterance  from  heaven, 
ehap.  xiL  10,  11.  "  Now  is  come  salvation  and  strength, 
and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  power  of  his  Christy 
tor  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  which  accused 
tliem  before  God  day  and  night.  And  they  overcame  him 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testi* 
mony.''  Here  the  Lamb  is  indisputably  the  same  personage 
as  Christ)  and  the  blood  by  which  the  victors  conquered  was 
Christ's  blood,  not  the  blood  of  an  animal  that  had  merely 
existed  in  vision.  But  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  here,  is  the 
same  blood  as  that  of  the  Lamb,  chap,  v.,  by  which  the  liv- 
ing creatures  and  elders  proclaim  that  they  were  redeemed 
Christ,  by  whose  blood  they  were  redeemed,  is,  therefore, 
the  Lamb  there  as  literally  and  absolutely  as  he  is  here.  So, 
also,  chap.  vii.  14,  "  the  blood  of  the  Lajnb,"  in  which  they 
who  came  out  of  great  tribulation  '*  had  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white,"  was  the  blood  of  Christ,  not  the 
blood  of  an  animal.  That  the  Lamb,  v.  17,  who  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  who  is  to  feed  them,  and  lead  them  to 
the  fountains  of  living  waters,  is  Christ,  not  an  animal,  is 
seen  from  those  acts,  which  are  proper  only  to  an  intelligence 
in  a  form  like  his,  not  to  a  mere  animal  who  cannot  feed, 
nor  guide  such  an  infinite  crowd  of  intelligent  and  immortal 
beings.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  symbols,  that  the  acts 
ascribed  to  them  are  in  harmony  with  their  nature.  If 
actions  are  attributed  to  an  animal  that  are  not  appropriate 
to  it,  as  a  mere  animal,  such  as  speaking — a  mouth  is  given 
to  it,  that  it  may  be  made  competent  to  the  utterance  of 
boasts  and  blasphemies  that  are  suited  to  the  nature  of  those 
whom  they  represent,  as  to  the  wild  beast.  Rev.  xiii.  5.  So 
"  the  Lamb  that  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  and  with  him  a  hun- 
dred  forty  and  four  thousand,  having  his  Father^s  name 
written  on  their  foreheads"  was  Christ,  not  an  animal,  chap, 
xiv.  1.  The  Father  is  the  Father  of  Christ,  not  of  an  ani- 
mal. It  is  Christ,  too,  whom  the  hundred  forty  and  four 
thousand  follow  whithersoever  he  goes,  and  to  whom  and  to 
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Gh>d  they  are  the  first  fruits,  chap.  xiv.  4.  It  is  Obrist,  also, 
to  whom  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  is  addressed, 
"  Great  and  marvell#tis  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ; 
just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints,"  chap.  xv. 
8 ;  and  it  is  he  on  whom  the  kings  shall  make  war,  and  the 
Lamb  shall  overcome  them ;  for  he  is  Lord  of  lords  and 
King  of  kings,  Rev.  xvii.  14.  And  finally,  it  is  Christ  whose 
marriage  is  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  whose  wife  is  the 
risen  and  glorified  saints,  who  are  to  be  arrayed  in  fine 
linen,  clean  and  white,  which  is  the  symbol  of  righteousness. 
To  suppose  that  in  any  of  these  instances  the  Lamb  spoken 
of  was,  or  is,  an  animal,  is  not  only  without  any  reason  in 
the  text,  but  is  to  convert  the  passages  into  revolting  sole- 
cisms, and  to  detract  from  the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  God. 

2.  It  is  apparent  also  from  the  proclamation  that  was  made, 
that  no  created  being  wa^  worthy  to  take  the  book,  knd  open 
its  seals.  '*  And  I  saw  a  strong  angel  proclaiming  with  a  loud 
voice :  Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book  and  to  loose  the 
seals  thereof?  And  no  one  in  heaven,  nor  on  earth,  neither 
under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open  the  book,  neither  to  look 
upon  it."  Can  a  grosser  contradiction  be  oflfered  to  this 
declaration,  than  to  suppose  that  notwithstanding  no  one  was 
able  or  worthy,  the  agent  who,  in  fistct,  immediately  took  the 
book  and  opened  its  seals,  was  not  merely  a  creature,  but  an 
unintelligent  animal  I 

8.  The  personage  denominated  a  Lamb,  chap,  v.,  is  ex- 
plained, V.  5,  as  being  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the 
Boot  of  David:  titles  that  belong  exclusively  to  Christ. 
The  Lamb,  to  whom  they  are  applied,  must  therefore  have 
been  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  a  mere  animal. 

4.  It  is  clear  also  from  the  actions  ascribed  to  him, — ^receiv- 
ing the  book  from  the  hand  of  the  Father,  and  opening  the 
seals.  How  could  a  mere  .animal  have  taken  the  book,  and 
broken  its  seals — acts  that  are  proper  only  to  an  intelligent 
being  who  had  hands  7  That  he  had  seven  horns  and  seven 
eyes,  is  no  more  a  proof  that  he  was  not  in  a  human  form, 
than  that  a  sword  went  out  of  his  mouth  as  he  appeared  in 
the  visions,  chap.  L  16,  xix.  15.  There  not  only  is  no 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  Lamb  was  a  mere  ani- 
mal, not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  that  supposition  cannot 
be  made  without  the  grossest  violation  of  the  passage. 
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And  finally,  this  critic  intimates  that  there  are  no  Divine 
symbols ;  that  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son  ever  appeared 
in  the  visions  in  person ;  but  that  they  are  exhibited  in  them 
only  by  symbols  of  a  different  order. 

*^  Int  he  caae  mentioned,  for  instance,  on  page  45,  taken  from  Rev. 
ziz.  11-21,  where  a  warrior  with  his  sword  going  out  of  his  mouth 
ajmbolizes  the  Saviour,  it  is  said  that  Christ  appears  as  His  otni  rtprt- 
Meniatlve,  What  a  confusion  of  all  our  ordinary  use  of  language  is 
here!  A  warrior  appears,  and  his  name  is  called  thb  wobd 
ov  God  ;  and  instead  of  the  obvious  explanation,  that  the  warrior  is 
a  symbol,  and  that  we  know  who  the  symbol  represents  by  the  title 
given  him,  we  are  told  that  the  Saviour,  not  in  his  own  form,  but 
ID  the  form  of  a  warrior,  is  in  one  form  and  character  a  symbol  of 
himulf^  in  another  form  and  character ! 

**  And  when  again  it  is  said,  that  God  the  Father  symbolizes  him- 
self because  no  created  agent  could  properly  represent  him,  we  see 
not  how  we  are  to  receive  this  dictum,  when  we  find  that  he  if  repre- 
smted,  vaguely  indeed  but  with  sublime  visibility,  in  the  4th  chap- 
ter ci  Revelation." 

But  that  he  who  is  called  Faithful  and  True,  who  descend- 
ed from  heaven  on  the  white  horse,  Rev.  xix.  11-21,  was  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  a  human  warrior,  is  clear  from 
his  name  and  the  titles  given  him  ;  for  it  is  a  law  of  symbols 
that  the  names  by  which  they  are  designated,  are  their  real 
Bames.  Thus  the  term  candlestick,  star,  mau,  horn,  beast, 
locust,  crown,  bow,  waters,  earth,  linen,  robes,  incense, 
horses,  kings,  and  all  other  names  of  the  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse,  are  their  real  proper  names,  not  metaphorical 
terms,  that  are  unappropriate  to  their  nature.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  symbols  really 
were.  But  the  name  of  this  warrior  is  expressly  declared  to 
be  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords.  He  was  the  Word  of  God,  therefore,  not  a  mere 
semblance  of  his  person,  or  a  human  warrior.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Lamb,  chap,  v.,  who  took  the  book,  was  the  divine 
and  human  personage  who  is  designated  by  that  name,  the 
Lamb  of  God,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Eoot  of 
David — denominatives  that  belong  exclusively  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  distinguish  him  from  all  other  intelligent  beings. 
And  so  the  divine  personage  beheld  by  Daniel,  chap,  vii., 
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who  judged  and  destroyed  the  beast,  was  the  Ancient  of 
days ;  in  other  words  the  self-existent  Jehovah. 

But  that  Jehovah  appeared  in  person  in  the  visions  in 
which  homage  was  offered  to  him,  and  acts  were  exerted 
that  are  appropriate  only  to  him,  is  clear  from  the  &ct  that 
the  prophets  expressly  declare  that  they  saw  him.    Thus 
Isaiah  in  relating  the  vision,  chap,  vi.,  says :  "  I  saw  Jehovah 
sitting  upon  a  throne  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled 
the  temple.     Above  it  stood  the  seraphims,  each  one  had  six 
wings,  with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he 
covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly.    And  one  cried 
nnto  another,  and  said :  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  Jehovah  of  hosts ; 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.    Then  said  I :  Woe  is 
me,  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lipSi 
and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips ;  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts."    Ezekiel 
also,  chap,  xliii.,  represents  that  he  saw  "  the  glory  of  the 
God  of  Israel  come  from  the  way  of  the  east ;  and  his  voice 
was  like  many  waters ;  and  the  earth  shone  with  his  glory ; 
and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  came  into  the  house  by  the  way  of 
the  gate,  whose  prospect  is  towards  the  east ;  and  he  heard 
him  speaking  unto  faim  out  of  the  house ;  and  he  said :  Son 
of  man,  the  place  of  my  throne,  and  the  place  of  the  soles  of 
my  feet,  where  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
iBTael  for  ever."    A  crowd  of  similar  passages  might^be 
quoted.      Whom  now  shall  we  believe; — these  prophets 
who  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who 
thus  explicitly  declare  that  they  saw  Jehovah  in  their 
prophetic  visions ;  or  our  critic,  who  avers  that  it  was  some- 
thing  of  a  wholly  different  nature  that  they  beheld ;  mere 
spectres,  forms,  or  shadows,  that  had  neither  divinity  nor  life  I 
That  it  was  Jehovah  himself  and  Christ  who  appeared  in 
these  visions,  not  spectres  or  human  beings,  is  seen  from  the 
worship   that  was  offered  to  them.    The  appearance  of 
Jehovah  in  the  vision  beheld  by  Isaiah,  chap,  vi.,  was  not 
symbolic  of  his  visible  appearance  on  a  subsequent  occasion ; 
it  was  not  prophetic,  but  was  designed  simply  to  apprise 
Isaiah  that  it  was  He  that  gave  him  his  commission  as  a 
prophet ;  and  to  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  his  majesty ; 
sooh  also  was  the  object  of  the  vision  of  the  glory  of  Ood, 
beheld  by  Esekiel,  chap.  L  and  x.    Neither  was  the  appear- 
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ance  of  Gk>d  the  Father,  Rey.  iy.,  nor  of  the  Father  and 
Christ,  chap,  y.,  prophetic  of  their  appearance  at  a  subsequent 
period.  They  were  not  representatives  of  the  future,  but 
were  designed  merely,  first  to  impress  the  prophet  with  the 
majesty  of  God  and  his  relations  to  all  created  beings,  and 
next  to  show  him  that  it  was  from  him  the  creator  and  ruler 
of  the  universe,  that  the  Revelation  came  that  was  about  to 
be  unveUed ;  and  indicate  the  deity  and  office  of  Christ  as 
the  Lamb  of  God,  who  had  made  expiation  for  man,  and  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  who  reigns  over  the 
cfauTch,  and  is  at  length  to  complete  its  redemption.  As 
then  these  were  not  prophetic  appearances,  and  the  worship 
that  was  offered  to  God  and  the  Lamb  was  not  representa- 
tive of  a  worship  to  be  offered  by  creatures  at  a  future 
period,  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  personages  worshipped  as 
divine  were  not  truly  those  personages,  then  the  homage 
was  not  paid  to  God,  but  to  spectres,  mere  empty  forms,  and 
an  animal ;  which  is  impossible ;  as  such  a  homage  would  be 
the  greatest  of  all  conceivable  &lsehoods,  and  would  involve 
a  direct  and  positive  denial  to  Jehovah  of  bis  peculiar  acts 
and  prerogatives  as  the  creator  of  the  universe.  For  it  is  a 
law  of  symbols  thatHdl  the  faculties,  prerogatives,  and  acts 
ascribed  to  them,  are  in  harmony  with  their  nature.  No  in- 
stance can  be  pointed  out  in  which  powers  or  acts  are 
ascribed  to  a  symbol,  that  are  altogether  inconsistent  with 
its  nature.  But  if  these  personages  that  received  the 
homage  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  were  not  divine  personages, 
a  nature,  character,  acts,  relations,  and  rights  are  ascribed  to 
them,  that  do  not  belong  to  them  at  all,  but  are  wholly 
peculiar  to  God  the  Father  and  Christ.  These  ascriptions 
are  therefore  wholly  false;  and  they  involve  a  denial  to 
Jehovah  and  Christ  of  the  corresponding  acts,  relations,  and 
rights  that  are  peculiar  to  them,  as  God  the  Creator,  and 
Christ  the  Redeemer :  for  as  there  is  but  one  being  who  has 
created  all  things,  and  is  worthy  of  the  homage  of  all  intdli- 
gent  creatures  on  that  account;  and  there  is  but  one  being 
who  has  died  for  men,  and  redeemed  them  by  his  blood ; — 
to  ascribe  those  acts  and  rights  to  others,  is  to  deny  that 
they  are  the  acts  and  rights  of  God  and  Christ,  and  is  there- 
by to  undeify  them.  Such  is  the  climax  of  error  in  whicih 
ihifl  writei^s  objections  terminate. 
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He  at  length  closes  his  discussion  with  a  formal  avowal 
of  the  belief  he  has  so  frequently  betrayed,  that  the  prophe- 
cies are  not  in  fact  a  revelation^  but  are  essentially  unintelli- 
gible, and  designed  far  more  to  puzzle  and  mock  us  than  to 
aid  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  events  which  they  pro- 
fess to  disclose  to  us.     Thus  he  says : — 

^  The  result  of  our  examination  of  this  able  exposition  of  Mr.  Lord^s 
seven  laws,  has  been  a  full  conviction  that  prophecy  and  sjroboliza- 
tion  cannot  be  su>>jected  to  any  rigid  system  of  interpretation.  Look- 
ing at  the  prophecies  which  have  been  divinely  interpreted,  as  they 
stand,  unclassified,  we  find  that  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  are  they 
conveyed.  Representatives  of  coming  events  by  way  of  analogy,  and 
of  resemblance;  symbolical  creatures  and  objects  which  have  no 
existence  in  nature;  symbolical  and  literal  narratives  intermixed  ;  in 
short,  anything  that  represents  or  foreshadows  another  seems  to  be 
freely  used  by  inspiration,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  light  shed 
upon  them  by  other  interpretations,  and  by  the  usual  rules  which 
apply  to  figurative  and  symbolical  representations.  But  that,  as 
asserted  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  this  whole  subject,  instead  of  being  as  many 
suppose,  vague,  uncertain,  and  indeterminate,  is  controlled  by  well 
established  laws ;  and  God^s  word  in  all  its  parts,  the  symbolic  as 
well  as  the  unsymbolic,  contains  what  is  prt>per]y  called  a  revelation 
or  disclosure  of  the  high  counsels  of  heaven,  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  men — that  this  is  a  just  account  of  symbolic 
scripture  we  do  not  believe.  Prophecy  is  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place.  The  plaice  is  dark  in  which  it  shines.  It  shines  in  the  dark 
place — and  yet  all  the  darkness  is  by  no  means  dissipated.  There  is 
not  a  full  revelation  of  that  dark  place,  the  future,  in  which  it  shines. 
He  who  has  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  and  wondrous  cave 
and  seen  a  single  light  or  torch  within,  can  well  comprehend  the 
ofiSce  and  effect  of  prophecy.  It  rather  reveals  the  darkness — makes 
the  darkness  visible — than  dissipates  the  darkness  and  reveals  the 
things  which  it  envelopes.  As  he  holds  up  the  torch  within  the 
cavern,  he  may  catch  vague  outlines  of  the  outjutting  prominences, 
and  from  some  pendant  stalactite,  or  diamond-pointed  rock,  he  may 
catch  gleams  which  intimate  to  him  the  glories  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. And  the  longer  he  remains  in  the  cave,  and  strains  his  eyes 
to  discover  the  objects  there,  the  more  defined  will  the  general  outlines 
and  prominent  features  become.  And  so  the  devout  student  of  the 
word  of  (jrod  who  enters  into  the  future  with  the  torch  of  prophecy 
in  his  hand,  will  be  able  to  see  some  prominent  features  of  Uie  future 
and  catch  some  rays  of  the  enveloped  glories  that  sorroand  him ;  bat 
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the  loDger  he  gax6«,  and  the  more  he  sees,  the  more  fully  will  he  be 
persaaded  that  prophecy  is  not  a  revelation^  but  a  dim  intimation^  of 
the  things  which  lie  in  the  future.  Not  until  our  Lord  comes  in  the 
blaze  of  glory,  will  all  that  is  in  that  dark  place  be  revealed.'' 

He  thus  expigesses,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  a  fall 
conviction  that  prophecy  is  not  interpretable  by  "  any  well 
established  laws;"  and  if  it  is  not  interpr^able  by  such  laws, 
it  most  assuredly  is  not  by  any ;  and  he  discards  without 
reserve  the  belief  that  **  the  Word  of  God  in  all  its  parts,  the 
symbolic  as  well  as  the  unsymbolic,  contains  what  is  pro- 
perly called  a  revelation^  or  disclosure  of  the  high  counsels  of 
heaven  in  regard  to  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  men." 
What  a  pity  that  this  gentleman  had  not  stood  by  the 
apostle  John  when  he  penned  the  Apocalypse,  and  informed 
him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  imagining  that  God  had  made 
a  Revelation  to  him  of  things  that  were  shortly  to  come  to 
pass !  How  unfortunate  that  he  could  not  have  intercepted 
the  prophet  from  penning  the  encouraging  assurance  that 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of 
this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things  which  are  written 
therein !"  For  what  blessing  can  be  derived  from  reading, 
hearing,  and  keeping  them,  if  they  convey  no  information 
respecting  the  great  events  which  they  profess  to  foreshow  ? 
Instead  of  that  benediction,  had  he  been  called  to  frame  a 
blessing  in  accordance  with  his  disbelief  of  the  intelligible- 
ness  of  the  prophecy,  he  would  have  written  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  lives  after  all  the  words  of  this  prophecy  have  been 
accomplislygd ;  for  he  alone — so  utterly  impossible  is  it  to 
know  by  what  law  they  are  to  be  interpreted — can  have  any 
chance  of  understanding  their  meaning!  His  whole  aim  thus 
is  to  depreciate  the  prophetic  portions  of  the  Bible,  to  discredit 
them  as  unintelligible,  and  to  dissuade  the  people  of  God 
from  looking  to  them  for  a  knowledge  of  the  future.  There 
is  nothing  he  so  much  dreads  as  that  clear  and  authoritative 
laws  should  be  discovered  by  which  they  are  to  be  inter- 
preted ;  there  is  nothing  from  which  he  shrinks  with  deeper 
alarm  than  from  the  thought  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should 
be  regarded  as  revealing  such  laws  in  the  interpretations  he 
has  given  of  the  symbols,  and  thence  that  they  should  be 
taken  as  a  guide  in  interpretation  !     Hence  it  is  that  he  has 
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striven  with  all  the  arts  of  which  he  is  master,  to  confute, 
embarrass,  and  set  aside  the  laws  as  we  have  stated  and  advo- 
cated them  of  symbolization  ;  but  with  what  slender  powers, 
however,  with  what  a  sad  betrayal  of  ignorance,  with  what 
captiousness,  with  what  a  reliance  on  assertion  in  place  of 
proof,  and  with  how  little  success,  our  readei*  will  now  judge. 
Having  noticed  all  his  objections  and  cavils,  and  given  we 
think  to  each  of  the  long  series  a  simple,  scriptural,  and  irrefu- 
table answer,  we  dismiss  him  with  friendly  wishes,  and  an 
earnest  recommendation  to  study  the  subject  before  he  again 
attempts  to  discuss  it,  and  especially  to  take  better  care  not  to 
make  his  assault  on  the  views  we  advocate,  an  attack  on  the 
word  of  God. 


Art.  II. — The  Oiugin  of  the  Society  or  JmuiTa 

Ignatius  Loyola,  the  patriarch  and  founder  of  this 
society,  was  born  in  Spain.  In  early  life  he  was  a  soldier. 
He  abandoned  himself  to  his  passions,  and  his  biographers 
remark,  that  vanity  and  ambition  were  his  ruling  propensi- 
ties. In  1521,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  at 
Pampeluna,  a  city  of  Spain,  which  the  French  were  at  that 
time  besieging.  During  the  siege,  his  thigh  was  broken,  and 
having  been  badly  set,  he  had  it  broken  again  and  re-set ;  but 
finding  after  this  second  operation  that  a  bone  projected,  so 
as  to  detract  in  some  degree  from  the  beauty  of  his  personal 
appearance,  he  had  the  part  cut  off,  and  then  applied, 
during  several  days,  a  machine  of  iron  to  extend  the  limb, 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  former  gait  and  exterior. 

To  amuse  himself  while  in  this  condition,  he  asked  to  be 
supplied  with  romances ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  such 
books,  he  fell  upon  a  life  of  the  Saints  written  in  a  romantic 
style.  This  book  made  an  impression  on  his  mind.  From 
that  time  the  Jesuits  date  his  conversion ;  and  they  pretend 
that  within  the  same  year  he  received  from  heaven  abundant 
iavors,  visions,  raptures,  and  ecstasies,  from  which  he  seemed 
to  receive  new  light  (Baillet,  §  6).  His  followers  say,  that 
God  made  him  comprehend  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  as 
clearly  as  men  see  and  know  each  oiher ;  and  that  without 
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any  religious  instruction  or  study,  he  composed  upon  this 
mystery  a  very  ample,  and,  as  they  account  it,  an  admirable 
treatise,  which  they  pretend  has  been  lost.  He  had  also, 
acconling  to  the  same  authors,  another  vision,  which,  to  the 
Jesuits,  is  much  more  interesting.  During  an  ecstasy  ot 
trance,  which  continued  eight  days,  God  revealed  to  him — 
so  they  say — the  plan  and  the  astonishing  progress  of  the 
society  he  was  one  day  to  establish.  This  assertion  is  con- 
tained, not  in  particular  authors  only,  but  in  the  Directory, 
which  is  a  work  of  the  whole  society.  (See  Directorium  in 
Exercitia  Spiritualia  S.P.N.  Ignatii  Prcem.  3.) 

If  Ignatius  formed  immediately  the  plan  of  his  society, 
the  remark  of  Pasquier,  who  saw  the  origin  of  it,  is  probably 
not  unfounded,  namely : — "  That  he  was  one  of  the  most 
wise  and  consistent  worldlings  of  the  age."    An  analysis  of 
the  government,  privileges,  and  statutes  of  the  society  will 
tend  to  confirm  this  opinion.     However  this  may  be,  it  was 
during  his  first  solitude  he  composed  his  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises,— a  book  which    afterwards  occasioned    him    much 
opposition.     As  his  mind  was  yet  full  of  military  exercises, 
he  composed  the  work  according  to  his  ideas  of  a  war. 
Such  ideas  too  were,  with  him,  not  merely  theoretical ;  for 
having  had  a  dispute  with  a  Moor  concerning  Mary,  the 
Mollier  of  Our  Lord,  he  regretted  afterwards  that  he  allowed 
the  blasphemer  to  escape,  and  pursued  him  with  the  inten- 
tion to  kill  him.     Ilappily  he  missed  the  wa}*-  the  Moor  had 
taken,  and  thus  failed  of  committing  the  crime  which  blind 
and  fanatical  zeal  had  suggested.     (Baillct.) 

A^io  first  years  after  his  conversion  (such  as  it  was)  were 

spent  in  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  and  other  places, 

iw  aflected  mortifications,  which  exposed  him  to  ridicule. 

iiis  desire  to  form  a  body  of  disciples  influenced  him  to 

conunence  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  at  the  age  of 

^^'^.V'three ;  but  he  made  no  progress  in  it,  as  well  for 

^^nt  of  taste,  as  on  account  of  his  propensity  to  lead  a  wan- 

denng  jjf^^     Yq\,  in  1526  he  went  to  Alcala,  to  study  phi- 

-^\yy ;  and  notwithstanding   he  made  great  efforts  to 

J^uire  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  his  mind  became  con- 

...     >  ^nd  all  his  toil  was  abortive.    Notwithstanding  his 

Uccess  in  learning,  he  had  already  some  followers,  and 

'  ^^^ook  to    teach  and   direct  their  consciences.      This 
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enterprise  raised  many  complaints;  that  a  man  without 
science  and  without  character,  should  intermeddle  with  such 
matters.  lie  was  imprisoned,  but  afterwards  set  at  liberty, 
although  by  a  public  decree  made  June  1st,  1527,  he  was 
forbidden  to  explain  to  the  people  the  mysteries  of  religion 
until  he  had  studied  theology  four  years.  This  decree  did 
not  please  him  ;  accordingly  he  retired,  with  his  followers, 
from  Alcala  to  Salamanca.  There  also,  Ignatius  and  his 
followers  were  imprisoned,  upon  the  ground  that,  being 
laymen,  they  should  not  undertake  to  preach.  At  length, 
worried  out  with  opposition,  Ignatius  determined  to  leave 
Spain  and  visit  Paris,  and  begin  anew  his  studies.  Accord- 
ingly, after  having  encountered  opposition,  which  would 
have  discouraged  almost  any  other  person,  and  having  been 
abandoned  by  his  followers  in  Spain,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
there  began  to  form  a  new  body  of  disciples ;  and  this  city, 
therefore,  is  properly  the  cradle  of  his  society.  Ilis  first 
converts  were  Le  Fevre,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  and 
Francis  Xavier,  who  taught  philosophy  in  the  University. 
Soon  afterwards  he  added  four  to  their  number,  namely, 
Lainez,  Salmeron,  Bobadilla,  and  Rodriguez.  In  order  to 
bind  these  new  disciples  by  irrevocable  engagements,  he 
took  them  on  the  day  of  Assumption,  153-i,  to  the  church 
of  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  where  Le  Fevre,  who  had 
recently  been  made  a  priest,  said  mass,  and  administered  to 
them  the  sacrament  in  the  subterranean  chapeK 

After  mass,  the  seven  together,  in  audible  and  distinct 
voice  made  a  vow'  to  undertake,  within  a  prescribed  time,  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidels  of 
the  Levant;  to  leave  all  they  possessed,  except  what  was 
needful  for  the  journey,  and  in  case  they  could  not  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Pope,  and 
obey  his  orders  wherever  he  should  please  to  send  them. 
Three  others  soon  joined  their  company,  namely,  Le  Jay, 
Codur,  and  Brouet.  To  execute  this  vow,  the  ten  com- 
panions appointed  Venice  as  the  place  of  meeting.  On 
their  journey  thither,  though  not  yet  priests,  they  publicly 
preached,  and  at  Venice  they  were  publicly  attacked. 
Ignatius  succeeded,  however,  in  calming  this  rising  storm, 
and  even  succeeded  in  gaining  for  himself  and  several  of  his 
companions,  admission  to  the  priesthood.    They  arrived  at 
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Rome  near  the  end  of  Lent  in  1538;  and  having  met,  they 
agreed,  according  to  Baillet,  "  that  it  was  needful,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  religious  society,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  company  from  ever  dissolving ;  and  to 
put  themselves  in  a  situation  to  multiply  in  all  places,  and 
subsist  till  the  end  of  ages."    These  were  large  views,  inas- 
much as  they  contemplated  an  extension  and  duration  with- 
out limits  of  time  or  place.     Ignatius  declared  to  his  com- 
panions, that  he  had  had  in  his  mind  ever  since  the  first 
year  of  his  conversion,  and  the  vision  in  which  the  plan  of 
the  order  was  revealed,  a  name  for  it,  which  was  "  The 
Society  or  Company  of  Jesus."    Still,  Ignatius  did  not  so 
far  rely  upon  his  visions  as  to  neglect  human  means  against 
the  attacks  which  were  made  upon  him  in  Home :  for  in 
thai  city  too  (as  well  as  at  Venice,  Paris,  Salamanca,  and 
Alcala\  his  singular  conduct  and  indiscretions,  particularly 
hiseftbrts  at  preaching,  excited  against  him  strong  opposi- 
tion.  By  insinuating  himself  into  favor  with  the  great,  he 
surmoniited,  not  only  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way,  but 
even  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  approval  of  his  order  by 
Pope  Paul  III.,  to  whom  he  presented  the  plan  of  his  insti- 
tute in  1539,    The  plan  was  referred  to  three  cardinals  for 
examination;   Guidiccioni,    who    was    one  of    them,   was 
strongly  opposed  io  it,  and  even  wrote  a  book  in  order  to 
present  the  reasons  of  his  opposition  in  their  proper  force, 
lue  influence  of  this  cardinal  carried  the  other  two  with  him. 
I'uring  this  examination,  an  event  occurred  which  after- 
wards gave  the  Jesuits  groat  influence   at  the   Court  of 
^^r^'igal.    John  III.,  then  king  of  Portugal,  wished  to  send 
some  missionaries  to  the  Indies,  and  he  charged  his  ambas- 
^uoratRonie  to  choose  for  him  ten  suitable  persons.     The 
ambas&uior's  name  was  Mascarenlias,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Ignatius.     Mascarenhas  made  application  to  Igna- 
tius for  ^onie  of  his  comjianions,  and  the  latter  gave  him 
Kodrigiicz  and  Bobadilla  ;  but  Bobadilla  having  fallen  sick, 
Xavier  was  .substituted  in  his  place.     On  the  15th  March, 
1540.  more  than  six  months  before  the  institute  of  Ignatius 
was  approved,  these  missionaries  departed  with  ilascarenhas 
fur  Portugal. 

Xavier  was  full  of  zeal.     The  Jesuits  call  him  the  apostle 
ci  the  Indies ;  but  notwiliistanding  his  vow  of  poverty,  he 
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thought  it  expedient,  with  a  view  to  dazzle  the  pagan 
princes  of  the  East,  and  to  gain  their  favor,  tq  appear  before 
them  clad  in  the  richest  stuffs,  with  splendid  equipages,  and  a 
numerous  retinue.  lie  pursued  the  same  policy  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Such  means  of  persuading  the  men  of  the  world 
to  embrace  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  are  much  more  than 
merely  questionable.  They  mark  the  strongest  possible 
contrast  between  the  first  apostles  and  the  apostles  of  this 
society.* 

Ignatius,  being  naturally  intriguing,  employed  every  sort 
of  means  to  remove  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  approba- 
tion of  his  institute ;  and  perceiving  that  the  chief  impedi- 
ment arose  from  this,  that  the  obedience  promised  to  the 
pope  was  limited,  changed  this  part  of  his  project  and  pro- 
mised obedience  without  limits ;  such  as,  it  was  ])roposed, 
should  be  given  to  the  general  of  the  society,  who  should  be 
elected.  Paul  III.,  flattered  by  this  promise,  began  to  be 
more  favorable.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  most  pressing 
solicitations,  and  upon  the  promise  of  perfect  submission  to 
the  pope,  Paul  III.,  by  a  bull  dated  27  Sept.  1540,  ai)proved 
the  institute  of  Ignatius.  The  pope  limited  the  number  of 
companions  to  sixty,  but  the  restriction  was  soon  afterwards 
removed  by  a  bull  in  1543. 

What  distinguishes  this  society  from  all  others  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  church  is  not  any  rule  which  subjects  the 
members  of  the  body  to  remarkable  practices.  The  Jesuits 
announce  that  their  manner  of  life  is  common,  and  that  they 
are  not  bound  to  any  particular  penances  or  mortifications. 
The  society  is  much  more  remarkable  for  the  privileges  it 
has  obtained  from  the  popes,  than  for  any  of  its  rules  of  life. 
The  society  has  obtained  from  the  popes  more  than  forty 
bulls,  the  joint  effect  of  which  is,  to  exempt  them  from  every 
sort  of  jurisdiction — as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil — from  all 
tithes,  and  other  impositions  upon  their  goods.  These  pri- 
vileges are  in  opposition  to  the  rights  which  bishops  and 


*  It  should  be  remarked,  huwever,  that.  Xuvier  having  been  thus  sei^aratod, 
at  a  very  fnrly  period  of  the  jsooiety,  from  hi.-*  coinpnnioni*,  wa*  prevented 
from  taking  part  in  fonnin^  the  rules  by  which  the  society  was  to  be 
governed,  and  by  mean«  of  which  it  afterwards  jierpetrated  incalculable  luW 
ehiefk 
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curates,  universities,  and  other  societies  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  claim  to  themselves ;  and  hence  one  ground  of  the 
opposition  which,  for  a  considerable  period,  was  made  to 
them  by  other  bodies  of  Boman  Catholic  ecclesiasticff.  But, 
more  than  this,  their  privileges,  claimed  by  virtue  of  papal 
bulls,  are  in  opposition  to  the  temporal  powers  of  princes, 
governors,  and  magistrates;  and  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
overturn  every  other  power.  From  a  survey  of  these  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  it  is  obvious  that  the  design  of  the 
Jesuits  was  to  swallow  up  all  other  orders  of  religious  per- 
sons in  their  own  communion,  as  well  as  all  other  authori- 
ties and  all  property; — in  a  word,  to  concentre  in  their 
society  all  power,  and  to  become  universal  moiiarchs  ; 
hence  De  Pradt's  definition  of  Jesuitism,  **  Umpire  by  Reli- 
gion,^''  If  the  views  of  Ignatius  extended  originally  to  the 
results  which  his  society  afterwards  attained,  his  genius  was 
vast  indeed,  and  better  fitted  for  a  conqueror  than  for  an 
apostle ;  and  it  is  chiefly  as  a  conqueror  the  Jesuits  delight 
to  contemplate  him.  This  is  evident  from  the  inscription 
they  have  placed  on  his  tomb,  by  which  he  is  declared  to  be 
greater  than  Pompey,  Cajsar,  or  Alexander. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  establishing  his  church, 
express!}'  excluded  all  sort  of  domination,  Luke  xxii.  25, 
26.  Peter,  too,  1  Kpist.  v.  3,  cautions  his  fellow-elders 
against  lording  it  over  the  (xA^iwr)  j)ortion  of  the  lord's  flock 
which  came  under  their  charges  res|)ectively.  This  sort  of 
government,  our  Lord  declared,  belonged  to  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  who  must  often  exercise  a  vigorous  dominion  to 
C'jerce  the  unruly  passions  of  men.  But,  said  he  to  his  dis- 
ciples, "  ye  shall  not  be  so,"  or,  *'  but  you,  not  so — the  greatest 
among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger ;  and  the  leader,  as 
he  that  serves."  Accordingly,  the  practice  of  the  early 
Christians  was  to  decide  by  assemblies,  in  which  each  mem- 
ber participated,  and  the  authority  was  possessed  in  com- 
mon, Acts  XV.  6-29.  However  far  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  has  departed  from  this  rule,  all  other  societies  of 
religious  persons  in  that  communion  have  so  far  conformed 
to  it  that  they  decide,  whatever  concerns  their  respective 
bodies,  by  chapters.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  decide 
nothing  in  this  way.  Gregory  XIV.,  by  his  bull  of  1591, 
Jcciared  "  it  was  the  will  of  Ignatius  that  the  form  of  the 
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goverDment  of  his  society  should  be  monarchical,  and  that 
everything  should  be  decided  by  the  will  of  the  general 
alone." 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits  is 
this:  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appointed  that  his  disciples 
should  meet  to  pray — and  such  has  been  the  ])ractice  of 
Christians  in  all  ages ;  but  one  of  the  chief  privileges  which 
Ignatius  obtained  from  the  pope  was  an  exemption  for  his 
disciples  from  the  obligation  to  recite  the  office  in  com- 
mon.* Both  these  regulations  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  gospel,  and  in  their  operation  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
antichristian. 

"  In  one  word,  in  the  privileges  which  the  Jesuits  have 
obtained,"  says  the  author  of  the  Ilistoire  gendrale  de  la 
naissance  et  des  progres  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  "we 
perceive  a  plan  formed  with  address,  dictated  by  unbounded 
ambition,  not  only  to  establish  in  the  society  an  absolute 
monarchy,  but  to  elevate  the  society  to  the  monarchy  of  the 
whole  world,  by  subjecting  to  it  every  other  authority." 

If  we  believe  the  Jesuits  in  the  imago  prijni  Seculi,  the 
spiritual  exercises  and  their  constitutions  were  dictated  by 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Scripsit  ilia  quidein  Ignatius,  sed  dictantc 
Maria. 

Such  assertions  can  hardly  fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
artifices  by  which  the  impostor  Mahomet  supported  his  pre- 
tensions to  be  the  apostle  of  God — such  as  his  interview 
with  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  his  nocturnal  journey  to  heaven 
under  the  guidance  of  that  angel.  "We  might  cite  an  earlier 
example  of  this  kind  of  imposture,  in  the  case  of  Numa 
Pompilius,  the  second  king  of  heathen  Rome,  who  pretended, 
that  he  might  more  successfully  introduce  his  laws  and  new 
regulations  into  the  state,  that  they  were  previously  sanc- 
tioned and  approved  by  the  nymph  Egeria.  Such  preten- 
sions can  deceive  none  but  the  ignorant,  nor  can  they  be 
needful  to  the  success  of  any  schemes  or  projects  not  founded 
in  imposture. 

But  the  Jesuits  did  not  stop  there.  The  constitutions  of 
their  society,  they  blasphemously  pretended,  emanated  not 


•  Tcnenntur  tanicn  sinculi  pnvatim  et  particularit«r  ot  non  coinniimiter 
«d  diccudum  ofiicium. — Bull  Tuul  IlL,  of  27th  ^fe[>t.»  1540. 
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from  the  Virgin  Mary  alone,  but  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hiTDseI£  This  fact  appears  in  a  document  presented 
by  the  University  of  Paris  to  the  ParHament  in  16  W;  and 
in  the  same  document  are  stated  other  extravagant  preten- 
sions of  the  society :  for  example,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
goes  to  meet  every  Jesuit  who  dies,  to  conduct  him  to  para- 
dise; that  none  of  those  who  die  in  the  society  will  be 
damned.  Some  restrain  this  privilege  to  three  hundred 
years — others  appear  to  extend  it  to  the  society  during  the 
whole  of  its  duration,  which  they  flatter  themselves  (and, 
perhaps,  not  without  reason)  will  subsist  till  the  end  of  time. 

Scarcely  had  Ignatius  obtained  the  approbation  of  Paul 
in.  to  his  institute,  when  he  scattered  his  companions  through 
all  nations.  Lainez  had  already  reached  the  court  of  Charles 
V.  He  even  obtained  a  commission  to  negotiate  the  mar- 
riage of  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal  with  Philip 
II.,  son  of  that  emperor.  He  gained  access  for  his  so- 
ciety to  Portugal.  Ignatius  and  his  companions  had  pro- 
mised the  pope,  in  1540  and  1543,  to  fight  under  his  stan- 
dard, to  be  his  soldiers,  and  to  obey  him  in  air  things. 
Consequently,  Paul  III.  heaped  favors  upon  them,  and  sent 
Lainez  and  Salmeron  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  Le  Jay 
attended  the  same  council  in  the  character  of  theologian  and 
bishop  of  Augsburgh.  The  favor  shown  to  the  society  by 
the  pope,  and  the  zeal  which  its  members  showed  against  the 
Reformation,  influenced  several  princes,  who  took  part  in 
the  religious  wars  of  that  time,  to  admit  the  Jesuits  into 
their  states,  and  grant  them  establishments. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  society  increased  is  very 
remarkable.  In  1540,  when  they  presented  their  petition 
to  Paul  III.,  there  were  but  ten  members  of  the  society.  In 
1543,  there  were  only  twenty-four  members.  In  1545,  they 
had  but  ten  houses ;  but  in  1549  they  had  two  provinces — 
one  in  Spain,  the  other  in  Portugal — and  twenty-two  houses. 
At  the  death  of  Ignatius,  in  1556,  the  society  had  twelve 
large  provinces.  In  1608,  Ribadeneira  reckoned  twenty- 
nine  provinces  and  two  vice-provinces,^  twenty-one  houses 
of  profession,  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  colleges,  thirty- 
three  houses  of  probation,  other  residences  to  the  number  of 
ninety-three,  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one 
Jesuits.    In  the  catalogue  printed  at  Home,  in  1^79,  it  is 
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stated  there  were  35  provinces,  2  vice-provinces,  38  houses 
of  professed,  578  colleges,  48  houses  of  probation,  88  semi- 
naries, 160  residences,  106  missions,  and  in  all  17,655 
Jesuits,  of  whom  7870  were  priests.  According  to  Jou- 
vency,  the  society  had,  in  1710,  24  houses  of  professed,  59 
houses  of  probation,  340  residences,  612  colleges — of  which 
more  than  80  were  in  France — ^200  missions,  157  seminaries 
and  boarding-schools,  and  19,998  Jesuits.  This  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  order,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  it  had  to  en- 
counter, is  dwelt  upon  by  the  Jesuit  historians  with  much 
self-complacency. 

One  of  the  most  influential  of  the  opponents  of  Ignatius 
and  his  companions  was  Melchior  Gano,  a  Spanish  eccle- 
siastic, and  a  Dominican.  He  lived  at  Salamanca.  This 
dignitary  thought  he  perceived  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
society,  omens  of  disaster  to  the  Boman  Catholic  church. 
He  believed,  it  is  said,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near, 
and  that  antichrist  was  about  to  appear,  because  his  fore- 
runners and  emissaries  were  beginning  to  appear.  He 
declared,  everywhere,  not  only  in  private  conversation,  but 
in  his  sermons  and  public  instruction,  that  he  saw  in  them 
the  marks  which  the  apostle  declared  would  distinguish  the 
followers  of  antichrist  The  authority  of  Gano  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Salamanca.  The  Jesuits 
were  pointed  at — they  were  avoided — ^parents  would  not 
commit  their  children  to  them  for  instruction.  Even  the 
magistrates,  in  concert  with  the  university,  deliberated 
about  expelling  them,  as  corrupt  persons,  from  the  city. 

The  Jesuits  encountered  similar  troubles  at  Alcala.  The 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  whose  diocese  that  city  belonged, 
was  extremely  displeased  with  their  proceedings.  The  chief 
cause  of  displeasure  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  Jesuits 
presumed  to  preach  and  to  hear  confessions  within  his 
jurisdiction  without  his  approbation.  The  archbishop  was 
a  zealous  defender  of  the  rights  of  bishops,  as  he  deemed 
them,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  interference  of  the 
Jesuits  with  the  bishops  and  ordinary  and  local  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
opposition  to  the  society.  Ignatius  being  consulted  upon 
this  occasion,  directed  his  followers  to  spare  neither  solicita- 
tions not  prayers  nor  any  sort  of  submission  which  might 
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conciliate  the  arclibishop,  but  at  the  same  time  to  submit  to  no 
invasion  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  society  by  tlie  pope. 
With  this  answer,  he  transmitted  a  bull  he  had  obtained 
from  the  pope  in  1549,  by  which  "  the  society  and  all  its 
members,  their  persons  and  goods,  were  exempted  from 
every  sort  of  superiority,  jurisdiction,  and  correction  of  the 
ordinaries.  This  bull  even  forbade  all  archbishops,  bishops, 
&c.,  and  every  other  power,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  secular, 
from  impeding,  troubling,  or  molesting  the  companions  of 
Ignatius,  their  houses,  churches,  or  colleges,  whenever  they 
should  judge  it  proper  to  form  any  such  establishment. 

This  style  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  is  not  changed.  In 
the  bull  of  Pius  VII.,  so  late  as  6th  August,  1814,  restoring 
the  order  of  Jesuits  which  had  been  suppressed  by  a  bull  of 
Clement  XIV.,  21st  July,  1773,  are  the  following  clauses : — 

"We  order  that  these  present  letters  shall  be  invio- 
lably observed  according  to  their  form,  for  ever  and  till 
never.  ....  That  they  shall  not  be  submitted  to  any  judg- 
ment, or  to  any  revision  on  the  part  of  any  judge  wiih  what- 
ever power  invested,  We  declare  null,  and  of  no  effect,  every 
attempt  that  shall  be  made  against  these  present  dispositions 
either  knowingly  or  through  ignorance,  &c.,  &c.  Further, 
we  will  that  the  same  faith  be  given  to  copies,  «Scc.,  of  our 
present  bull  as  to  the  original,  tScc.  And  that  it  be  not  per- 
mitted to  any  person  to  infringe  or  to  oppose  by  an  auda- 
cious temerity,  any  of  the  dispositions  of  this  present  ordi- 
nance ;  and  if  any  person  attempt  it,  let  him  know  that  he 
will  incur  the  indignation  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul.''  This  document,  be  it  remem- 
bered, assumes  to  be  of  full  and  equal  force  in  all  countries, 
— in  the  United  States,  in  England,  as  in  the  Roman 
States. 

It  is  eas}'  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  docu- 
nlents  in  countries  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  supcr- 
stitioufily  and  blindly  devoted  to  the  decrees  of  the  popes, 
and  we  may  also  see  a  reason  why  the  Jesuits  are  such 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  See  of 
Rome:  holding  their  world-wide  powers,  as  it  were,  by 
charter  from  that  See,  the  sole  foundation  of  the  preten- 
sions of  the  society,  which  certainly  are  not  bounded  by 
time  or  worldly  space.    In  the  bull  of  Pius  VII.,  just  cited, 
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the  pope  grants  the  society  (as  well  as  declares  them  to 
possess  already)  the  right  and  privilege  to  bring  up  youth 
in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  form  them  to 
good  morals,  and  to  direct  colleges  and  seminaries.  The 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  such  teachers, 
if  they  could  get  the  whole  business  of  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  United  States  into  their  hands,  would  in  one 
or  two  generations  extinguish  every  spark  of  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties ;  for  (in  the  words  of  M.  de  Chatelais) 
"  How  can  any  one  think  that  men  who  belong  to  no  state, 
— who  are  accustomed  to  place  a  religious  chief  above  the 
chief  of  their  state, — ^to  put  their  order  above  the  country, — 
their  institutions  and  constitutions  above  the  laws,  should 
be  capable  of  instructing  and  forming  the  minds  of  j'outh  7 
It  is  evident  that  education  should  be  in  conformity  with 
the  constitution  and  laws, — if*  contrary  to  them,  it  would  be 
radically  bad."  These  considerations  give  immense  import- 
ance to  the  subject  of  education  in  the  United  States.  The 
Jesuits  see  the  question  in  all  its  bearings ;  but  our  pbliti- 
cians  do  not ;  or  if  they  do,  many  of  them  seem  to  care  less 
for  the  liberties  of  the  country  than  for  the  success  of  some 
ephemeral,  or  even  a  paltry  personal  interest  But  this  is  a 
digression. 

We  add,  that  about  the  time  in  question  the  society 
experienced  similar  troubles  at  Saragossa,  as  at  Alcala  and 
Salamanca.  At  Saragossa,  the  people  rose  and  expelled  the 
Jesuits  from  the  city  ;  but  they  soon  found  means  to  return. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  from  the  origin  of  the  society  its 
members  ix)ssessed  in  the  highest  degree  that  profound  and 
crafty  policy,  which  they  afterwards  used  with  so  much 
success  in  surmounting  the  greatest  obstacles. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  institutions  of  the 
society  of  Jesuits. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace,  at  present,  the  progress  of 
the  society  towards  the  establishment,  which  it  obtained  by 
right  or  by  wrong,  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
The  reader  has  had  already  some  account  of  the  opposition 
made  to  the  society  in  Spain.  In  France,  the  first  efforts  of 
the  Jesuits  were  unsuccessful ;  but  nothing  daunted,  they 
renewed  them  in  1560.  Some  authors  contend,  that  they 
never  did  obtain  a  footing  of  right  in  France,  although  their 
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existence  in  that  country  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  will  dis- 
pute. In  1564  they  opened  their  schools  at  Paris,  which,  as 
has  been  said,  was  the  cradle  of  the  society.  The  university 
opposed  them ;  and  upon  a  citation  they  appeared  on  the  14th 
Feb.  1565,  when  the  following  colloquy  occurred  between 
them  and  the  rector  of  the  university  : — 

Rector,  Are  you  seculars,  regulars,  or  monks  ? 
The  Jesuits.  We  are  in  France  such  {tales  quaks)  as  the 
Parliament  has  denominated  us ;  that  is  to  say,  the  society  of 
the  College  called  "of  Clermont" 

Tfie  Hector.  Are  you  in  reality  monks  or  seculars  ? 
2Vie  Jesuits.  The  present  assembly  has  not  the  right  to  ask 
Tis  that  question. 

7'he  Hector.  Are  you  truly  monks,  regulars,  or  seculars  ? 
Tfie  Jesuits.  We  have  already  answered  several  times  that 
we  are  such  as  the  court  has  denominated  us. 

The  Hector.  You  give  no  answer  upon  the  7iame,  and  you 
will  say  nothing  upon  tlie  thing.  There  is  a  decree  which 
forbids  you  to  take  the  name  of  Jesuits  or  the  society  of 
Jesus. 

The  Jesuits.  We  do  not  stop  at  the  question  of  name.  You 
can  cite  us  to  justice,  if  we  go  against  the  contents  of  the 
decree. 

Afterwards  they  said,  that  the  name  of  "  religious"  and 
of  "monks"  ought  not  to  belong  to  them,  not  thinking 
themselves  worthy  to  profess  a  kind  of  life  so  holy  and  per- 
fect. Neither  were  they  "seculars,"  as  other  priests  are, 
since  they  live  in  congregation  or  society  under  certain  laws 
and  constitutions,  approved,  not  only  by  the  popes,  but  by 
the  kings  of  France,  and  by  the  general  assembly  of  Poissy. 
They  concluded  by  saying,  that  they  could  not  explain  more 
clearly  what  they  were. 

Such  ambiguous  language  was  not  calculated  to  facilitate 
their  introduction  into  a  country  where  the  ruling  power 
(as  in  France)  deems  it  necessary  sedulously  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  influences  which  may  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  the  public  order.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Jesuits  soon  obtained  establishments,  not  only  in  France  but 
throughout  Europe ;  and  in  the  Indies  also,  and  in  America. 
An  account  of  their  transactions,  and  of  the  influence  which 
they  exerted  upon  social  order  in  the  countries  in  which 
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they  gained  a  footing,  would  be  instructive.  That  subject 
would  bring  before  the  reader  details  of  a  frightful  character. 
He  would  read  of  the  conspiracies  against  Henrj"  III.  and 
Heurj  lY.  of  France,  and  of  the  assassination  of  the  last 
named  of  these  sovereigns.  He  would  read,  too,  of  a  multi- 
tude of  conspiracies  against  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James  of  England.  Besides  transactions  like  (hese,  he 
would  learn  that  the  society  has  everywhere  shown  itself  so 
much  the  enemy  of  public  order,  that  it  ha3  suffered  the 
disgrace  of  at  least  thirty -seven  general  or  partial  expulsions 
from  almost  as  many  different  cities  and  countries.  It  would, 
however,  require  volumes  to  despatch  a  subject  of  such 
magnitude,  and  the  reader's  attention,  therefore,  will  be 
invited  to  some  considerations  touching  the  nature  of  the 
institutes  of  this  society,  which,  though  not  so  interesting 
perhaps,  are  not  less  important 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
opposition  to  this  society  at  its  origin  was  their  interference 
with  ecclesiastical  order ;  or  in  other  words,  with  the  rights 
of  bishops.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  ecclesiastical 
reasons  were  the  only  grounds  of  opposition,  or  that  eccle- 
siastical persons  were  their  only  opponents,  though  they 
were  probably  the  first  to  see  the  bearings  of  the  new  insti- 
tution upon  their  own  interests,  which  led  them  also  to 
discover  its  bearings  on  the  various  interests  of  society. 
The  magistracy  of  France  were,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  society,  warned  by  the  ordinary  clergy  and  others  of 
the  sinister  influences  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
The  celebrated  Pasquier  predicted,  "that  the  magistrates 
would  one  day  (though  too  late)  reproach  themselves  for 
having  tolerated  the  Jesuits,  when  they  should  see  the 
deplorable  consequences  of  the  society, — the  destruction  of 
the  public  order  and  tranquillity, — not  only  in  that  kingdom, 
but  throughout  Christendom,  by  the  stratagems  and  tricks, 
the  superstition,  dissimulation,  feigned  pretences,  imposi- 
tions, and  detestable  artifices  of  this  new  society,'*  &c.  The 
advocate  general  Marion  remarked: — "That  the  wisest 
men  of  the  time, — men  really  excellent  in  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  the  world,  j>redicted,  almost  from  the 
first,  that  if  the  society  were  allowed  to  exist  in  France,  a 
flame  of  discord  would  in  process  of  time  be  kindled  in  the 
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midst  of  that  country  by  means  of  it."  The  author  of  the 
history  of  the  society  already  once  referred  to  (writing  in  the 
light  of  events),  declared  that  it  *'  was  the  enemy  of  all  rule 
and  all  authority,  of  all  well  regulated  society;  that  its 
tendency  was  not  only  to  erect  itself  into  a  universal 
monarchy,  or  rather  universal  despotism,  but  to  gather  all 
things  into  itself,  as  into  a  centre,  to  overturn  everything 
that  could  oppose  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  own 
aggrandizement ;  in  fine,  to  make  itself  the  sovereign  and 
despotic  arbiter  of  all  the  dignities,  and  all  the  riches  of 
Christendom."  **  The  institution  itself  (said  M.  Nicole)  is 
radically  vicious  and  depraved ;  and  from  thence  have  flowed, 
as  from  a  natural  source,  the  disorders  and  daring  crimes, 
with  which  the  society  has  been  reproached."  But  we  are 
now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  some  particulars 
coDcerning  the  nature  of  the  institutes  of  the  society,  and  the 
first  which  will  be  noticed  is  its  tendency  to  establish  a  univer' 
sal  monarchy^  whereof  the  general  of  Vie  society  is  the  head  or 
despot. 

The  Directory  of  the  society,  as  already  observed,  pretends 
''  that  God  communicated  to  Ignatius,  as  to  the  chief  and 
founder  of  it,  the  entire  plan  of  the  society  as  well  in  respect 
to  its  exterior  government,  as  the  interior  form  of  the  virtues 
or  powers  which  should  previal  therein."* 

The  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Ignatius  disclose,  in  a  manner, 
what  this  plan  was.  He  pretended  that  the, Lord  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  to  him  under  the  image  of  a  warlike  king, 
and  the  society  itself  under  the  image  of  an  immense  army, 
which  was  to  have  him  for  its  head.  The  formation  of  the 
society  is  represented  as  an  invitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Divine  Monarch  to  all  his  subjects  (that  is  to  say  to  all 
Christians),  to  enter  into  his  army,  and  to  follow  him  in  the 
war  he  was  going  to  wage  against  the  devil.  God  and 
Satan,  in  the  eyes  of  Ignatius,  were  two  great  monarchs  who 
had  declared  war  against  each  other,  and  were  levying 
troops  each  for  himself— who  respectively  displayed  their 
banners  and  took  the  field,  and  exhorted  their  subjects  to 


•  Prixism.  No.  3.  Ilominus  Deus  idciim  totarn  sociotulis  nostrto,  turn 
ext^riorein,  turn  ctinm  qua*  ad  intoriorem  virtutuni  formam  pertineret,  ei 
tenquam  eapiti  et  fundatori  comnranicaTiti 
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follow  them.  The  troops  and  soldiers  of  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ  were  to  be  this  society  of  Jesus,  that  is  the  Jesuits 
and  their  associates,  whom  thej  called  (nostri)  ours.  The 
devil's  army  were  those  who  would  not  consent  to  belong  to 
the  other  army,  that  is,  the  society  of  Jesuits ;  and  these  they 
called  (extemi)  Ihs  external 

The  society  of  Jesuits  is  formed  upon  this  vast  military 
plan ;  and  its  object,  as  has  been  said,  was  to  establish  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Society  of  Jesus,"  a  universal  monarchy. 
But  in  order  to  succeed  in  carrying  that  design  into  effect,  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  warily,  and  to  present  at  first  an 
exterior  appearance  which  should  not  only  not  alarm,  but  on 
the  contrary  be  as  attractive  as  possible.  Above  all,  it  was 
necessary  to  conceal,  under  an  impenetrable  veil,  the  mystery, 
and  the  end  of  the  society.  An  example  of  this  policy  has 
already  been  given.  Besides,  it  was  ncHsdful  that  the  society 
should  possess  those  capabilities,  and  that  versatility  of  ac* 
tion,  which  tde  variety  of  places  and  circumstances  should 
require.  Again  ;  the  plan  of  the  society  required  a  capacity 
to  receive* within  its  bosom  men  of  all  orders  and  conditions, 
and  perhaps  too  of  all  religions — ^laymen  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tics— married  persons  as  well  as  unmarried,  bishops,  popes, 
emperors,  kings,  &c  Another  exigency  of  the  plan  was, 
that  its  government  should  be  despotic — that  all  authority, 
all  its  property — in  short  the  exclusive  administration  and 
direction  of  ^1  its  afiGairs,  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  its 
chief  or  general ;  that  all  its  members  should  be  blindly  de- 
pendent,  in  all  things,  upon  the  will  of  the  general,  as  well 
in  respect  to  the  disposal  of  their  persons  as  of  th^r  goods ; 
to  him  they  must  look,  as  well  for  their  doctrines  or  princi- 
ples, as  for  their  mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning  upon  all 
points :  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  general  should  be  necessarily, 
and  always,  and  everywhere,  the  spirit  of  each  one  of  the 
members ;  thus  constituting  (so  far  as  this  idea  can  be  real- 
ized) the  entire  society  into  one  mystical  man,  whom  we  have 
seen  Melohior  Cano  associated  with  the  antichrist  predicted 
in  the  Scriptures.  Add  to  these  particulars  the  following : 
The  plan  and  the  objects  of  the  society  required  that  no  au- 
thority, either  temporal,  secular,  spiritual,  or  ecclesiastical — 
not  even  councils,  bishops,  popes,  or  kings,  should  be  able 
to  control  the  society ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  society 
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ahoald  be,  in  all  respects^  %ndq[)endefit  of  the  laws  of  the 
cAufci  as  well  as  <if  &ie  stcUe.  The  reader  will  naturally 
mppofie  ako  that  immeose  riches  were  indispensable  to  the 
tooomplishment  of  views  so  vast,  and,  of  course,  that  it  was 
needful  to  make  provision  in  the  institutions  of  the  society 
to  aecare,  to  an  unlimited  degree,  the  possession  of  wealth. 
Fintlly,  in  order  to  allure  the  multitude  into  their  ranks,  it 
WW  aecessary  to  inveigle  the  lovers  of  this  world  by  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  and  morals,  which,  while  it  imposed  no  re- 
stnint  on  the  bad  passions  of  men,  would  make  the  society 
an  object  of  terror  to  all  its  enemies. 

It  is  the  combination  of  these  characters  and  objects  which 
coTiBtitQtes  the  Institution  of  tliis  society.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  entire  plan  was  struck  out,  as  it  were. 
It  a  single  heat.  To  Laines,  the  second  general  of  the  so- 
ciety, no  doubt  the  society  owed  no  small  part  of  its  early 
coDstitation.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  did  much  more  than 
Igaatiiu  towards  the  formation  of  the  system  of  religious 
doctrine,  for  which  the  society  afterwards  became  so  distin- 
guished. He  was  remarkable  for  cunning,  and  he  had  the 
adroitness  to  turn  to  the  temporal  advancement  of  the 
•ociety,  much  that  Ignatius  perhaps  would  have  considered 
only  in  reference  to  its  spiritual  interests.  The  reader  will 
expect  some  proofe  of  the  particulars  which  have  just  been 
ataied.  To  exhibit  them  at  length,  and  in  their  full  form, 
would  require  volumes ;  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  detail 
them  at  length,  if  it  were  practicable  to  do  so.  The  reader 
who  desires  full  information  upon  these  and  kindred  topics^ 
Jnust  be  referred  to  the  numerous  histories  of  the  society 
which  have  been  already  written.*  All  that  it  is  proposed  to 
do  in  this  article,  is  to  gather  and  compile  such  facts  as  shall 
incite  the  reader,  who  is  not  instructed  upon  this  subject,  to 
such  an  investigation  of  it  as  its  importance,  considered  rela- 
tively to  the  social  and  political  well-being  of  our  country,  re- 
quires. For  if  the  society  be  such  in  its  constitution  and  objects 
*8  historians  have  represented  it,  and  if  its  power  at  present  to 
do  mischief  be  such  as  it  has  been  in  times  past ;  or  if  not, 
yctif  it  be  capable  of  regaining  its  lost  power,  the  reader  will 
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agree  tbat  it  intimately  concerns  oar  cotintiTmen  to  do  what' 
thej  can,  to  goard  onr  liberties  against  the  attacks  of  this 
enemy  of  all  government  and  all  anthority  bat  its  own.  We 
proceed  then  to  remark,  that  th  order  to  aUract  men  into  their 
ranks  it  was  deemed  eocpedient  to  impress  them  with  a  high  idea 
of  the  origin  of  their  socidy.  Accordingly,  as  we  have  seen, 
tiie  Jesnits  pretend  that  their  institutions  were  given  by  in- 
spiration. Not  only  the  entire  plan  {ideam  totam^  as  well 
for  the  external  government  of  it,  but  also  for  its  spiritiial 
T^gime,  was  communicated  to  Ignatius  during  a  miraculous 
ecstasy.  Their  constitution  and  rules  were,  as  they  pretend, 
dictated  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  part  at  least  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself;  so  that  those  who  join  the  society 
become  subject  rather  to  the  laws  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  than  to  the  laws  of  Ignatius. 
Even  the  name  of  the  society,  they  pretend,  is  divine.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  society  was,  as  th^  say,  also  predicted. 
Ignatius  pretended  that  he  saw  it  in  his  trance,  which  con- 
tinued eight  days ;  and  on  this  ground,  he  exhorted  his  com- 
panions to  establish  the  society  as  sooil  as  possible,  and  to 
place  it  in  a  condition  to  multiply  in  all  places,  and  to  sub- 
sist until  the  end  of  time.  (Baillet,  ViedeSt  Ignaoe.  Imago 
primi  seculi,  lib.  i.  p.  127.) 

According  to  the  Jesuits  of  Poitiers,  Ignatius  wrought 
more  miracles  than  Moses,  and  as  many  as  the  aposties.  His 
signet  had  so  much  authority  over  creatures  that  they  in- 
stantiy  obeyed  him,  &c.;  and  of  him,  they  blasphemously  say, 
ft  is  written,  as  well  as  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  that 
in  these  last  days,  God  has  spoken  unto  us  by  his  son  Igna- 
tius, whom  he  has  constitute  heir  of  all  things ;  and  they 
add,  the  parallel  fiuls  only  in  this  point  of  praise,  that  "  by 
him  he  made  also  the  worlds, "  per  quern  fedt  et  secula.  It  may 
be  supposed  that,  in  this  age  of  light,  such  enormous  preten- 
siona  can  deceive  no  one.  They  may  not  deceive  an  enlight- 
ened Ph)testant,  or  an  enlightened  Roman  Catholic,  but  the 
ignorant  of  all  communions  may  be  duped  into  the  belief  of 
these  pretensicMis,  impious  and  absurd  as  they  are.  And,  in 
&ct,  those  who  believe  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  (as  all  BomanisiB 
profess  to  do),  would  not  be  likely  to  perceive  anything  im- 
pious or  absurd  in  such  pretensions.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  aodetj  proves  this.    Besides,  if  Protestants  will  allow 
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the  Jesuits  to  educate  their  children  (which  they  would 
gladly  do,  and  may  easily  do  gratuitously,  out  of  the  im- 
mense means  which  they  can  command,  as  well  from  their  own 
sodety  as  from  the  general  contributions  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
charcbX  they  will  perform  the  office  so  as  to  prepare  multi- 
tudes for  the  ready  belief  of  the  miraculous  origin  of  their 
society.    But  to  return  : 

Id  this  idea  of  universal  heirship  (in  this  hoeredem  vniver- 
sorum)  is  involved  the  universal  monarchy  to  which,  they 
say,  Ignatius  was  called.  This  idea  accords  with  the  follow- 
ing passages  in  their  "Image  of  the  first  age" — "the  Lord 
Jesus  excited  Ignatius  to  undertake  the  greatest  things  in  the 
world;  saying  to  him  in  effect:  Bome  and  Italy  are  too 
small  for  thy  courage.  Europe  is  not  large  enough  for  thee : 
thou  must  seek  new  kingdoms  and  new  worlds,  where  thou 
xnayest  plant  the  trophies  of  religion."  They  add,  that  Igna- 
tius^ after  having  conquered  himself,  had  reason  to  hope  he 
would  conquer  the  world  (Imago  primi  seculi,  1. 1.  c.  10.  p. 
118),  and  as  we  have  seen,  they  extol  him  above  Caasar  and 
Alexander. 

As  to  the  prerogatives  granted  by  heaven  to  those  who 
join  this  divine  society,  they  are  pre-eminent  and  almost 
innimierable.  The  society  itself  they  compare  to  the  cha- 
riot of  Israel,  to  a  company  of  angels.  They  call  it  the 
company  of  the  perfect — a  virgin  without  spot — the  great 
miracle  of  the  world,  &c.,  &c.  {Imago  primi  seculi,)  And 
with  respect  to  the  individual  members,  they  are  all,  as  they 
say,  the  freemen  and  companions  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  the 
Lord  himself  comes  to  meet  each  Jesuit  at  his  death  to 
receive  him.  They  pretend  that  God  granted  to  the  society 
this  incomparable  privilege,  that  during  the  first  three  hun- 
dred years  of  the  institution,  no  one  who  should  die  therein 
should  be  damned.  These  three  hundred  years  have  but 
lately  expired ;  but  the  privilege,  they  say,  was  afterwards 
extended  to  other  ages,  that  whoever  should  die  in  the  society 
should  certainly  enjoy  eternal  happiness* 


*  Hoe  Mt  hominiun  societatiB  Jesu  priTilegium,  ut  mortuum  Jesuitam 
obTinsJesuBexcipiat— Imag.  1  seel.  6,p.  648.  Scito  ....  Deum  im- 
peraiorem  amare  societatem ;  eisqne  conc^wuse  benefioium  .... 
nimimm  ut  trecentia  primiB  annia  nemo  qui  in  ea  ad  mortem  niqiia  perte* 
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Monstrons  as  these  pretensions  are,  they  haye  bad  tbe  in- 
flaenoe,  as  history  attests,  to  attract  bishops,  kings,  and 
emperors  into  the  ranks  of  this  society ;  and  haye  canaed 
them  to  yield  a  willing  subjection  to  their  superiors  in  the 
society.  Thonsands  there  are  in  this  country,  and  millions 
in  Catholic  Europe,  who  are  fitted  by  education  deyouUy  to 
follow  their  example. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed,  is  the  mystery  with  which 
the  Jesuits  conceal  their  institutions.-  In  order  to  draw 
ioyereigns  and  people  into  their  ranks,  it  was  necessary  that 
tiie  character  and  the  end  of  their  institution  should  not  be 
known.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  law  of  the  society  that  these 
should  be  most  scrupulously  concealed.  Thus,  although  the 
constitutions  of  the  Jesuits,  both  original  and  supplemen- 
tary,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  bulls  of  the  popes  granting 
to  them  their  privileges,  have  been  printed,  we  are  not,  for 
that  reason,  to  suppose  that  their  peculiar  institutions  are 
known.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  the  Jesuits  to  make  their 
mysteries  inaccessible  to  strangers ;  and  even  all  Jesuits  are 
not  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  these.  The  thirty-eighth  of 
their  comvum  rules  expressly  commi^nds  not  to  communicate 
to  those  without  (exiemis)  either  the  constitutions  or  the 
other  books  and  writings  {scripta)  which  contain  their  institu- 
tions, or  the  privileges  of  the  society.* 


▼erftyerit^  damnetnr. — lb.  p.  649.  Felie«m  te  .  .  .  .  eni  contigit  •oeivm 
MM  ejus  ordinifl»  in  quo  qui  deeedit^  TitA  fraatiir  sempiternA.  Ipttus  aocietatis 
omnes  omiiin6  ae  nngnloi^  ad  mortem  tuque  in  eft  n  contUterint  salTandoii — 
ikUL 

*  Conttitationes  aliotre  hujosmodi  libroa  ant  ^eriptOt  qnibiis  aocietalia 
Mnititntum  yel  priyilegia  continentnr,  non  niai  ex  superioria  ezpreaao  eon- 
•enau  exUmu  commnnicet,  p.  86,  edit  of  Lyon^  1706.  These  constitntioD^ 
booki,  and  writingt  mnst  be  something  different  from  anything  contained  in 
tiM  Libri  JnaHiuH  8oeieUUU  Jttu,  which  were  published  at  Anvers  in  1686, 
.  In  12  TokL  12mQ.    In  this  work  are  contained : — 

1.  latere  Apostolicn^  qnibns  institntio,  confinnatio  et  yaria  priyilegia  em- 
iinentiir  Societatis  Jesn. 

%,  Ccmstitntiones  cnm  examine  et  declarationibn& 

8.  Regnlc 

4.  Deereta  eongregationom,  that  i%  the  decrees  of  the  first  seyen  congre- 
gations or  assemblies  which  had  been  held  preyioosly  to  the  pnblieatiof&  of 
4hewo]^ 

6).  Canones  eoogregatioBnm. 

t,  Forauila  oongregatiomun. 
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In  1684^  the  general  Aqaayiya^  in  sending  to  the  Pro^ 
Tiocials  the  coUeotion  of  LiiercB  ApastoliooB^  reminded  them 
that  in  the  commanication  which  they  should  make  of  them 
to  the  saperiors  of  houses,  they  should  most  carefully  (dili' 
gennstimi)  observe  the  thirty-eighth  of  the  common  nUes:  and 
ia  the  ordinances  of  the  generals,  there  is  one  which  purports 
that  the  Compendium  of  Privileges  shall  not  be  shown  to 
{(BXkmia)  those  toiAouL* 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  prohibitions  have 
xespect  merely  to  the  printed  constitutions  and  books  of  the 
society;  for  these,  notwithstanding  all  precautions — such  aa 
having  them  printed  in  their  college  at  Borne,  or  securing 
whole  editions  of  such  as  are  published  elsewhere — ^may 
easily  come  to  the  hands  of  strangers.  Thes6  prohibitionSi 
therefore,  have  respect  principally  to  their  secret  constitu* 
tioQS  and  secrd  wriiinga  not  committed  to  print,  which  none 
bat  the  {No$tri)  members  of  the  society  are  allowed  to. 
know.  But  even  all  the  (No8tri)  members  have  not  the 
same  privileges.  The  fifth  general  congregation  ordered 
that  a  certain  rule  should  not  be  communicated  to  all  the 
members  of  the  society,  but  only  to  the  8uperiors.t 

The  declarations  upon  the  constitutions  also  say,  in  gene* 
ral  terms,  that  the  entire  constitutions  must  not  be  shown  to 
Jesuit  novices,  but  only  an  abridgment  of  them,  although 


7.  Ratio  atodionuiL 

&  Ordinationet  Oeneralium. 

9.  Compendinin  priTilegiorum  et  g^tiarnm. 

10.  Inttnictionea  ad  P^oYinciale^  Ac 

IL  lodoatruB  ad  earandos  anim«  morb«fl. 

1%  Inrtnietio  Clandii  Aquaviya. 

IS.  Exereitia  spiritualia  a  P.  Igoatii  Loyoln. 

14  Diroetorinm  ezercitonun. 

15.  EpistobB  PnBpositorem  Generalinm. 

IS.  A  general  index  to  the  whole,  whieh  formi  by  itself  a  smaU  toIqom. 
These  publitked  matters  cannot  be  the  mystery  or  secret  which  the  88th  rule 
Idrbtds  to  communicate  to  the  eztemu 

*  Compendium  privilegiorum  seu  majus>  seu  brevius,  sine  permissione 
generalise  nunquam  recudetur.  Ezemplaria  autem  qua  ad  usum  praoipud 
Snperiorum  et  consultorum,  in  singulis  domibus  et  collegiis  esse  deben^  ita 
Jfoilric  earn  faenlUte  ProTineialis  conoedi  poterunt^  ut  externU  non  ostendan- 
tar,  nee  ad  alia  loca  ezportentur. 

\  Ita  tamen  ut  non  evulgentur  in  manus  omnium,  sicut  reguli^  sed  tan- 
torn  USUI  sint  luperioribu^  ad  nugorem  lueem  habendaoL  Congregat  6, 

DeeretiSL 
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they  are  none  the  less  Jesuits  and  Nostri  for  being  novices.* 
And  in  other  places  tbey  speak  of  this  abridgment  as  de- 
signed alike  for  the  (Nostri)  members  of  the  society,  and  US 
be  shown  to  strangers  when  thare  is  a  necessity  to  show  any 
part  of  their  constitations.t 

In  this  respect  the  society  of  Jesuits  is  different  from  all 
otber  societies  of  religious — so  it  is  said — ^in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  The  institutions  of  the  Dominicans,  tbe 
Benedictines,  the  Franciscans,  &a,  &c.,  are  all  known,  or 
may  be  known.  But  in  1621  this  society  refused  to  make 
known  to  the  Procureur-Qeneral  of  the  Parliament  of  Aix, 
in  France,  their  institutions,  in  order  that  he  might  deter- 
mine whether  they  contained  anything  repugnant  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  also,  the  reader  has  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  society  is  accustomed  to  treat  all  attempts  to  dis^ 
cover  their  secrets.  In  £eu^  the  society  has,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  powers  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  states — despotic  as 
those  powers  have  been,  and  are  in  some  countries — pre* 
served  inviolably  the  peculiar  mysteries  of  their  institutions; 
so  that  it  is  now  universally  known  to  be  a  secret  societyi 
and  is  treated  as  such  by  all  who  have  occasion  to  write  of 
it  or  deal  with  it  in  any  way  since  its  revival  in  1814.  Even 
ihe  power  of  Napoleon  was  insufficient  to  exclude  that 
society  from  France,  although  exerted  for  that  purpose. 
The  reader  who  desires  more  minute  information  upon  this 
point  may  be  referred  to  De  Pradt's  EBstory  of  Jesuitism, 
Ancient  and  Modern. 

The  expediency  of  allowing  secret  societies  to  exist  in  a 
state  or  kingdom,  has  been  much  discussed  in  Europe,  both 
by  politicians  and  ecclesiastics,  especially  in  France.  In  the 
United  States,  the  question  was  raised,  not  many  years 
ainoe,  relatively  to  the  society  of  Freemasons,  but  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  political  party  purposes.  It  is  much  to  be 
^regretted  that  a  question  involving  a  great  principle,  which 


*  JfoH  opoHebit  eoDititiiiiotiM  nniTMiBM^  ab  ih  qtd  n^Ti  aoeedmit  leg! ;  m4 
eompendium  qnoddam  agL — DecL  io  Ezam.  o.  1,  6. 

f  PmU^  eoci0titiition«  univerMilJorvj  4t  hrm/ior«$  qiw  ut  obMrrentiir  a 
mUns  H  ottondttitar,  emm  oparttbil,  txitrmiM,  •nmt  magit  ad  vmaa  Mooift- 
modatA — J)^  in  ProeiiL  n.  2. 
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should  be  equally  interesting  to  all  who  wish  well  to  their 
oonntry,  should  be  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  party  politios, 
because  it  will  inevitably  be  misrepresented  by  the  design* 
ing,  and  misunderstood  by  a  large  portion  of  the  dtieens. 
It  is  eviBu  more  to  be  regretted  that  a  great  principle,  like 
thifl^  should  be  discussed  in  relation  to  any  society,  which| 
comparatively  with  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  is  of  small, 
sot  to  say  trifling,  consequence  to  the  public.  In  those 
countries  where  the  government  is  monarchical,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  established  by  law,  the  great 
point  of  interest  has  been  to  guard  the  monarchy  and  the 
hierarchy  against  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits. 

But  since  the  French  Revolution,  the  policy  of  the  popes 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  been  changed.  The 
lioknt  measures  of  the  French  Revolution '  affected  very 
seriously  the  interests  of  that  church  throughout  the  whole 
of  Citholic  Europe,  and  the  persuasion  now  appears  to  pre- 
nil  in  the  councils  of  that  church  that  the  aid  of  the.  society 
of  Jesuits  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
order  of  things;  and  the  encouragement  the  society  has 
leoeived  from  the  See  of  Rome  is,  no  doubt,  one  cause  of 
thdr  recent  success.  That  church  can  command  immense 
means,  and  large  sums  are  actually  raised  for  the  propaga* 
tioQ  of  its  superstitious  in  Protestant  countries.  There  are 
no  agents  which  the  church  can  employ  better  suited  to  this 
desigQ  than  this  society,  and  hence  its  importance  to  that 
chorcL 

In  the  United  States,  where  there  is  neither  monarchy 
nor  an  established  church,  the  point  of  interest  is  to  guard 
our  liberties  against  invasion  by  secret  enemies.  Our  go- 
vemnoent  is  what  the  people  make  it ;  and  the  enemies  of 
our  liberties  have  only  to  corrupt  the  people,  or  to  impress 
them  with  false  notions  of  liberty  and  government,  and  our 
political  ruin  will  be  accomplished.  Without  inquiring 
into  the  secret  designs  of  the  Jesuits  in  respect  to  this 
country,  enough  is  known  of  their  institutions  to  convince 
every  reflecting  mind  that  their  influence  cannot  be  other^ 
wise  than  mischievous.  The  society  itself  is  an  absolute 
monarchy,  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  The  will  of  the  general, 
who  is  despotic,  is  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  by  the  entire 
bodj.    The  general  resides  at  Rome,  where  civil  and  reli- 
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gioQs  libertj  are  known  only  to  be  anathematized.  Boea 
tiie  reader  suppose  that  a  society  tbns  eonstituted  and  thus 
governed,  will  inculcate  principles  of  goyernment,  religion, 
or  Christian  morals  friendly  to  our  civil  or  religious  free- 
dom ?  Matt.  xii.  26,  27,  and  25.  Will  they  teach  principles 
subversive  of  their  own  organization  ?  They  are  (as  they 
say),  the  army  of  Jesus — ^founded  by  inspiration.  All  who 
do  not  belong  to  them  belong  to  the  army  of  Satan — they 
are  combatants  for  their  own  principles  and  the  interests  of 
their  society ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  effort 
will  be  spared  to  realize  the  universal  monarchy  which  the 
society  designs  to  establish. 

In  this  country  the  society  of  Jesuits  has  not  been 
regarded  as  of  much  importanca  Its  history  has  not  been 
atudied  as  it  deserves.  The  politicians  of  Europe  discover 
its  bearings  upon  oar  institutions  much  more  clearly  than 
we  do.  They  know  the  society  by  experience ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  we  shall  know  it  only  when  it  is  too  late.  Bat 
there  are  principles  of  common  application  among  us,  which, 
if  of  importance  in  any  case,  apply  with  the  greatest  force  to 
ihis  society.  Whenever  application  is  made  to  any  of  our 
Legislatures  for  the  grant  of  corporate  powers,  not  only  Is 
the  object  of  the  proposed  incorporation  scrupulously  consi- 
dered, but  care  is  taken  that  the  powers  granted  shall  be 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  state;  and  it  is  usual, 
when  the  power  to  make  bye-laws  is  given,  to  qualify  this 
franchise  with  the  restriction  that  its  laws  shall  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  state.  So  great  is  the  jealousy  of 
some  of  the  States  that  they  will  not  allow  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion to  exercise  any  of  its  franchises  or  powers  within  their 
limits.  But  the  Jesuits  are  a  foreign  corporation,  deriving  its 
existence  and  powers  from  bulls  of  the  popes,  who  are  foreign 
j»rinces,  and  have  no  right  to  grant  a  franchise  to  be  exercised 
beyond  the  geographical  limits  of  their  temporal  dominions. 
Their  foreign  origin,  therefore,  is  a  sufficient  reason  with  any 
government  jealous  of  its  rights,  for  excluding  the  society 
from  its  territories ;  but  when  the  Jesuits  claim  the  right  to 
enter  a  state  {ineogniio)  for  purposes  some  of  which,  and  we 
may  add  the  chief  of  which,  they  refuse  to  reveal,  it  seems 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  state,  if  possible,  to 
exdudethem. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  society,  so  fkr  as  it  exists 
inthii^  a  particular  country,  is  a  mere  voluntary  association 
of  oertiin  indiyiduals  who  are  the  citizens  of  the  state  or 
ooontry,  and  as  such  have  the  right  to  associate  for  the 
adTiDoement  of  their  individual  happiness.     The  society  is 
(me,  though  its  branches  are  spread  far  and  wide.  In  fact,  the 
society  has  many  provinces,  in  each  of  which  it  has  esta- 
blished, under  the  control  of  its  general,  a  secret  council ;  and 
this  ooQDcil  is  composed  of  men  who  in  fact  expatriate  them- 
irivesby  taking  the  vows  imposed  upon  them  by  the  society. 
These  men  assemble  under  circumstances  which  prevent  any 
peiBOD,  not  of  their  number,  from  knowing  for  what  purpose 
they  convene — what  resolutions  they  adopt      These  men 
admovledge  no  law  but  their   secret   sentiments — their 
impenetrable  customs — the  interests  of  their  soci^ — ^the 
will  of  their  general.     The  ties  that  bind  them  together  are 
Mther  few  nor  fragile.     Of  all  societies  which  have  ever 
existed,  this  is  the  most  strongly  compacted.     No  charter  of 
A  state  or  country  could  give  it  the  consistency  or  force 
vhich  it  has  acquired  under  color  of  grants  from  the  popes. 
Nor  must  the  reader  suppose  that  the  Jesuits  trace  their 
anthorities  solely  to  the  bull  of  Paul  UI.,  by  which  they  were 
instituted  in  1540.    The  popes  have  made  and  published  a 
oollection  of  bulls  touching  this  society  to  the  number  of 
fi>rty  and  upwards.    In  the  first  part  of  this  article  is  an  ex« 
tract  from  the  bull  of  Pius  YII.  in  1814,  showing  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  the  See  of  Borne  to  confer  privileges 
upon  this  society  to  be  exercised  in  all  countries,  which,  if 
it  could  have  any  lawful  effect  in  foreign  countries,  would 
make  the  society  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  power 
to  make  its  establishments  and  prosecute  its  secret  designs  in 
all  countries  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  their  civil  govern- 
ments. 

Zeta. 
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Abt.  m— The  Parables  of  thb  New  Testament* 

XL     THE  LABOBEBS  IN  THE  VINEYABD. 
MAtthew  XX.  1-16. 

''Fob  the  kingdom  of  beayen  is  like  a  man — ^the  master 
of  a  family — who  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hii6 
laborers  for  his  vineyard.  And  when  he  had  agreed  with 
the  laborers  for  a  penny  a-day,  he  sent  them  into  his  yine* 
yard.  And  he  went  out  about  the  third  hour,  and  saw 
others  standing  in  the  market-plaoe  idle.  And  he  said  to 
them,  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard,  and  whatever  is  just  I 
will  giie  you.  And  they  went.  And  again  he  went  out 
about  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour,  and  did  likewise.  Also  he 
went  out  about  the  eleventh  hour,  and  found  others  standing 
idle,  and  said  to  them,  Why  stand  ye  here  the  whole  day 
idle  t  They  said  to  him :  Because  no  one  has  hired  us.  He 
said  to  them,  Oo  ye  also  into  the  vineyard^  and  whatever  k 
just  ye  shall  receive.  And  evening  having  come,  the  lord 
of  the  vineyard  said  to  his  steward :  Call  the  laborers^  and 
pay  them  the  hire,  proceeding  from  the  last  on  to  the  first 
And  they  came  who  were  hired  about  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
they  received  every  one  a  penny.  When,  however,  they 
who  were  first  came,  they  thought  they  should  receive  more; 
And  they  also  receiv^  every  one  a  penny.  And  on 
reeeiving  it,  they  murmured  against  the  master  of  the 
fiunily,  saying:  These  last  have  wrought  but  one  hour,  yet 
thou  hast  made  them  equal  to  us  who  have  borne  the 
burden  of  the  day  and  the  heat  But  he  answered,  and  said 
to  one  of  them :  Friend,  I  do  not  wrong  thee.  Didst  not 
thou  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ?  Take  that  which  is  thine 
and  go :  for  I  choose  to  give  to  this  last,  the  same  as  to  thee. 
Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  choose  with  my  own  t 
Is  thine  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good?  So  the  last  shall  be 
first,  and  the  first  last.  Many  indeed  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen." 

This  parable  was  occasioned  by  an  inquiry  by  Peter 
respecting  the  reward  they  were  to  receive,  who  had  for- 
saken all  and  followed  Christ    On  the  young  man's  going 
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away  sad,  wliom  Christ  had  directed  to  sell  all  his  posses- 

BODS  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  oome  joyously  and  follow 

lum,  he  said  to  his  disciples:  ''  Verily  I  say  to  yon,  wiih 

diffioolty  shall  a  rich  man  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

AgBiD,  indeed,  I  say  to  yon,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass 

throng  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 

into  the  kingdom  of  God.    And  when  the  disciples  heard  it, 

they  were  exceedingly  astonished,  and  said :  Who  then  can 

be  saved?    And  Jesus  looked  at,  and  said  to  them  :  With 

men  this  is  impossible ;  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 

"Then  Peter  answered,  and  said  to  him :  Behold  we  have 

left  all  and  have  followed  thee.    What  then  shall  be  to  us? 

And  Jesus  said  to  them  :  Verily  I  say  to  you,  that  at  the 

reooTation,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  upon  the  throne 

of  his  glory,  ye  who  have  followed  me,  shall  also  sit  upon 

twdye  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.    And 

e?eiy  one  who  shall  have  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or 

flBteiB,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  fields 

ftr  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shall 

inherit  eternal  life.    But  many  that  are  first  shall  be  lasty 

and  the  last  first,"  chap.  xix.  23-^0. 

It  is  this  last  announcement  which  the  parable  is  given  to 
illustrate ;  and  the  truth  which  it  teaches  is,  that  while  all 
whom  Christ  calls  into  his  kingdom  here,  are  to  receive 
a  reward,  the  recompense  with  which  they  are  to  be 
crowned  is  not  to  be  detennined  by  the  time,  that  is,  the  age 
in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom,  at  which  they  enter  it,  but 
by  his  sovereign  pleasure :  and  its  aim  seems  to  have  been^ 
to  correct  an  expectation  entertained  by  the  disciples  or 
others,  who  imagined  that  the  kingdom  was  immediately  to 
be  established  in  its  final  form,  swayed  by  Christ  in  person, 
and  that  they  who  first  entered  the  kingdom  and  were  admit- 
ted to  the  most  intimate  relations  to  Christ,  were  on  that 
account  to  attain  higher  rewards  than  others,  and  occupy 
stations  of  greater  dignity  and  honor.  Some  writers  have 
assigned  it  a  more  extensive  design,  and  held  that  it  teaches 
that  the  rewards  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  are  to  have 
no  reference  in  their  degrees  to  the  measure  of  their  labors. 
It  is,  however,  expressly  announced  by  Christ  in  his  response 
to  Peter,  that  the  twelve  disciples  are  to  be  distinguished 
labove  others  by  an  elevation  to  a  kingly  dominion  over  the 
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twelye  tribes  of  iBrael,  and  that  every  one  who  has  forsaktttt 
houses,  brothers,  or  sisters,  a  father,  a  mother,  a  wiA^ 
or  children,  or  fields,  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold,  and 
shall  inherit  everlasting  life.  Yet  while  the  recompense  is 
to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  proo&  of  love  and  fideli^ 
that  are  given  here,  it  is  not  to  be  determined  bj  the  era  or 
date  at  which  they  enter,  the  kingdom,  nor  the  amount  of 
labor  they  perform  in  it,  but  is  to  be  determined  by  God  in 
his  sovereign  grace.  To  unfold  the  parable,  the  analogy  ii 
to  be  considered  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  to  Christ ;  of 
the  vineyard  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  of  the  laborers  in 
the  vineyard  to  the  children  of  the  kingdom ;  of  the  different 
periods  during  which  individuals  of  each  class  act  in  then: 
sphere ;  of  the  principle  on  which  their  rewards  are  bestowed ; 
and  of  the  right  of  the  householder  and  of  Christ  to  oonlhr 
their  rewards  on  that  principle. 

1.  The  analogy  of  the  master  of  the  family  to  Christ  as 
the  jnonarch  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  the  exdo* 
sive  right  and  office  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  to  hire 
laborers  to  work  in  it,  to  direct  what  tasks  they  should  per- 
form,  and  to  decide  what  wages  they  should  receive.  Th^j 
had  no  right,  irrespective  of  bis  will,  to  introduce  themselves 
into  his  grounds,  labor  there  as  they  chose,  and  then 
demand  of  him  wages.  That  would  have  been  equivaloit 
to  a  supreme  control  over  his  property,  and  made  him  their 
dependent  and  vassaL  But  as  he  was  the  absolute  propria* 
lor  of  the  vineyard  and  its  fruits,  it  was  his  right  alone  to 
employ  persons  to  cultivate  it^  and  assign  them  at  every 
stage  of  their  work,  the  labor  they  were  to  perform. 

So  it  belongs  exclusively  to  Christ  to  introduce  whom  ha 
pleases  into  his  kingdom,  and  constitute  them  its  children. 
Men  cannot  intrude  into  it  like  invaders  into  a  vacant  teni* 
lory,  and  take  possession  of  its  infinite  treasures  indepen^ 
dently  of  his  will  and  agency.  Such  a  power  in  them  would 
imply  that  he  is  not  the  monarch  of  his  kingdom,  and  can* 
not  determine  the  conditions  on  which  men  shall  become  his 
subjects;  but  that  they  can  grasp  forgiveness,  justification, 
and  eternal  life  at  their  will,  and  make  them  theirs  of  righl^ 
without  any  act  of  concurrence  on  his  part  But  men  have 
no  such  power :  they  have  not  the  slightest  right  or  title  to  a 
place  in  his  kingdom,  and  participation  in  its  immeasoraUs 
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fiftk  It  ifl,  with  all  ks  boundless  blessings,  &r  more  absolutely 
md  exclusively  his,  than  the  vineyard  was  the  possession  of 
the  mtster  of  the  fiunily  who  owned  it.  And  it  is  his  alone 
in  ibaolate  sovereignty,  to  determine  who  shall  enter  it, 
become  its  children,  and  inherit  its  glorious  privileges  and 
inuDortal  joys.  Those  who  obtain  its  blessings,  are  those 
wbo  ''were  chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
that  they  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in 
kve^  having  predestinated  them  unto  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren  to  himself  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  bis  will,  to 
the  pniae  of  the  glory  of  his  grace." 

2.  The  analogy  of  the  vineyard  to  the  kingdom  of  Ood« 
The  vines  of  the  grape-field  needed  the  culture  and  care  of 
labors  in  order  to  their  yielding  a  crop  of  fruit,  which  was 
the  object  for  which  they  were  planted  and  sustained.  They 
leqniied  perhaps  to  be  supplied  with  fresh  soil,  to  be 
prooed,  to  be  irrigated,  and  to  be  shielded  from  injury  by 
iiiseota^  and  sustained  by  props  when  overloaded ;  and  the 
fioit  itself  when  mature,  was  to  be  gathered  by  human 
hands,  and  made  to  yield  its  wine  in  the  press,  or  be  pre- 
pired  for  food  by  drying  or  other  processes.  If  left  without 
coltivation,  they  would  soon  run  to  a  mischievous  luxuriance, 
sod  their  fruits,  if  not  gathered  and  cured,  be  wasted  by  the 
elements  or  devoured  by  birds  and  insects,  and  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  vineyard,  which  was  to  yield  sustenance 
fermen,  be  lost 

So  also  the  great  object  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
leeched  by  labor ;  for  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  vine,  has 
fruit  peculiar  to  itself:  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  which  is  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suflFering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
sesB,  temperance,  against  which  there  is  no  law ;  the  fruit  of 
righteousness,  the  fruit  of  the  wisdom  which  cometh  down 
from  above  which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy 
to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  par- 
tiality and  without  hypocrisy ;  and  these  are  growths  that 
•re  not  natural  to  the  human  heart.  They  are  introduced 
there  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  they  need  to  be  cultivat- 
ed with  the  greatest  diligence  and  skill,  in  order  that  they 
may  flourish  and  reach  maturity.  The  great  business  of 
those  who  are  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  to 
cultivate  them  in  themselves  especially ;  and  their  fitness  for 
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the  rewards  of  the  kingdom  is  joBt  in  proportion  to  llieir 
sacceas  in  their  culture. 

8.  The  analogy  of  the  laborers  to  those  who  are  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  A  portion  of  the  laboreta 
were  hired  by  the  householder,  and  entered  on  their  work  m 
the  vineyard  early  in  the  morning.  They  had  wasted  no 
part  of  the  day  in  idleness.  The  others,  who  were  hired  at  the 
sixth,  the  ninth,  and  the  eleyenth  hour,  had,  during  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  day,  been  idle.  They  had  no  vineyard  of 
their  own  by  the  cultivation  of  which  they  could  obtain  a 
subsistence :  they  had  no  one  of  whom  they  could  procuse  the 
means  of  life  in  exchange  for  their  labor. 

So  also  those  who  are  called  by  Christ  into  his  kingdom,  are 
called  at  various  stages  of  its  progress ;  some  at  its  institution 
in  Judea ;  some  after  its  extension  into  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  Oreece,  and  Italy ;  some  in  all  the  ages  that  followed 
and  are  to  follow  to  the  time  of  his  second  coming.  Thi^ 
are  like  the  laborers  also  introduced  into  it  at  different 
Stages  of  life ;  some  in  youth  who  spend  all  their  mature  yeare 
in  the  ranks  of  his  disciples ;  while  others  are  called  at  a  later 
period — at  its  meridian,  at  the  commencement  of  its  de- 
cline;— when  the  shadows  of  evening  have  begun  to  fiiU 
around  them.  And  as  all  the  laborers,  whatever  the  hour 
was  at  which  they  entered  the  vineyard,  would  have  re- 
mained unemploy^  and  without  the  means  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  day,  had  not  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  hired 
them ;  so  all  those  whom  Christ  introduces  into  his  king- 
dom would  continue  to  live  aliens  from  it,  were  they  not 
)>rought  into  it,  and  constituted  its  children  by  his  sovereign  act 
None  of  them  have,  naturally,  any  title  to  it,  or  any  disposi- 
tion towards  it  They  are  all  averse :  and  their  transference 
firom  the  realms  of  darkness  into  light,  is  the  work  of  divine^ 
not  of  human  power.  They  are  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  Q-od. 

There  seems  to  be  a  less  perfect  analogy  between  the  rela- 
tions to  the  two  classes,  of  the  objects  on  which  they  were 
to  expend  their  labor.  The  vines  and  fruits,  or  whatever  else 
of  the  vineyard  it  was,  to  which  the  laborers  devoted  thdr 
toil,  were  distinct  from  themselves.  They  were  employed 
in  planting  perhaps,  pruning  and  dressing,  removing  weeds 
and  shrubs  that  encumbered  the  vineyard,  or  gathering  aad 
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eoiii^  the  fruit  That  whioh  the  children  of  the  kiDgdom 
are  to  coltiyate,  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit — ^holy  afifectioos  in 
their  own  hearts^  and  the  principles  and  acts  in  which  they 
find  their  proper  expression  to  others ;  things  that  are  indeed 
distinct  from  themselves  as  mere  existences ;  but  yet  are  less 
80  than  the  growths  of  the  vineyard  were  from  the  laborers 
who  cultured  and  harvested  them.  The  children  of  the 
kingdom,  however,  are  not  confined  wholly  to  the  nurture  of 
their  own  piety.  A  still  broader  field  is  open  to  their  labor 
in  the  hearts  of  others ;  and  one  of  their  aims  in  causing 
their  light  to  shine,  is  to  be,  that  others  may  be  led  by  their 
good  works,  to  glorify  God  They  are  to  follow  after  the 
things  whioh  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  xnay 
edify  another.  They  that  are  strong  are  to  bear  the  infirmi- 
ties  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  themselves;  but  every 
one  is  to  please  his  neighbor  for  good  to  edification ;  that 
thflj  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  God. 

4.  The  analogy  of  the  payment  of  the  laborers,  with  the 
gift  of  rewards  by  Christ  to  the  children  of  the  kingdom. 
The  laborers  weiesunmioned  to  receive  their  pay  at  evening 
which  was  the  time  agreed  on  for  the  settlement. 

So  the  children  of  the  kingdom  are  to  be  summoned  to  a 
judgment  at  the  close  of  tht  present  dispensation,  when 
Christ  is  to  come,  and  are  then  to  receive  the  rewards  of 
eternal  life.  They  enter  into  rest  indeed  at  death,  and  are 
exalted  during  the  space  that  intervenes  to  their  resurrection, 
the  Scriptures  indicate,  to  high  degrees  of  knowledge  and 
Uessedness.  But  it  is  at  Christ's  advent  at  the  close  of  the 
present  dispensation,  that  they  are  to  receive  their  chief  re- 
wards,—a  resurrection  in  glory  to  immortal  life ;  a  public 
justification  and  adoption  as  God's  children ;  investiture  with 
a  priesthood  and  kingship,  and  a  reign  with  him  in  his  mil- 
lennial and  eternal  kingdom. 

5.  The  analogy  of  the  principle  on  which  wages  were 
given  to  the  laborers,  to  the  righteousness  and  sovereignty 
with  which  Christ  is  to  give  rewards  to  the  subjects  of  hif 
kingdom. 

There  was  nothing  promised  by  the  householder  to  any  c^ 
those  whom  he  hired,  beyond  the  proper  wages  for  the  wprj^ 
they  performed : — ^to  those  who  entered  the  vineyard  eiici^ 
and  toiled  throughout  the  day,  the  usual  wages  for  a  d^y'p 
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work;  to  those  wbo  entered  at  later  hours,  only  anch  wagM 
aa  were  right.  There  was  no  pledge  given  that  those  who 
were  first  hired  should  be  first  paid ;  nor  that  the  sum  paid 
them  should  be  as  much  greater  than  others  received,  as  the 
period  was  longer  during  which  they  toiled.  That  was  left 
wholly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  householder. 

So  uo  pledge  is  given  by  Christ  that  those  who  enter  his  king- 
dom  at  an  early  stage  of  its  institution,  or  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  shall  be  called  to  their  reward  earlier  than  others  who  enter 
his  service  at  a  later  or  a  maturer  age,  nor  that  their  reward 
shall  be  greater  than  that  of  others  in  proportion  to  the  longer 
period  of  their  service  as  the  children  of  his  kingdom.  Those 
who  were  called  into  his  kingdom  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  or  in  the  first  years  of  th^ir  lives,  are  to  be  i^ 
warded  with  a  glorious  resurrection  and  a  crown,  no  sooner 
than  those  who  enter  it  later,  and  labor  in  it  but  a  short  pe* 
riod.  That  all  are  then  to  receive  the  same  rewards,  is  to  be 
the  work  of  his  sovereign  pleasure. 

The  householder  caused  the  settlement  with  the  laborers 
to  be  so  conducted,  that  his  peculiar  bounty  to  those  hired 
late  in  the  day,  was  made  known  to  those  who  commenced 
their  labors  in  the  morning.  The  order  of  the  settlement 
with  the  several  parties,  wa^the  reverse  of  the  order  in 
which  ithey  were  hired ;  the  last  hired  being  the  first  who 
receive  their  wages,  and  the  first  hired,  the  last  that  weie 
paid  ;  so  that  they  became  aware  of  the  unexpected  gratuity 
bestowed  on  all  but  themselves.  So  Christ  will  conduct  the 
judgment  and  reward  of  those  who  belong  to  his  kingdonOi 
in  such  a  manner,  that  all  his  peculiar  grace  to  individuals 
and  classes  will  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated. 

6.  The  laborers  who  were  first  hired,  on  learning  that  the 
price  of  a  full  day's  work  was  paid  to  those  who  entered 
the  vineyard  at  the  eleventh  hour,  expected  that  a  greater 
sum  would  be  paid  to  them,  proportional  in  a  measure  to 
their  longer  labor:  and  on  receiving  but  a  penny,  murmured 
at  it  as  unreasonable  and  unfair;  as  though  the  householder 
was  bound  to  pay  those  whom  he  hired,  in  a  ratio  to  the 
time  during  which  they  had  toiled.  But  this  was  most 
unjust  to  him,  as  it  implied  that  his  gratuity  to  those  who 
were  hired  at  the  eleventh  hour,  invested  them  who  were 
Ured  in  the  momingi  with  the  right  to  claim  twelve  times 


the  w«gQB  for  whioh  they  had  agreed  to  work  through  tbo 

So  thoee  who  have  imagined  that  they  are  to  reedve  a 
greater  reward  than  others,  because  they  served  in  an  earlier 
age»  or  longer  than  others  in  his  kingdom,  assume  in  effect 
that  his  grace  to  others  is  to  invest  them  with  a  right  to 
cbtiiietioDs  and  honors  that  can  only  be  the  gift  of  his 
sovereign  goodness.  His  gratuitous  bounty  to  one,  is  not  to 
place  bim  under  obligation  to  confer  the  same  or  a  superior 
bounty  on  others. 

The  householder  reminded  the  individuals  who  charged 
bim  with  injustice,  first  that  he  did  not  violate  their  rights 
ia giving  to  others  more  than  they  could  claim  as  their  due: 
next,  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  would  with  his  own ;  it 
vtt  bis  prerogative,  not  that  of  the  servants  whom  he  hired, 
to  decide  who  should  be  the  recipients  of  his  bounty ;  and 
fiotlly  he  indicated  to  the  murmurers,  that  they  only  showed 
tbeir  own  unreasonableness  and  injustice  in  defaming  and 
denoondng  an  upright  and  generous  act,  which  should  have 
oonunaaded  their  approval  and  commendation :  for  they  did 
not  attempt  to  prove  that  his  bounty  was  misplaced;  they 
did  not  intimate  that  those  who  had  had  opportunity  to 
work  but  one  hour,  did  not  stand  in  as  great  need  of  the 
P^ny  they  received,  as  those  who  had  toiled  all  the  day, 
^d  that  the  extra  payment,  therefore,  was  not  a  justifiable 
•nd  benignant  gratuity. 

So  Christ  will  vindicate  himself  from  all  imputations  of 
unreasonableness  or  injustice  in  the  rewards  he  bestows  on 
the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  at  his  coming.  He  will  show 
that  thoee  whom  he  accepts  and  crowns  are  all  in  equal 
need  of  the  redemption  he  bestows;  that  he  has  an  infinite 
'^gbt  to  make  the  distinctions  he  does  in  the  distribution  of 
^  gifts,  and  that  his  sovereign  goodness  should  command 
the  acquiescence  and  approval  of  all  who  belong  to  his  king- 
dom. 

The  parable  thus  exemplifies  the  fact  and  the  mode  in 
^^kk  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be 
^l  The  first  of  the  laborers  in  the  parable  were  those  first 
^ued,  and  first  introduced  into  the  vineyard ;  the  last  were 
those  who  were  last  hired,  and  last  entered  the  vineyard 
to  labor.    The  reverse  which  took  place  in  their  relations, 
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'did  not  consist  in  tbe  gift  to  the  last  of  a  greater  som  as 
wages  than  was  paid  to  the  first ;  as  thej  all,  without  diaori- 
italnation,  reoeiyed  a  penny.  The  last  were  oonstituted  first 
by  their  being  the  first  to  receive  their  pay,  and  by  their 
receiving  eleven  times  more  in  proportion  to  the  period  of 
their  labor  than  the  first ;  and  the  first  were  oonstituted  laat^ 
by  their  being  the  last  to  receive  their  pay,  and  by  their 
receiving  but  a  twelfth  part  as  much  in  proportion  to  the 
time  during  which  they  labored  as  was  paid  to  the  last 

So  the  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  those  who  entered 
it  in  the  first  age  aftei;  its  institution ;  and  the  last  those  who 
enter  it  in  its  last  age  immediately  before  Christ's  coming ; 
and  many  accordingly,  who  first  entered  the  kingdom,  and 
imagined  that  they  were  to  rise  to  peculiar  distincdons  and 
honors  on  that  account,  will  find  at  the  day  of  judgment; 
when  Christ  rewards  all  his  holy  ones,  that  they  are  not  to 
attain  any  eminence  above  others  by  that  circumstance;  but 
those  who  enter  the  kingdom  in  later  ages,  and  even  those 
who  are  renewed  and  constituted  its  children  in  the  last 
hour,  as  it  were,  before  Christ  comes,  will  receive  the  same 
great  gifts  that  constitute  redemption  as  they :  namely,  they 
will  be  raised  from  death  in  glory,  or  changed  firom  mortal 
to  immortal ;  they  will  be  publicly  justified  and  invested 
•with  crowns ;  and  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  glories  and 
beatitudes  of  eternal  life  in  his  kingdom,  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  laborers  who  wrought  only  during  the 
last  hour  of  the  day  received  the  same  wages  as  those 
who  had  wrought  through  the  whole  space  from  morning 
to  evening. 

Li  the  expression  with  which  the  Saviour  doses  the 
parable,  '*  Many  indeed  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen ;"  ynf 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  indeed,  moreover,  or  in  like  manneri 
and  the  announcement  has  relation  to  the  Jews  and  Gtentiles 
al  large,  to  whom  the  call  of  the  gospel  is  addressed :  and 
expresses  the  great  truth,  that  God  exercises  his  sove* 
ieignty,  not  only  in  bestowing  rewards  on  those  who  are 
oonstituted  the  children  of  his  kingdom,  but  also  in  seleoluig 
them  as  the  subjects  of  that  grace.  The  call  to  enter  the 
kingdom  is  addressed  to  great  numbers ;  to  but  few,  however, 
is  it  made  efficacious  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  great  ksBMi  taught  by  the  parable  thus  is : — 


lint — Tbtii  those  wlio  were  called  into  the  kiogdom  in 
ito  fint  age,  and  toiled  long  in  it,  are  not  on  that  aoooaUt  to 
leoeife  rewards  superior  to  others ;  but  that  iustead,  many  of 
Aem  are  to  be  less  distinguished  by  Christ's  bounty,  tlian 
odms  who  enter  the  kingdom  even  in  the  last  age  that  is  to 
pnoede  his  coming.  So  that  many  that  are  first  in  time 
and  length  of  labor,  shall  be  last  in  being  rewarded ;  and 
amy  that  are  last  in  time  and  shortest  in  the  period  of  their 
labor  shall  be  first  in  being  rewarded. 

Kext — ^That  the  sovereignty  in  the  distribution  of  his  gifts, 
which  Christ  thus  displays,  will  be  marked  by  rectitude  and 
wisdom,  and  will  be  vindicated  by  him  against  all  objectiona 
and  doubts,  with  which  his  erring  people  may  now  contem- 
{date  it.  They  will  then  see  it  to  be  just  and  worthy  of  bis 
infinite  perfections. 


XII.     THE  TWO  SOKS. 
Matthew  xzl  28--82. 

''Bat  what  think  ye?  A  man  had  two  sons.  And  he 
came  to  the  first  and  said :  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  my  vine- 
Tud.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  will  not :  but  he  after: 
wards  repented  and  went  And  he  came  to  the  second  and 
aaid  likewise.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  go,  sir,  and 
went  not  Which  of  the  two  did  the  will  of  his  father  2 
They  say  to  him :  The  first.  Jesus  said  to  them :  Verily  I  say 
to  you  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  before  you  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.  For  John  came  to  you  in  the  way  of 
righteousness  and  ye  believed  him  not,  but  the  publicana 
and  the  harlots  believed  him  :  and  ye,  when  ye  had  seen  it, 
repented  not,  to  believe  on  him." 

This  parable  was  occasioned  by  the  pretence  of  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  that  it  had  not  been  made  known  to  them 
fiom  whom  Christ  drew  his  authority  to  teach  the  doctrines 
^  was  proclaiming ;  and  was  designed  to  exemplify  their 
extreme  and  hopeless  wickedness  in  professing  subjection  to 
6od,  while  they  openly  disregarded  his  clearest  and  most 
u&perative  commands. 

"And  having  come  to  the  temple,  the  chief  priests  and 
the  elders  of  the  people  came  to  him  as  he  was  teachings 


and  mid:  By  what  auihority  doest  Ihoa  these  things ;  tnd 
who  gave  thee  this  authority?  And  Jesus  answered  and 
said  to  them :  I  also  will  ask  you  one  question,  whieh,  if 
you  tell  me,  I  also  will  tell  you  l^  what  authority  I  do 
these  things.  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  7  From 
keereo,  or  fix>m  men  ?  And  they  reasoned  with  themselTe^ 
mying:  If  we  should  say  from  hearen,  he  will  ask  us; 
Why  then  did  you  not  believe  him  ?  But  if  we  should  mji 
From  men ;  we  fear  the  multitude ;  for  all  hold  John  as  a 
prophet  And  they  answered  Jesus  and  said :  We  do  not 
know.  And  he  said  to  them :  Neither  do  I  tell  you  by 
what  authority  I  do  these  things,"  ▼.  28-27. 

The  parable  then  follows,  and  is  explained  by  Christ  as 
designed  to  show  that  the  chief  priests  and  rulers,  the  pro 
fessed  ministers  of  God  and  expositors  of  his  law,  in  rejee^ 
ing  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  as  not  his  genuine  and 
accredited  messengers,  exhibited  a  greater  and  more  hope- 
less alienation  and  wickedness,  than  the  publicans  and  har- 
lots ;  for  the  priests  and  elders  did  not  believe  John,  not- 
withstanding the  sanctity  of  his  life ;  but  the  publicans  and 
harlots  believed  him.  Nor  yet  did  the  priests  and  elders^ 
after  they  mw  the  fidth  of  those  outcasts,  repent  and  believe 
on  him. 

Let  us  look  at  the  analogy  of  the  son  who  at  first  refbaed 
obedience  to  the  fiither's  command,  to  the  publicans  and 
harlots.  He  openly  disregarded  his  father's  will,  and  said 
he  would  not  work  in  the  vineyard.  He  either  claimed  in 
eflfect  that  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  render  the  servibe 
his  father  required,  or  else  resolved,  in  defiance  of  right,  to 
devote  his  time  to  idleness  or  amusement  His  passions 
were  so  lawless,  and  his  conscience  so  dead,  that  he  did  not 
attempt  to  disguise  his  purpose  to  rebel.  In  like  manner 
the  publicans  and  harlots  were,  antecedent  to  John's  preaoh- 
hig,  undisguised  and  unhesitating  in  their  violations  of  Ae 
law  of  Gt>d.  Oppression  and  extortion  were  the  very  pro- 
fession of  the  publicans  or  tax-gatherers ;  the  means  on  whidk 
they  relied  for  the  accumulation  of  property;  and  their  peoor 
liar  vice  was  the  profession  also  of  the  other  class  of  out^ 
casts,  and  the  stated  means  of  their  livelihood.  Both  witt 
expressly  devoted  to  their  respective  sins,  and  bold  ud 
Q&blushing  in  them. 


A  like  iwemhlanoO  aabeisted  between  them,  also,  wlien 
IheekADgp  took  place  in  their  views  and  dispositions.  The 
Km  was  instantly  startled,*  yeiy  probably,  and  filled  with 
ihnn,  by  the  very  boldness  and  recklessness  with  which  ha 
hadaet  his  fiither's  will  at  defiance.  A  sense  of  his  nnfilial 
quit,  rfbis  deep  and  desperate  wickedness,  flashed  through 
Um,  not  unlikely,  like  a  shaft  of  lightning  from  a  midnight 
ebod  that  lights  up  a  scene  that  was  before  wn^ped  in 
iflDpenetrable  darkness,  and  reveals  all  its  objects  in  a 
aoment  to  the  eye,  and  disclosed  to  him,  as  in  the  blaze  of 
noonday,  his  perverseness,  his  guilt,  and  his  obnoxiouoieBB 
to  dirine  wrath.  The  schemes  of  forbidden  pleasure  on 
vUbh  his  thoughts  had  been  bent  for  the  day,  may  thmoe 
htfs  been 'swept  at  a  stroke  from  his  heart,  his  stubborn 
and  itmorseless  spirit  reduced  to  submission  in  an  instanty 
sad  rectitude,  filial  love,  and  a  disposition  and  purpose  to 
xnder  the  service  required  by  his  fiither,  taken  possession 
of  his  breast,  and  given  birth  to  immediate  and  joyous  obe* 
dienoe. 

So  it  was  because  of  the  enormity  of  their  sins,  that  the 
poUioana  and  harlots  were  aroused  from  insensibility  by 
John's  announcement,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  -  at 
hand,  and  summons  of  them  to  repent  They  saw  at  a 
g^ce,  that  if  the  expected  Messiah  was  about  to  appear, 
Snd  assume  the  sceptre  of  Israel  and  of  the  world,  there 
eoold  be  no  hope  for  such  audacious  sinners  as  they  were, 
anless  they  yielded  to  the  call  to  repent  And  as  it  was  the 
greatness  and  ignominy  of  their  sins  that  roused  them  from 
thrir  stupor  and  filled  them  with  alarm,  so  it  was  not, 
improbably,  the  grace  of  the  call  to  repentance  that  they 
might  be  saved — which  was  addressed  to  them  as  well  as  all 
others— that  touched  their  hearts  with  remorse,  and  subdued 
them  to  tears  and  sorrow  for  their  offences  on  the  one  hand, 
and  kindled  their  hearts  with  love  to  the  Messiah  and 
trust  in  him  on  the  other.  The  greatness,  the  freeness 
of  his  mercy,  the  graciousness  of  his  condescension,  appeared 
the  more  touching  and  wonderful,  from  the  depth  of  the 
guilt  and  degradation  to  which  he  stooped  to  save  thenu 
These  new-bom  views  and  affections  were  as  natural  to  them 
under  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  those  of 
the  repentant  son  were  to  him. 
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A  like  analogy  subsists  between  tfae  otber  son  and  the 
ohief  priests  and  eldera.  He  assented  immediately  and 
ooorteonsly  to  his  fitther^s  command,  as  thongh  be  was  con* 
sdoos  ef  bis  duty,  and  was  animated  by  none  but  tbe  meal 
filial  affections,  and  bad  no  scbemes  of  pleasure  tbat  could 
interfere  witb  tbe  obedience  wbich  be  promised.  All  that 
was,  however,  a  mere  hypocritical  show.  The  secret  ftel- 
ings  of  his  heart  were  tbe  direct  opposites  of  those  which  he 
professed ;  and  be  accordingly,  tbe  moment  bis  £eitber  wifl 
withdrawn,  dismissed  all  purpose  of  obedience,  and  spent 
the  day  in  idleness  or  the  pursuit  of  some  selfish  gratiflea^ 
tion,  and  showed,  thereby,  tbat  be  bad  no  respect  to  biff 
oUigations,  and  no  care  for  bis  &tber's  wisbe&  His  diam* 
genuousness  was  a  natural  barrier,  accordingly,  to  his  being 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  Deception,  bypocrisyi  • 
erafty  show  of  obedience,  while  be  lived  in  transgression, 
were  tbe  great  elements  of  bis  policy.  He  bad  no  conscience 
to  check  or  restrain  him.  He  bad  no  filial  feelings  or  vir- 
tuous principles  wbich  could  be  roused  by  reflection  or  a 
bold  appeal,  and  arrest  him  in  his  career  of  rebellion.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that^be  violated  bis  word,  and  passed 
the  day  in  rebellion  without  remorse,  and  was  prepared  to 
repeat  tbe  same  course  the  next  day,  if  again  commanded 
by  his  &ther  to  work  in  bis  vineyard. 

In  like  mann^,  tbe  chief  priests  and  elders  were  made,  bj 
their  hypocrisy,  £etr  more  callous  and  remorseless  than  tfa^ 
publicans  and  harlots.  They  were  by  office  tbe  ministers  of 
Qod,  regarded  themselves  as  having  a  knowledge  of  hia 
will,  and  made  obedience  to  it  tbe  professed  business  of  their 
lives;  and  yet  so  blinded  were  they  by  tbat  belief  and  pro* 
Jbssion,  tbat  though  utterly  estranged  from  him,  and  tha 
vassals  of  tbe  most  selfish  passions,  they  were  wholly  un- 
aware of  their  alienation,  and  perverted  his  word,  and  re* 
jected  without  remonse  tbe  great  messenger,  John  tbe  Baptist^ 
he  had  sent,  distinguished  by  tbe  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  the 
boldness  and  fidelity  witb  wbich  he  summoned  them  to  re* 
pent,  and  prepare  for  tbe  advent  of  tbe  Messiah,  who  waa 
about  to  appear  and  establish  his  kingdom  among  tbenu 
Their  fitlse  religion,  their  mistake  of  tbe  forms  of  piety  for  iCa 
q>irit^  of  a  round  of  ceremonies  for  a  true  worship,  their  prida 
ot  office,  their  jealousy  of  rivals  in  the  popular  &vor,  aervod 
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to  penrert  and  stifle  their  oonscienoes,  blind  tbem  to  the  ^ 
oovery.  of  their  character,  and  harden  them  against  a  sense  of 
their  sins.  Their  self-righteousness,  their  public  and.  official 
reputation,  were  barriers,  therefore,  to  their  being  .roused  tq 
repentance.  Thej  were  fistr  less  likely  16  be  touched  bj  the 
oalb  and  warnings  of  John  or  of  Jesus,  than  the  outcasts  pf 
society,  like  the  publicans  and  harlots,  who  having  no  prer 
teooe  vhatever  to  the  character  which  God  requires  in  orde]^ 
to  pardon  and  acceptance,  were  conscious  at  onoe  that  they 
moflt  repent  and  obtain  a  gracious  admission  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  or  perish. 
The  lessons  taught  by  the  parable  are — 
Firsts  that  hypocrisy  in  religion,  a  studied  profession  of 
obedieDoe  conjoined  with  a  deliberate  and  systematic  Tip* 
latbnof  Gbd's  will  in  the  pursuit  of  selfish  and  sinful  pjea^ 
snrefl^  is  a  worse  barrier  to  repentance  tl^t^n  open  anci 
disgraoeful  vice ;  for  while  it  bespeaks  essentially  the  same 
lawlessness,  it  is  associated  with  the  additional  sin  of  treachery 
and  deceit  There  is  no  ingenuous  feeling  in  minds  of  that 
oast  OD  which  truth  can  act.  Conscience  is  deadened.  Sel- 
fishness, pride,  the  love  of  sin,  and  craf);,  have  supreme 
dominion,  and  are  leagued  together  to  exclude  every  antago- 
iiistic  power,  and  hold  the  soul  in  their  vassalage. 

Secondly,  official  hypocrites,  priests  and  rulers  in  the 
chorch,  who  mistake  the  form  and  profession  of  religion  foi: 
the  power,  who  pervert  their  office  to  the  promotion  of  their 
private  and  selfish  ends,  and  who  reject  and  persecute  the 
true  ministers  and  followers  of  Christ,  are  more  hopeless  of 
reformation  than  those  who  openly  set  religion  at  defiance  and 
live  in  unblushing  sin ;  for  they  aim  not  merely  at  occasional 
gratifications  by  the  violation  of  the  divine  law — they  attempt 
to  annihilate  religion  itself  and  substitute  a  hollow  and 
malignant  system  in  its  place.  There  is  ordinarily,  therefore, 
Bot  the  remotest  hope  of  their  being  roused  to  repentance. 
They  in  eflfect  arrogate  the  place  of  God ;  they  usurp  autho- 
rity over  his  law ;  they  set  aside  his  word ;  they  tread  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God,  count  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an 
nnholy  thing,  and  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.     Their 
destiny  is  consequently,  "  Vengeance."  '^  I  will  recompense, 
saith  the  Lord."  Their  attitude  towards  him  is  precisely  thi^t 
of  Satan*    The  Spirit  of  God  accordingly  does  not  strive 


wiih  theuL  Thej  are  left  to  work  oat  their  jmnoipIeB  and 
io»et  tbeir  appropriate  doom.  This  great  truth  has  been 
verified  in  the  history  of  every  generation  of  the  ministers  of 
leligion  who  have  apostatized,  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Christian  church,  tfnd  especially  of  that  vast  train  in  the 
Bomish  communion  of  usurpers  of  Qod's  place  in  his  temple^ 
who  are  denominated  the  Man  of  Sin,  whose  coming  is  adter 
ihe  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying 
wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness^ 
because  they  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they 
might  be  saved.  And  therefore  God  sends  them  strong  delu* 
sion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be 
condemned  and  consumed  by  the  spirit  of  Christ's  mouth,  and 
destroyed  by  the  brightness  of  his  coming,  when  he  descends 
to  vindicate  himself  from  their  false  teachings^  and  establiah 
his  thnHie  on  the  earth. 


ZIIL     THS  WICKED  VINS-DBSSSERS. 
MatUiew  zzL  89-46 ;  Mark  zlL  1-12 ;  Luke  xz.  9-19. 

'^Hear  ye  another  parable.  There  was  a  man,  a  house- 
holder, who  planted  a  vineyard,  and  put  around  it  a  hedge^ 
tad  dug  in  it  a  winepress,  and  built  a  tower ;  and  he  let  it 
out  to  husbandmen,  and  went  abroad.  And  when  the  time 
of  fruit  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants  to  the  husbandmen 
to  receive  his  fruit.  And  the  husbandmen  took  his  servants^ 
and  one  they  beat,  and  one  they  killed,  and  another  they 
atoned.  Again  he  sent  other  servants  more  than  the  first, 
and  they  did  in  like  manner  to  them.  And  aflerwards  he 
aent  to  them  his  son,  saying :  They  will  reverence  my  son. 
But  the  husbandmen  seeing  the  son,  said  among  themselves: 
This  is  the  heir,  come  let  us  kill  him,  and  we  may  hold  the 
inheritance.  And  they  took  and  cast  Um  out  of  the  vineyaid, 
and  killed  him. 

*^  When  then  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  shall  come,  what 
will  he  do  to  those  husbandmen  ?  They  say  to  him :  He 
will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked  men,  and  let  the  vine- 
yard to  other  husbandmen  who  will  render  him  the  fruits  in 
ihmi  seasons.  Jesus  saith  to  them :  Have  ye  never  read  in 
the  Scriptures  ?— The  stcme  whi<di  the  builders  rejected  ia  be- 
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oome  the  head  of  the  toreer.  This  is  done  by  the  Lord,  anil 
il  is  marvellotis  in  our  eyes.  ■■  Wherefore  I  tell  jbu  that  the 
kingdom  of  Qod  shall  be  taken  from  you  and  given  to  % 
aadott  bringing  forth  its  firaits.  And  whosoever  falls  upon 
fins  stone  shall  be  emshed,  bnt  he  on  whom  it  falls- shall  be 
winnowed, "  i.  «.,  scattered  to  the  winds  like  chaff. 

In  the  preceding  parable  Christ  exemplified  the  hypocrisy 
0f  the  priests  and  mlers  of  the  Jews  in  professing  obedience 
to  Ood  irhile  they  deliberately  disobeyed  him,  and  pointed 
oat  the  hopelessness  of  their  reformation.  In  this  he  illus- 
trates their  rebellion  in  the  different  and  higher  form  of 
usurping  dominion  over  God's  people,  persecuting  his  ser> 
vante,  and  killing  his  son  ;  and  announced  the  destruction 
which  awaited  them  for  their  daring  sins.  Its  object  acoord- 
mgly  is  not,  like  most  of  the  parables,  to  illustrate  the  king- 
Ann  of  heaven,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  priests  and 
mlers  in  their  offices  towards  his  people,  and  especially  his 
messengers  and  his  son,  antecedently  to  the  institution  of 
that  kingdom.  The  analogies  that  need  to  be  traced,  in  order 
to  expound  it,  are  those  of  the  vineyard  to  God's  people ;  of 
the  householder  to  God  as  their  ruler ;  of  the  husbandmen 
to  the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers ;  of  the  treatment  of  the 
hoaseholder's  servants  and  son  by  the  husbandmen,  to  the 
treatment  of  the  prophets  and  of  Christ  by  the  Jews ;  -and  of 
the  punishment  of  the  husbandmen  to  the  punishment  of  the 
Jewish  rulers  and  nation  for  their  sins. 

1.  The  analogy  of  the  vineyard  to  the  Jewish  nation  or 
God's  people.  A  vine  or  vineyard  is  frequently  employed 
m  the  Scriptures  as  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
as  God's  chosen  people,  as  in  Psalm  Ixxx.,  in  which  the 
faringing  of  a  vine  from  Egypt,  planting  it,  and  causing  it  to 
take  root,  to  cover  the  hills  with  its  shadow,  and  to  send  out 
its  boughs  to  the  sea,  are  used  to  represent  the  removal  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  and  establishment  in  Canaan ;  and 
Isiiah  V.  also,  in  which  fencing  a  vineyard,  clearing  it  of 
stones,  planting  it  with  a  choice  vine,  and  building  a  wine- 
press and  a  tower,  are  used  as  representatives  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Israelites  with  their  sacred  institutions  as  his 
people  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  vineyard  of  the  parable 
was  furnished  with  everything  that  was  requisite,  with  the 
proper  care  of  the  husbandmen,  to  the  growth  of  a  crop 
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of  grapeBy  and  separatioii  from  them  of  iheir  wine.  It  had  Sf 
hc^dge  set  arouDd  it  to  proteot  it  from  the  intrusion  of  beaste 
that  might  ravage  it,  and  firom  men  that  might  plunder  the' 
fruit  It  waa  planted  with  a  vine  which  had  reached  such  ar 
growth,  it  would  seem,  that  it  was  in  the  next  season  to  bear 
fruit  A  watch-tower  was  erected  in  it,  from  which  its  whole- 
circuit  might  be  overlooked,  and  the  intrusion  of  mischieyoua 
animals  or  of  thieves  immediately  detected ;  and  it  had  fti 
winepress  for  the  expression,  when  the  crop  was  gathered,  of 
the  wine.  It  had  all  therefore  that  properly  belonged  to  a 
vineyard,  was  in  a  fit  state  to  be  let  to  husbandmen,  and* 
nothing  was  needed  but  proper  care  from  them  to  secure  ar 
good  crop. 

In  like  manner  the  Israelites  were  furnished  with  every* 
tiling  that  was  proper  to  them  as  God's  people,  so  that  with- 
the  due  care  of  the  priests  and  rulers,  to  whom  they  were, 
committed,  they  should  have  rendered  an  acceptable  obe- 
dience to  God.  They  were  separated  from  all  other  nations* 
by  a  hedge,  as  it  were,  of  prohibitions.  They  were  ester 
blishedin  their  land  in  a  condition  eroinentlj  £Eivorable  to  their 
piety ;  having  a  law  directly  instituted  by  God,  and  a  sja* 
tern  of  religious  doctrines  and  rites  adapted  in  the  highest 
measure  to  nurture  them  to  obedience.  A  vast  array  also  of 
means  was  appointed  and  employed,  to  enable  the  prieate 
and  rulers  to  discern  if  any  portion  of  them  were  drawn  into- 
apostasy,  either  by  their  own  hearts,  or  any  of  the  insidious 
foes  around  them  to  whose  tempting  influence  they  were 
exposed. 

2.  The  aifilogy  of  the  householder  to  God  as  the  monarch 
of  his  people.  The  owner  of  the  vineyard  having  thus  fitted 
it  for  easy  and  successful  cultivation,  had  a  right  to  make* 
such  a  disposition  of  it,  as  to  secure  to  himself  a  proper  re- 
turn  for  the  toil  and  money  he  had  expended  on  it.  He  waa 
its  absolute  proprietor.  None  could  take  possession  of  it,  and** 
appropriate  its  produce  to  himself  or  others  without  his  per- 
mission. It  was  the  part  of  wisdom  also  to  secure  to  himself 
a  proper  share  of  its  fruits.  To  have  had  no  reference  to  ita 
fruits ;  to  have  expended  such  a  sum  in  purchasing  it^  and 
fitting  it  to  yield  grapes,  and  yet  have  had  no  care  what  became- 
of  its  produce,  would  have  been  the  part  of  thoughtlessness 
and  folly.    He  accordingly  made  it  die  condition  of  his  let- 
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ting  it  to  the  htuibaiidraen,  that  they  sbould  yield  to  him  a* 
proper  proportion  of  its  fruits. 

h  like  manner,  Ood,  who  had  delivered  the  Israelites 
from  bondage  in  Egypl^  conducted  them  to  Canaan,  esta- 
blished them  in  peace  and  safety,  given  them  his  law,  and 
fimislied  them  with  all  the  means  that  were  requisite  to  a- 
holjlife  as  his  chosen  people,  had  a  right  to  require  of  them 
such  a  return  of  obedience.  His  express  object  in  separating 
themfiom  the  other  nations,  exercising  such  a  peculiar  provi-- 
dsDce  over  them,  appointing  them  such  a  system  of  religious' 
snd  civil  laws,  and  conferring  on  them  such  peculiar  and  emi-' 
sent  gifts,  was  that  they  might  serve  him  as  his  people.  To: 
htve  left  that  end  out  of  view,  to  have  been  indifferent' 
viiether  they  yielded  him  the  homage  he  demanded  or  not, 
'vodd  have  been  to  treat  his  rights  and  their  obligations  as 
of  00  significance ;  put  sin  on  a  level  in  acceptableness  with 
obedience ;  and  thence  to  overcloud  and  de&ce  his  own  per* 
ftotjona  It  is  infinitely  appropriate,  therefoi^e,  his  own  glory 
demanded,  that  in  committing  his  people  to  the  teachings  and' 
government  of  the  priests  and  rulers,  he  should  require  them^ 
io  to  fulfil  the  task  he  assigned  them  that  they  should 
oanse  a  suitable  return  to  be  made  to  him,  from  the  people, 
of  obedience.  And  had  they  proved  faithful  to  their  trusts, 
tiiat  result  would  have  been  gained. 

S.  The  analogy  of  the  conduct  of  the  husbandmen  to  that 
of  the  priests  and  rulers. 

The  husbandmen  proceeded  in  their  treatment  of  the 
servants  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  and  his  son,  as  though 
the  vineyard  was  their  property  ;  as  though  in  beating, 
stoning,  and  killing  the  servants,  and  putting  the  son  to  death, 
they  committed  no  crime,  but  inflicted  a  just  punishment  on 
the  servants  and  son  for  a  violation  of  their  rights,  in 
demanding  the  stipulated  fruits  of  the  vineyard :  for  scourg- 
ing, stoning,  and  killing  were  the  penalties  which  the  law 
asBigned  to  great  crimes.  They  treated  those  messengers  of 
the  householder  therefore  as  great  criminals ;  and  thence,  in 
effisct,  assumed  that  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard  were  exclu- 
sively theirs,  and  were  to  be  appropriated  to  their  own  use, 
as  they  pleased,  without  consulting  his  will.  Their  sin  con- 
sisted, primarily,  accordingly,  in  a  usurpation  of  the  house- 
hdder^s  rights  of  property  and  dominion :  and  it  was  on  that 
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that  they  proceeded  in  the  atrodouB  outrages  whiob  th^y  in*: 
flicted  on  bis  servants  and  son. 

So  also  the  priests  and  rulers  arrogated  the  rights  of  Ot)d 
orer  his  people,  and  proceeded  in  much  the  samd  way  thali 
they  would,  had  the  nation  been  theirs,  and  owed  them  thtf 
aobmission  and  allegiance  which  were  due  to  him.  They! 
made  void  the  law  of  God,  in  a  large  degree,  and  substituttid 
their  traditions  and  the  commandments  of  men  in  its  plaoe : 
and  in  beating,  stoning,  and  killing  his  prophets  and  his  Soq» 
they  treated  him  as  though  it  were  a  violation  of  their  rights^ 
that  he  sent  such  messengers  to  proclaim,  and  demand  obe*: 
dience  to,  his  will  The  punishments  they  inflicted  on  them, 
were  such  as  could  be  justly  inflicted  on  none  but  great 
criminals.  They  accordingly  treated  the  nation,  in  a  great 
measure,  as  though  it  were  theirs  instead  of  Ood's  people^ 
prostituted  their  offices  to  the  promotion  of  their  private  eods^ 
and  led  the  people  generally  into  the  most  open  and  awM 
rebellion.  The  picture  drawn  by  Jeremiah  of  the  wickedoev 
of  the  prophets,  priests,  and  rulers,  and  the  debasement  and 
oorruption  of  the  multitude,  was  true  of  the  nation  generally 
fbt  a  long  series  of  ages.  "  But  this  people  hath  a  revolting 
and  a  rebellious  heart :  they  are  revolted  and  gona  Neither 
say  they  in  their  heart :  Let  us  now  fear  the  Lord  our  Ood, 
that  giveth  rain  in  his  season :  he  reserveth  unto  us  the  afH 
pointed  weeks  of  harvest  For  among  my  people  are  foui^d 
wicked  men  :  they  lay  wait  as  he  that  setteth  snares :  theJT' 
set  a  trap,  they  catch  men.  As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds,  soare  their 
houses  full  of  deceit ;  they  are  become  great,  and  wax^  ricii. 
They  are  waxen  fat;  they  shine ;  they  overpass  the  deeds 
of  the  wicked ;  they  judge  not  the  cause,  the  cause  of  the 
flitherless,  yet  they  prosper;  and  the  right  of  the  needy  they 
do  not  judge.  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things,  saith  the 
Iiord  ?  Shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as 
tiiis?  A  wonderful  and  horrible  thing  is  committed  in  the 
Ifemd ;  the  prophets  prophesy  &lsely,  and  the  priests  bear 
nile  by  their  means,  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so." 
Chap.  V.  28-31.  A  like  picture  is  drawn  of  them  by  Micah : 
^^And  I  said,  Hear,  I  pray  you,  O  heads  of  Jacob,  and  ya 
princes  of  the  house  of  Israel :  Is  it  not  for  you  to  know  jndgw 
ment  ?  who  hate  the  good,  and  love  the  evil ;  who  pluck  df 
Aetr  ritin-  from  off  them,  and  their  flerii  from  off  their  bones  z 
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who  tbo  eat  the  flesh  of  my  people,  and  flay  their  skin  flrom 
off  tiiem ;  and  they  break  their  boDes,  and  dash  them  in 
irieoes,  as  &r  the  pot,  and  as  flesh  within  the  caldron.    Then 
shall  Aey  eiy  unto  the  Lord,  bnt  he  will  not  hear  them ;  he 
will  eren  hide  his  fiioe  from  them.    Thus  saith  the  Lord  con* 
eeraiDg  the  prophets  that  make  my  people  err;  that  bite 
with  their  teeth,  and  cry  peace ;  and  he  that  putteth  not  into 
their  mou^  they  even  prepare  war  against  him.    There- 
ftre  night  shall  be  nnto  yon  that  ye  shall  not  have  a  vision ; 
tod  it  shall  be  dark  that  ye  shall  not  divine.  .  .    Hear  this, 
I  pnj  yon,  ye  heads  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  princes  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  that  abhor  judgment,  and  pervert  all 
eqnitj:  they  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and  Jerusalem  with 
iniqmty.  The  heads  thereof  judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests 
thereof  teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for 
nosey ;  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say.  Is  not  the 
Lord  among  us  ?    No  evil  can  come  upon  us.     Therefore 
ahill  Zion  for  your  sake  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem 
ihall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the 
high  places  of  the  forest,"  chap.  iii.     The  rulers,  priests,  and 
prophets  thus  openly  set  aside  the  will  and  right  of  God,  and 
usurped  dominion  over  his  people  as  though  they  were  theirs 
instead  of  his ;  and  exerted  their  whole  power  to  corrupt  and 
debase  them ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  their  influence  that  they 
were,  as  a  nation,  prompted  to  the  idolatry  at  first,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  rejection  of  Christ,  which  led  to  their  dis- 
persion and  destruction.    Their  conduct  towards  God  and  his 
messengers  was  thus,  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  precisely  like 
ihat  of  the  husbandmen  towards  the  householder  and  his  ser- 
vants and  son. 

4.  The  analogy  of  the  treatment  of  the  householder's  ser- 
vants and  son  by  the  husbandmen,  to  the  treatment  of  €k)d*B 
messengers  and  son  by  the  priests  and  rulers :  As  the  hu^- 
bandmen  beat  and  stoned  some  of  the  householder's  sei^ 
vants,  and  slew  others,  and  finally  put  the  son  to  death,  with 
the  purpose  of  keeping  possession  of  the  vineyard,  so  the 
priests,  princes,  and  rulers  persecuted  God's  messengers,  the 
prophets,  and  put  some  of  them  to  death ;  and  finally 
omcified  his  Son,  under  the  belief  that  they  should  thereby 
eonfirm  themselves  in  the  power  which  they  had  usurped  over 
his  people.    The  office  of  the  prophets  had  been  a  perilous 
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:one  in  every  age.  The  rebukes  wkicli  ihej  were  oommb- 
sioned  to  utter  to  the  priests,  rulers,  and  people,  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  national  sins,  and  the  predictions  and  warn- 
ings of  judgments  with  which  he  was  to  punish  their  orimei^ 
exposed  them  to  the  resentment  especially  of  those  in  power; 
andt  hey  were  accordingly  often  subjected  to  insults,  violenoe^ 
and  death.  Isaiah,  Amos,  Zechariah,  and  John  the  Baptist^ 
were  put  to  death ;  Jeremiah  was  imprisoned  and  stoned ; 
and  nearly  the  whole  series,  Stephen  intimates,  experienced 
the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  the  priests  and  rulera  *'  Whioh 
of  the  prophets,"  he  asks,  "  have  not  your  fathers  persecuted ; 
and  they  have  slain  them  who  uttered  predictions  respecting 
ihe  coming  of  the  Just  One,  of  whom  now  ye  have  b«h 
oome  the  betrayers  and  murderers."  (Acts  vii.  62.)  Their 
treatment  of  the  prophets,  and  of  Christ,  was  thus  precisely 
like  that  which  the  householder's  servants  and  son  received 
from  the  husbandmen. 

5.  The  analogy  of  the  punishment  which  the  husbandmen 
were  to  receive  to  that  which  was  inflieted  on  the  Jewish 
priests  and  rulers.  The  husbandmen  were  lo  be  destroyed 
in  a  violent  and  ignominious  way,  and  the  vineyard  to  be 
Jet  to  others  who  would  render  the  householder  the  firuits  in 
their  seasons.  In  like  manner,  the  priests  and  rulers  were 
to  be  divested  of  their  offices  over  God's  people :  the  nation 
regected,  and  all  who  did  not  submit  themselves  to  Ghristi 
whom  they  had  crucified,  smitten  with  destruction.  '*  The 
kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a 
nation  bringing  forth  its  firuits ;  aud  whosoever  shall  &11  on 
■this  stone  shall  be  crushed :  but  he  on  whom  it  falls  shall 
be  winnowed."  And  this  was  accomplished  about  forty 
-years  after  the  prediction  was  uttered,  in  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem ;  the  slaughter  of  vast  crowds  of  the  priests,  rulersi 
and  people;  the  abolition  of  the  national  worship;  the 
dissolution  of  the  national  organization ;  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  survivors  as  captives  through  the  empire  of  their  con* 
querors,  where  they  continue  a  broken  and  powerless  race^ 
to  the  present  day. 

The  sentiment  of  justice  that  is  common  to  man  prompts 
every  one  to  feel  that  so  selfish  and  monstrous  a  crime  as 
that  of  the  husbandmen  deserves,  and  must  meet,  a  condign 
punishment.    The  great  lesson  which  the  parable  teaches  1% 
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-that  those  who  are  guilty  of  a  like  usurpation  of  the  rights 
tt  Qod  oyer  his  people,  and  persecute  in  a  similar  manner 
ik  true  ministers  and  witnesses,  and  put  them  to  death, 
wiUinfidlibly  meet  from  his  hands  a  retribution  as  terrible 
« their  sins  are  daring  and  impious. 


Aw,  IV.— Notes  ok  Scbipture.   Critical  Oonjegtures. 

John  zviid — Spener,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  loved  this 
dupter  with  peculiar  affection,  although  he  never  preached 
on  it;  saying  that  he  did  not.  understand  it — ^that  the  full 
comprehension  of  it  exceeded  the  measure  of  faith  the  Lord 
biooQstomedtogive  his  followers  in  this  life.    (See  Tho- 
loek  m  be.)    It  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  prayer,  but  in 
iBidiiig  i%  especially  in  the  original,  we  are  struck  with  the 
•hiSDce  of  supplicatory  expressions.    May  we  not  err  in 
eoQsidering  it  simply  as  a  prayer  ?    Let  us  attend  to  partica- 
lus.     In  verse  2,  we  find  an  explicit  reference  to  aa 
a&teoedent  transaction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by 
which  power  over  all  flesh  was  committed  to  the  Son,  and  a 
oertain  portion  of  the  human  race  given  him.    It  reminds 
us  of  such  passages  as  Is.  liii.  11 ;  Dan.  vii.  14 ;  Luke  xxii.  29, 
80 ;  Gal.  iii.  17  ;  Eph.  i.  4 ;  Rev.  xiii.  8.    In  verse  4,  the 
Bedeemer  speaks  of  a  work  committed  to  him,  with  plain 
illusion  to  an  antecedent  transaotiou,  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
pact or  covenant.    In  verses  6  and  12  (see  also  vs.  9  and  11) 
he  alludes  repeatedly  to  those  who  had  been  given  to  him, 
and  speaks  of  what  he  had  done  in  their  behalf.    In  verses 
9,  11, 15,  17,  20,  21,  24,  he  stipulates  for  blessings  in  their 
behalf,  some  of  which  refer  exclusively  to  this  life,  and 
others  (it  is  suggested)  to  the  future.    But  observe  the  style 
of  our  Lord's  address.   It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  suppli- 
catory :  "  Father  I  will,"  &c.  (~i-if ....  $i?ii0\  and  in  verse 
9  the  word  he  employs  ('f*»T«),  does  not  properly  signify 
pray  (iitf^i^  wf^tvx^MMj  v«'rf  1 1  rvy;^«f «,  scc  Lukc  xxii.  82, 40, 41, 
44,  46)  but  (interrogo,  queero)  ask,  inquire,  stipvlate,  which 
led  Bengel  to  remark :  '*  Bogat  Jesus  cum  jure,  postulat  cum 
flduda,  ut  filius  non  ut  servus ;"  and  he  might  have  addedr— 
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88  if  he  were  rehearsing  the  terms  of  a  eovenaiit  whiek 
inoludecL  the  partionlars  mentioQed.  ;  The  remaiaiog  verwi 
of  the  chapter  (2,  8,  4,  6,  7,  8, 10,  (11,  first  datise)  12,  19^ 
1^  16,  18,  19,  22,  26,  26)  are  declarations,  not  petitiops^ 
concerning  what  the  Father  had  done,  or  he  had  done^  or 
some  particular  truth  or  purpose  connected  with  the  Be* 
deemer's  work. 

May  we  not  then  regard  the  chapter  chiefly  as  a  disclcmre 
or  setting  forth  {iinynriij  of  those  parts  of  the  covenant  of 
redemption  which  have  especial  r^erence  to  those  yrho  Jiad 
been  given  to  the  Son  by  that  covenant,  namely,  the  church 
of  the  first  born,  or  the  elect  church  ?  If  it  be  inquijied 
iwhy  it  was  uttered  audibly,  in  ihe  hearing  of  the.diaoiplfl^ 
the  answer  is  suggested  by  v.  18  (see  John  xi  41, 42).  Jt 
was  for  the  instruction,  the  comfort,  and  encouragement  of 
thechuixsh,  especially  for  their  own  instructiop,  in  a  mysteij 
aieverbrfore  so  clearly  revealed.  It  was  pronounced;  audi- 
bly, that  it  might  become  the  recorded  evidence  of  thf 
Uessings  stipulated  for  by  the  Bedeemer  bii^self,  in  behalf 
of  all  those  who  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  covenant.af 
the  Father.  ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  truths  of  revel%* 
tion  were  reserved  to  be  first  plainly  declared  by  Christ. 
(See  John  i.  18 ;  Matt.  xL  27.)  John  Hussey,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Glory  of  Christ,  reckons  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  one  of  them:  '*The  foundations  of  which,"  he 
saya^  ''lay  firm  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  light  to  dis- 
cover it  clearly  was  not  given  till  the  great  Teacher  came," 
And  why  may  we  not  consider  this  chapter  in  the  light  of  a 
special  revelation  by  our  blessed  Lord  of  the  mystery  of  the 
elect  church,  reserved  as  the  crowning  instruction  or  act  <tf 
his  prophetical  office  f 

If  we  adopt  this  view  of  the  chapter,  we  must  receive  the 
Bedeemer's  words  in  their  largest  import.  He  said  what 
he  said  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  divine  purposes  in 
all  their  minuteness,  vasUiess,  richness,  glory,  and  endkss 
duration.  He  was  addressing  the  Infinite  Father,  who  only 
bould  comprehend  the  sense  in  which  bis  words  were  Dtteired 
(Matt  xi.  27).  It  was  the  Infinite  Son  of  God  speaking  tP 
Ood  the  Fatlxer  concerning  his  infinity;  and  eternal  purpoaes 
towards  the  eloct^  in  ihe<  term^  of  the.  eternal  eoyeaam 
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between  them,  so  fir  as  these  terms  could  be  expressed  in 
htiman  language;  confessedly  inadequate  in  its  nature  to 
represent  the  things  intended  except  by  reference  to  or 
oomptfison  with  others,  too  vast  to  be  conceived  of  by  finite 
minds.    (See  vs.  5,  11,  21,  22.) 

Thos  considered,  we  feel  no  surprise  at  Spener's  senti* 
ment,  nor  that  Luther  should  have  confessed  the  thoughts 
to  be  un&thomably  deep.  The  development  of  their  ex- 
bsQstless  meaning  is  reserved,  no  doubt,  for  the  ages  of 
glory,  when  the  elect  of  Crod,  with  unveiled  feces  reflecting 
as  mirrors  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  transformed  into 
tie  same  image  from  glory  to  glory.  (See  Eph.  iL  7,  and  2 
Cor.  iii  18,  comp.  with  v.  22,) 

John  xvii.  20-24.  Our  Lord  did  not,  during  his  personal 
ministry,  so  far  as  we  know,  speak  publicly  of  the  churcli 
be  intended  to  establish.  On  two  occasions,  in  private,  with 
kis  disciples,  he  did  (Matt  xvi.  18;  xviii.  17).  Besides 
these,  we  find  no  mention  of  the  church  eo  nomine  in  the 
goepek  In  the  passage  above  referred  to,  he  first  plainly 
d^res,  in  the  hearing  of  eleven  of  the  apostles,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  elect  church,  or  that  company  of  redeemed  and 
glorified  men,  through  whom  he  will  make  manifest  to  the 
universe  the  manifold  (•••Avt^^xiAo?)  wisdom  of  God  (see  Eph. 
iii.  10, 11,  and  Grotius). 

We  observe,  1.  That  the  language  our  Lord  employs  em- 
braces all  who  shall  believe  on  him  to  the  end  of  this  dispen- 
sation. "Neither  pray  I  {*p*tr£)  for  these  alone,  but  for 
them  also  who  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word,''  v.  20. 

2.  The  union  prayed  for  cannot  be  consummated  until  the 
entire  body  shall  be  gathered :  "  That  they  all" — from  the 
first  to  the  last-born  of  those  included  in  the  petition — "  may 
be  one,"  v.  21. 

3.  As  a  means  to  this  union  the  Redeemer  declares  that 
he  has  given  them  the  glory  the  Father  had  given  him.: 
"And  the  glory  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them,  that 
they  all  may  be  one,"  v.  22.  This  gift  of  glory,  although 
sure  by  the  promise,  cannot  be  outwardly  manifested  c» 
even  fully  enjoyed  until  the  whole  body  shall  be  completed 
and  gathered  to  the  Lord  (1  John  iii.  2). 

4.  The  union  prayed  for  is  such  in  kind  as  can  exist  be- 
tween ho  other  orders  or  ranks  of  creatures:  **  That  they  ill 
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may  be  one  as  thou  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee^  that  they 
dbo  may  be  one  in  its  .  .  even  as  we  are  one,  I  in 
ihem^  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfect  m  one/'  vs. 
21-28.  These  words  import  union  to  God  the  Father,  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  them — 
union  indissoluble  by  their  dwelling  together  as  one  body  in 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  The  idea  is  incomprehensible  by 
ns.  Earthly  analogies  fail  here.  No  such  union  exists 
even  among  the  holy  angels,  or  between  them  and  God } 
and  as  this  union  is  to  be  wrought  through  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son,  we  may  believe,  that  none  such  can  ever  be  con- 
stituted between  God  and;  any  other  order  of  his  creatures 
(Heb.  ii.  16).  Observe,  too,  the  exuberance  of  expression, 
and  all  by  way  of  comparieouy  vs.  11,  21-2S. 

5.  Union  to  the  Bedeemer  by  being  locally  gathered  into 
his  presence,  and  being  for  ever  with  him.  ^'  Father,  I  will 
that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me 
where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  jny  glory,"  Ice.,  y.  24 
(and  see  xiv.  8 ;  1  John  iii.  2 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17).  This  union 
cannot  be  consummated  until  the  mystery  is  finished,  kad 
the  kingdom  of  God  shall  conve  in  outward  glory. 

Surely  this  language  expresses  much  more  than  our  Lord 
intended  by  the  symbol  of  the  vine  and  the  branches  (John 
XV.  1,  2),  much  more  than  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  to 
the  church  in  its  militant,  afflicted  state,  was  intended  to  ful- 
fil (John  xiv.  16,  26;  xv.  26,  27;  xvi.  13-15>  Mutual 
love,  no  doubt,  is  a  bond  of  union,  as  well  as  a  token  of 
diacipleship  (John  xiii.  85;  xv.  12, 18,  17 ;  Col.  iii.  14);  but 
it  has  never  yet  existed  in  the  church  on  earth,  in  such 
power,  as  to  produce  any  decided  influence  on  the  world  ai 
large.  But  the  union  here  spoken  of  is  the  matured,  the 
perfect  product  of  divine  love.  "  That  the  world  may  know 
that  thou  hast  ....  loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved 
me,"  vs.  28,  26.  Here  again,  we  observe,  the  Bedeemgr 
expresses  himself  by  a  comparison  which  no  finite  mind  can 
comprehend.  Who  can  measure  the  love  of  the  Father  to 
his  beloved  Son !  "  What  manner  of  love  is  this,"  ex- 
claims the  beloved  disciple,  'Hhat  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God  ?"  and  be  loved  by  the  Father  as  his  beloved 
Soul  1  John  iii.  1. 

To  this  passage,  as  to  a  fountain,  are  to  be  traced  all  Ihoee 
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pHBiges  in  the  Epistles  which  relate  to  the  exaltation,  the 
glorj,  the  happiness,  and   the  employment  of  the  elect 
dwrch,  in  the  world  to  come.     Our  Lord  seems  to  have 
reeery^  this  mystery,  as  the  subject  of  his  last  instructions 
to  the  apostles,  which,  however,  he  addressed  not  to  them, 
bat  to  the  Father  in  their  hearing,  for  their  instruction,  con- 
solation (v.  IS),  and  support.     At  that  time  they  were  in- 
capable of  forming  any  proper  idea  of  its  import;  but  after- 
wards their  minds  were  filled  and  their  hearts  warmed  with 
inexpressible  conceptions  of  it  under  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.    Paul,  more  frequently  than  the  other  apostles, 
wideavors  to  give  full  expression  and  development  to  the 
thoDghts  involved  in  this  language  of  the  Redeemer.    Take, 
fcr example,  Rom.  viii.  28-39  ;  1  C!or.  ii.  9;  iii.  22,  28;  xv. 
42-49,  53;  2  Cor.  iv.  17;  iii.   18;  Eph.  i.  10-12,  22;  iii 
10, 11 ;  Phil.  iii.  8-11 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  10, 12.     There  are  similar 
pwBages  in  the  writings  of  the  other  apostles,  see  1  John  i. 
8;  iiil,  2 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1 ;  2  Pet.  i.  4;  and  John  i.  12 ;  Rev.  ii. 
86;  iii  21 ;  v.  10 ;  xx.  6  ;  xxii.  5.    To  these,  it  would  be 
easy  to  add  many  others.    Such  passages  may  be  regarded 
•8  commentaries,  or  (perhaps  we  should  say)  as  so  many 
specifications  of  particulars  included  in  these  petitions  or 
stipulations  of  our  Lord  for  his  elect  people. 

These  hints,  imperfect  as  they  are,  may  suggest  a  course 
of  investigation  which  it  would  profit  the  reader  to  pursue. 
Let  him  take  up  the  New  Testament  at  this  passage,  and 
read  onward  to  the  end,  with  the  single  object  of  noting 
every  passage  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  which  is  virtually 
"included  in  this  prayer  of  the  Redeemer  for  his  people,  and 
he  will  be  better  able  to  judge  how  large  and  how  precious 
a  portion  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles  is  derived  from  this 
inexhaustible  source. 

It  would  be  pertinent  to  consider,  also,  in  this  connexion, 
wiether  so  great  blessings  as  those  stipulated  for  by  the 
Redeemer  in  behalf  of  his  elect,  can  be  expected  or  hoped 
for,  otherwise  than  as  the  mere  gift  of  sovereign  grace. 
The  gift  of  a  glorified  body  like  the  Redeemer's— the  gift  of 
aonship  to  God,  of  brotherhood  to  Jesus,  of  exaltation  above 
angelic  nature,  of  union  to  God  the  Father  and  the  Son 
like  this — can  these  be  the  due  reward  of  works  ?  May  we 
not  safely  affirm,  that  many  of  the  most  dangerous  errors  of 
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nominal  Christians  spring  from  low  oonoeptioDS,  not  to  saj 
absolute  blindness  to  the  glory  of  God's  purposes  of  redemp- 
tion as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures? 

John  xvii.  20-28.  If  the  first  of  these  verses  extends  to 
all  believers  to  the  end  of  this  dispensation,  who  are  the 
world,  who  are  to  believe  in  consequence  of  their  adherence 
to  and  union  with  the  Redeemer  ?  The  difficulty  disappears^ 
if  we  adopt  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  advent  before  the 
Millennium.  For  then,  the  petition  in  the  twentieth  verse 
embraces  those  only  who  shall  believe  on  Christ  previously 
to  his  second  coming ;  that  is,  the  elect  church  of  this  dispen- 
sation. But  when  that  body  shall  have  been  completed,  and 
all  believers  under  the  dispensation  of  the  first  advent  shall 
have  been  gathered  unto  Christ,  then  the  promises  in  Ps.  ii 
8  will  be  fulfilled.  ''The  heathen  (or  the  nations)  shall  be 
given  unto  him  for  his  inheritance,"  &c. :  in  other  words^ 
the  world  at  large  will  then  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus,  and  will  assuredly  know,  not  only  that  the  Father 
sent  him  into  the  world,  but  that  he  loved  his  redeemed  ones 
as  he  loved  their  Bedeemer.  The  union  of  the  elect  among 
themselves  and  to  Ood  through  Christ,  and  the  glory  which 
he  will  bestow  on  them,  will  then  in  some  way,  as  we  are 
here  taught,  serve  as  an  instrument  or  means  of  the  world's 
conversion.  (See  Woodward's  Essays  on  the  Millennium^ 
Essay  L,  for  some  valuable  thoughts  on  this  subject.) 

John  xiv.  12.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  thai 
believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also,  and 
^eater  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  io  the  Father. 

Our  Lord  had  just  before  declared  to  Philip  (v.  11)  that  the 
works  he  had  performed  were  sufficient  to  prove  his  union 
with  the  Father,  by  the  indwelling  of  each  in  the  other.  The 
miracles  he  had  publicly  wrought  proved  to  the  nation  that 
he  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and  leil  them  without  excuse 
for  their  unbelief  (xv.  24),  but  these  were  not  all  his  workup 
nor  his  greatest  works.  His  disciples,  and  Philip  among  the 
rest,  had  been  privileged  to  see  miraculous  works  of  a  difEiaa^ 
ent  order  from  those  he  publicly  performed,  which  proved 
him  to  be  not  only  the  Messiah  but  the  sovereign  Lord 
of  Nature.  He  had  hushed  the  raging  winds  and  waves  by 
his  word  (Matt.  viii.  26,  Mark  iv.  89,  Luke  viii  24).  He 
had  walked  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  as  on  solid  ground 
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(Ihtt  nr.f  Mark  vL,  Luke  vi.)*  The  fishes  of  the  sea  had 
filt  his  mysterious  power  (Matt  xvii.  27,  Luke  y.  6.  See 
Vb,  viil)  The  fig  tree  perished  under  his  curse.  (Matt  xxL, 
Maik  xL).  The  miracles  he  had  publicly  wrought,  are,  for  the 
nost  part,  described  in  his  answer  to  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt  id.  6),  to  which  we  may  add  those  recorded  in  John 
ii,  Matt  xiv.  xv.,  Mark  vi.  viii.,  Luke  ix.,  and  John  vi 

Now  cor  Lord  affirmed,  that  these  works  and  greater 
should  every  believer  on  him  perforraf;  and  the  promise  is 
not  limited  to  the  eleven  apostles  thea '  j)resent  with  him,  nor 
to  the  believers  of  that  age,  but  extends  to  all  who  should 
hdieve  on  him  in  after  times,  till  faith  and  hope  should  be 
rapeneded  by  sight  and  fruition  cl6*he  kingdom  of  God. 
But  IK)  such  works  as  some  of  thelte*were  performed  by  the 
ifOBtles.  Paul  walked  not  on  the  sea  (Acts  xxvii.).  He 
ooold  not  hush  the  tempest  by  his  command.  The  miracles 
the  apostles  wrought  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  were 
ddcfly  miracles  of  healing  and  of  power  over  evil  spirits 
(AotB  xix.  12,  xiv.  10,  iii.  6 ;  but  see  xiii,  11),  and  the  pow- 
ers which  the  apostles  possessed  have  long  since  disappeared 
^om  the  church.  How  then  can  we  reconcile  the  promise  of 
the  Saviour  with  the  event  ?  The  answer  to  the  question  is 
roggested  by  the  reason  annexed  to  the  promise — "  because 
I  go  to  the  Father."  His  return  to  the  Father  insured  the 
Station  and  glorification  of  every  believer,  and  the  ultimate 
gathering  of  the  whole  body  unto  him,  and  also  the  perfect 
^on  of  all  to  the  Father,  by  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in 
them.   (John  xvii.  20-24.) 

Before  his  incarnation,  he  had  performed  works  transcen- 
dcntly  greater  and  more  glorious  than  those  he  had  exhibited 
to  the  Jews  or  to  his  disciples.  (Gen.  i.,  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  John 
i  8,  Col.  i.  16,  Eph.  iii.  9,  Rev.  iv.  11,  x.  6.)  The  wide 
^M  had  felt  the  withering  influence  of  his  curse,  and  was 
<&robed  thereby  of  its  beauty  and  glory.  But  such  acts  of 
power  the  divine  wisdom  did  not  see  proper  to  appoint  as 
pwofe  of  his  messiahship.  Now,  however,  being  about  to 
iBlum  to  the  Father  to  resume  the  glory  he  had  with  him 
before  the  wgrld  was  (John  xvii.  5),  his  sphere  of  action,  in  his 
human  nature,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  would  no  longer  be 
oinmmscribed ;  nor  his  acts  limited,  by  the  purposes  of  his 
mifluon  to  the  Jews.    Henceforth  they  would  be  commen- 
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Borate  with  the  infinite  concerns  of  the  universe,  and  suited 
to  the  infinitely  diversified  exigences  of  the  kingdom  of 
Gxxl.  As  mediator  and  the  manifester  of  the  divine  power 
and  glory  throughout  all  worlds,  all  things,  all  authority,  and 
all  power  were  committed  to  him,  and  this  power  it  was  his 
purpose  to  exercise  through  his  elect  church  (Eph.  i.  22, 10» 
iv.  10,  Col.  ii.  10,  Eev.  vii.  9,  v.  10,  L  6X  made  sons  of  God 
by  adoption  (Bom.  viii.  28,  1  John  v.  1,  2X  partakers  of  the 
glory  of  Christ  (Johnr-xvii.  22,  1  Pet.  v.  1,  4),  and  sharers 
of  his  throne  (Bev.  iiL  21),  in  order  that  he  may  through 
them  make  manifest  to  the  universe  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God  (Eph.  i.  22,  iii.  10,  v.  25,  27,  29,  Col.  i.  18,  24).  To  this 
consummation  it  is  suggested  our  Lord  referred ;  and  in  the 
execution  of  such  a  service,  we  may  easily  conceive,  that 
every  believer  shall,  through  his  union  to  the  Mediator,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  he  shall  derive  from  him,  and  of  the 
divine  power  dwelling  in  him,  do  greater  works  than  those 
our  Lord  performed  for  convincing  the  Jews  or  his  disciples 
of  his  divine  nature  and  mission,  whilst  he  tabernacled  in 
humiliation  in  the  flesh. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Meyers  has  remarked  on  this  promise^ 
that  *'  if  it  must  be  fulfillcKl  in  the  experience  of  every  believer^ 
it  may  refer  to  works  which  he  shall  perform,  when,  seated 
on  his  throne  and  clothed  in  his  resurrection  body,  he  shall 
rule  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  During  that 
period  of  blessedness,  every  glorified  saint  shall  perform 
greater  works  than  Christ  Jesus  performed  when  tabernacliog 
in  the  flesh." 

We  are  prone  to  shorten  and  contract  the  scope  of  our 
Lord's  promises  to  present  times  and  things,  as  if  Uiey  must 
be  fulfilled,  if  fulfilled  at  all,  in  this  world.  Of  course  we  do  not 
intend,  in  this  remark,  those  promises  which  expressb/  refer 
to  the  future  state.  But  in  considering  all  his  words,  we 
must  never  forget,  that  he  spoke  from  an  infinite  fulness  of 
knowledge.  The  present  order  of  things  in  this  world  was 
ever  viewed  by  him  in  its  connexions  with  the  vast  scheme 
of  which  it  forms  but  a  small  part  His  mind  embraced  the 
whole  series  of  the  divine  dispensations  in  all  worlds,  of  end- 
less  duration,  and  many  of  the  things  he  promised  fell  fiur 
outside  of  the  cycles  of  present  things.  In  the  ages  of  glory 
which  the  apostle  intimates  will  be  brought  in,  one  after 
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nodier  (w  r§n  mmn  r^n  twi^xHUHH^  Eph.  ii.  7),  in  the  progress 
of  tbe  universal  government  of  God,  all  our  Lord  promised 
\k  elect  will  be  performed,  in  a  deeper,  richer,  more  precious, 
mstt  glorious  sense  than  the  most  enlarged  finite  mind  will 
«Yer  be  able  to  anticipate  (1  Cor.  iL  9).  Wisdom  (see  Prov. 
viii  22,  John  L  1-4)  will  yet  be  justified  by  her  childrea 
(Matt  XL  19),  in  all  her  words  and  ways. 

Matt  xvi.  18.    And  I  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  &o. 

The  name  Peter  is  commonly  considered  the  Greek  of 
Oephas^  which  signifies  a  stone,  and  the  hermeneatical  clause 
in  John  i.  42  supports  that  sense.  But  that  clause  is  not 
contained  in  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  and  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  like  clauses  in  the  38th  and  41st  verses  of  the 
9m  diapter,  we  see  a  variety  of  expressions,  whidi  the 
evangelist  was  not  likely  to  use.  This  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  the  phrase  itself  may  be  an  interpolation  introduced 
fiom  the  margin.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  sense,  if  true,  but 
perverts  it,  if  false.  If  it  be  an  interpolation  it  was  made 
00  doubt  very  early,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
iDon  opinion  of  the  Fathers. 

It  Bhoold  be  added,  also,  that  the  Syriac  version  renders 
•»  II  riTfi  "  thou  art  Cephas."  If,  however,  the  reader  can 
get  over  these  difficulties  he  may  find  something  for  con- 
fiideratioQ  in  the  following  suggestions : 

Jerome  reckons  irir^d«  among  names  of  Hebrew  derivation 
(Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  822,  in  foL).  So  does  Hesychius  (see  his 
Glossary ),  who  defines  it,  firiAvi*?  gir ty 9»tT»mf.  He  adds,  •ttv^ 
"^  SiH**  xttt  KjtPtui  ««i  ^^f44^9  t^tygT6,  The  name  wtr^  he 
derives  fi^m  -^fig  (pa-tur)  interpretamt{Qen.  xli.  12),  or  from 
*ttiR  ^liviL  Alberti,  in  his  Glossary,  gives  the  same  etymology. 
Bt  defines  it  twikvuf  n  ii»^vm9  (see  also  2  Peter  i.  20,  and 
J^ott's  note  thereon,  in  Koppe's  N.  T.  Also  Trommius,  In- 
<l«x  Hebraeus,  Calasio's  Concord.,  Cocoeius  Lex.  Heb.,  and 
%ant'8  Ancient  Mythology). 

Let  us  assume  this  signification  of  the  name,  and  also  that 
**  ^as  first  conferred  upon  Simon  Bar-Jona  at  that  time,  or 
(if  it  had  been  previously  applied  to  him  in  the  Oreek  sense 
of  vir^  correspoTtding  to  Cephas)  that  our  Lord  on  this 
occasion  applied  the  name  to  him  in  the  sense  of  •^f)Bi  ^ 
•l&B  P.  T.  R,  its  Hebrew  origin.  Thus  understood,  the 
'^^^  signifies  one  who  interprets,  explains,  solves,  acknow- 
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ledges,  or  arows  something  secret^  diffieult^  mysterious,  or 
not  known  before.  This  sense  would  be  apposite  to  the  oo- 
easion  on  which  this  name  was  given  to  Simon,  and  in  per- 
feet  harmony  with  the  context 

Beginning  at  the  18th  verse  of  this  chapter,  we  read  that 
onr  Lord  inquired  of  his  disciples,  in  a  private  interview 
with  them  near  Csesarea  Philippi,  what  opinions  were  com- 
monly entertained  by  the  people  of  his  person  and  character. 
Their  answer  discloses  several,  which,  though  highly  honor- 
able to  him  as  a  man,  fell  infinitely  below  the  truth  (v.  14). 
He  then,  without  a  remark,  proposed  the  same  question  to 
them  (v.  16).  Simon  immediately  replied  in  a  way  wbieh 
ahowed  that  he  had  discerned  the  true  mystery  of  his  person. 
His  answer  drew  from  onr  Lord  the  words  in  verses  17,  18y 
19,  which  may  be  paraphrased  thus :  Blessed  art  thou  Simon 
Bar*  Jona  (not  on  account  of  thy  greater  sagacity,  but)  be- 
cause my  Father  has  by  his  Spirit  revealed  to  thee  the 
mystery  of  my  person  (as  God-man),  and  made  choice  of  thee, 
first  of  all  this  people,  to  declare  it  to  thy  brethren.  For  this 
cause  I  give  thee  a  new  name.  Thou  shah  be  called  Peter 
(;( firiA»«^),  which  signifies  one  who  truly  interprets  (Gen.  xli. 
12),  and  upon  this  rock,  that  is  upon  this  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  showing  unto  others  the  mystery  of  my  person  (the 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation),  as  he  has  shown  it  unto  thee^  I 
will  build  my  church,  &c* 

Did  our  Lord  hold  this  discourse  in  the  prevailing 
Aramaic  dialect  of  the  country,  or  in  the  Greek  language  ? 
If  in  the  former,  did  he  give  this  apostle  a  name  idem  sonans 
(or  at  least  having  the  same  radical  letters)  as  mr^  or  a 
name  dissimilar  in  sound,  but  corresponding  in  sense  with 
the  Greek  name  wrr^%1  If  the  former,  is  it  not  more  pro- 
bable he  would  derive  it  from  the  sacred  language  of  the 
nation  than  from  a  language  of  Gentiles  ?  Some  persona 
maintain  that  our  Lord  commonly  spoke  Greek  in  hiys  inter* 
oourse  with  the  people,  and  that  the  Greek  language  was  the 
vernacular  speech  of  the  apostles  (Dominic  Diodati  de  ChriMo 
Qresce  hquenU^  Dr.  Hug,  and  some  others),  but  the  common 
opinion  of  interpreters  is  otherwise.  Yet  if  the  Greek  were 
the  vernacular  of  the  nation  or  of  the  apostles,  why  nciay 
we  not  still  suppose  that  our  Lord,  in  forming  a  new  name 
for  this  apostle,  should  derive  its  elements  from  the  ancient 
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language  of  the  nation  in  which  he  was  aocustomed  to  read 
tlieScriptares  to  the  people  (Luke  iv.  17),  in  conformity  with 
the  usages  of  the  synagogue  ?    (Acts  xiii.  27.) 

We  should  like  to  see  an  investigation  of  these  questions, 
iod  of  the  whole  subject,  in  order  to  decide  whether  Pro- 
MiDt  oommentators  do  not  concede  too  much  to  Bomanists 
in  ad(qpting,  as  they  do  very  generally,  their  interpretation 
cf  this  Dame. 

Matt  xvi  18.  "  And  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
d»iich,''&c 

This  dause  of  the  verse  should  be  read  in  immediate  con- 
ueiion  with  ike  17th  verse.    The  words,  "  And  I  say  unto 
tbee  that  thou  art  Peter,"  were  used  (in  passing,  so  to  speak) 
in  order  to  denote  an  encomium  and  blessing  upon  this 
apostle  by  giving  him  a  name  commemorative  of  the  distinc- 
tKNi  the  Father  had  just  conferred  upon  him.  They  interpret, 
tot  the  moment,  the  leading  thought  of  the  Saviour,  and 
Aoold  be  passed  over  or  read  parenthetically  in  considering 
the  gramm^ical  construction.    Our  Lord  refers  by  these 
WQids  {itrt  rWni  rf  trtrftt)  not  simply,  HOT  SO  much  to  what 
Sknon  had  said,  as  to  what  he  had  said  in  respect  to  the 
•ouroe  of  Simon's  knowledge  of  the  mystery  he  had  just  de- 
dared.    Indeed  his  reply  incorporates  the  confession  or 
declaration  of  Simon,  so  that  the  words  (iVi  r«Jrii  tiT  nrfn) 
embrace  not  only  the  truth  this  apostle  declared,  but  the 
equally  indispensable  truth  or  fact  which  he  himself  had  de- 
clared, namdyj  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  revealing  to 
him  the  mystery  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  incarnate  in  his 
human  person  (John  xvi.  7-14).     With  respect  to  the  Holy 
SfHrit  considered  as  a  distinct  person,  having  a  separate  work 
or  office  to  perform,  we  may  say  he  builds  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  truth  the  apostle  had  declared.  That  is  indeed  the 
great  truth  which  he  applies  (Acts  xvi.  81).    But  we  must 
observe  that  our  Lord  is  here  speaking  of  himself  as  the  archi- 
tect or  builder  of  his  church,  and  thus  regarded  we  may  say 
of  him  that  he  builds  it  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Holy 
^irit's  work,  while  the  Father  numbers  and  designates  t^e 
elect  according  to  his  foreknowledge,  and  gives  them  to  the 
Son  (John  x.  27,  28,  16;  xviL  6,  12,  20),  to  be  called  and 
sanctified  and  builded  into  the  church  or  body  of  Christ  by 
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the  Holy  Spirit  (Bom.  viii.  80 ;  1  Pet  1. 2),  the  pmrchaae  of 
Christ's  death. 

In  support  of  this  interpretation  we  may  allege,  1.  That 
it  accords  with  the  fact  No  man  ever  yet  truly  discovered 
the  mystery  of  Christ  as  God-man,  mediator,  except  by  the 
teachings  of  Ood's  Spirit  (John  iiL  6 ;  vL  4i,  46.)  Men 
may  speculatively  confess  this  truth  by  force  of  education, 
but  they  do  not  and  cannot  really  discern  it  so  as  to  feel  its 
power  without  divine  teaching.  "  Flesh  and  blood"  do  not 
reveal  it  effectually  unto  men  now  any  more  than  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles.  2.  The  church  our  Lord  spoke  of  was  then 
future.  "  Upon  this  rock  I  wiU  build  (•ixJW«-#)  my  church." 
It  is  observable  that  the  word  church  (itocx^rm)  does  not  ooour 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  until  after  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii  47).  Why  did  not 
Luke  employ  this  word  in  Acts  i.  16,  21 ;  ii.  1,  as  an  uninr 
spired  writer  might,  and  perhaps  would,  unless  because  the 
church,  properly  so  called,  is  the  product  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
work,  which  was  not  to  commence  in  power  until  the  day  of 
Pentecost  should  heJiUly  come  ?  After  the  day  of  Penteooei 
the  word  church  (atxAne-m)  occurs  very  fiequently,  and  is  the 
word  usually  employed  to  designate  the  company  of  believenk 

Matt  xvi.  18.  "And  the  gates  of  hell  (Jft^p)  shall  not 
prevail  against  it" 

By  the  "  gates  of  hell"  Whitby  understands  Hades  or 
death,  so  that  our  Lord's  words  signify  that  death  (or  the 
gates  of  the  invisible  world)  shall  not  prevail  or  have  any 
power  against  that  church  which  he  had  resolved  to  build. 
This  appears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  expression.  But 
there  is  a  latent  thought  connecting  it  with  the  preceding 
context  which  escaped  the  observation  of  that  learned  though 
not  altogether  orthodox  commentator. 

The  Jews  were  the  peculiar  people  of  GkxL  They  were 
by  right  the  Saviour's  own  (•<  ttmt^  John  i.  11)  people.  They 
had  the  first  offer  of  the  kingdom  by  God's  covenant^  and 
had  they  accepted  it  and  the  Lord  Jesus  their  king,  with 
tfae  discernment  of  his  character  and  with  the  obedience  of 
fiuth,  they  would  have  become  the  truly  holy  nation  and  hia 
royal  priesthood  or  his  church  (Exod.  xix«  6 ;  1  Petl  ii.  6,  9; 
Matt  viii.  12 ;  xxiL  1-7).  From  the  reply  of  the  apostles  to 
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our  Lord's  inqxuTjy  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of 
Min  am,"  we  learn  that  even  those  of  that  people  who 
leg^ed  him  vrith  most  &vor  and  reverence  esteemed  him 
mtfAf  a  man,  though  an  extraordinary  man  and  highly 
&?owd  of  God  (v.  14).  Even  his  disciples  were  ignorant  of 
biB  true  oharacter  until  Peter  was  taught  it  by  revelation  of 
the  Father,  and  declared  it  to  his  brethren.  How  then  was  it 
poanble  that  the  masses  of  the  nation — the  carnal,  the  corrupt, 
the  worldly— should  receive  him  with  true  faith  and  with  the 
homage  of  their  hearts.  It  was  impossible.  They  would 
iqect  him  and  put  him  to  death.  This  thought  was  ever 
jnmA  to  his  mind,  and  influenced  the  course  of  his  remarks 
o&  the  oocasion. 

But  would  his  incarnation,  mission,  and  work  on  that 
•wmnt  be  in  vain  ?  Far  otherwise.  The  divine  plan  was 
idapled  to  this  foreseen  event.  His  rejection  and  death 
would  issue  in  an  increase  of  glory  by  the  openings  of  a  new 
ttd  world-wide  dispensation,  stretching  through  many  sue- 
ceave  generations  of  men.  Out  of  these  generations  he 
voold  gather,  from  age  to  age,  a  multitude  of  all  nations 
viom  no  man  can  number,  and  these  he  would  build  into  a 
chmth  which  should  take  the  place  of  that  unbelieving 
people  to  whom  he  came  (Matt.  xxii.  8).  This  is  the  second 
thought  supposed  to  be  tacitly  present  to  the  Saviour's  mind. 

And  what  though  the  members  of  this  church  shall  be 
Bwept  in  rapid  succession  by  the  hand  of  death  into  the 
inviaible  world ;  that  world  shall  be  but  their  resting-place 
during  the  progress  of  the  building.  The  gates  of  that  world 
stall  have  no  power  to  detain  them.  They  shall  open  and 
yWd  them  up  at  the  Saviour's  bidding  the  very  moment  the 
foil  number  of  his  elect  shall  be  completed.  Then  shall  the 
niyBteiy  of  the  elect  church  be  finished,  the  Saviour  and  his 
adeemed  appear  in  outward  glory,  and  the  kingdom  which 
he  preached  to  the  Jews  shall  come  again  and  be  visibly  esta- 


Such,  we  suppose,  is  the  undercurrent  of  thought  connecting 
the  different  parts  of  this  passage.  Our  Lord  contrasts  tacitly 
*  present  visible  church,  viz.,  the  blind  corrupt  Jewish 
^on  which  he  knew  from  the  beginning  would  reject  him, 
^th  the  church  it  was  his  purpose  to  build  through  the 
^cy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  very  small  part  of  which  only, 
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oomparatively  considered,  would  at  any  one  time  be  Tisible 
on  earth  daring  the  lengthened  dispensation  appointed  toft 
its  gathering.  And  thoagh  men  might  suppose,  unless  other- 
wise taught,  that  death  (from  which  his  people  would  not  be 
exempted)  would  interpose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
building  of  such  a  church,  yet  this  is  an  apprehension  of  no 
account,  for  death  shall  have  no  power  to  prevent  or  retard 
even  a  moment  the  consummation  of  his  purpose. 

This  view  of  the  passage  involves  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
resurrection,  and  if  we  may  adopt  it  we  may  also  infer  thai 
our  Lord  intended  *by  the  church  all  those  who  shall  truly 
believe  on  him  until  his  second  coming  in  glory — ^not  tlm 
visible  church  on  earth  merely.  The  gates  of  death,  or  Hades^ 
were  spoken  of  in  reference  exclusively  to  those  believers 
who  shall  have  passed  them.  The  number  of  these  is  ever 
continually  increasing  by  fresh  accessions,  while  the  chuieh 
on  earth,  at  all  times  only  a  minute  proportion  of  the  body 
to  which  they  belong,  continually  suffers  diminutions 'whidi 
can  be  supplied  only  by  new  converts.  Bomanists,  to  con* 
vert  this  passage  to  their  use,  first  dislocate  it  from  the 
context,  and  then  misinterpret  its  meaning.  As  now  ex- 
plained, it  unlocks  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage. 

Philo. 


Abt.  v.— Geology  and  the  Bible. 

In  the  article  on  the  Sources  of  the  Materials  of  the  Strata 
of  the  Earth,  in  the  Journal  of  October,  1852,  we  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  strata  that  now  form  the  crust  of  the 
continents  and  islands  in  the  main^  lay,  previous  to  the 
deluge,  beneath  the  sea,  and  were  formed,  at  least  chiefly, 
during  the  interval  from  the  creation  to  that  catastrophe: 
and  that  ''  the  primitive  earth  occupied  by  the  first  pair," — 
after  their  expcdsion  from  Paradise, — '^  and  their  descend- 
ants  down  to  the  flood,  was  then  submerged — by  its  own: 
subsidence — and  still  continues,"  at  least  mainly,  '^  to  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean." 

This  is  regarded  by  several  correspondents  as  inoonsisteBl 
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with  the  description  of  Eden,  Genesis  ii.,  which  implies  that 
the  garden  in  which  the  first  pair  were  originally  placed, 
WIS  Bomewhere  in  the  elevated  region  from  which  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  spring,  and  therefore  that  that  part  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  did  not  lie  beneath  the  ocean  dnring 
any  part  of  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  creation 
and  the  deluge.  One  correspondent,  accordingly,  expresses 
the  hope  that  we  shall  meet  ''the  geological  difficulty"  he 
nqgests,  "  growing  out  of  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Edeo,  Oenesis  iL,  which  seems  to  conflict  with  the  view 
that  the  present  continent  of  Asia  has  been  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  since  the  deluge,  and  the  primitive  and 
antediluvian  continents  submerged." 

Another  asks,  how  on  that  view  we  can  account  for  the 
eutenoe  of  the  fossil  limestones  that  abound  on  the  Tigris? 
Heaija^-. 

*  It  IB  the  general  opinion,  supported,  I  believe,  by  etymology,  that 
the  girden  of  Eden  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
^  Hgris  and  Euphrates.  If  such  were  the  fact,  of  course  that 
legion  has  not  undergone  any  great  geological  change  since  the 
OQition  of  mau.  Now  it  appears  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  book 
in*  cip.  iv.  sec  10,  that  shelly  marble,  Xi^o^  xo^^Xiaro^,  exists  on  the 
hanb  of  the  Tigris  :  which  proves  conclusively  that  the  country  has 
*t  tome  period  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Does  not  this  seem  to 
lopport  the  preadaroite  theory  f  I  should  like  to  have  your  view  on 
the  tubject" 

The  supposition  that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated 
ill  Armenia  near  the  sources  of  the  present  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  which  has  been  very  generally  entertained,  and 
is  advocated  at  large  by  Reland,  Michaelis,  and  other  emi- 
nent scholars,  and  maintained  as  probable  by  many  at  the 
present  time,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  we  advanced ; 
^nasniuch  as  the  first  pair  were  expelled  from  the  garden  of 
Eden  immediately  after  the  fall,  and  may,  if  not  at  once, 
^thin  a  brief  period  have  been  compelled,  by  the  gradual 
■nhsidenoe  of  that  part  of  the  primitive  continent,  to  retreat 
to  the  southeast  on  to  lands  that  retained  their  original 
elevation  until  the  deluge,  and  now  lie  buried  beneath  the 
IiHiitn,  and  perhaps  the  Atlantic  seas.  As  the  garden  at 
^^  and  the  whole  region  for  aught  that  appears,  was  thus 
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deserted  by  Adam  and  his  descendants,  it  may  have 
descended  and  lain  beneath  the  ocean  for  ages,  and  received 
all  the  strata  by  deposition  from  the  incumbent  waters  that 
now  form  its  surface,  and  emerged  again  at  the  deluge,  and 
yet  leave  both  the  description  of  the  primeval  Eden,  and 
the  view  we  advanced  of  the  changes  that  took  place  at  the 
deluge,  entirely  true  and  consistent  with  each  other.  And 
that  important  changes  were  wrought  in  that  region,  betwixt 
the  planting  of  the  garden  of  Eden  and  the  time  when 
Moses  wrote,  seems  apparent  fix>m  the  inapplicability  of  the 
description  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  its  rivers,  to  the 
present  form  of  the  country  and  its  great  streams.  The 
sacred  narrative  represents  Eden  as  a  region  far  more  ezten* 
sive  than  the  garden  that  was  planted  in  it  for  the  residence 
of  the  first  pair ;  and  that  out  of  the  exterior  Eden  a  river 
ran  into  the  garden  to  water  it ;  probably  by  being  distri- 
buted into  a  number  of  channels,  which  on  passing  out  of 
the  garden,  doubtless  on  different  sides,  formed  four  headfl^ 
fountains,  or  perhaps  lakes,  from  which  four  great  riven 
proceeded.  The  first,  Pison,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Phasia, 
which  empties  into  the  Euxine  ;  the  next,  the  Gihon,  held 
to  be  the  Araxis,  runs  into  the  Caspian;  the  third,  the 
Hiddekel,  or  modern  Tigris,  which  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Assyria,  and  very  probably  in  that  age  entered  tiie 
Persian  gulf  or  Indian  ocean,  &r  eastward  of  the  EuphrateSi 
with  which  it  now  unites ;  and  last,  the  Euphrates,  which 
terminates  in  the  Persian  gulf.  But  these  rivers  do  no^ 
like  those  of  the  sacred  text,  have  their  origin  in  a  single 
stream  that,  after  running  a  distance,  is  divided  into  sevcnl 
channels  and  finally  forms  four  heads,  or  collections  of  water, 
fix>m  which  they  severally  have  their  rise.  The  present 
rivers  of  the  country  have  their  sources  in  regions  that  are 
quite  distant  fix>m  each  other,  and  that  are  separated  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the 
country  between  their  present  heads  in  that  region  was 
the  site  of  Paradise,  great  changes  have  been  wrought  in  its 
configuration  since ;  and  that  among  those  revolutions  is  the 
formation  of  its  present  mountains.  The  supposition,  there- 
fore, that  since  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  it^  it 
has  been  depressed  beneath  the  ocean,  and  overlaid  with  the 
strata  that  now  form  its  surfEtoe,  is  not  only  consistent  wifh 
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the  sacred  nairative,  but  is  essential  in  order  to  acoount  for 
die  diflferenoe  of  its  present  conformation,  from  that  which 
is  tteribed  to  it  by  the  sacred  writer  at  the  time  when  it  was 
made  the  abode  of  the  first  pair. 

A  number  of  other  objections  to  the  views  we  have 
adranoed,  have  been  suggested  by  different  parties,  but  they 
an  of  a  trivial  character.  None  of  them  touch  the  great 
pindples  on  which  we  proceed ;  none  of  them  overturn  any 
of  our  &cts  or  reasonings.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
those  principles  and  &ct8  are  admitted  by  great  numbers 
wbo  are  distinguished  for  talents  and  learning :  and  the 
oljjeetions  we  have  urged  against  the  geological  theory  are 
Toy  generally  feltj  we  believe,  by  those  who  have  examined 
tboD,  to  be  unanswerable.  Unless  they  can  be  fairly  and 
dbotaally  met^  they  undoubtedly  place  the  advocates  of 
the  eonent  system  in  a  very  embarrassing  condition ;  as 
we  hare  endeavored  to  show,  first,  that  their  .theories 
nspecdng  the  formation  of  the  strata  and  the  great  age  of 
the  world  are  not,  as  they  maintain,  scientific,  but  are 
Cnmded  on  a  mere  hypothesis  respecting  the  agents  by 
which  the  present  crust  of  the  earth  was  formed;  and 
•wime  therefore  at  the  outset  the  very  points  on  which  the 
▼alidity  of  their  reasonings  respecting  the  age  of  the  world 
Spends.  Secondly,  that  if  their  assumptions  were  admit- 
ted, still  no  such  effects  could  have  been  wrought  by  the 
•gents  to  which  they  refer  the  formation  of  the  strata,  as 
they  represent.  Thirdly,  that  a  large  share  of  thfeir  assump- 
tions and  speculations  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  matter,  and  unworthy  of  men  who  make  the  great  pro- 
cesses of  nature  their  study.  Fourthly,  that  their  attempts 
to  reconcile  their  doctrine  of  the  vast  age  of  the  world  with 
the  inspired  history  of  its  creation,  instead  of  succeeding, 
have  only  served  to  show  the  irreconcilable  contradiction  of 
their  speculations  with  the  sacred  text.  And  finally,  that 
^here  are  modes  of  accounting  for  the  formation  of  the 
^ta,  that  are  far  more  eligible  than  that  which  they  enter- 
tain, and  that  bring  their  structure  into  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  creation  and 


To  these  formidable  difficulties  with  which  their  system  is 
^Boombered,  we  may  add,  that  geologists  themselves  are  not 
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agreed  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  important  questioDs  to 
which  their  theories  relate,  and  find  themselves  altogether 
unable  by  their  principles  to  solve  many  of  the  most  import- 
ant &ct8  which  they  attempt  to  explain. 

Thus,  they  differ  entirely  in  respect  to  the  question  whe- 
ther the  matter  of  the  globe  existed  originally  in  a  gaseous 
form,  and  on  being  condensed  passed  into  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  finally,  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  its  surjface,  became 
invested  with  a  rocky  crust,  from  which  by  subsequent 
agencies  the  materials  of  the  present  strata  were  drawn. 
This  theory  is  entertained  by  a  large  number  of  writers  such 
as  Macculloch,  Buckland,  Hitchcock,  and  made  the  basis  of 
their  whole  geological  system.  It  is  one  of  the  grounds  of 
their  referring  the  first  existence  of  the  world  to  an  epoch 
immeasurably  earlier  than  the  Mosaic  creation.  It  is  with 
the  formation  of  that  supposititious  globe  that  they  occupy 
the  long*period  which  they  hold  elapsed  between  the  crea- 
tion announced  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  and  the 
"  wreck"  of  the  world  which  they  maintain  is  described  in 
the  second.  And  they  refer  to  the  action  of  that  molten 
ocean,  which  they  regard  as  still  occupying  the  interior  of 
the  globe,  many  of  the  great  changes,  such  as  the  elevation 
of  mountains,  the  dislocation  of  the  strata,  and  the  ejection 
of  lavas,  which  have  been  wrought  on  the  surface.  This 
theory,  however,  is  rejected  by  other  writers,  such  as  Lyell 
and  Sedgwick,  who  regard  it  as  not  only  groundless,  but  as 
unscientific^  and  an  embarrassing  encumbrance  on  geology. 

Thus  Sir  C.  Lyell  says  :— 

**' '  When  the  progress  of  aBtrooomical  scieoce  had  exploded  the 
theory'  '  that  the  earth'n  axis  was  oooe  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,' '  it  was  assumed,  that  the  earth  at  its  creation  was  in 
a  state  of  flnidi^,  and  red  hot^  and  that  ever  since  that  era  it  had 
been  oooiing  down,  contracting  its  dimensions,  and  acquiring  a  solid 
crast;  an  kypatheni  hardly  lest  arbitrary^  but  more  calculated  for 
lasting  popularity,  because,  by  reforring  the  mind  directly  to  the 
beginning  of  things,  it  requires  no  support  from  observation,  nor  from 
any  ulterior  hypothesis.  They  who  are  satisfied  with  this  solution 
are  relieved  from  all  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  present  laws  which 
regulate  the  difiiirioa  cf  heat  over  the  sar&ce;  for  however  well  these 
laay  be  aaeerkained,  Ihey  oaanot  possibly  aflfofd  a  full  and'exaot 
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•liddation  of  the  internal  changes  of  an  embrjo  world.'  ^ — Principles 
ef  Oeoiogyy  toL  i.  p.  1 13. 

Geologists  are  thus  divided  on  this  theme  into  two  classes : 
and  their  difference  is  of  the  most  essential  character ;  as  it  is 
demonstrable  by  the  most  ample  proofs  that  if  the  nuitter  of 
the  globe  once  existed  either  in  a  gaseous  form,  or  a  state  of 
fosioUi  no  such  rocky  envelope  as  now  constitutes  its  surface 
could  ever  have  been  formed  on  it  It  embarrasses  geology 
with  a  crowd  of  inextricable  difficulties  instead  of  explain- 
ing any  of  its  facts,  and  overturns  it  instead  of  yielding  it 
support  Can  a  speculative  system  so  entirely  unsettled  in 
respect  to  its  first  element,  have  any  title  to  be  regarded  as 
a  demonstrative  science  ? 

They  differ  also  in  a  very  considerable  degree  in  respect 
to  the  energy  of  the  agents,  to  which  they  refer  the  forma- 
tion of  the  strata,  and  the  various  changes  which  have  been 
wrought  in  their  condition ;  such  as  their  elevation  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  where  they  were  formed,  their  dislocation 
and  denudationi  and  their  upheaval  into  mountains,  hills, 
and  plains.  Thus  the  theory  of  Sir  C.  Lyell  is  that  those 
agente,  which  are  fire,  water,  and  air,  are  the  same  as  those 
that  are  now  producing  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
and  that  the  energy  with  which  they  acted  in  producing  all 
the  great  effects  which  it  is  the  province  of  geology  to 
investigate,  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  with  which  they 
are  now  giving  birth  to  similar  effects :  and  this  theory  is 
made  a  main  ground  of  their  inference  of  the  great  age  of 
the  earth.  Others,  however,  reject  this  theory,  and  maintain 
that  those  agents  must  have  acted  with  far  greater  intensity 
and  rapidity,  or  they  could  never  have  wrought  the  stupen- 
dous changes  that  have  taken  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
How  could  the  Alps,  the  Himalaya,  the  Andes  ever  have 
been  thrust  up  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  how  could  whole  continents  and 
islands  have  been  elevated  from  the  ocean,  if  no  expansive 
forces  ever  acted  beneath  them  of  greater  energy  than  those 
which  are  now  producing  similar  changes  ?  To  attempt  to 
account  for  those  stupendous  effects  by  causes  of  such  utter 
inadequacy,  is  little  less  absurd  than  it  were  to  attempt  to 
explain  their  origin  without  any  causes  whatever.    It  is  not, 
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ladeed,  too  iducli  lo  say,  that  there  ia  not  a  aioglo  ciUss  of 
important  facts  in  the  whole  domain  of  geology  that  can  be 
adequately  explained  on  the  supposition  that  their  causes 
aotod  only  with  the  energy  with  which  similar  fi^reea  are 
now  producing  effects  on  the  earth's  surfaoa.  This  is  a  very 
emburraasing  consideration.  Can  a  system,  be  entitled  to  the 
name  ef  a  science,  wbidi  thus,  instead  of  solving,  confounds 
and  contradicts  the  effects  which  it  paroposea  to  explain,  and 
exhibits  their  production  as  a  sheer  impossibiKty  1 

Geologists  differ  equally  in  regard  to  the  possildlity ,  and  the 
proper  method  of  leoonciling  their  theory  of  the  great  age 
of  the  earth,  with  the  history  given  by  Moses  of  its  creation. 
Thus  one  class  openly  admit  that  it  is  impossible  ta  reconcile 
the  facts  of  geology  with  that  history ;  and  maintain  thai  the 
narrative  inOenesis  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  arecord  of  facts, 
but  only  as  a  myth  or  allegory  that  is  designed  for  the 
moral  instmotion  of  men.  Another  class  maintain  that  the 
six  days  of  the  sacred  narrative  were  not  natural  days,  but 
indefinitely  long  periods,  and  that  the  creation  of  plants  and 
animals,  therefore,  took  place  innumerable  ages  anterior  to 
the  creation  of  man,  and  that  it  was  during  those  vast  cydea 
that  the  strata  were  formed  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 
A  third  class,  however,  reject  that  oonatruction,  and  holding 
that  the  days  of  the  creation  recorded  by  Moses  were  natural 
days,  maintain  that  that)  creation  was  not  the  creation  of  the 
vegetables  and  animals  that  Ue  imbedded  in  the  strata, 
but  of  a  different  set,  whidi  now  occupy  the  earth ;  and  thai 
the  formation  of  the  strata  with  the  relics  of  lifo  that  lie 
entombed  in  them,  is  to  be  referred  to  a  vast  series  of  ages 
that  intervened  between  the  first  existence  of  the  earth  and 
the  Mosaio  epoch.  These  are  alao  J&tal  difficultiea  Can 
a  system  be  entitled  to  be  considered  an  exact  science,  the 
friends  of  which  are  obliged  to  resort  to  such  cofntradictoiy 
and  iiidse  expedients  to  reconcile  it  to  the  word  of  Grod  I 

Besides  their  differences  on  these  fundamental  points^  they 
disagree  also  in  regard  to  ma»y  of  the  subordinate  questional 
such  as  the  origin  of  lime,  which  is  a  leading  constituent  in 
a  vast  share  of  the  strata,  the  materiala  firom  which  the  coal 
beds  were  constituted,  and  the  method  of  tbeii  aggregation 
and  deposition,  and  others  of  like  importance.  Beyond^ 
indeed,  the  facts  that  am  ascwtaixied  by  ttM^c^ye  of  the  lead* 
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ing  features  of  the  strata,  their  deposition  from  water,  the, 
fossils  that  are  imbedded  in  them,  the  order  in  which  thej 
are  arranged,  the  upheavals,  fractures,  and  denudations  thej 
have  undergone,  the  intermixture  with  them,  or  injection 
into  them  of  lavas  and  other  melted  elements  from  the 
ioterior  of  the  earth, — the  whole  of  the  speculations  of 
gedogy  are  little  else  than  a  chaos  of  assumptions  and  con- 
jeotares,  that  have  neither  any  decisive  proofi,  nor  any 
considerable  measure  of  plausibihty  to  recommend  thenu 
And  the  tendepqy  of  inquiry  at  present  is,  not  to  confirm 
bat  to  overthrow  them.    Every  important  advance  that  is 
made  in  discovery  serves  to  weaken  or  confute  some  of  the 
eopfident  postulates  on  which  geologists  have  founded  their 
inference  that  the  world  had  subsisted  through  vast  ages 
before  the  creation  not  only  of  man,  but  of  vegetables  and 
yiinriAlg^     Thu8|  relics  of  vegetables  and  animals  have  re* 
cently  been  discovered  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  other 
early  strata,  which  a  few  years  since  it  was  confidently  main- 
tained had  no  existence  until  numerous  ages  after  those 
formations  were  completed:   while  the  discovery  in  the 
Swabian  Alps  of  numerous  human  skulls  intermixed  with  the 
bones  of  the  Mastodon  and  other  contemporary  animals,  has 
at  a  blow  struck  thirty  thousand  years  from  existence,  which 
SirC.  Lyell  has  held  must  have  intervened  between  the 
destruction  of  the  Mastodon  and  the  appearance  of  man  on 
the  earth.    And  the  whole  drift  of  the  wider  and  more 
careful  investigations  that  are  making,  is  towards  the  con- 
fatation  of  the  hypotheses  which  assign  a  vast  age  to  the 
world  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man.    Confidence  in  them 
is  diminishing,  as  unscientific,  and  as  hostile  to  the  teachings 
of  revelation ;  while  the  feeling  is  deepening  that  facts  may 
ere  long  be  brought  to  light,  that  will  demonstrate  their 
utter  erroneousness,  and  show  that  the  records  of  the  creation 
and  history  of  the  world  that  are  graven  on  the  rocky  tablets 
that  lie  buried  beneath  its  surface,  are  in  harmony  with  the 
narrative  in  Genesis  of  the  creation  which  the  pen  of  inspi- 
ration has  given. 
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Art.  YI. — Tue  Elevation  op  Nature  Christ  is  to 

BESTOW  ON  THE  BeDEEMED. 

The  Scriptures  announce  to  us  in  a  very  impressive  form, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  present  dispensation,  Christ  is  to 
come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  in  power  and  great  glory,  and 
receive  the  dominion  of  this  world,  that  all  peoples,  nations, 
and  languages  may  serve  him,and  that  he  is  to  reign  over  them 
here  for  ever  and  ever  (Dan.  vii.  13,  28 ;  Eev.  xi.  15).  They 
foreshow  also,  that  at  that  epoch,  the  curse,  in  its  various 
forms,  brought  on  the  race  by  the  sin  of  the  first  pair,  is  to 
be  revoked,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  pain  (Rev.  xxi.  4).     This  implies  a 
stupendous  change  in  their  corporeal  nature  and  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  the  earth,  and  its  fruits,  which  are 
now  in  many  instances  the  direct  causes  of  disease  and  means 
of  its  diffusion.  It  is  foretold  accordingly,  that  those  of  the 
living  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  who  do  not  perish  by 
the  destroying  judgments  with  which  he  is  to  strike  the 
impious,  are  to  be  changed  from  mortal  to  immortal,  and 
that  the  atmosphere  and  earth  are  to  be  created  anew  and 
made  fit  for  the  residence  of  those  who  are  thus  redeemed 
from  the  curse ;  and  for  the  risen  and  glorified  saints  also, 
who  are  to  return  with  Christ  at  his  coming,  and  reign  with 
him  over  the  holy  and  happy  nations.    It  is  indicated  also 
that  mankind  are  to  continue  on  the  earth  in  an  endless  series 
of  generations  (Joel  iii.  20),  and  that  Christ  is  to  exercise  the 
office  of  intercessor  through  everlasting  ages  for  persons  of 
the  race  that  are  to  come  unto  God  through  him  (Heb.  viL 
24,  25),  which  shows  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  to  con- 
tinue for  ever.    And  finally,  it  is  revealed  that  the  great 
tempter  to  sin  is  at  Christ's  coming  and  establishment  of  his 
throne  here  to  be  banished  from  the  earth,  and  never  again, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period,  be  permitted  to  entice 
men  to  sin. 

These  great  features  of  the  administration  Christ  is  to 
exercise  over  the  world  after  his  coming,  are  drawn  in  the 
clearest  manner  on  the  pages  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  and 
they  are  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  form  a  whole 
worthy  in  its  beauty  and  glory  of  the  wisdcxn,  the  power, 
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and  the  grace  of  Jehovah :  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
no  other  view  given  in  the  sacred  volume  of  the  destiny  of 
the  race.  There  is  no  hint  that  after  a  period  their  number 
is  to  be  completed  and  their  propagation  cease :  there  is  no 
intimation  that  the  earth  is  not  for  ever  to  subsist  and  be 
occupied  by  them:  there  is  no  announcement  that  Christ  is 
not  for  ever  to  reign  here  and  continue  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion: nor  is  there  anything  revealed  which  implies  that 
he  is  to  exercise  an  essentially  different  administration  over 
men. 

How  is  it  then  that  a  large  share  of  the  church,  instead  of 
receiving  these  teachings  of  the  prophetic  word,  entertain  a 
wholly  different  view  of  the  scheme  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment; denying  that  Christ  is  ever  to  reign  on  the  earth; 
affirming  that  the  object  of  his  second  coming  is  to  be  simply 
to  raise  and  judge  the  dead,  destroy  the  earth,  and  transfer 
the  saved  and  the  lost  to  different  scenes  of  existence;  and 
holding  therefore  that  the  race  will  soon  complete  its 
number;  that  the  last  generation  will  come  into  being  about  a 
thousand  years  hence;  and  consequently  that  the  work  of  re- 
demption will  then  terminate !  This  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
contrariety  of  opinion  on  subjects  of  such  moment,  and  that 
are  treated  with  such  clearness  in  the  word  of  God  How  is 
it  to  be  accounted  for?  How  is  it  that  not  merely  believers 
and  unbelievers,  but  that  good  men  differ  thus ;  while  there 
is  neither  any  contrariety  in  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures 
on  those  subjects,  nor  any  lack  of  clear  and  specific  revela- 
tions respecting  them? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  the  answer  we  shall  give  to  the 
question,  to  notice  all  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to 
generate  and  diffuse  the  mistaken  notions  that  prevail 
respecting  it.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  false  system  of 
interpretation  introduced  by  Origen  in  the  third  century  and 
soon  adopted  by  the  leading  members  of  the  church,  the  very 
object  of  which  was  to  infuse  into  the  doctrinal  and  prophetic 
Scriptures,  under  the  pretext  of  an  allegorical  or  double 
sense,  a  totally  foreign  and  false  meaning,  and  give  thereby 
a  new  and  mystical  signification  to  all  the  great  predictions 
respecting  Christ's  reign,  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  the 
renovation  of  the  earth,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  holy 
dead,  and  residence  with  Christ  as  kings  and  priests;  and  to 
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ttiake  OBt  that  the  present  is  the  last  and  best  dispensation  of 
the  worid,— thongh  it  is  in  fkct  by  that  allegorical  method  of 
interpreting  ike  predictions  on  these  subjects  that  antimille- 
narian  writers  generally  set  aside  their  true  meaning  and  warp 
them  to  the  support  of  their  peculiar  theories.  Nor  shall  we 
dwell  on  the  ftct  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  both  the 
<7atholic  and  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  State  to  represent  themselyes  as  the  true 
<^hurches,  and  theit  nationalization  by  the  governments  as 
having  the  sanction  of  heaven ;  and  thence  that  a  vast  crowd 
of  partisan  writers  have  exerted  themselves  to  frame  such 
Constructions  of  the  prophecies  as  to  give  a  color  of  truth  to 
that  claim,  and  set  aside  the  predictions  of  Christ's  coming 
anterior  to  the  millennium,  and  destroying  the  governments 
dnd  hierarchies  to  which  they  belong.  The  whole  force  of 
the  state,  of  the  church,  of  public  opinion,  of  self  interest,  and 
of  ambition,  has  been  employed  to  discredit  and  beat  down 
the  truth,  and  give  currency  to  the  system  which  has  gained 
the  faith  of  the  church.  Nor  shall  we  touch  on  the  exertions 
that  have  been  made  in  this  country  by  ministers  and  others 
to  sustain  the  prevailing  theory,  from  mistaken  notions  of  the 
divine  purposes  respecting  the  conversion  of  the  world,  or 
other  like  reasons. 

Passing  these  and  other  similar  themes,  we  propose  to 
treat  only  of  the  objection  which  is  very  generally  enter- 
tained, and  often  offered  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  unques- 
tionable and  decisive :  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignify 
of  the  Son  of  God  td  descend  and  reign  visibly  on  the  earth 
as  the  monarch  of  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  man^s  nature  that  he  should 
behold  his  glory,  live  under  his  reign,  and  have  communica- 
tion with  the  risen  saints.  Thus  Mr.  Beattie  represents  it  as 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  Christ  to  reign  in  person  on  the 
earth.    He  says  :— 

^  An  opinion  prevailed  generally  before  the  Spirit  was  poured  out, 
and  has  some  currency  to  this  day,  to  the  efiect  that  CkrtMt  m  to 
number  himulf  vnth  our  mortal  mimarekSf  fix  a  material  thrcne  in 
our  crazy  and  tickly  vwrld^  outstrip  the  thildrtn  of  folly  and  pride 
in  worldly  show^  and  in  hit  own  regal  state  cause  earthly  grandemr  to 
culminate.    Well  enough  this  might  be  were  there  Bothing  better, 
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but  tbe  Soripiufes  vm  the  tplendoor  of  our  cooitB  and  potentates  as 
an  image  to  help  our  ooaceptxms  up  to  a  higher,  a  celeatial  maguifi- 
oenee,  which  diathigaifllies  our  exalted  Redeemer." 

**  WhateTer  anticipations,  then,  some  may  indulge  of  earthly  royid- 
tMB  as  yet  to  ioTest  Uie  Son  of  God,  our  confeamoa  with  the  church 
lather  i^  '  We  see  Jesut  crowned  with  glory  and  honor.  We  see  him 
on  his  throne,  ezeroirag  his  divine  attributes,  and  managing  the 
Ungdona  of  nature  and  of  providence,  and  the  dispensation  of  the 
fgonpAf  80  as  to  gather  his  redeemed  to  himself  and  we  feel  that  were 
k€  to  leave  hie  present  poeition  for  the  mtfst  iplendid  monarchy  that 
eartKe  treasures  and  polish  could  furnish^  it  would  be  like  descend- 
ing fipont  die  tiirdne  to  become  the  deputy  of  an  obscure  and  distant 
province  of  some  great  empire.'  ^ — Discourse  on  the  MUlennial  State 
i/tke  Ckupck^pf.  16^19. 

Br.  Q^ilbert  offered  the  same  objectioQ. 

"lliUeoarians  make  it  a  literal  personal  reign  of  Christ  with  his 
siints  on  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years.  To  this  view  we  object, 
that  it  is  carnal,  literalistio,  and  Jewish.  This  was  the  very  king- 
dom that  the  Jews,  1800  years  ago,  expected,  and  under  the  delusive 
eirpeeU^on  of  which  they  missed  the  true  kingdom  and  salvation  of 
Messiah.  They  looked  for  a  political  empire,  and  wished  to  place  on 
the  head  of  Jesus  a  literal  crown,  have  him  wield  an  ivory  sceptre, 
and  make  literal  arrows  sharp  in  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.** — Presb. 
Quart,  ToL  ii.  p.  26. 

A  *«niter  in  the  Princeton  Review  represents  it  as  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  men  that  they  should  live  under 
Christ's  personal  reign,  and  have  communication  with  the 
liaen  saints  who  are  to  reign  with  him.     He  says : — 

^  Tbe  first  question  is.  Whom  does  he  associate  with  himself  to 
take  part  in  administering  the  government  f  Millenarians  are  not 
agreed  here.  Some  say  the  martyrs  only ;  others,  all  the  saints  who 
had  previously  died,  together  with  all  tbe  pious  found  on  the  earth 
at  Christ^s  i^pearing ;  others  still,  that  all  the  holy  dead,  and  no 
others,  are  in  the  first  instance  to  be  joined  with  Christ  as  rulers. 

"The  next  question  is.  Who  are  the  subjects,  or  the  ruled  ?  Th^y 
are  men  in  the  flesh — ^mortal  men  like  ourselves,  with  all  our  pas- 
sions and  afflictions  and  infirmities ;  men  who  shall  live  as  we  do  in 
nations,  live  by  the  various  pursuits  of  industry,  plant  and  build, 
marry  and  multiply. 
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^The  third  question  we  will  raise  ooncemiDg  the  condition  of 
things  on  earth  during  the  MUlennium,  is  this :  What  are  to  be  the 
arrangements  by  which  those  two  elasaes  of  tuch  oppoiite  naturee 
can  dwell  together^  ae  different  departments  of  the  same  terrestrial 
kinffdomy  and  sustain  to  each  other  respecUvelj  the  relation  of  ruleis 
and  subjects?  We  will  endeavor  to  communicate  to  our  patient 
readers  all  the  idea  we  can  get  on  this  subject  from  Millenariaa 
writings ;  though  we  confess  it  is  about  as  foggy  and  indistinct  as  the 
idea  of  departed  shades  and  their  abodes,  as  described  in  Virgil's 
i£neid."— i2fp.  Jan.,  1853,  p.  74. 

These  writers  thus  assume,  that  if  Christ  is  to  come  and 
reign  in  person  on  the  earth,  he  must  descend  to  a  level  w^ith 
the  present  debased  monarchs  of  the  nations ;  and  that  man- 
kind themselves  most  continue  to  be  as  disordered  in  their 
nature,  and  as  miserable  in  their  lives  as  tbej  now  are;  and 
it  is  to  such  a  reign  over  them  in  such  a  condition,  that  their 
objections  are  made.  But  this  is  against  the  clear  and 
emphatic  announcement  of  the  sacred  word,  that  when  he 
comes,  he  will  come,  not  like  one  of  the  vain  human  princes 
who  now  reigns  on  the  earth,  but  in  power  and  great  glory, 
as  the  Eling  of  all  kings  and  Lord  of  all  lords,  the  Create 
and  Euler  of  the  universe,  and  attended  as  such  not  only  by 
the  risen  and  glorified  saints,  but  a  countless  retinue  of 
mighty  angels,  the  messengers  and  executors  of  his  will; 
and  it  proceeds  on  a  forgetfulness  or  misunderstanding  of 
the  great  fact,  that  a  leading  element  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion is,  the  deliverance  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it 
from  the  disorder  and  degradation  of  our  present  nature, 
and  elevation  to  a  dignity  and  glory  that  will  fit  them  to 
dwell  in  the  Eedeejaner's  immediate  presence,  and  serve  him 
in  the  most  exalted  offices  in  his  kingdom.  This  recovery 
of  our  nature  from  the  curse  of  the  fall  and  exaltation  to  a 
higher  form,  is  taught  in  the  clearest  and  most  impressive 
BMinner  in  the  Bible. 

It  is  indicated  by  the  assumption  of  our  nature  by  the 
Eternal  Word,  in  order  to  his  executing  his  work  as  Ee- 
deemer.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  most  wonderful  measure  of 
God's  providence  towards  his  creatures;  involving  the  greatest 
condescension  in  him,  and  raising  the  human  person  which 
he  assumed,  to  a  higher  dignity  and  grandeur  than  was  ever 
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oonferred  on  any  other  created  being;  and  showing,  therefore, 
thai  man,  notwithstanding  his  present  rain,  is,  beoause  of  God's 
pnipoees  respecting  his  redemption,  a  creature  of  infinite  oon- 
seqnenoe  in  the  divine  kingdom.  What  an  amazing  act, 
that  the  self-existent,  the  infinite,  the  Creator  of  all,  should 
take  a  creature  into  such  a  union  to  himself  constituting 
his  deity  and  the  man  Christ  Jesus  one  person,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  his  official  acts  are  exerted,  and  all  the 
displays  of  his  attributes  as  Lawgiver,  Saviour,  Buler,  Judge, 
and  aU  the  manifestations  of  his  personal  glory  are  made 
throngh  that  glorified  humanity  I  To  what  a  greatness  and 
majesty  must  that  finite  being  be  exalted  I  What  infinite 
motives  of  wisdom  and  love  involved  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion must  there  be,  to  have  justified  it,  and  made  it  the  most 
glorious  of  the  measures  of  the  Almighty  towards  created 
intelligences  I  And  what,  therefore,  must  man  be  in  the 
possibilities  of  his  rescue  firom  the  blight  and  degradation  of 
sin,  and  elevation  above  the  reach  of  our  conceptions  in  the 
greatness  and  dignity  of  his  powers,  in  the  intimacy  of  his 
relations  to  God,  and  in  the  beauty  and  glory  of  his  charao- 
tar  I  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  most  wonderful  of 
Ood's  procedures,  without  feeling  that  it  is  fraught  with 
immeasurable  significance  in  respect  to  the  destiny  of  the 
race;  that  it  must  be  in  order  to  an  end  in  respect  to  them, 
as  vast,  as  wonderful  in  its  graciousness,  and  as  sublime  in 
the  glories  it  is  to  reflect  on  God,  as  it  is  itself  beyond  what 
creatures  could  have  conceived  possible. either  to  the  deity 
or  to  man. 

That  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  measures  of  the 
divine  procedure  in  the  government  of  the  universe,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  all  the  higher  orders  of  intelligences 
are  exhibited  as  feeling  a  profound  interest  in  it,  and  deriv- 
ing from  the  work  of  redemption  consequent  on  it,  their 
loftiest  views  of  the  benignity  and  grace  of  the  Most  High. 
That  all  ranks  of  intelligent  beings  have  a  direct  concern  in  it, 
is  seen  from  the  consideration,  that  the  Word  in  his  human 
form  is  now  exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  universe,  rules  over 
all  worlds,  and  receives  the  homage  as  their  Creator  of  all 
moral  beings ;  and  that  implies  most  clearly  that  they  are 
aware  of  his  incarnation  and  of  its  objects.  What  an  amaz- 
ing relation  for  Jehovah  to  assume  towards  his  whole  uni- 
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Terde  of  adoreisl  How  inflnite  must  the  ends  to  be  «m 
sWeted  by  it  b^,  to  make  it  the  part  of  lighteonsness  Bad 
wisdom  1  What  a  daszling  light  must  it  Tefleot  in  their  eyei 
on  his  perfectiona)  that  the j  see  it  to  be  infinitely  beautiM 
.  tod  glonouif  in  hkn;  thlO;  it  adds  to  their  wonder  and  lore 
that  they  see  him  thas  clothed  is  a  tMatare's  form,  and 
adore  hiim  in  tt  as  the  self-existent  aad  Alknighty  1  And 
what  grlmdeuir  it  refleets  npon  man  I  Whlit  immeesnrabla 
intereBts  ttiU^t  lie  treasured  up  in  him,  to  maike  such  ah 
eSukltatioB  of  his  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ  expedient^ 
tod  a  means  of  blessing  to  all  other  tanks  of  intelligenoAs 
in  the  univd^rse  I 

The  intimate  rektionb  into  which  isJl  orders  of  intelligeaoes 
are  broni^t  to  the  incarnate  Word^  is  shown  ih  many  passageiv 
toch  as  that  in  whieh  it  16  dedared  that  the  Father  has  ''set 
him  at  his  t)wn  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  pla^es^  fieu:  ahort 
all  piincipality  and  power  and  niight  and  domimon^  and 
etery  name  that  is  named  not  only  in  the  present  age,  bat 
also  in  that  which  is  to  oome,  and  hss  put  all  thii^  under 
his  feet,  and  giren  him  to  be  the  head  oyer  all  things  to  the 
chareh  which  is  his  body,  ihe  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  ali 
in  all."  It  is  thus  as  the  head  of  the  cholxsh  his  body 
«^the  infinite  train  whom  he  is  to  ransom^^that  he  is  invested 
with  the  soe^p^a^  of  the  universe,  and  all  the  ranks  of  intet 
ligeoces  are  made  to  pay  their  allegianee  to  him ;  and  it  is 
by  his  aots  in  that  station,  We  toe  taught  in  other  passage^ 
that  his  imanifoUL  wisdom  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  (Hrin^ 
cipalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places ;  and  that  in  ^b% 
aged  to  come  he  is  to  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his 
grace.  How  vast,  how  illimitable  are  to  be  the  effects  that 
are  to  s^nring  fi-om  his  incarnation,  that  the  wisdom  and  love 
tfaey  aare  to  disjday  are  to  be  greater  than  those  made 
through  all  his  other  works  1  And  of  what  transcendent 
moment  must  inankind  be  in  the  ^vine  plan,  that  it  ii 
tiuough  them  tiiaJb  tfiose  xlisphtys  are  t6  be  niadei 

That  the  celestial  orders,  indeed,  iltke  a  direct  patt  in  th* 
great  measures  of  his  administmtibn  oter  the  tdiuroh,  and 
feel  a  profeuiid  interest  in  them,  is  shown  by  their  present 
in  coundess  multitudes  in  the  great  visions  in  which  Jehovah 
has  revealed  himsdf  to  his  prophets,  aoid  made  a  revelation  of 
the  events  tiiat  were  to  befeli  the  nhttroh.    Thus  when  in 
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th6  Tisioii  of  Daniel  vii  9, 10,  the  Ancient  of  days  came 
and  judged  the  wild  beast,  thousand  thousands  ministered 
to  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before 
him:  axid  in  the  vision  in  the  Apocalypse  chap.  v.  1-12,  of 
the  reoq>tioii  of  the  book  by  the  Lamb  from  the  hands  of  the 
FatlMTi  the  prophet  l^jpard  "  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne,  the  number  of  whom  was  ten  thousand 
timQB  t«n  thousand)  and  thousands  of  thousands,  who  sang 
with  a  load  voice :  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing."  Ten  thousand  times  ten 
tiioiiaand,  are  a  hundred  millions!  They  stood,  it  would 
Bsem,  at  some  distance  in  a  circle  around  the  throne.  The 
tboQsand  of  thousands,  who  in  DaniePs  vision  ministered  lx> 
Ae  Ancient  of  days,  probably  stood  between  that  circling 
kat  and  the  elders  and  living  creatures,  and  amounted  also 
to  several  millions.  What  an  immense  host  I  But  if  they 
woe  r^Nresentatives  of  their  several  orders  like  the  living 
eraatitreB  and  elders,  twenty-eight  of  whom  served  as  sym- 
bols of  the  whole  company  who  had  then  been  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  "  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongu^ 
and  people,  and  nation,"  what  infinite  myriads  were  symbol- 
ized by  them  I  And  what  a  sublime  significance  attached  to 
their  homage,  considered  as  in  effect  the  breathings  of  such 
a  universe  of  angelic  hearts !  What  an  impressive  view  it 
presents  of  the  importance  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Word, 
to  those  countleas  crowds  of  lofty  intelligences !  With  what 
a  dazzling  glory  is  he  invested  to  their  eyes  by  bis  assump- 
tion of  our  nature,  in  order  to  the  redemption  he  is  to  accom- 
plish I  And  what  a  grandeur  it  reflects  on  man  I  Of  what 
a  salvation  must  he  be  capable,  and  how  vast  and  illimitable 
must  be  the  scale  on  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  to  make 
such  a  measure  expedient  for  its  achievement ;  to  make  that 
mesBure  and  the  results  that  are  to  spring  from  it,  of  such 
supreme  interest  to  those  infinite  hosts  of  the  purest  and 
loftieBt  intelligences  in  God's  empire  I  And  finally  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Word  is  to  continue  for  ever,  and  he  is  for 
ever  to  continue  the  work  of  redemption.  It  is  indicated  in- 
deed, 1  CJor.  XV.  24-28,  that  after  the  last  resurrection  he  is  to 
resign  the  sceptre  of  the  universe  to  the  Father ;  but  he  is 
still  to  reign  over  this  world,  Rev.  xi  15,  and  continue  to 
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save  the  race  as  they  come  into  existence  through  an  endleaB 
series  of  generations,  Heb.  viL  26.  It  enters  thus  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  greatness  of  the  ends  for  which  he  assnmed  our 
nature,  that  they  are  to  be  everlasting.  They  are  never  to 
exhaust  themselves.  They  are  never  to  reach  a  bound  ;  bat 
are  to  continue  in  all  their  freshness  and  greatness,  and  to 
go  on  augmenting  through  eternal  ages  I 

These  considerations  show  that  when  Christ  comes  to  reign 
on  the  earth,  it  is  not  to  be  to  degrade  himself  to  a  level  with 
the  worthless  monarchs  who  now  tyrannize  over  the  nations, 
and  seduce  them  to  apostasy  fix)m  God;  nor  to  sink  the 
work  of  redemption  to  a  likeness  to  the  empty  reformations 
which  revolutionists  and  demagogues  project  The  supposi- 
tion of  such  a  debasement  is  impious,  and  can  proceed  from 
none  but  those  who  know  nothing  of  Christ's  nature,  nor  the 
work  of  redemption.  But  he  will  come  with  a  power  and 
glory  that  become  his  deity  and  station,  and  be  attended 
with  infinite  throngs  of  angels :  and  he  will  come  to  give  a  new 
form  and  a  completeness  to  the  redemption  of  men  immea- 
surably more  glorious  to  him,  and  to  them,  than  it  has 
hitherto  borne. 

And  what  the  new  form  and  higher  degrees  are  that  re- 
demption is  then  to  assume,  is  very  clearly  indicated  in  the 
Scriptures.  Thus  the  holy  dead  are  then  to  be  raised  from 
the  grave  in  glory,  and  are  to  be  constituted  kings  and  priests 
unto  God  and  Christ,  and  to  reign  with  him  on  the  earth. 
They  are  indeed  advanced,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  during 
their  disembodied  life,  to  far  greater  strength  of  fkculties^ 
and  for  higher  attainments  in  knowledge  and  holiness,  than 
are  ever  known  in  this  world.  That  they  continue  conscious 
and  active  in  their  intermediate  state,  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  thence  their  perfect  freedom  from  sin  im- 
plies that  they  experience  a  vast  change  of  their  nature,  a 
majestic  elevation  of  their  faculties,  and  the  all-powerful  and 
all-controlling  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  what  a 
stupendous  work  must  the  instantaneous  extrication  of  the 
socd  from  the  sway  of  sin  be  1  What  but  omnipotence  can 
at  once  free  it  £rom  all  its  false  notions,  its  erroneous  beliefi^ 
its  defective  principles,  its  inadequate  views,  its  darkness,  its 
blindness,  its  prejudice,  and  fill  it  with  the  pure  and  dazzling 
'light  of  divine  truth  I    What  but  infinite  power  can  in  a 
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moment  rectify  all  its  disordered  affections,  quench  every 
evil  desire,  extingaish  every  selfish  and  sinister  disposition, 
and  imbae  it  with  holy  and  rapturous  awe,  love,  adoration, 
and  trust  I  What  but  a  vast  revolution  in  its  nature,  a 
Beraphic  exaltation  of  its  powers,  and  the  all-supporting  and 
guiding  aids  of  the  Spirit  can  fit  it,  without  terror,  to  meet 
the  Bedeemer,  gaze  on  his  ine£Eable  glory,  and  unite  with  the 
infinite  hosts  of  the  redeemed  and  the  angelic  throngs,  in  the 
homage  that  is  paid  him  in  the  heavenly  temple  I  And 
Aat  they  are  raised  to  a  £Etr  higher  comprehension  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  and  the  objects  and  effects  of  God's  ad- 
Biinistrmtion  over  the  nations  during  the  present  dispensa- 
tion, is  shown  also  in  the  sacred  word.  It  is  revealed  in  a 
vny  beantifnl  and  impressive  form  in  the  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse,  chap.  xv.  1-4,  in  which  the  whole  of  those  who 
triumph  over  the  apostate  and  persecuting  powers  symbol- 
iied  by  the  beast  and  his  image— during  the  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  years  of  their  tyranny  over  the  saints,  are  exhibited 
IS  standing  before  the  throne  on  a  sea  of  glass,  having  the 
harps  of  Gk>d,  and  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb, 
in  which  they  celebrate  the  greatness  of  his  works,  and  the 
righteousness  of  his  ways,  and  proclaim  the  approaching  re- 
demption of  the  nations,  which  is  to  be  consequent  on  his 
avenging  judgments  I  What  a  grasp  of  intelligence  this  im- 
plies, founded,  as  it  is,  on  knowledge,  not  on  mere  faith  in 
the  divine  wisdom  and  rectitude  I  What  an  understanding 
and  sense  of  God's  rights  I  What  a  comprehension  of  the 
aims  and  issues  of  the  great  measures  of  his  administration, 
even  those  in  which  they  had  been  subjected,  while  on  the 
earth,  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings  for  his  sake !  And  what 
an  acquaintance  with  the  great  scheme  of  the  salvation  of  the 
race — in  which  the  awful  judgments  that  are  to  mark  the 
close  of  the  present  dispensation,  are  to  issue— under  the 
reign  of  Christ  and  his  saints  that  is  to  follow  I  As  the 
homage  of  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  offered  by  them 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  is  undoubtedly  a  homage 
that  is  perfect  in  truth,  adoration,  and  faith ;  so  it  implies 
that  they  are  raised  to  a  greatness  of  knowledge  and  beauty 
of  thought,  that  befit  beings  that  serve  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God,  and  are  exalted,  therefore,  to  a  strength  of 
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fiiealties  and  a  largeness  of  oomprehenaion  that  immeaBuraUj 
tranaoeud  the  loftiest  of  our  present  Hfeu 

But  however  great  the  exaltation  of  theur  ^iiita  maj  btt 
during  their  intermediate  state,  they  are  to  receire  a  £nb 
gfaater  expansion  and  sublimation  of  their  oorportal  iMitiUiii 
at  Christ's  coming,  by  a  reaurreotion  in  glory.  That  tb^y 
are  then  to  experience  a  vast  eleyation  of  being  in  beauty» 
energy,  and  adaptation  to  the  highest  offieea  in  Ghria^tt 
kingdom,  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the  aapred  word*  The 
body  of  the  belieyer  is  at  death  "  sown  in  corruption ;  it  il 
raised  in  incorruption :  it  is  sawn,  in  dishonor,  it  ia  raised  in 
glory :  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  ia  raised  in  power :  ifc  la 
sown  a  natural  body,  it  \»  raised  a  spiritual  body.  Thecet  )l 
a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.  And  so  il  if 
written ;  the  &«t  man  Adam,  was  made  a,  liTing  aoul^  tbe 
last  Adam  waa  made  a  quickening  spirit  Howbeiti  tibftt 
waanot  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  whicb  is  natural; 
and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.  The  firat  man  ia  ^ 
the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  froni  k^v^fi^ 
Asia  the  earthy,  such  are  they  also  that  are  earthy ;  andaa  Uk 
the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also  that  are  heavealy^  Aud 
as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shiJl  ako  beat 
the  image  of  the  heavenly."  What  other  terms,  what  otl^R 
eontrasta  could  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  have  employed  9Q 
fitted  to  indicate  to  us  the  wondrous  and  ineiSable  aublimn^ 
tion  our  outwacd  nature  is  then  to  undergo?  But  jpreat  a9 
the  refinement  and  expansion  of  the  powera  of  the  body  u^ 
to  be,  and  dtuszling  as  the  beauty  iS|  in  which  it  ia  to  Ihi 
arrayed,  it  \s  only  to  be  such  in  strength  ajid  splci^doTt  14 
to  fit  it  to  be  the  residence  and  instrumeot  of  the  spirit  thai 
dwells  within.  And  what  a  majesty  of  thi9  soul  that  impUeal 
To  what  a  grandeur  of  intelligence,  wisdom,  a^d  holineiPl 
must  it  be  exalted,  that  a  fom  of  such  elevation  abov^ 
corruptible  matter,  such  power,  such  resplendence  and 
deaihlessneas  is  to  be  but  a  suiitalie  match  for  it ;  an  appro^ 
priate  instrument  for  the  lofty  ofiBtoea  to  wiaoh  it  is  to.  bo 
eiMlted  1  What  that  splendor  of  the  body  is:  to  be,  thoufi^ 
&?  transcoding  our  knowledge,  is  in  a  measure  intipiated 
by  J^ohn,  in  spying  that  we  are  to  be  like  Christ.  '^Beloved, 
lK>w  are  we  thesonaof  God,  aud  it  doth  X¥^  yet  appear  what 
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W0aluijl  W;  b«t  we  kaow  that  when  be  shall  appear,  we 
diall  \»  like  hiia;  for  we  shall  eee  bim  aa  he  is."  1  John  iii, 
%  What  lua  glory  is,  is  ahown  ia  a  measure  hy  his  trans* 
fignratiQXL  on  MooAt  Tabor^  when  his  fiice  shone  aa  the  snn, 
Mkd  his  n|imen4  w«s  white  as  the  lig^t ;  and  by  the  splendoi^s 
in  which  he  appeaired  to  the  apostle  in  the  first  vision  of  tb^e 
ApooaJlypse.  This  '^  change  of  our  vile  body,  that  it  may 
ba  ftshioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the 
wiyrkiog  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  him- 
adC  ia  in  order  to  ends  that  are  commensurate  with  it  in 
greatness  and  beauty^  It  is  to  fit  us  to  seave  in  his  presence, 
to  leign  with  him  over  the  redeemed  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  to  be  the  ministers  wherever  he  pleases  of  hia  will. 
And  how  ai^nst  those  offices  must  be ;  of  what  transcendent 
4igiuty  and  beauty  must  be  the  ageucies  they  are  to  exert; 
snd  of  what  a  lofty  and  momjentous  influence ;  that  such  an 
expansion  and  glonfi/oation  of  our  nature  is  requisite  to 
qualify  ns  for  them  I  And  how  cleiurly  it  seems  to  imply  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  towards  whom  the  glorified  saints 
are  to  sustain  thoee  offices,  are  also  to  be  raised  from  their 
pceseat  degradation  to  a  higher  physical  and  moral  conditioui 
to  fit  them  fi>r  the  agencies  that  are  to  be  exerted  on  them  1 
And  such  a  cdiange,  it  is  expressly  foreshown ,  is  to  be 
wrought  in  the  believers  that  are  living  in  the  natural  body 
at  Christ's  conung.  Our  nature  is  unfitted  by  the  disarray 
and  disorder  to  which  it  is  reduced  by  the  fall,  for  the  king- 
dom which  he  ia  then  to  establish.  It  cannot  enter  that 
kiAgdoin  until  released  from  the  seeds  and  sentence  of  death. 
'^Now  this  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood," — our  nature 
in  its  present  frail  and  dying  state — "cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God;  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorrup- 
tion.  Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery.  We  shall  not  all 
sleeps  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  at  the  last  trump ;  for  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible ;  and  we  shall 
be  changed ;  for  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruptioni 
aad  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  So  when  this 
eormptible  shall  have  put  on  incormption  and  this  mortal 
aball  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written:  Death  ia  swallowed  up  in  vict(»y«" 
I  Cov.  XV.  6Qh^     A^-tbe  dei4  are. ta be ehauged  to  incor- 
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raptible  by  a  glorious  resurrectioD,  so  the  mortal — ^the  lir* 
ing,  who  are  under  the  sentence  of  death — are  to  be  changed 
to  immortal — ^that  is,  they  are  to  be  released  from  the  sen- 
tence to  death,  and  from  all  the  tendencies  to  it  that  now 
lurk  in  our  nature,  and  all  the  external  causes  of  it,  and  are 
to  be  made  capable  and  assured  of  immortal  life,  as  truly  as 
Adam  and  his  posterity  would  have  been,  had  he  not  fallen. 
This — ^which  all  believers  are  to  experience  ere  they  are 
received  as  heirs  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  into  his 
kingdom, — will  be  a  great  and  wonderful  change,  and  will 
involve  a  disinthralment,  a  rectification  and  an  exaltation  of 
our  nature,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  any  adequate  con- 
ception. It  is  indeed,  we  are  shown  in  another  passage,  to 
involve  to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  a  perfect 
repeal  of  the  curse  brought  on  them  by  Adam:  For 
when  John  beheld  the  new  Jerusalem — ^the  symbol  of  the 
glorified  saints — coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,  he  heard  a  great 
voice  out  of  heaven,  saying :  "  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  Qod 
is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be 
his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  their  Gtod. 
And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain ;  far  the  former  tilings 
are  passed  away.  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said : 
Behold  I  make  all  things  new.  And  he  said  unto  me: 
Write,  that  these  words  are  true  and  fidthful.  And  he  said 
unto  me :  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  b^inning 
and  the  end.  I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the 
fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely."  Eev.  xxi  2-6.  "  And 
he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  In  the 
midst  of  the  broad  place,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  was 
the  tree  of  life,  bearing  twelve  fruits,  according  to  each 
month  yielding  its  fruit,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  fir  the 
heaUwj  of  the  nations.  And  there  shaU  he  no  curse  any  more/* 
Eev.  xxii.  1-8.  The  former  evil  which  sin  drew  in  its 
train,  the  curse  in  all  its  forms,  is  thus  to  be  absolutely  an- 
nihilated ;  and  thence  the  release  from  it  is  to  be  extended^ 
it  would  seem,  sooner  or  later  in  life,  to  all  individuals  who 
then  live  ;  for  the  nations  which  probably  at  first  are  not  to 
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be  qoalifled  to  drink  of  the  water  or  eat  of  (he  fruits  of  the 
tree  of  life,  are  yet  to  be  healed  by  the  leaves  of  the  tree, 
«iid  thereby  become  meet  probably  to  partake  of  its  fruits. 
Whether,  however,  it  is  to  take  place  with  all  at  the  same 
Bge^  or  only  when  a  certain  preparation  for  it  is  attained,  we 
are  not  told.  On  the  new  generations  that  come  into  life,  it 
possibly  may  not  be  conferred  till  they  have  given  proof  by 
a  holy  life,  and  a  life  of  as  great  length  as  men  now  live,  that 
Ihey  are  meet  for  its  reception.  Of  the  greatness  and  merci- 
fblnesB  of  this  change ;  of  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  the 
senses  and  appetites  it  will  involve ;  of  the  conversion  of 
what  18  now  a  source  of  temptation  into  a  powerful  aid  to 
holiness  and  happiness  ]  and  of  the  extrication  thereby  of 
the  mind  from  the  bondage  of  evil,  we  can  form  but  very  in- 
adequate conceptions.  We  are  but  little  aware  of  the  direful 
wreck  the  fell  made  of  the  body ;  of  the  disarray,  the  weak- 
nesB^  and  the  tendencyto  death  with  which  it  was  smitten, 
and  by  which  it  became  fit  only  to  be  the  residence  of  a  soul 
that  is  in  alienation  from  Ood.  But  at  the  change  back  from 
tins  mortal  to  immortality,  all  that  train  of  evils  will  be  swept 
from  the  constitution,  and  its  nature  restored  to  its  primitive 
health,  vigor,  harmony  of  its  various  parts  and  powers  with 
each  other,  and  adaptation  to  be  the  residence  of  a  renovated 
mind,  at  peace  with  God,  mth  its  fellow  creatures,  and  with 
itself  If  the  curse,  in  all  its  forms,  is  removed ;  if  there  is 
no  more  pain,  sorrow,  crying,  nor  death ;  there  can  be  none 
of  their  causes  in  existence  either  in  any  of  those  who  are 
thus  changed,  or  any  who  are  intimately  connected  with 
them :  There  can  be  no  disordered  appetites,  therefore,  no 
ferocious  passions,  no  violences,  no  cruel  ambition,  no 
remorseless  selfishness,  no  frauds,  no  falsehoods,  no  treache- 
ries, no  injustice,  no  baseness,  no  ingratitude ;  none,  in  short, 
of  the  evil  affections  or  injurious  acts  that  naturally  wound  the 
heart,  and  cause  sorrow  and  crying.  What  a  new  being  will 
man  be  made  by  a  change  that  strikes  all  these  grounds  of 
tears  and  misery  from  his  nature  I  What  a  rectification  and 
ennoblement  of  his  mind  must  take  place,  to  fit  it  to  be  the 
inhabitant  of  a  body  thus  restored  to  integrity  in  all  its  pow- 
ers and  functions  I  Into  what  a  paradise  of  innocence,  vir- 
tue, and  blessedness  will  it  convert  the  earth  I 

At  whatever  age  it  may  be,  however,  or  after  what  trial, 
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tliat  the  righteous  are  thna  to  be  ohanged  to  immortal,  man- 
kind are  is^  to  sabaifit,  we  are  taught^  and  mnltiplj  in  the 
natural  life.  Thns  the  nations  are  represented  as  walking 
in  the  light  of  tibia  new  Jerusalem^  after  its  desoeni  from 
heaven,  and  as  being  healed  by  the  leaves  of  its  tree  of  life.  It 
is  foretold  that  the  dominion  whieh  Christ  is  to  reoeive  at  his 
coming,  is  to  be  in  order  to  the  obedience  to  him  of  people, 
and  nations,  and  languages  ;  that  thai  kingdom  and  dominion 
is  to  continue  on  tbiiB  earth,  for  ever ;  and  that  all  dominions 
ahall  serve  and  obey  him  in  it  It  is  predicted  also,  and 
promised  in  the  most,  explicit  manner,  that  the  Isradites 
shall  dwell  in  their  land  for  ever,  and  shall  multiply  and 
flourish  in  an  endless  series  of  generations*  **  For  as  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth  which  I  will  make,  shall  remain 
before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  your  seed  and  your  name 
remain ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  from  one  new  moon 
to  another,  and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  shall  all 
flesh  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,^  Isaiah 
IxvL  22,  23. 

And  finally,  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  it  is  revealed, 
are  to  be  created  anew,  and  fireed  for  ever  finom  their  preasint 
usurious  elements  and  their  defects,  and  fitted  to  be  ibe 
residence  of  the  race  in  the  new  form  in  whieh  it  is  to  eidst 
Isaiah  Ixv.  17,  25,  xlix.,  li,  liv.,  Bev.  zxL  S,  4. 

It  is  thus  clearly  reveisded  that  these  great  changes  are.  to 
be  wrought ;  and  they  diow  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ants are  to  present  a  vast  and  resplendent  soene  for  the  reign 
of  the  Saviour ;  and  that  the  effect  of  his  coming  is  to  be  thai 
the  race  will  be  raised  from  its  degradation  and  ruin  to  a 
resemblance  to  him ;  not  that  he  will  descend  from  the  glory 
of  his  deity  to  a  level  with  the  base  monardis  of  the  world. 
The  supposition  that  a  reign  on  the  earth  must  be  incom- 
patible with  his  dignity  is  thus  founded  on  a  total  izKxm* 
sideration  of  the  revelation  he  has  made  of  the  great 
measures  of  the  administraidon  he  is  then  to  institute  over 
the  race. 

The  great  redemption,  indeed,  he  is  ihen  to  accomplish, 
alone  seems  worthy  of  his  attributes,  and  the  hunuliatk>n  aod 
sacrifice  by  which  he  achieved  it  The  notion  that  is  oooai- 
monly  held,  that  the  race  is  to  subsist  here  and  multiply  on^ 
about  one  thousand  years  bnger ;  that  its  condition  during 
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iiiift  period  10  not  to  be  essentially  better  timn  that  of  pious 
teolies  and  oommnnittes  now  ie;  that  then  its  number  is  to 
beeompletedi  and  thetwo great dasaes of  which  it eonsists 
«6lab«  transferred  to  oti^soenes  of  existence;  andoonse* 
qmoAj  liiat  the  number  who  titt  saved,  especial]  j  of  adults, 
is  to  be  eztremdy  small,  compared  to  tiie  vast  crowds  that 
|mjah----6eem8  most  palpably  out  of  harmony  with  the  infi* 
nite  power,  wisdom,  and  loye  of  God,  incommensurate  with 
Ibe  incarnation  and  death  of  Cfaria^  and  inconsistent  witii 
Ae  deeeriptions  that  are  everywhere  giveoi  in  the  Scriptures, 
ef  tike  boundless  UoningB  that  are  to  result  &om  his  work 
at  Bedeemer  and  Bulear  of  the  world.  But  that  instead  of 
polliBg  8ucb*an  abrupt  end  to  their  increase,  and  leaving' 
most  of  those  who  c(Hne  into  existence  to  perish,  he  should 
the  race  itsdf-^th  the  exception  of  those  who  per- 
:  anterior  to  his  seooud  eoming,  amd  the  few  who  are  to 
;  at  the  dose  of  his  millennial  reign--^aod  cause  them  to 
g^  <m  multiidjing  tor  efisr^  as  they  doufaileaB  would^  had 
theif  not  fidten^seeme  infinitely  suitable  to  hss  office  a&tiie 
ksaiof  the  race.  A» th^re  is  a  provision  in  their  nature  for 
Aair  perpetuation  in  sai  endless  series  of  generations,  and  aa^ 
Adam  stood  at  the  head  of  all  that  would  have  sprung  from 
kim,  had  he  maintained  his  allegiance,  Christ  must,  as  the 
hsad  of  the  sace,  have  stood  for  identically  the  same  series 
<tf  persons  as  Adam  did  Otherwise  their  headship  or  re- 
pwontative  offices  are  not  commensurate  with  each  other. 
And  such  an  infinite  end,  and  the.vast  influence  it  must  ex- 
ert on  the  rest  of  the  mord  univerae,  seems  worthy  of  his 
intarpoBition  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  accomplished.  It 
has  a  greatness  and  grandeur  that  are  suitable  to  his  deity, 
his  incarnation,  his  death,  and  his  reign  in  visible  glory  on 
Aa  earth.  And  such  a  redemption  alone  oan  involve  a  per- 
te  defeat  of  his  enemies.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe, 
tiuU  had  Adam  retained  his  integrity,  his  o&pring  would 
not  have  continued  in  an  endless  series  of  generations  ?  If 
than  Satan^.  by  leading  him  into  sin,  prevents  the  existence 
of  an  infinite  multitude  who  otherwise  would  have  sprung 
from  Adam,  will  he  not  gain  a  triumph  ?  Will  it  not  imply 
that  he  has  wrought  an  evil  which  God  cannot  fully  remedy  ? 
That  however  adequate  God  is  to  reign  over  beings  who 
oontiAue  in  innocence^  he  is  not  aUe  to  restore  a  race  thai 
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has  fallen,  so  that  their  existence  shall  be  as  compatible  with 
his  glory  and  the  well-being  of  his  kingdom,  as  it  would 
have  been  had  they  remained  in  obedience  ?  His  own  vin- 
dication, therefore,  seems  to  require  that  he  should  completely 
baffle  the  malice  of  Satan,  by  restoring  the  race  from  the 
effscta  of  the  &11,  and  placing  its  countless  crowds  that  come 
into  existence  from  age  to  age,  in  a  condition  as  favorable  to 
their  holiness  and  happiness  as  they  would  have  enjoyed, 
had  the  first  pair  not  fallen;  while  the  great  tempter  is 
equally  baffled  in  the  other  direction,  by  the  restriction  of 
the  lost  within  such  limits,  that  their  rebellion  and  punish- 
ment are  overruled  and  made  in  the  most  effective  manner 
to  illustrate  God's  holiness,  justice,  and  truth,  %nd  subserve 
the  well-being  of  his  obedient  universe. 

It  is  eminently  consonant  too  to  the  divine  perfections  that 
such  a  theatre  should  be  furnished  for  the  activity  of  the 
glorified  saints  as  this  administration  is  to  present,  in  whidi 
they  are  to  be  intimately  associated  with  Christ  in  his  reign 
over  the  ransomed  world,  and  fill  important  offices  of  author- 
ity and  love  in  the  great  system  of  agencies  by  which  the 
countless  millions  who  are  then  to  be  called  into  existenoe, 
are  to  be  raised  to  spotless  sanctitude,  unclouded  wisdom, 
and  unsullied  bliss.  How  beautiful  is  the  benignity  that  thus 
exalts  them  to  a  share,  as  it  were,  in  carrying  on  the  great 
work  of  redemption,  and  unfolds  such  a  scene  for  the  exercise 
of  their  lofty  powers  and  the  display  of  their  love,  their 
fidelity,  and  their  devotedness  I  What  a  contrast  this  exalted 
sphere  of  services  and  their  beneficent  and  joyous  activities 
in  his  eternal  kingdom  present  to  the  meagre  notions  that 
are  generally  entertained  of  the  life  of  the  redeemed,  whidli 
conceive  of  it  as  involving  little  else  than  an  exemption  firom 
punishment,  offerings  of  homage  to  God,  and  an  undisturbed 
repose ;  a  theory  of  the  state  of  the  blessed  that  bears  much 
tiie  same  relation  to  the  glorious  realities  which  the  Scrip- 
tures reveal  to  us,  as  the  scheme  of  a  monastic  association  and 
life  bears  to  the  institution  of  the  &mily,  the  social  commu- 
nity, and  the  church,  which  God  has  appointed  as  the  sphere 
of  our  activity. 

These  views  are  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  tiie 
administration  that  Christ  is  thus  to  establish,  the  great 
means  of  illumination,  restraint  from  sin,  and  excitement  to 
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holiness,  which  are  to  be  employed,  are  only  such  as  will  be 
neoesBaiy  to  raise  the  race  from  its  alienation  and  debase- 
ment to  the  perfect  holiness  and  perfect  blessedness  which 
belong  to  a~  full  redemption,  and  are  essential  in  those  who 
Bene  in  Christ's  immediate  presence,  or  live  under  his  millen- 
nial reign. 

It  is  offered,  indeed,  bj  some  as  an  obstacle  to  their  faith 
in  these  great  purposes  God  has  revealed  respecting  the 
future  destiny  of  the  race,  that  they  are  not  able  to  see  how 
they  are  to  be  accomplished ;  that  they  cannot  conceive,  for 
example,  how  Christ  is  to  reveal  himself  to  men  ;  how  the 
glorified  saints  are  to  reign  on  the  earth ;  nor  how  men  in 
the  natural  life  can  sustain  their  presence  and  communicate 
with  them.  Is  not  this  olgection,  however,  the  ofbpring  of 
extreme  inconsideration  and  £Edthlessness?  What  truth  or 
&et  is  there  that  they  can  believe,  if  a  perfect  comprehension 
of  it  is  a  pre-requisite  to  their  fiuth  ?  Do  they  comprehend 
the  ground  of  their  own  existence?  Do  they  understand 
iheir  own  nature  ?  Is  there  a  single  element  of  their  souk 
at  their  bodies  of  which  they  have  a  perfect  knowledge  ?  Is 
there  a  single  function  of  their  complex  being  that  is  not  a 
mystery  to  them?  Can  they  tell  how  the  dead  are  to  be 
raised  ?  Can  they  define  the  difference  between  a  natural  and 
a  glorified  body?  Can  they  explain  how  the  mortal  are  to 
be  made  immortal  ?  If  not — ^if  there  is  not  a  single  subject 
in  the  whole  circle  of  their  knowledge  of  which  they  have  a 
fall  or  even  a  moderate  comprehension,  why  should  they 
treat  an  understanding  of  their  exact  nature,  or  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  to  take  place,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  faith 
in  these  great  things  which  God  has  revealed  respecting 
the  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  and  the  redemption  of  the 
race  under  his  sway  ? 

On  the  whole  then,  his  personal  reign  on  the  earth  in 
^ory,  the  elevation  of  the  race  from  its  present  degradation, 
and  exemption  from  the  curse  of  the  &11,  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  righteousness  and  peace,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  work  of  redemption  through  an  endless  series  of  genera- 
tions and  ages,  are  amply  revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
form  a  scheme  worthy  of  his  attributes,  worthy  of  the  inter- 
vention of  Christ,  worthy  of  the  boundless  interest  and 
admiration  with  which  it  is  contemplated  by  the  infijute  hosts 
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<^  hiB  mtelligent  ^abjects^  snd  {hat  should  be  welcomed  by 
his  redeemed  people  here  wi<h  hnpfick  fiath  ^nd  adoiBig 
leoognitioDs  of  the  dazsfliiig  splenAor  of  the  msdom  sad 
grace  that  shine  in  it 


Abt.  Vn.— The  Necessity  of  ATONEirairr. 

BY  THE  BEV.  E.  0.  WIKES,  D.B. 

The  Scriptme  doctrine  of  atonement,  in  brief  and  plain 
terms,  is  this: — ^Man,  formed  in  the  image  of  God,  wn 
placed  xmder  a  moral  law,  the  penalty  of  which  was  dealh. 
Left  to  the  fieedom  of  Us  own  will,  he  apostatized  fimn 
Qod,  fell  into  a  state  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  became  liable 
to  the  penally  of  the  law  which  he  had  broken.  The 
Tiolated  law  condemns,  and  therefore  cannot  justify  him  ;-^ 
that  is  to  say,  it  (»nnot  affirm  two  contradictory  fisM^ts  of  flbe 
same  person.  The  law  pronounces  against  transgresson 
the  sentence  of  death.  That  is  its  penalty.  But  all  men 
are  transgressors ;  therefore,  all  men  are  obnoxious  to  the 
puni^ment  threatened  i^inst  transgression.  On  the  niter 
hoplessness  of  this  state  is  founded  the  necessity  of  free  Ibf- 
giveness.  But  to  render  free  forgireness  consistent  with 
the  divine  perfections  and  goyemment,  a  Mediator  is  neces- 
sary. Such  Mediator  has  been  provided  in  Christ.  The 
leading  object  of  his  mediation  is  to  reconcile  gratuitous 
pardon  with  justice.  But  justice  demands  the  infliction  of 
the  penalty.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  Son  <^  Gt>d  assumed 
our  nature,  and  laid  down  his  life  in  place  of  the  gu3tf 
violators  of  the  law.  Thus,  he  endured  its  penalty  finr 
them.  This  voluntary  surrender  of  life  by  the  Redeemer 
acting  as  the  sinner's  substitute,  is  ''called  by  the  sacred 
writers  a  sacrifice;  and  the  end  obtained  by  it,  expiation  ur 
atonement.  The  effect  of  the  atonement  is  to  render  Ihe 
exercise  of  Gbd's  mercy  in  justifying  and  saving  sinners 
consistent  with  the  claims  of  his  justice,  the  honor  of  liSs 
truth,  the  authority  of  his  law,  and  the  rectitude  of  13b 
government. 


it  tfauiflobeBieof  eKpiati0a%BS^!itial  to  human  findvatioii? 
b  the  itoMBiaat  of  Ghtidt «  neeoBBSiy  ground  elf  the  jastiS* 
oadoa  ^f  tifeuieFB?  Wo  affirm  i^at  4t  w;  and  Khe  patpose  of 
the  i»e0Oiitp(^)6P»4i»  prove  indJU)tt^MteifU0  BoeesBity. 

We  mgiam  Hhe  neoesailly  df  atottemoHft,  firet,  from  the  ineffi- 
cacj  of  all  other  means  and  methodiBof  piocnring  justifioa* 
tkmariolife. 

AUmie&fBinoetiiefidly'a^^miMilr^  7%eSeripl«aepliimly 
anertB  Ihifiy  and  human  eonsetotaaneaB  oonftnlis  it  But  Btn- 
nere  deserve  pmiishmeat.  Tina  is  fhe  voiee  c^  reason,  as 
wen  as  of  revelaidon;  henee,  punishment  isineritable  with- 
out fbr^YOness.  The  sentiment  has  been  general  among 
men,  fluit  Ood  is  indlined  to  temit  the  punishment  of  sin  on 
eenain  eondittons.  If antfoM,  however,  have  been  their 
epinioDS  toudring  the  nature  of  those  oondttions.  We  pro- 
pose to  Botioe  tiie  principal  theories  on  this  head,  suggested 
fagrlifae  pride  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  blindness  of  human 
reason.  We  jnopose  to  show  bow  fruitless  these  theories 
He  in  reference  to  the  attainment  of  pardon  and  justification, 
sad  hovr  anavailing  to  impart  true  peace  of  mind  with  regard 
to  our  destiny  beyond  the  grave. 

The  sacrifice  of  beasts  and  other  external  ceremonies  of 
leligion  have  been  and  still  are  relied  on  as  the  ground  of 
aeoeptanee  with  God.  There  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  animal  sacrifices  were  instituted  by  God.  Yet  there  is 
no  natural  relation  between  the  death  of  a  beast  and  the  for- 
giveness of  a  man.  Kor  is  the  abolishing  of  sin  by  their 
own  proper  efi&ca^  ever  ascribed  to^nimal  sacrifices  in  the 
Kble.  Neither  Moses  nor  the  prophets  attribute  this  power 
to  them;  and  the  apostle  expressly  affirms  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats  could  not  take  away  sins.  Such  sacrifices 
were  pleasing  to  God,  when  brought  with  a  believing  dis- 
position. When  the  ease  was  otherwise,  so  far  from  appeas- 
ing God,  they  only  the  more  provoked  his  displeasure. 

What,  then,  was  the  true  nature  and  value  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial system?  It  was  symbolical  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  derived  its  efficacy  from  its  relation  to  its  work;  its 
efficacy,  we  mean,  with  respect  to  the  blotting  out  of  sins 
and  acceptance  of  God;  for  we  do  not  deny  that,  with 
respect  to  the  outward  theocracy,  the  legal  sacrifices  were 
m  themselves  vicarious,  and  had  a  real  efiOcacy  in  procuring 
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theooratical  purity  and  the  remission  of  oertain  civil  penal- 
ties. As  purely  religious  rites,  however,  the  sacrifices  of  the 
ancient  church  ha4  much  the  same  relation  to  a  Saviour  to 
come,  as  the  Lord's  supper  has  to  a  Saviour  already  come* 
They  pointed  to  the  Ls^b  of  God,  the  only  real  sacrifice  £)r 
sin  ever  offered  up  to  divine  justice  on  this  earth. 

The  institution  of  sacrifice,  originally  of  divine  appoint- 
ment^  became  universal  among  the  nations.  Though  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  by  degrees  lost  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  sank  into  idolatry,  yet  they  all  retained 
this  rite.  The  cause  of  so  remarkable  a  &ct  must  lie  deep 
in  the  moral  nature  and  relations  of  man.  Nor  need  we  go 
&r  to  seek  it  It  is  found  in  the  sense  of  sin  and  ill-desert 
universally  felt  by  mankind,  and  in  the  apprehension  thence 
arising,  that  some  external  means  of  propitiating  the  deity 
and  averting  the  punishment  of  transgression,  are  necessary. 
It  is  the  voice  of  conscience  which  has  produced  this  feeling 
of  the  necessity  of  expiation. 

The  rite  of  sacrifice  became  everywhere  corrupted  in  the 
Gentile  world.  It  lost  its  proper  significance  as  typical  of 
the  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin.  In  losing  this,  it  lost  not 
only  all  virtue,  but  all  meaning.  It  became  an  idle  and 
cruel  ceremony.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  this  loss, 
heathen  philosophers  wondered  how  an  idea^  which  seemed 
to  them  so  absurd  and  so  unworthy  of  Goa,  could  have 
occurred  to  men,  or  gained  such  prevalence  among  them; 
nor  that  heathen  nations,  as  they  advanced  in  cultivation^ 
began  to  neglect  and  sometimes  even  to  despise  sacrifices. 

But  the  idea  of  an  inherent  virtue  in  slain  beasts  to 
expiate  human  guilt  is  not  a  whit  more  absurd  than  the 
idea,  extensively  prevalent  in  our  day,  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  mere  external  rites  of  religion  pleasing  to  God  and 
efficacious  in  procuring  His  favor.  This  is  the  religion  of 
the  Bomish  church,  a  religion  of  ceremony,  of  form,  of 
routine,  of  outward  pomp.  Alas  I  how  deeply  has  the 
spirit  of  Bome  infected  the  heart  of  Protestantism  I  The 
doctrine  of  Bome  is  not  avowed,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
operative  in  Protestant  churches.  How  much  of  our  reli- 
gion is  mere  outside  show,  cold  and  lifeless  formalism  I  How 
small  the  proportion  of  heart- work,  of  deep,  earnest^  glowing 
vitality  I 
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Penanoes  and  self-inflicted  sufferings  are  another  false 
reliance  for  obtaining  forgiveness  and  remission  of  punish- 
ment This  error  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  groundless.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  human  ruler,  who  should  allow  the 
traofligressor  to  choose  his  own  punishment,  and  to  substitute 
it  for  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  law  ?  Would  such 
a  procedure  be  named  wisdom,  or  weakness?  Yet  such 
pieciaelj  is  the  theory  which  represents  self-inflicted  tor- 
tares  as  efficacious  in  averting  God's  displeasure  against 
sixL  "This  error  is  founded  on  the  mistaken  opinion,  that 
God,  like  men,  will  be  touched  with  compassion  at  the 
sight  of  these  self-inflicted  sufferings,  and  thus  be  inclined 
to  remit  those  which  are  due."  Absurd  as  such  a  notion  is, 
it  has  been  very  widely  spread  among  men,  and  has  been, 
in  all  ages,  the  fruitful  cause  of  vigils,  feistings,  lacerations, 
cattings^  flagellations,  pilgrimages,  and  other  self-tortures^ 
of  an  intense  and  terrible  severity.  Not  only  heathen 
nations,  ancient  and  modem,  but  multitudes  who  have  been 
fiivored  with  divine  revelalfcn,  have  preached  such  penances, 
under  the  grossest  conceptions  concerning  their  spiritual 
efficacy.  How  fSUse  all  such  views  of  religion  are,  no  reader 
of  the  Bible  can  be  ignorant 

But  reason  itself,  not  less  than  revelation,  proclaims  aloud 
that  no  sufferings  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  whether  volun- 
tary or  otherwise,  short  of  the  full  measure  required  by  the 
law,  can  avail  to  satisfy  justice.  For,  if  a  less  degree  of 
suffering  than  that  which  the  law  denounces,  is  sufficient  to 
uphold  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  divine  government, 
then,  clearly,  the  law  itself  is  oppressive,  cruel,  vindictive, 
and  unjust — a  result  involving  a  blasphen^ous  accusation 
against  God.  And  to  affirm  that  any  sufferings  of  the  sin- 
ner short  of  the  curse  of  the  law,  which  is  eternal  death,  are 
equivalent  to  that  curse,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
affirm  that  one  is  equivalent  to  an  infinite  series  of  numbers, 
or  that  a  moment  of  time  is  equivalent  to  endless  ages.  A 
less  number,  a  less  quantity,  a  less  duration,  a  less  degree  of 
pain  cannot  be  equal  to  a  greater.  Neither  can  a  fast,  a 
vigil,  a  laceration,  or  any  penance,  however  severe,  or  any 
number  of  penances  however  long  continued,  which  I  im- 
pose upon  myself  be  equal  to  that  infinite  and  eternal 
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imfth  of  God,  whidi  is  denoniMied  ea  tbe  penalty  of  trans- 
ygnmng  his  law. 

Anotker  gpoimd  of  pardon,  fiklsely  asflumed  by  haman 
reason  as  sufficient  in  the  sight  cf  God,  ^  that  of  repentanee 
«nd  reformation.  Dr.  Priestly  does  not  hesitate  to  avoit' 
the  opinion,  that  no  expiation  c^fdn,  no  expedient  of  atone- 
ment, no  satis&etfon  to  offended  justice,  is  necessary  beyond 
what  is  included  in  repentance  and  a  good  life.  Bii^c^ 
Warburton  also  *'has  expressed  himself  in  terms  the  most 
unqualified  upon  the  intrinsic  and  neoesBary  efficacy  of  ie> 
pentance,  asserting  that  it  is  plainly  obvious  to  human 
reason,  firom  a  yiew  of  the  connexion  which  must  subdet 
between  the  creature  and  his  Maker,  that,  whenever  man 
Ibrfeits  the  fisivor  of  God  by  a  violation  of  the  moral  law,  Us 
sincere  repentance  entitles  him  to  the  pardon  of  his  trana- 
gre6BioD&"  The  same  view,  in  substance,  is  held  by  Lo<^ 
die  eminent  author  of  the  Essay  cm  the  Human  Undemtand^ 
ing.  These  are  great  names,  and  they  have  drawn  after 
them  a  crowd  of  inferior  think^  and  writes.  It  will  be 
proper,  therefore,  to  examine  their  theory  with  some  care. 
We  affirm  that  it  is  contradicted  by  right  reason ;  that  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  analogies  of  providence-;  that  it  is  refuted 
by  the  religious  history  of  ma^ikind ;  and  that  it  is  at  war 
with  both  the  spirit  and  the  lett^  of  God's  word. 

The  first  point  we  make  in  our  argument  against  this 
theory  is,  that  it  contradicts  the  voice  of  enlightened  reason. 
That  tbe  stale  of  innocence  and  the  state  of  penitence  tut 
not  one  and  the  same  is  a  Belf-evident  proposition.  The 
one  implies  undeviating  oonfonm^  to  law ;  the  other,  con- 
seiom  guilt  and  ill-desert  What  can  be  plainer  llian 
that  H  cannot  consist,  witb  pcnfect  rectitude,  to  treat  then 
bothalike? 

But,  furthers  Moral  agents  are  answerable  for  their  wh(^ 
oonduot  How,  then,  oan  sorrow  iot  past  offences,  <x  Aa 
moral  amendment  consequent  upon  it,  have  any  retFOspeo- 
tive  effieaoy  7  B^ntance  cannot  annihilate  the  past ;  nor 
ean  present  obedienee  more  than  answer  present  obligation ; 
for  obedience  is  our  duty  at  all  times — now  as  much  aa 
heretofore. 

The  advocates^  the  theory  which  we  are  oonsideriof 
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affiitt  tliat  i^epentance  constitute  a  v&Iid  ground  of  for- 
ghreneaa.  But  what  is  repentance  ?  Certainly  it  has  in  it 
no  dement  of  atonement  It  is  simply,  return  to  the  duty 
irhidi  ought  nerer  to  have  been  forsaken.  And  what  is 
there  in  this  of  tite^natuiie  of  a  satii^ustion  to  justice  ?  "What 
superabcmdance  of  merit  to  Obtain  remission  of  the  pumsfa- 
ment  due  to  past  sins  ?  Would  a  deserter  and  a  rebel,  after 
having  fou^t  for  a  year  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  be 
fegaitted  as  entitled  to  the  reward  of  uninterrupted  fidelityi 
flierely  because,  touched  with  remorse,  he  repented  of  his 
treason,  and  returned  to  his  duty  ?  Would  such  a  mode  of 
tnatiiig  penitent  deserters  be  likely  to  prevent  or  to  pro- 
mote desertion  T  io  strengthen  or  to  weaken  the  sentiment  of 
loyakiy  7  to  vindksate  or  to  give  to  the  winds  the  majesty  of 
gofemment  and  the  dignity  of  law  7 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  another  point  of  view.  If 
pnKDt  duty  can  atone  for  past  omissions,  past  duty  may 
itone  for  present  omissions.  If  the  argument,  '*  I  am  obe- 
dient to-day,  theoreifore  God  wiH  remit  the  consequences  of 
yesterday's  disobedience,''  be  sound  and  available,  this  other 
ii  not  less  so,  ^  1  was  obedient  yesterday,  therefore  Ood  wiH 
temit  the  consequences  of  to-day's  disobedience."  The  same 
principle  underlies  both  these  arguments.  And  what  is  that 
principle  but  the  old  popish  doctrine  of  supererogation,  with 
its  attendant  absurdities  and  abominations?  Here,  then,  the 
philosopher  of  reason  and  the  child  of  superstition  stand 
upon  the  same  platform,  conducted  there  by  a  common  dis^ 
dain  of  the  humbling  doctrines  of  the  cross. 

The  second  point  in  our  argument  against  the  idea  that 
God  will  forgive  sin  in  consideration  of  the  sinner's  repent- 
ance and  reformation,  is  that  such  a  view  is  contradicted  by 
the  uialogies  of  providence.  When  the  profligate,  who,  by 
a  course  of  dissipation,  ruined  fortune,  health,  and  character, 
repents  and  reforms,  are  the  consequences  of  his  sins  at  once 
remitted  I  It  cannot  be  pretended.  We  know  that  it  may 
be  said — it  has  often  been  said — that  in  such  cases  the  non- 
itmission  is  the  effect  of  a  natural  constitution.  But  that  is 
not  meeting  the  difficulty ;  it  is  merely  pushing  it  a  little 
further  off  That  natural  constitution  itself  is  the  effect  of  a 
divine  decree ;  and  every  sequence  following  from  it  is  as 
truly  a  divine  act,  as  if  it  were  wholly  independent  of  other 
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events.  If  it  be  said,  "  True,  the  consequences  of  sin  are  not 
remitted  on  repentance  in  the  present  life,  but  they  will  be 
in  the  future ;"  the  unanswerable  reply  instantly  rises  to  the 
lips,  How  do  you  know  that  ?  How  do  you  know  that  God 
will  not  deal  with  transgressors  in  the  future  world,  as  he 
deals  with  them  in  the  present?  What  certainty,  what 
rational  probability  is  there,  that  Ood  will  reverse  the  prin. 
ciples  and  the  modes  of  his  moral  administration  2  He  has 
given  no  assurance  to  that  effect ;  and  it  is  worse  than  idle, 
it  is  madness,  in  so  important  a  matter,  to  build  on  mere 
conjecture.  ^ 

But,  as  the  third  point  in  the  present  argument,  we  affirm 
that  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  on  repentance  and  amend- 
ment  is  contrary  to  the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind,  as 
those  sentiments  appear  in  the  history  of  their  religious 
opinions  and  conduct  If  this  doctrine  is  congenial  to  the 
human  mind,  wherefore  the  diversified  and  costly  sacrifices 
with  which  men  have  sought  to  appease  gods  to  whose 
wrath  they  felt  themselves  exposed  &om  a  consciousness  of 
gin?  No  one,  acquainted  with  the  mythology  of  the 
heathen,  can  be  ignorant  how  generally  and  strongly  they 
retained  the  tradition  of  an  expiation  for  sin.  Plutarch  has 
observed,  that  there  has  never  been  a  nation  on  the  globe 
which  has  not  had  some  appointments  for  expiating  trans- 
gressions. Is  not  such  a  £Eict  (for  fact  it  undoubtedly  is)  a 
clear  proo^  that  the  mind  of  man  instinctively  demands  some 
means  of  reconciliation  to  God  other  than  repentance ;  that, 
in  the  common  estimation  of  heathen  nations  themselves, 
something  besides  repentance  was  wanting  to  appease  the 
anger  of  their  gods ;  that,  in  short,  mankind  have  been  una- 
nimous in  the  apprehension  and  sense  of  the  natural  ineffi- 
cacy  of  repentance  to  procure  the  divine  forgiveness  and 
fevor? 

The  last  point  in  our  argument  against  the  theory  that 
God  pardons  and  rewards  sinners  for  their  repentance  and 
good  works  is,  that  such  a  notion  is  repugnant  to  the  teach- 
ings of  God's  word.  It  is  repugnant  to  all  those  places  (of 
which  the  number  is  not  small)  which  represent  justification 
and  life  as  procured  for  us  by  Christ  It  is  repugnant  to 
such  declarations  as  the  following,  which  are  so  numerous 
that  whole  pages  might  be  filled  with  them :    "  By  the  deeds 
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of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight,'' 
Bom.  iiL  20.  "  As  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are 
under  the  curse,"  Gal.  iii.  10.  "  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast,"  Eph.  ii.  9.  It  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of 
prejudice  to  mistake  the  import  of  such  passages ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  power  of  sophistry  to  break  or  evade  their 
force.  They  must  be  blotted  out  of  the  record,  before  the 
theory  can  be  admitted  that  our  own  works,  whether  of  re- 
pentance or  reformation,  are  the  procuring  cause,  and  meri- 
torious ground  of  justification  unto  life. 

Thus  clearly  does  the  necessity  of  atonement  appear  from 
a  consideration  of  the  ine£Sicacy  of  all  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing pardon  and  salvation. 

We  argue  this  necessity,  in  the  second  place,  firom  the  re- 
lation of  the  divine  nature  and  government  to  human  guilt. 
It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  younger  Edwards,  the  sub- 
stance of  wtiose  remarks  on  this  point  we  cite  in  a  condensed 
form,  that,  when  moral  creatures  are  brought  into  existence, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  moral  government.  It  does  not 
oonsist  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  leave  his 
intelligent  creatures  without  any  rule  of  conduct.  It  is  the 
dictate  of  reason  that  they  must  be  placed  under  law.  This 
is  a  necessity  resulting  from  the  nature  of  things.  But  in  this 
case  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  history.  Expe- 
rience confirms  the  deduction  of  reason.  Fact  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  things.  The  Bible  plainly  tells  us 
that,  when  God  made  man,  he  subjected  him  to  moral  law. 
But  law  implies  penalty.  A  law  without  a  penalty  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Any  rule  of  action,  not  enforced  by  a 
penal  sanction,  is  not  law,  but  advice.  And  a  penalty,  never 
exacted,  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be ;  that  is,  it  is  no  pen- 
alty. Now  it  is  better  for  the  interests  of  virtue  not  to  annex 
a  penal  sanction  to  a  law,  than,  after  having  done  so,  to  suf- 
fer it  to  become  a  dead  letter.  A  forfeiture  not  exacted  is  a 
proof  of  weakness  of  some  kind,  want  of  rectitude,  want  of 
firmness,  want  of  wisdom,  want  of  power,  or  some  other  de- 
fect. It  results  that,  under  a  perfect  government,  law  must 
have  sanctions,  and  that  those  sanctions  must  be  enforced. 
Whether,  in  the  divine  government,  the  penalty  must  neces- 
sarily fall  upon  the  transgressor,  or  might  be  transferred  to 
a  substitute,  was  known  only  to  God  himselfl    The  latter  of 
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these  alternatives  is  the  trae  one.  But  we  know  the  admii- 
sibilitj  of  this  scheme  only  fix>m  the  recorded  £stct  that  it  has 
actually  been  admitted  into  the  divine  administration. 

Several  important  principles  are  involved  in  the  argu- 
ment under  this  head,  which  it  ¥rill  be  proper  to  exhibit  in 
detail.    As, 

1.  God's  nature  is  opposed  to  sin.  "  The  Lord  our  God 
is  holy."  He  is  of  a  consummate  purity,  which  cannot 
tolerate  iniquity.  He  loves  what  is  pure  ;  he  abhors  what 
is  impure.  "  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  alL^ 
The  purity  of  light,  as  it  issues  from  its  radiant  source, 
does  but  feebly  represent  the  immaculate  purity  of  the 
Holy  One. 

2.  God's  law  is  the  outflow  of  his  nature.  The  one  is  in 
harmony  with  the  other.  The  law  of  God  has  been,  not  un- 
aptly, called  the  transcript  of  his  character.  It  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  nature,  the  expression  of  his  will,  the^mmutable 
standard  of  right,  the  inflexible  rule  of  action  to  his  account* 
able  creatures. 

The  law  is  "  exceeding  broad."  Its  jurisdiction  extends  to. 
thoughts  and  inward  affections  as  well  as  to  words  and 
actions.  Even  over  what  is  not,  over  omissions,  neglects, 
and  the  negation  of  goodness,  it  utters  its  decrees  and  pro- 
nounces its  judgments.  ^^  Let  a  man  look  on  all  his  omis- 
sions," observes  Foster,  *^and  think  what  the  divine  law  can 
raise  from  them  against  him.  Thus  the  law,  in  its  exceeding 
breadth,  is  vacant  nowhere.  It  is  not  stretched  to  this  wide 
extent  by  chasms  and  void  spaces.  If  a  man  could  find  one 
such,  he  might  there  take  his  position  for  sin  with  impunity, 
if  not  with  innocence." 

The  law  is  aliso  ''  spiritual"  It  requires  inward  righteoos- 
nesB.  God,  whose  eye  nothing  escapes,  regards  &r  less 
eactemel  appearances  than  internal  purity.  Therefore,  when 
he  prohibits  adultery,  murder,  and  theft,  it  is  not  the  mere 
overt  acts  which  are  the  object  of  the  prohibition,  Init  also 
die  lust^  wrath,  and  covetousness  which  prompt  them.  God 
ift  a  qaritual  lawgiver.  He  addresses  his  commands  to  the 
sottl  as  well  as  to  tiia  hodj.  But  in  respect  to  the  soul, 
hatsed  is  murder,  avarice  is  tiiefl,  and  impure  desire  is 
adsltety.  The  law  i&  spiritual  It  requires  the  obedience  of 
Ilia  wlu4e  soul,  even  an  angelic  parity.    Its  demands  do 
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not  sUxp  a  hair^s-bneadth  short  of  absolute  perfection,  not  in 
ontwaid  demeanor  only,  but  in  motive,  principle,  and  inward 
affection  as  well. 

8.  Sinners  are  objects  of  the  divine  displeasure.  "  God  is 
angiy  with  the  wicked  every  day."  "  The  Lord  will  take 
vengeance  on  his  adversaries,  and  he  reserveth  wrath  for  his 
enemies."  Numerous  are  the  passages  of  holy  writ  which 
epeak  the  same  language.  True  it  is  that  the  displeasure  of 
God  is  not  like  the  displeasure  of  men, — ^mere  resentment  or 
passion.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of  perturbation,  agitation,  or 
turbulent  emotion.  It  is  a  judicial  disapprobation,  calm  and 
unru£3ed  as  the  pi^ofoundest  depths  of  ocean.  That  it  par- 
takes not  of  the  weakness  of  human  passion  is  a  considera* 
tkm  which  makes  it  far  more  dreadful  to  the  transgressor ; 
htj  in  case  of  such  participation,  time  nught  cool  or  even 
estingaish  it  But,  since  it  ia  the  necessary  and  eternal 
opposition  of  the  holy  nature  of  God  to  sin,  it  can  no  moj» 
die  out  or  abato  ita  intensity  than  God  himself  can  cease  to 
ba  what  he  is. 

4*  The  veracity  of  God  is  pledged  to  the  puzushment  of 
OB.  "In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou. shalt  surely  die." 
''The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  "  Woe  unto  the  wicked,  it 
aball  be  ill  with  him."  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them." 
"  He  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  These  are  the  true 
sayings  of  God.  His  veracity  requires  that  they  be  fulfilled. 
But  if  sin  is  pardoned  without  atonement,  fulfilled  they  are 
not  ,  If  sin  is  pardoned  without  an  atonement,  man  does  not 
die  in  consequence  of  transgression ;  the  wages  of  sin  is  not 
death ;  it  is  not  ill  with  the  wicked ;  he  who  continues  not 
in  the  things  written  in  the  law  is  not  cursed ;  God  doee 
dear  the  gidlty.  And  if  God  clear  the  guilty  without  atone- 
ment^ what  must  follow  7  The  God  of  eternal  truth  would 
declare  what  is  not  true.  He  would  pronounce  the  condem- 
nation^f  the  wicked  in  one  breath,  and  their  acquittal  in  the 
next  He  would  frown  and  smile  upon  the  same  persona 
without  any  change  ia  their  relations  towards  him.  bi 
short,  he  would  &Isify  his  word,  vacate  his  truth,  deny  hia. 
own  nature,,  and  unhinge  the  universe. 

6.  The  justice  of  God  demands  the  infliction  of  the  penalty 
annexed  to  the  violation  of  his  law.    Justice  has  baen 
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variouslj  classified  as  commtitative,  distributive,  vindictive, 
and  general,  public,  or  governmental  justice.  Such  distinc- 
tions may  be  convenient  enough  for  certain  purposes.  But 
in  treating  the  subject  of  atonement  for  sin  yre  are  not  a  little 
suspicious  of  such  refinements.  They  are  too  subtle,  too  deli- 
cate, too  shadowy  to  be  clearly  perceived  and  firmly  grasped 
by  the  mind.  We  fear  their  tendency  to  bewilder  and  to 
mislead.  The  Bible  does  not  recognise  these  distinctions, 
and  that  to  our  mind  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  theuL 
It  speaks  to  the  common  apprehensions  of  men,  and  its  lan- 
guage is  in  accordance  with  those  apprehensions.  Undoubt- 
edly the  Bible  is  profoundly  philosophical,  but  there  never 
was  a  book  which  more  completely  discarded  metaphysics, 
technically  so  called.  The  scriptural  idea  of  God's  justice  is, 
that  it  is  that  quality  in  his  nature  by  which  he  is  disposed  to 
treat  his  intelligent  creatures  as  they  deserve,  rewarding  the 
good  and  punishing  the  evil.  This  is  the  simplest  conception 
that  can  be  formed  of  the  attribute  of  justice.  It  is  the  mean- 
ing assigned  to  the  word  by  the  common  sense  and  common 
sentiments  of  mankind.  It  is  the  Bible  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  the  only  one  that  would  ever  occur  to  a  plain  mind  in 
reading  the  Scriptures.  Every  other  sense  affixed  to  it  is  the 
result  of  metaphysical  refinement  Now,  to  borrow  the  well 
conceived  and  well  expressed  thoughts  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  on 
this  point,  "  the  righteous  God  has  given  us  a  righteous  law 
accompanied  with  the  threatenings  of  a  righteous  penalty. 
If  the  law  and  the  penalty  were  both  originally  righteous 
they  must  remain  immutably  so.  If  the  law,  when  given, 
required  no  more  than  what  is  right,  how  can  it,  without 
bringing  a  reflection  on  the  perfect  wisdom  and  unchangeable 
rectitude  of  the  divine  character,  ever  require  less  ?  K  the 
penalty,  by  the  threatening  of  which  obedience  was  origi- 
nally enforced,  contained  in  it  no  more  than  what  is  strictly 
just^  how  can  this  penalty,  without  giving  rise  to  the  very 
same  kind  of  reflection,  be  remitted  7''  It  cannot  be  remitted 
It  will  not  be  remitted.  The  remission  would  involve  a* 
breach  of  justice.  The  penalty  may  fidi  upon  the  transgres- 
sor, or,  if  a  transfer  be  admissible,  it  may  &11  upon  the  sub^ 
stitute ;  but  exacted  it  must  and  will  be,  or  the  honor  of  the 
divine  government  is  gone.  It  is  true  that  human  govern- 
ments do  sometimes,  without  any  satis&ction  to  justice, 
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remit  the  panishment  threatened  against  transgression.  Such 
remission  may  even  be  wise  and  salutary,  but  it  is  always  the 
lesolt  of  some  weakness  in  the  government,  some  defect  in 
the  law,  some  obsourity  in  the  evidence,  some  perverse  state 
of  public  opinion,  or  some  other  of  the  numerous  imperfec- 
tions which  attend  all  human  affairs.  But  there  is  no  weak- 
judes,  no  defect^  no  perversity,  no  imperfection  of  any  kind  in 
the  divine  government  We  cannot,  therefore,  witho«t  pre- 
Bomption,  reason  from  human  governments  to  the  divine 
government,  nor  from  pardons  in  the  one  to  pardons  in  the 
other. 

The  Bible  sometimes  represents  sin  as  a  debt.  Hence  it 
has  been  inferred  by  some  that,  as  a  creditor  may  remit  a 
pecuniary  obligation  without  an  equivalent,  so  God  may  re- 
mit the  punishment  of  sin  without  satis&ction.  But  the 
figure  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  The  analogy,  though 
suiking,  has  its  limits.  Sin  is  a  debt  contracted  against 
infinite  purity,  and  is  therefoi'e  without  bounds  in  turpitud3 ; 
against  infinite  justice,  and  is  therefore  without  bounds  in 
guilt  It  is  a  debt  which  the  honor  of  God's  truth  and 
righteousness  will  exact,  and  it  must  be  paid.  The  blotting 
it  out  by  a  gratuitous  pardon,  the  passing  it  by  without  an 
atonement,  would  be  an  injury  done  to  infinite  justice.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  done.  As  certainly  as  the  whirlwind 
scatters  heaps  of  chaff,  as  certainly  as  fire  consumes  the  dry 
stubble,  so  certainly  will  justice  unsatisfied  sweep  away  and 
utterly  consume  the  sinner. 

Thus,  however  close  the  analogy  between  sin  and  debt,  it 
is  not  unlimited.  As  if  purposely  to  guard  against  infer- 
ring from  this  analogy  that  the  act  of  God  in  forgiving  sin  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  act  of  a  creditor  in  remitting  a 
debt,  the  New  Testament  constantly  connects  the  pardon  of 
sin  with  the  blood  of  Christ  **  Without  the  shedding 
of  blood  is  no  remission."  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  Hence  it  is  plain  that  there  did 
not  appear  to  the  inspired  penmen  any  inconsistency  between 
forgiving  sin  and  laying  the  punishment  of  it  on  another; 
nay,  that  the  latter  is  an  essential  pre-requisite  of  the  former. 
They  clearly  distinguish  between  the  act  of  a  creditor,  who 
remits  a  debt  at  his  mere  arbitrary  pleasure,  and  the  act  of 
the  divine  lawgiver,  who,  while  he  forgives  sin,  still  has 
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respect  to  the  honor  of  his  truth  and  the  authority  of  his 
law. 

6.  The  atonement  of  Christ  was  designed  to  answer  the 
same  ends  judicially  as  the  punishment  of  the  transgressor. 
This  it  does,  and  can  do  no  otherwise  than  as  it  is  the  execu- 
tion of  the  penalty  of  the  law.  For  what  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  affirm  that  suffering  inflicted  on  an  innocent 
person  is  a  manifestation  of  justice,  or  can  answer  the  ends 
of  justice  ?  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was,  indeed,  personally 
innocent,  but  he  was  imputatively  guilty ;  he  was  guilty  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  because  he  had  taken  the  law  place  of 
sinners.  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  designed  to 
answer  the  ends  of  justice  in  the  divine  government,  is  a 
truth  abundantly  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  We  will  at  pre- 
sent cite  but  a  single  passage  in  proof  of  this,  though  we 
might  fill  pages  with  quotations  confirmatory  of  it.  The 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  says : — "  God  hath  set 
forth  Christ  Jesus  a  propitiation  through  &ith  in  his  blood, 
to  declare  (t.  e.  make  manifest)  his  righteousness  in  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  ******  that  he  might  be  just, 
and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus,"  Rom.  ill 
25,  26.  What  can  be  plainer  than  this?  It  teaches  us  that 
Christ's  propitiatory  offering  was  a  manifestation  of  justice 
in  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  justification  of  the  sinner.  It 
affirms  that  justice,  which  demands  the  execution  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  has  not  been  sacrificed  in  God's  plan  of 
pardon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fully  sustained.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Paul,  then,  that  God,  to  manifest  his  righteousness 
or  justice,  laid  on  Christ  the  punishment  of  sinners,  having 
first  charged  their  sins  to  his  account  Tholuck,  comment- 
ing on  this  passage,  observes: — ^'^  We  see  ourselves  obliged 
to  admit,  in  this  place,  the  idea  of  distributive  justice."  He 
adds  that  the  loss  of  that  idea  in  theology  has  caused  "  un- 
speakable evil,"  and  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement  "  must 
remain  sealed  up  until  it  is  acknowledged." 

We  argue  the  necessity  of  atonement,  thirdly,  firom  the 
fact  that  an  atonement  has  been  made. 

This  point  neither  requires  nor  admits  much  expansion. 
The  whole  argument  may  be  compressed  into  a  few  sen- 
tences. We  cannot  rationally  suppose  that  an  event  so 
wonderful  as  the  assumption  of  our  nature  by  the  Son  of 
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God,  and  his  suffering  death  in  that  nature,  took  place  with- 
out a  purpose^  or  for  a  purpose  capable  of  being  otherwiae 
effected.  A  wise  being  does  nothing  in  yain ;  a  good  being 
inflicts  no  suffering  without  cause.  Surely,  then,  when  the 
blessed  Redeemer,  perfectly  innocent  in  himself,  and  the  dar- 
ling of  his  Father,  prayed  thrice  that  the  cup  of  final  agony 
might  pass  from  him,  he  would  not  have  been  made  to  drink 
it^  if  his  drinking  it  had  not  been  an  essential  condition  of 
human  salvation. 

Once  more:  The  necessity  of  an  atoning  mediation  in 
order  to  man's  deliverance  and  salvation  is  unequivocally 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  argument  here,  unlike  that  under  the  last  head, 
might  itself  be  expanded  into  an  extended  article.  Of  the 
many  passages,  however,  which  might  be  adduced,  we  shall 
dte  but  a  small  number.  Our  Saviour  himself  says:  ''  Ought 
not  Christ  to  hava  suffered  these  things  ?"  Luke  xxii. 
28.  The  interrogatory,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  put,  is 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  the  necessity  of  his  sufferings. 
Again,  he  says: — "As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that 
whosoever  belie  veth  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life,"  John  iii.  14,  15.  Here  the  necessity  of  his 
death  is  aflBrmed  in  express  terms.  The  passage  before 
dted,  Bom.  iii.  25,  26,  is  a  plain  declaration  that  the  justifi- 
cation of  a  sinner  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  except  as  it  is  made  so  by  the  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice of  Christ.  Tlie  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
assures  us  that  **  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remis- 
sion," ix.  22.  What  form  of  words  could  more  unequivo- 
cally teach  the  necessity  of  an  atoning  sacrifice  in  order  to  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  ?  The  same  writer  speaks  of  "  having 
boldness  to  enter  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a 
new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us 
through  his  own  body ;  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh,"  Heb.  x. 
19,  20.  Here  we  are  taught  that,  as  the  only  mode  of 
access  to  the  holy  of  holies  was  by  passing  through  the  veil, 
80  the  only  mode  of  admission  to  heaven  is  through  the 
merits  of  his  sacrificial  death.  The  point  of  comparison 
between  the  veil  of  the  temple  and  the  flesh  of  Jesus  seems 
to  be,  that  they  are  the  sole  medium  of  access — ^in  the  one 
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case  to  the  eartUj,  in  the  other  to  the  heavenly  sancta- 
ary. 

The  amoant  is  that,  in  the  matter  of  salvation,  we  are  shut 
up  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  Bevelation  pronounces  that 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Beason  and  conscience  concur  in 
the  justice  of  the  sentence.  But  neither  reason  nor  con- 
science can  discover  the  means  of  escape.  Can  sinners  be 
justified  and  saved?  That  is  the  question  of  questions. 
Beason  cannot  answer ;  her  oracles  are  dumb.  Conscience 
thunders  in  the  sinner's  ear  that  he  deserves  to  die,  and 
points  to  the  coming  wrath.  On  this  darkness,  deeper  and 
more  portentous  than  that  which  brooded  over  Egypt,  Gtod 
has  caused  the  light  of  his  gospel  to  shine.  He  has  revealed 
to  us  One  mighty  to  save,  the  word  kadk  flesh,  '*  in 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.'' 

The  atonement  is'  an  amazing  exhibition  of  the  love  of 
God.  '*  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins."  Creation  and  Pjovidence  speak  the  goodness  of  the 
universal  parent,  and  demand  the  grateful  praises  of  his 
creatures.  But  his  Son  is  his  unspeakable  gift,  who^ 
lustre  eclipses  the  brightness  of  all  his  other  mercies.  '^  This 
is  the  noontide  of  everlasting  love,  the  meridian  splend(%  of 
eternal  mercy." 

The  atonement  is  an  amazing  exhibition  of  the  love  of 
Christ  The  tears  of  Jesus  over  the  grave  of  Lazarus  drew 
from  the  Jews  the  exclamation,  ^'  Behold  how  he  loved 
himl"  But  if  the  tears  of  Jesus  were  a  proof  of  love, 
much  more  his  blood.  Because  he  loved  Israel,  he  gave 
Egypt  for  their  ransom ;  but  because  he  loved  us,  he 
gave  himself  for  our  ransom.  Love  reconciled  him  to  the 
bitter  cup,  which  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  made  him 
drain  it  to  the  last  drop. 

The  atonement  is  an  amazing  exhibition  of  the  evil  of 
sin.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  procure  its  pardon.  Sin 
made  a  breach  between  God  and  man,  that  none  but  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God  could  repair.  By  his  cross,  sin  ap- 
pears sin.  Well  may  we  be  confounded  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  evidence  of  its  malignity  afforded  by  the  passion  of 
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our  dearest  Lord.  The  Bedeeroer's  sorrows  proclaim  the 
infinite  evil  of  sin  more  than  all  the  complicated  sufferings 
of  the  human  race  in  all  the  ages ;  yea,  more  than  all  the 
unutterable  agonies  of  the  lost  in  the  pit  of  eternal  wailing 
and  despair.    Fools  make  a  mock  of  sin,  but  no  others  do. 

It  is  an  amazing  folly  to  reject  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
Sinner,  a  rejection  of  the  atonement  is  a  rejection  of  the 
oounsel  of  God  against  yourselves.  Divine  justioe  must  be 
satisfied.  Receive  this  by  faith,  and  with  it  you  shall 
receive  pardon,  justification,  and  eternal  life.  Decline  it, 
aad  you  will  be  held  bound  to  pay  to  the  very  last  farthing 
for  yoursel£  But  such  a  personal  satisfaction  to  justice  can 
be  given  only  by  everlasting  durance  and  torment  in  the 
piiscm  of  hell,  the  abode  of  endless  weeping  and  despair. 


Abt.  VnL — ^A  Designatiok  and  Exposition  of  thb 
FiGUBES  OF  Isaiah,  Chaptebs  XXXII.  and  XXXIIL 

CHAPTER   XXXIL 

This  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the  prophecy  of  the  two 
preceding,  and  announces  first  the  righteous  reign  of  the 
Messiah  that  is  to  follow  his  coming  and  destruction  of  the 
enemies  of  his  people,  and  next  the  judgments  with  which 
they  were  to  be  smitten  during  the  period  that  was  to  inter- 
vene before  he  comes  and  redeems  them. 

1,  2,  8,  4.  Comparisons.  "  Behold,  a  king  shall  reign  in 
righteousness,  and  prinoes  shall  rule  in  judgment.  And  a 
man  shall  be  as  an  hiding  place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert 
from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,**  vs.  1,  2.  This  be- 
speaks a  total  change  not  only  from  the  bteody  conquests 
and  cruel  oppressions  of  the  Assyrians  and  other  enemies  of 
the  Israelites,  but  from  the  avenging  judgments  on  the 
wicked  of  all  nations  that  are  to  signalize  the  period  of 
Christ's  coming.  After  he  has  swept  his  enemies  from 
the  earth,  he  is  to  reign  for  the  renovation  and  salvation 
of  men,   and  is  to  shield    them    from   destroying   evils 
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instead  of  leaving  them  to  their  power ;  and  to  make  the 
world  a  paradise  of  plenty,  beauty,  and  peace,  in  place  of  the 
theatre  and  instrument  of  a  curse.  The  comparisons  are  very 
significant  and  impressive.  Toe  king  who  is  then  to  reign, 
instead  of  an  avenger,  is  to  be  a  saviour,  like  a  hiding  place 
from  a  scorching  wind  that  sweeps  from  the  deserts  that 
border  Judea,  and  bears  death  on  its  wings ;  and  as  a  covert 
from  a  tempest  that  bursts  suddenly  from  the  skies,  and 
dashes  thunderbolts,  rain,  and  hail  on  the  unprotected,  up- 
roots the  sturdy  forest,  overturns  cottages  and  hamlets,  and 
strews  the  fields  with  their  ruined  crops.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  to  be  a  source  of  positive  blessings,  like  a  river  turned 
into  a  region  that  is  destitute  of  water,  and  converting  what 
had  been  a  desert  into  verdure  and  fruitfulness ;  and  like  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock,  that  gives  coolness  and  refreshment 
"vi^here  heat  and  languor  had  before  prevailed.  This  indicates 
a  wholly  new  era.  Such  a  king  and  such  a  reign  have  had 
no  parallel  in  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  hitherto.  To 
imagine  the  prophecy  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  times  of  Heze- 
kiah,  is  to  empty  it  of  its  true  meaning,  and  treat  it  as  little 
better  than  an  ebullition  of  lofty  words— a  cruel  mockery  of 
the  faith  and  hopes  of  the  Israelites  who  receive  it  as  the 
promise  of  him  who  is  faithful  and  true,  who  is  in  verity 
to  come  and  reign  over  the  ransomed  world. 

Having  thus  drawn  the  character  of  the  king,  in  contrast 
with  the  slaughterers  and  oppressors  who  precede  him,  the 
prophet  now  depicts  the  altered  character  of  the  people. 
"  And  the  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim,  and  the 
ears  of  them  that  hear  shall  hearken.  The  heart  also  of  the 
rash  shall  understand  knowledge,  and  the  tongue  of  the 
stammerers  shall  be  ready  to  speak  plainly,"  vs.  3,  4.  Those 
of  the  most  perfect  £BK)ulties,  of  the  highest  powers  of  per* 
ception,  and  the  greatest  aptitude  to  receive  instruction,  are 
to  employ  all  their  energies  in  grasping  the  knowledge  that 
is  brought  within  their  reach  ;  and^even  those  who  are  lesa 
hiappily  endowed  will  be  able  to  comprehend  the  subjects 
they  are  required  to  study,  and  communicate  their  knowledge 
with  ease  to  others.  The  inconsiderate  and  rash  even  will 
not  be  left  to  misapprehension  and  false  judgments,  and  those 
whose  organs  of  speech  were  before  so  imperfect  that  they 
could  not  utter  their  knowledge,  will  be  able  to  speak  plainly. 
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What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  these  extra- 
ordinary changes  took  place  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  7 

There  is  to  be  as  great  a  change  also  in  the  moral  character 
of  the  people  as  in  their  intellectual  powers,  their  habits,  and 
their  physical  conditions.  "  The  fool,"  the  godless,  the  emi- 
nently irreligious,  "will  no  longer  be  called  noble,  nor  the 
churl  said  to  be  liberal,"  v.  6.  No  such  reformation  in  the 
principles  and  tastes  of  the  Israelites  as  is  here  foreshown 
has  ever  yet  taken  place.  The  reason  is  next  given  why  the 
wicked  of  these  classes  will  not  be  permitted  under  the  reign 
{£  the  Messiah.  It  is  because  their  evil  passions  would  in- 
fijlibly  reveal  and  display  themselves  in  crimes  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  purity  that  ar^  to  distinguish 
that  era. 

5.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  empty.  "  For  the  fool  will  speak 
folly,  and  his  heart  will  do  iniquity,  to  practise  hypocrisy, 
and  to  utter  error  to  Jehovah,  to  make  empty  the  soul  of  the 
hungry,  and  he  will  cause  the  drink  of  the  thirsty  to  fail," 
V.  6.  He  will  act  out  his  wickedness,  and  from  principle ;  it 
will  be  the  expression  of  his  heart ;  and  will  be  systematic  on 
the  one  hand,  making  false  professions  to  Jehovah,  and  on 
the  other,  plotting  the  robbery  of  the  poor  and  dependent  of 
even  the  food  that  is  essential  to  their  life. 

There  is  the  same  reason  also  that  the  churl  is  not  to  be 
permitted  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah. 

6.  Elliptical  metaphor  in  the  use  of  instruments  for  means 
or  measures.  "  The  instruments  also  of  the  churl  are  evil : 
he  deviseth  wicked  devices  to  destroy  the  poor  by  Ijing 
words,  even  when  the  needy  speaketh  right,"  v.  7.  His 
whole  mind  is  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  the 
measures  he  employs  are  plots,  deceptions,  and  the  robbery 
of  the  poor  and  unsuspecting.  How  true  has  this  picture 
proved  of  a  large  share  of  the  Israelites  down  to  the  present 
day  I  And  how  unsuitable  are  such  selfish  and  malevolent 
persons  to  live  under  the  reign  of  the  Eedeemer  I  Wholly 
different  is  the  spirit  of  those  who  are  to  be  subjects  of 
Christ's  kingdom. 

7.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  use  of  stand.  "  But  the  liberal 
deviseth  liberal"  or  generous  "  things,  and  by  liberal  things 
shall  they  stand,"  v.  8.  The  fair-minded  and  generous  will 
act  out  his  character,  and  will  give  the  impress  of  his  disposi- 
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tions  and  principles  to  -all  his  conduct.  To  stand,  in  an  erect 
and  fixed  attitude,  is  put  by  substitution  for  a  settled  and 
uniform  course  of  action. 

The  prophet  now  warns  the  women  of  Israel  of  the  judg- 
ments that  were  to  come  on  them  during  the  long  period 
that  was  to  pass  before  Christ  should  come  and  give  re- 
demption to  the  nation. 

8,  9.  Apostrophes.  "  Arise,  ye  careless  women  ;  hear  my 
voice!  Confiding  daughters,  give  ear  unto  my  speech.  Many 
days  and  years  shall  ye  be  troubled,  ye  careless  women  ;  for 
the  vintage  shall  feD,  the  gathering  shall  not  come,"  vs.  9, 10. 
This  address  to  the  careless  and  confiding  women  of  Israel 
who  were  to  feel  the  miseries  of  hunger  more  keenly  than 
the  men,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  rouse  the  nation  from  its 
lethargy,  and  impress  them  with  alarm.  If  the  pleasure-loving 
and  thoughtless  women,  whose  wants  their  parents  and  hufr* 
bands  were  accustomed  to  supply,  were  to  be  smitten  with  a 
famine,  what  were  to  be  the  miseries  with  which  the  other 
classes  of  the  people  were  to  be  overwhelmed  I 

10, 11.  Apostrophes.  "Tremble,  ye  women  that  are  at 
ease.  Be  troubled,  ye  careless  ones;  strip  you  and  make  you 
bare,  and  gird  sackcloth  on  your  loins,  striking  on  the  breasts 
for  the  pleasant  fields,  for  the  fruitful  vine.  Upon  the  land 
of  my  people  shall  come  up  thorns  and  briars,  yea  upon  all 
the  houses  of  pleasure  in  the  joyous  city.  For  the  palace  it 
forsaken;  the  multitude  of  the  city  left;  hill  and  watch 
tower  are  for  cavea  for  ever ;  a  joy  of  wild  asses,  a  pasture 
of  flocks,"  V.  11-14.  What  a  picture  of  desolation  drawn 
with  a  single  stroke !  The  fields  were  to  be  left  uncultured, 
and  evei)  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  gay  in  the  city  over- 
run with  briars  and  thorns ;  the  crowds  were  to  disappear 
from  the  streets,  and  the  palace  deserted  by  the  monarch  and 
court,  and  hill  and  tower,  where  troops  were  once  stationed 
as  their  guard,  were  to  become  dens  for  wild  beasts,  and  the 
favorite  resort  of  wild  asses  and  flocks.  And  this  was  to 
continue  till  the  time  of  the  final  redemption  of  the  nation 
from  the  curse  at  Christ's  second  coming  and  institution  of 
his  millennial  reign. 

12,  18, 14.  Metaphors,  in  the  use  of  poured,  counted,  and 
dwell.  "  Until  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  high, 
and  the  wilderness  becomes  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful 
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field  is  counted  for  a  forest:  Then  judgment  shall  dwell  in 
the  wilderaess,  and  righteousness  remain  in  the  fruitful  field. 
And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect 
of  righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever.  And  my 
people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable  habitation,  and  in  sure 
dwellings,  and  in  quiet  resting  places,"  v.  15-18..  The 
Spirit  is  represented  as  to  be  poured  out  like  a  shower 
bom  the  clouds,  to  indicate  the  copiousness  and  power  of  his 
influences ;  and  righteousness,  it  is  promised,  shall  dwell  in 
the  wilderness,  to  signify  that  it  is  to  be  continually  exercised 
there.  Some  interpreters  regard  the  wilderness  and  fruitful 
field  as  representatives  of  the  two  classes,  the  evil  and  the 
good,  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  change  of  them  to  culture  and 
higher  fruitfulness,  as  denoting  the  reformation  of  the  people. 
It  is  mistaken,  however ;  as  the  population  are  distinguished 
from  the  scene  in  which  they  dwell,  and  the  wilderness  and 
field  from  the  righteousness  that  resides  in  them.  The 
change  predicted  of  the  wilderness  and  the  cultivated  field 
18  literal,  and  is  a  restoration  of  the  country  from  the  blight 
ind  barrenness  with  which  it  is  foretold,  v.  12-14,  it  was  to 
be  smitten  in  punishment  of  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants. 
That  restoration  is  to  take  place  at  the  same  epoch  as  the 
effusion  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  people ; 
and  as  a  consequence  of  their  renovation,  and  righteousness, 
they  are  to  be  thereafter  exempted  from  the  conquests,  wars, 
and  oppressions,  with  which  they  before  had  been  smitten  ; 
and  are  to  enjoy  peace,  quietness,  and  safety.  These  events 
are  most  certainly  still  future ;  as  no  such  restoration  of  the 
land  from  its  barrenness,  no  such  reformation  of  the  nation, 
and  no  such  exemption  from  enemies,  and  enjoyment  of 
peace  and  safety,  has  ever  yet  taken  place. 

"  Bat  it  shall  hail  at  the  fall  of  the  forest ;  and  the  city  shall 
below  in  a  low  place,"  that  is,  shall  be  wholly  overthrown,  v. 
19.  This  is  a  prediction  that  the  time  of  these  great  changes 
is  to  be  a  time  of  destructive  judgments  in  the  natural  world, 
such  as  it  is  foreshown,  Isaiah  ii.,  are  to  attend  Jehovah's 
coming  to  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies,  and  redeem  his  peo- 
ple, when  it  is  predicted,  that  that  day  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
"upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  that  are  high  and  lifted  up, 
and  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan,  and  upon  all  the  high 
mountains,  and  upon  all  the  hills  that  are  lifted  up,  and  upon 
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every  high  tower,  and  upon  every  fencecj  wall."  So  also 
chap.  XXX.  80. 

The  prophet  closes  the  prediction  with  a  blessing  on  those 
who  are  to  live  after  those  great  revolutions  are  wrought 

15.  Apostrophe.  "Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all 
watery ;  that  send  forth  the  foot  of  the  ox  and  the  ass," 
V.  20.  Happy  are  they  to  be,  for  they  are  to  be  righ- 
teous, they  are  to  dwell  among  the  righteous,  they  are  to 
live  in  perfect  peace  and  security,  and  they  are  to  enjoy  the 
perpetual  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  smile  of  the 
divine  favor. 

CHAP.  xxxm. 

Expositors  differ  much  in  the  interpretation  of  this  chap- 
ter ;  most  referring  it  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib  ;  others,  on 
far  juster  grounds,  regarding  it  as  treating  of  the  period  of 
Chyst*3  advent  and  judgment  on  the  oppressors  of  his  people; 
inasmuch  as  the  blessings  promised  v.  6,  15-24  are  not  to  be 
enjoyed  till  his  reign. 

1.  Apostrophe.  "  Woe  to  thee  that  spoilest,  and  thou  wast 
not  spoiled ;  and  dealest  treacherously,  and  they  dealt  not 
treacherously  with  thee  I  When  thou  shalt  cease  to  spoil, 
thou  shalt  be  spoiled  ;  and  when  thou  shalt  make  an  end  to 
deal  treacherously,  they  shall  deal  treacherously  with  thee," 
V.  1.  The  person  or  power  here  addressed,  is  one  who  has 
been  a  conqueror  and  a  plunderer,  but  who  having  finished 
his  career  of  conquest^  is  in  his  turn  to  be  vanquished.  It 
may  have  been  true,  therefore,  of  several  of  the  monarchs 
and  nations  that  overrun  Palestine.  The  intimations,  how- 
ever, of  V.  4  and  5,  indicate  that  the  spoiling  of  the  once  vic- 
torious power  is  to  take  place  in  Judea,  and  be  the  work  of 
Jehovah;  and  therefore  that  its  period  is  to  be  that  of 
Christ's  second  coming,  and  delivering  the  Israelites  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemies,  who  will  have  taken  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  a  large  share  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  It  is 
predicted  of  Gog,  that  he  shall  say :  "  I  will  go  up  to  the 
land  of  unwalled  villages;  I  will  go  to  them  that  are  at 
rest,  that  dwell  safely,  all  of  them  dwelling  without  walls, 
and  having  neither  bars  nor  gates — to  take  a  spoil,  and  to 
take  a  prey ;  to  turn  thine  hand  upon  the  desolate  places 
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ikoX  are  now  inhabited,  and  upon  the  people  that  are 
gathered  out  of  the  nations,  which  have  gotten  cattle  and 
goods,  that  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  land:  Sheba  and 
Dedan,  and  the  merchants  of  Tarshish,  with  all  the  young 
lions  thereof,  shall  say  unto  thee :  Art  thou  come  to  take  a 
spoil  ?  Hast  thou  gathered  thy  company  to  take  a  prey ;  to 
carry  away  silver  and  gold ;  to  take  away  cattle  and  goods ; 
to  take  a  great  spoil  ?"  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  11-13.  And  it 
is  foreshown  that  God  will  suddenly  destroy  him,  by  raining 
*'upon  him  and  upon  his  bands,  and  upon  the  many  people 
that  are  with  him,  an  overflowing  rain,  and  great  hailstones, 
fire,  and  brimstone ;''  and  that  the  Israelites  shall  go  forth 
and  gather  their  weapons  for  -fael ;  and  "  shall  spoil  those 
that  spoiled  them,  and  rob  those  that  robbed  them,"  chap. 
zxviiL  22,  xxix.  9, 10.  It  is  foreshown,  also,  that  Judah  shall, 
it  that  last  great  battle  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  '*  fight  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  wealth  of  all  the  heathen  round  about 
shall  be  gathered  together,  gold,  and  silver,  and  appar^  in 
great  abundance,"  Zech.  xiv.  14.  As  the  spoiling  of  the 
treacherous  spoiler,  predicted  by  Isaiah,  is  to  take  place  at  a 
time  when  Jehovah  is  to  be  exsJted,  and  is  to  "  fill  Zion  with 
judgment  and  righteousness,"  it  is  doubtless  to  be  at  the 
same  epoch. 

2.  Apostrophe.  "O  Lord,  be  gracious  unto  us:  for 
thee  we  wait.  Be  thou  their  arm  in  the  mornings ;  our  sal- 
vation also  in  the  time  of  trouble,"  v.  2.  This  is  a  prayer 
of  the  prophet  for  the  nation  at  that  crisis;  a  recognition 
that  the  deliverance  must  be  the  gift  of  grace  :  an  expression 
of  trust  in  God  for  it:  an  entreaty  that  his  omnipotence  may  be 
perpetually  exerted  for  them,  and  may  give  them  salvation  at 
that  period  of  their  greatest  trouble;  and  it  is  prophetic 
probably  of  the  feelings  that  are  then  to  reign  in  the  hearts 
of  God's  people,  and  be  uttered  in  supplication. 

3.  Metaphor  in  denominating  God  the  arm  of  his  people. 

4.  Metonymy  of  salvation  for  Saviour. 

5.  Hypocatastasis.  "At  a  noise  of  tumult  the  peoples 
flee;  at  thy  rising  the  nations  are  scattered,"  v.  3.  The 
rising  of  Jehovah,  or  lifting  himself  up,  according  to  the 
common  version,  that  is  assuming  a  conspicuous  attitude,  is 
put  by  substitution  for  his  visibly  appearing.  It  is  his 
advent  in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemiest 
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that  is  to  cause  a  tumult  of  the  peoples,  and  prompt  them  to 
fly  in  confusion  and  terror.  This  is  foreshown  also  in  Zechar 
riah :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  a  great 
tumult  from  the  Lord  shall  be  among  them ;  and  they  shall 
lay  hold  every  one  on  the  hand  of  his  neighbor,  and  his 
hand  shall  rise  up  against  the  hand  of  his  neighbor,"  chap« 
xiv.  IS.  It  is  indubitably,  therefore,^  to  take  place  at  the 
same  time.  God  is  not  twice  to  appear  visibly  in  the  clouds, 
and  confound  and  destroy  the  enemies  of  Israel  by  the  fires 
of  his  vengeance. 

6,  7.  Comparisons.  **  And  your  spoil  shall  be  gathered 
like  tbe  gathering  of  the  caterpillar;  as  the  running  to  and 
fro  of  locusts  shall  they  run  upon  it,"  v.  4.  The  relation  ia 
which  the  spoilers  are  to  resemble  those  insects  doubtless  is, 
their  numbers  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  seize  and 
devour  the  vegetables  and  trees  that  are  their  food.  The 
caterpillar  and  locust  swarm  in  countless  myriads,  and  are 
of  itach  insatiable  appetites,  that  they  strip  and  make  a 
wreck  of  the  plants  and  trees  on  which  they  feed. 

8,  9.  Hypocatastases.  "  The  Lord  is  exalted,  for  he  d welletfa 
on  high.  He  has  filled  Zion  with  judgment  and  righteous* 
ness :  and  wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the  security  of 
the  times,  and  strength  of  salvation:  the  fear  of  Jehovah, 
that  is  his  treasure,"  v.  6,  6.  The  elevation  of  Jehovah  in 
space  is  put  for  the  higher  awe  and  love  with  which  his 
people  will  regard  him. 

10.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  filled.  Judgment  and  right- 
eousness are  to  be  manifested  in  Zion,  so  as  to  engross  tbe 
thoughts  of  all,  as  a  substance  fills  the  space  which  it 
occupies. 

11.  Metonymy  of  the  cause  for  the  effect  Wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  to  be  the  source  or  means  of  the  security  and 
perfect  salvation  of  that  period. 

12.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  treasure.  The  fear  of  Jehovah, 
the  pervading  sense  of  his  infinite  righteousness,  goodness, 
and  wisdom,  with  which  all  hearts  are  to  be  penetrated,  is 
to  be  the  richest  gift  he  bestows,  the  source  of  the  purest 
happiness  his  people  are  to  enjoy. 

These  predictions  are  referred  by  many  interpreters  to  tbe 
times  of  Hezekiah ;  but  no  such  righteousness,  wisdom,  or 
fear  of  Jehovah,  prevailed  at  Jerusalem  during  his  reign,  as 
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answers  to  these  glowing  repredentationa.  The  verses  thai 
fidk>w  appear  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  im- 
mediately before  God  interposes  to  deliver  them. 

"  Behold  their  valiant  ones  shall  cry  without ;  the  ambas* 
ladors  of  peace  weep  bitterly,"  v.  7.  These  are  ambassadors 
doubtless  of  the  Israelites,  sent  to  ask  for  peace  of  the 
enemy. .  That  their  valiant  ones  weep,  indicates  the  hopeless- 
ness of  their  condition ;  and  a  reason  for  their  despair  is 
given  by  the  prophet  in  the  verses  that  follow,  in  the  desola- 
tion of  their  country. 

18.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  breaks.  "The  highways 
fie  waste;  the  wayfarer  ceaseth;  he  breaks  the  cove- 
aaot^  despises  cities,  regards  no  man,"  v.  8.  To  break  a 
material  thing,  as  a  rod  or  a  vessel,  is  to  separate  it  into 
parts.  It  is  used  in  respect  to  a  covenant  to  denote  the 
lesembling  act  of  violating  its  pledges.  The  violator  of  the 
oovenant  is  doubtless  the  invader  whom  the  ambassadors 
address;  and  their  grief  springs  in  a  measure  from  the 
treachery  and  recklessness  which  he  displays.  This  is  the 
character  also  ascribed  to  the  spoiler,  v.  1,  where  he  is 
exhibited  as  a  deceiver  dealing  treacherously,  and  indicates 
that  he  is  the  same  individual  or  power. 

14,  15,  16.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  mourns,  languishes, 
and  ashamed.  "  The  land  mourns,  languishes ;  Lebanon  is 
ashamed,  it  withers;  Sharon  is  like  a  wilderness;  and 
Bashan  and  Carmel  shake  off  their  fruits^^^  v.  19.  This  con- 
dition of  the  plains  and  mountains,  the  cultivated  fields  and 
forests  throughout  the  sacred  land,  indicates  asevere  drought 
ar  some  other  influence  that  blighted  every  department  of 
vegetable  life ;  and  shows  that  its  period  cannot  have  been 
that  of  Hezekiah,  when  neither  Lebanon  nor  Sharon,  Bashan 
nor  Carmel,  lay  within  his  dominions,  which  were  confined 
to  Judea. 

17.  Comparison  of  Carmel  to  a  wilderness.  Carmel  was 
distinguished  for  its  fertility. 

18, 19,  20.  Hypocatastases.  "  Now  will  I  arise,  saith  Jeho- 
vah :  now  will  1  be  exalted:  now  will  I  lift  up  myself,''  v, 
11.  Arising,  being  exalted  in  place,  and  lifting  himself  up, 
as  a  person  who  assumes  the  attitude  of  acting  and  vindi- 
cating himself,  are  put  by  substitution  for  the  acts  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  by  which  he  will  interpose,  display  his  presence, 
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and  show  that  he  is  the  God  and  deliverer  of  his  people. 
The  time  of  their  despair  because  of  the  power  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  inability  of  the  country,  from  its  desolation 
and  barrenness,  to  sustain  them,  is  the  time  for  him  to 
appear,  and  accomplish  their  redemption  by  his  own 
almighty  power. 

21,  22.  Hypocatastases.  "  Ye  shall  conceive  chaff;  ye 
shall  bring  forth  stubble,"  v.  11.  Conceiving  chaff  aild  bring- 
forth  stubble  are  put  by  substitution  for  acts  of  the  mind, 
purposes,  and  schemes ;  and  show  that  their  projects  for  their 
deliverance  would  be  as  fruitless  and  vain,  as  it  is  to  sow 
fields  with  grain  that  is  blighted  and  yields  nothing  bat 
chaff)  and  to  reap  or  thrash  sheaves  that  are  nothing  but 
stubble. 

23,  24.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  conceive  for  sowing  or 
taking  measures  for  a  growth  of  grain ;  and  bring  forth,  for 
reaping  or  thrashing  sheaves  that  are  nothing  but  straw. 

25.  Comparison.  "  Your  breath  as  fire  shall  devour  you," 
v.  11.  This  shows  that  the  Israelites  themselves,  in  large 
numbers  at  least,  are  to  be  in  alienation  from  God,  and  are 
to  be  smitten  with  his  judgments ;  and  such  is  the  represen- 
tation  in  the  prediction  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  at  the  last 
great  battle,  Zech.  xiv.  2.  The  city  is  to  be  taken,  the 
population  plundered  and  outraged,  and  one  third  of  them 
carried  forth  into  captivity. 

26,27.  Metaphors.  "And  the  nations  shall  be  lime-burn- 
ings, thorns  cut  up ;  they  shall  be  burned  in  the  fire,"  v.  12. 
They  are  denominated  lime-burnings  and  thorns  cut  up,  and 
therefore  dry,  to  signify  that  they  are  to  be  burned  ^^ 
though  they  were  such ;  that  is  with  a  rapid  devouring  fire. 
They  are  to  be  literally  burned  therefore,  and  thence  the 
time  to  which  the  prophecy  refers  is  that  of  Christ's  second 
coming,  when  he  is  to  be  revealed  from  heaven  in  flaming 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  That  they  are  to  be 
burned,  is  taught  also  in  several  other  predictions  of  that 
great  epoch.  Isaiah  Ixvi.  15;  Ezekiel  xxxviiL  22;  Zech. 
xiv.  12;  2Thess.i.  8. 

28.  Apostrophe.  "  Hear  ye  that  are  far  off,  what  I  have 
done;  and  ye  that  are  near,  acknowledge  my  might,"  v.  18. 
This  is  a  summons  to  all  to  examine  the  great  measure  of 
his  procedure  at  this  crisis,  and  acknowledge  the  omnipo- 
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tenoe  with  which  he  has  punished  his  enemies,  and  redeemed 
his  people.  This  implies  that  his  acts  are  to  be  extraordi- 
nary, and  it  is  shown,  in  what  follows,  that  tbey  are  to  sur- 
prise and  terrify  the  wicked,  while  the  righteous  are  to  be 
protected  and  permitted  to  see  the  king  in  his  glory. 

'*  The  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid.  Trembling  has  seized 
the  impious.  Who  of  us  can  dwell  with  (this)  devouring 
fire  ?  Who  of  us  can  dwell  in  (these)  everlasting  burnings  ?" 
T.  14.  These  exclamations  are  uttered  by  the  impious,  and  indi- 
cate that  the  burning  of  the  preceding  verse  is  a  literal  one. 
Tius  again  shows  that  the  crisis  is  that  of  Christ's  second 
advent,  and  destruction  of  the  impious  at  Jerusalem,  as  that 
is  the  only  epoch  at  which  he  is  to  come  with  flaming  fire  as 
the  instrument  of  his  vengeance. 

29,  SO,  31,  Hypocatastases.  "  He  that  walks  righteously, 
and  speaks  uprightly :  he  that  despises  the  gain  of  oppres- 
sions, that  shakes  his  hand  from  holding  bribes,  that  stops 
his  cars  from  hearing  of  blood,  and  shuts  his  eyes  from  see- 
ing evil,  he  shall  dwell  on  high ;  his  place  of  defence  shall 
be  the  munition  of  rocks ;  bread  shall  be  given  him ;  his 
water  shall  be  sure,"  vs.  15, 16.  Walking  righteously,  is  put 
by  substitution  for  acting  righteously  ;  dwelling  on  high,  for 
being  placed  in  an  advantageous  and  honorable  position  ;  and 
having  a  munition  of  rocks  for  defence,  for  a  perfect  protec- 
tion from  the  assaults  of  enemies.  None  but  the  impious 
are  to  be  destroyed  by  God's  avenging  bolts.  Those  who 
have  not  committed  great  crimes,  who  are  righteous  in  act 
and  speech,  and  have  refrained  with  abhorrence  from  oppres- 
ajon,  bribery,  bloodshedding,  and  all  other  evil,  are  to  be 
shielded  from  death,  and  be  distinguished  by  the  divine 
favor.  This  again  indicates  that  the  occasion  is  to  be  that 
of  Christ's  coming ;  as  there  is  to  be  no  other  infliction  of 
such  destructive  judgments  on  the  Israelitish  nation  in  which 
the  impious  alone  are  to  share. 

32.  Apostrophe :  extending  from  v.  15  to  v.  22.  "  Thine 
eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  his  beauty ;  they  (thine  eyes) 
shall  behold  the  land  at  a  distance,"  v.  17.  The  king,  whom 
the  Israelites  who  survive  that  crisis  are  to  see  in  his  beauty, 
is  the  Messiah,  undoubtedly.  He  is  to  appear  in  power  and 
great  glory  ;  and  to  be  allowed  to  see  him  will  be  a  distin- 
guished privilege  and  honor.    To  suppose  the  prediction  re- 
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lates  to  Hezekiah,  or  any  other  ordioary  monarch,  is  absurd. 
It  was  no  novelty  to  the  Israelites,  who  resided  at  Jerusalem, 
to  see  the  king.  It  implied  no  distinction,  it  conferred  no 
honor  or  blessing.  The  most  wretched  and  worthless  beheld 
him,  as  well  as  the  most  prosperous  and  worthy.  Th,e 
prophecy  that  the  eyes  of  the  survivors  shall  see  the  land  at 
a  distance,  refers  not  improbably  to  the  changes  that  are 
then  to  be  wrought  in  its  surface  by  which  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  to  be  separated  into  two  parts  by  a  deep  valley,  and 
a  plain  is  to  extend  to  a  great  distance  to  the  south.  Zech. 
xiv.  4-10. 

"Thine  heart  shall  meditate  terror.  Where  is  he  that 
counted?  Where  is  he  that  weighed?  Where  is  he  that 
numbered  the  towers  ?  Thou  shalt  not  see  the  fierce  people ; 
the  people  of  deeper  speech  than  thou  canst  hear ;  of  a 
stammering  tongue  that  thou  canst  not  nnderstand,"  vs.  18, 1J>. 
The  terrors  the  Israelites  who  are  rescued  are  to  meditate, 
are  the  terrors  of  the  conflict  from  which  God  has  delivered 
them :  and  in  their  wonder  and  exultation  at  their  sudden 
and  marvellous  extrication,  they  are  to  exclaim :  Where  is 
the  enemy  who  was  so  lately  exacting  tribute  of  us,  and 
counting  the  towers  of  our  city  ?  But  swept  to  destruction 
by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  they  are  no  more  to  be  seen 
by  them.  No  fresh  hordes  of  the  antichristian  naticHis^ 
whom  from  their  deep  or  guttural  voices  and  stammering  pro- 
nunciation the  Israelites  are  unable  to  understand,  will  ever 
invade  their  country. 

33, 34.  Metaphors,  in  denominating  Jerusalem  a  tabemade 
and  CTehovah  a  place.  '^  Behold  Zion,  the  city  of  oiup 
solemnities,  thine  eyes  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habita* 
tjon  ;  a  tabernacle  ti^at  shall  not  be  taken  down ;  not  one  of 
the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither  shall  any 
of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken.  But  thou,  the  glorious  Je* 
hovah,  will  be  unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streamSi 
wherein  shall  go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant 
ship  pass  thereby.  For  Jehovah  is  our  judge,  Jehovah  is 
our  lawgiver,  Jehovah  is  our  king.  He  will  save  us,"  v.  20, 
21,  22.  Instead  of  the  terrifying  spectacle  they  beheld  when 
the  invading  armies  were  besieging  Jerusalem,  and  threaten* 
ing  it  with  destruction,  the  Israelites  are  now  to  see  the  city 
a  habitation  exempt  from  warlike  alarms ;  and  like  a  tent 
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that  is  never  to  be  taken  down,  or  unloosed  from  its  fasten- 
ings. This  indicates  most  clearly  that  the  period  is  that  of 
Christ's  coming  and  establishment  there  of  his  throne ;  as  no 
deliverance  of  the  city  from  a  besieging  enemy  hitherto  has 
been  followed  by  perpetual  peace  and  safety.  And  this  .is 
shown  also  by  the  promise  that  Jehovah  shall  be  to  them 
like  a  place  of  broad  running  streams — where  no  armed  ves- 
sel shall  pass  to  assail  or  alarm  them ;  which  will  be  at  once 
to  make  them  eminently  accessible  to  those  who  pursue  the 
arts  of  peace,  while  they  are  to  be  wholly  safe  from  enemies : 
and  the  reason  that  Jehovah  is  thus  to  be  a  safeguard  to 
them  is,  that  he  is  their  judge,  their  lawgiver,  and  their 
Idng :  which  indicates  that  he  is  to  be  so  in  a  wholly  gracious 
manner,  not  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  and  has 
been  through  the  ages  in  which  he  has  smitten  them  with 
judgments — and  therefore  that  the  period  is  to  be  that  which 
follows  Christ's  second  coming ;  as  it  is  not  till  then  that  all 
Israel  is  to  be  saved,  and  he  is  to  reign  over  them  as  his  re- 
deemed people. 

35.  Apostrophe.  "  Thy  ropes  are  cast  loose :  they  do  not 
hold  upright  their  mast ;  they  do  not  spread  the  sail ;  there 
'is  shared  the  plunder  of  a  great  spoil ;  the  lame  take  the 
spoil,"  vs.  23.  This  is  addressed  by  the  prophet  to  the  be- 
sieging hosts  whose  attempt  to  conquer  the  city  Jehovah  is 
to  defeat.  Like  a  ship  that  is  advancing  to  an  attack,  and  is 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  calm,  becomes  unmanageable,  and  is 
dashed  by  adverse  currents  on  the  rocks,  they  are  in  a  mo- 
ment to  be  intercepted  in  their  attack  on  the  city  by  Jeho- 
vah's interposing,  and  pouring  on  them  the  storm  of  his  de- 
vouring vengeance. 

36,  37,  38.  Hy  pocatastases,  in  the  use  of  casting  the  ropes 
of  a  ship  loose,  not  holding  up  the  mast,  and  not  spreading 
the  sail,  for  the  analogous  acts  by  which  the  armies  besieging 
ihe  city  are  to  be  arrested  in  their  assault,  and  rendered  in- 
capable of  any  further  hostile  action.  What  an  impressive 
representation  of  the  disarray  into  which  they  are  to  be 
thrown,  and  of  their  loss  of  all  power  either  to  conquer  the 
ci^,  or  to  save  themselves ! 

*'  And  the  inhabitant  shall  not  say,  I  am  sick  :  The  peo- 
ple that  dwell  in  it  are  forgiven  their  iniquities,"  v.  24.  This, 
too,  shows  that  the  deliverance  foreshown  by  the  prophecy, 
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is  that  of  the  final  redemption  of  the  Israelitish  natiopt 
at  Christ's  second  coming ;  as  it  is  than,  and  then  only,  that 
there  is  to  be  no  more  curse,  but  a  full  forgiveness,  and  a 
full  exemption  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  Rev.  xxi.  4.  The 
whole  cast  of  the  prophecy  thus  shows  that  the  great  events 
it  reveals  are  to  have  their  accomplishment  at  that  period. 


Art.  IX. — The  War  of  the  Great  Nations. 

The  events  that  have  marked  the  conflict  in  the  Crimea 
during  the  spring,  have  continued  to  be  of  an  unexpected 
and  extraordinary  character.     If  the  sudden  blight  with 
which  the  British  forces  especially  were  smitten,  and  swept 
in  vast  crowds  to  the  grave,  through  the  negligence  and 
incompetence  of  the  officials  there  and  at  home,  struck  the 
nation  and  world  with  surprise  and  astonishment ;  the  course 
pursued  by  Russia,  by  which  the  opportunity  was  lost  of 
crushing  the  allies  during  their  weakness,  seems  scarcely 
less  extraordinary,  and  indicative  either  of  a  want  of  judg- 
ment or  of  power.     Why  is   it,  if  the  Czar  was  able  to 
dispatch  a  much  larger  force  there  than  he  has,  did  he 
allow  five  or  six  months  to  pass  in  almost  total  inactivity ; 
and,  confining  himself  to  the  mere  defence  of  Sebastopol, 
neglect  the  moment  when  with  a  reinforcement  of  seventy- 
five  or  a  hundred  thousand  men,  he  might  have  over- 
powered the  invaders,  driven  them  fi'om  his  territory  in  dis- 
grace, and  compelled  them,  perhaps,  to  a  peace  compatible 
with  his  honor  and  ambition?    What  can  have  withheld 
him  fi-om  availing  himself  of  his  extraordinary  advantages, 
unless  it  were  a  sheer  inability  to  concentrate  such  an 
additional  body  of  troops  in  the  Crimea,  as  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  assail  the  allies  with  resistless  numbers,  and  wear 
them  out,  or  drive  them  to  their  ships?    That  seems  the 
only  probable  reason  of  his  inaction.     That  the  forces  he 
had  embodied  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  are  swept 
away  or  appropriated,  so  that  no  larger  portion  of  them  can 
be  dispatched  to  the  Crimea,  is  apparent  from  the  new  con- 
scriptions he  has  repeatedly  called  out,  which  show  that  he 
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ma  keep  the  armies  that  are  in  active  service  to  their 
origiDal  number,  or  augment  them,  only  by  fresh  levies.  He 
has  no  longer  any  large  bodies  of  old  and  disciplined  troops 
whom  he  can  march  at  will  to  the  scene  of  conflict  to  sustain 
his  armies  at  the  point  of  strength  he  desires.  He  must  fill  up 
the  gaps  death  makes  in  his  ranks  by  fresh  drafts  from  the 
population.  But  it  is  a  slow  process  to  convert  new  recruits 
into  disciplined  soldiers  fit  for  the  shock  of  battle.  Four  to  six 
months  are  said  to  be  requisite  to  drill  them  so  that  they 
cui  go  through  an  ordinary  parade  with  skill ;  and  a  much 
longer  period  to  teach  them  to  act  with  the  unity  and  pre- 
cision that  are  essential  to  their  efficiency  on  the  battlefield. 
The  reason  then  that  the  Czar  has  made  but  such  moderate 
and  tardy  additions  to  his  forces  in  the  Crimea,  and  has 
allowed  the  allies  time  to  recruit  their  forces,  and  add  greatly 
to  their  number,  and  thereby  lost  the  opportunity  of  freeing 
himself  from  their  presence,  doubtless  is,  that  it  has  been 
out  of  his  power  to  proceed  on  a  greater  scale  or  at  a  more 
lipid  pace :  that  the  necessity  of  distributing  a  large  share  of 
his  force  at  other  points,  along  the  Baltic,  in  Poland,  at 
Odessa,  and  in  the  Caucasus,  has  made  it  impossible  to 
appropnate  any  larger  bodies  to  the  Crimea  than  simply  to 
keep  up  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol,  and  hold  the  approaches 
to  that  city.  But  if  this  be  the  reason  of  his  dilatory  pro- 
cedure, it  seems  to  render  it  quite  improbable  that  he  can 
continue  to  maintain  himself  against  bis  antagonists.  The 
allies  appear  to  have  doubled  their  forces,  and  can  repair  their 
losses,  and  add  any  additional  strength  to  their  armies  they 
may  choose.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  they  may 
soon  force  the  Russian  army  that  has  been  hovering  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sebastopol  and  replenishing  it  with  fresh  troops, 
to  retreat,  and  ere  the  season  is  over,  succeed,  by  the  aid  of 
pestilence,  and  perhaps  famine,  in  making  themselves  mas- 
ters of  that  place. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  conflict  during 
the  last  two  or  three  months  has  been  its  night  battles.  The 
previous  contests  had  been  chiefly  in  the  day,  when  each 
was  aware,  as  the  strife  advanced,  of  the  ground  it  occupied, 
*Dd  the  position  and  movements  of  its  antagonists.  These 
fights  in  the  darkness  of  night,  when  little,  while  at  a  dis- 
tADce,  can  be  discerned  of  each  other,  except  from  the 
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flashes  of  the  musketry  or  the  gleam  of  rockets,  and  they 
at  length  come  into  contact  with  the  bayonet,  in  a  degree  of 
uncertainty  whether  they  are  thrusting  at  friends  or  foes,  at 
realities  or  shadows,  must,  with  the  clash  of  arms,  the  yells 
of  the  combatants,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and 
dying,  form  a  scene  of  horrors  that  is  seldom  surpassed  even 
in  the  dread  tragedies  of  battle. 

Should  the  contest  be  prolonged  there  through  the  season, 
they  may  be  smitten  by  an  invisible  hand  with  still  worse 
calamities  than  they  can  inflict  on  each  other.  A  large  and 
crowded  camp,  in  the  most  advantageous  position,  can 
scarcely  be  healthy  during  the  heats  of  summer.  But  in 
such  a  region,  where  the  temperature  is  high,  where  there  is  no 
adequate  supply  of  water,  and  where  the  soil  is  filled  with  vast 
masses  of  the  dead,  that  are  sending  up  their  infectious 
exhalations,  it  seems  little  less  than  certain  that  the  pestilence 
must  reappear  among  them  in  a  virulent  form,  paralyse 
their  strength,  and  consign  crowds  of  them  to  the  grave. 

Whatever  turn,  however,  events  may  take,  whether  Sebas- 
topol  falls  and  the  allies  obtain  undisputed  possession  of  the 
Crimea,  or  they  are  foiled  in  the  conflict,  and  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  siege,  and  withdraw,  there  seems  no  prospect 
of  a  speedy  peace.  If  the  allies  triumph  in  the  Crimea, 
may  not  their  •  success  prove  a  reason  to  the  Russians  that 
they  should  continue  the  strife  rather  than  retreat  from  it? 
If  the  allies  are  defeated  in  their  attempts  to  conquer  Sebaato- 
pol,  may  not  their  discomfiture  place  them  under  a  violent 
inducement  to  renew  the  struggle  in  some  other  scene? 
But  if  a  new  battle-field  is  to  be  chosen,  where  can  it  be  but 
at  the  West ;  and  how  can  a  war  be  waged  there  with  a  hope 
of  success,  except  by  exciting  the  uneasy  population  of 
Eussia  along  the  borders  of  Germany  to  revolt  ?  But  how 
can  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Poles,  and 
offers  be  made  to  them  of  assistance  in  a  fresh  struggle 
for  freedom,  without  exciting  a  spirit  of  revolt  also  in  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  perhaps  Germany  itself?  And  how  can 
powerful  armies  be  marched  through  the  Prussian  or 
Austrian  territories  without  exciting  the*  jealousy  of  those 
powers  ?  If  indeed  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  races  that  are 
now  groaning  in  vassalage  to  remorseless  conquerors,  wfap 
Vro7/3  that  Russia  faereolf  may  not  threaten  to  resort  to  that 
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measure,  and  drive  Austria  to  take  her  side  in  tlie  contest, 
to  save  not  only  her  Polish,  but  her  Hungarian,  her  Sclavo- 
nian,  and  her  Italian  subjects  from  a  revolt  ?  And  if  such  a 
threat  were  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  Eussia, 
how  could  the  English  or  French  governments  undertake  to 
assist  Austria  in  holding  those  races  in  her  grasp  without 
incurring  the  danger  of  a  revolution  at  home?  Whichever 
policy  might  be  adopted,  it  would  seem  scarcely  possible 
that  a  general  revolt  of  the  tortured  nations  from  the  despot- 
isms by  which  they  are  crushed,  should  be  avoided ;  and 
such  a  movement,  backed  either  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Russians,  or  on  the  other  by  France  and  England,  would 
undoubtedly  end  in  the  fall  of  the  old  dynasties,  and  the 
establishment  in  their  place  of  new  democratic  military 
governments,  much  like  that  of  France. 

But  whether  these  catastrophes  are  to  spring  out  of  the 
present  conflict,  or  occur  at  a  later  period,  time  only  can 
show.  One  change,  however,  of  very  great  importance, 
seems  likely  to  arise  out  of  it,  which  no  one  could  have 
deemed  likely  to  emerge  from  such  a  movement  The  wars 
of  Great  Britain  have  heretofore  served  to  strengthen  the 
nobility,  and  confirm  them  in  the  possession  of  all  the  ofiices 
and  all  the  patronage  of  the  government.  Their  inadequacy 
to  the  duties  with  which  they  have  in  this  war  been  charged, 
and  the  disappointment  and  chagrin  of  the. nation  at  the 
cruel  sacrifice  of  the  army  by  their  ignorance,  want  of  capa- 
city, and  negligence,  have  produced  the  opposite  effect,  and 
raised  the  feeling  throughout  all  ranks  that  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  nation  require  that  a  revolution  should  be 
wrought  not  only  in  the  army  and  navy,  but  in  the  civil 
government  also,  by  which  capacity  and  merit,  not  nobility, 
fihaU  be  the  passport  to  office;  and  the  middle-aged  and 
vigorous  only,  not  the  old  and  imbecile,  be  intrusted  with 
the  most  important  commands  in  the  army  and  navy.  The 
necessity  of  this  change  has  become  so  palpable,  and  it 
is  demanded  from  all  quarters  in  such  loud  and  impassioned 
voices,  that  it  seems  likely  it  will  speedily  be  introduced  in 
a  measure ;  and  along  with  it  not  improbably  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage,  which  has  long  been  promised  by  some  of 
the  party  now  in  power.  But  how  can  such  a  new  principle 
of  elevation  to  oflBce  introduced  into  every  branch  of  the 
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public  service,  operate  otherwise  than  to  supplant  the  worn 
out  and  incompetent  by  the  young,  the  talented^  and  the 
vigorous ;  and  therefore  to  transfer  the  government  from  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy  to  the  people  ?  No  result  is  more 
certain  ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  the  nation,  if  it  take  place 
gradually  and  constitutionally,  and  not  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  movement,  that  shall  annihilate  all  distinctions  of 
rank,  as  in  France  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  con- 
vert the  government  from  a  monarchy  to  a  democracy.  A 
gradual  change  will  infuse  a  new  life  into  the  army  and  navy, 
and  add  strength  to  the  government.  A  sudden  and  vio- 
lent one  will  involve  a  revolution,  give  birth  to  anarchy 
instead  of  order,  and  lead  the  way  not  improbably  to  a  des- 
potism in  place  of  a  liberal  government. 

Whatever  the  direction  may  be,  however,  in  which  the 
current  of  events  is  to  run,  it  seems  likely  that  the  period 
of  the  present  war  is  to  be  fruitful  of  great  occurrences,  and 
that  the  movement  of  the  nations  is  to  be  rapidly  towards 
that  catastrophe  from  which  the  beast  is  to  arise  in  its  last 
form,  adopt  the  Catholic  church  as  its  coadjutor  through- 
out the  ten  kingdoms,  and  institute  that  persecution  of 
the  witnesses  which,  issuing  in  their  triumph,  is  to  lead  on 
to  the  fall  and  destruction  of  Babylon,  and  the  battle  at 
length,  in  which  the  wild  beast  is  to  perish. 


Art.  X. — LrrsRART  akd  Critical  Notices. 

}.  Examination  of  ths  Prixciplbs  of  Interpretation  of  Ernesti, 
AmmoD,  Stuart,  and  other  Philologists. — A  Treatise  on  the 
Figures  of  Speech. — A  Treatise  on  the  Right  and  Duty  of 
ALL  Men  to  Read  the  Scriptures.  By  Alexander  CarsoD,  LLJ>. 
New  York :  Edward  H.  Fletcher.     1855. 

Dr.  Carson  is  a  writer  of  perspicacious  intellect,  large  learnings  and 
great  independence  of  judgment,  and  his  works  which  we  have  read 
abound  with  original  and  striking  thoughts,  and  keen  and  effective 
criticism.  Instead  of  the  blind  and  admiring  acquiescence  of  such 
men  as  J.  Pye  Smith,  D.D^  and  Moses  Stuart,  in  whatever  was 
advanced  by  the  fashionable  philologists  and  interpreters  of  Germany^ 
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he  tatted  their  dicta  and  doctrines  by  common  sense  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  rejected  their  errors  with  as  little  hesitation  as 
he  received  their  truths. 

This  volume  consists  of  three  independent  treatises.  The  first  on 
the  Principles  of  Interpretation  of  Emesti  and  others,  though  difiuse 
and  employed  chiefly  in  pointing  out  errors  in  the  writers  on  whom 
he  animadverts,  is  a  very  able  criticism  of  the  superficial,  confused, 
and  infective  system  of  Ernesti  and  his  followers. 

In  the  Essay  on  the  Figures  of  Speech  he  follows  mainly  in  the 
train  of  Quintilian,  Eaimes,  and  the  modem  philologists,  including 
under  the  term  figures  a  large  class  that  instead  of  tropes  belong,  like 
irony,  allusion,  interrogation,  to  the  mere  sphere  of  grammar. 

The  last  treatise  is  an  able  vindication  of  the  right  and  duty  of  all 
to  possess  and  read  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 


3.  Revival  Sermons.  First  Series.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  D.D., 
President  of  Austin  College,  Texas,  with  an  Appendix.  Third  Edi* 
tion.    Philadelphia :  W.  S.  Martien.     1855. 

These  Discourses,  which  are  specially  designed  to  rouse  the  attention 
of  readers  to  the  calls  of  the  gospel,  treat  of  themes  that  are  suited  to 
that  end,  and  are  written  with  great  plainness  and  seriousness,  and 
present  many  earnest  and  impressive  appeals  to  the  conscience  and 
heart 


3.  Adam  and  Christ,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Representation  Stated  and 
Explained  by  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication.     1855. 

The  author^s  object  in  this  Discourse,  which  was  preached  before  the 
Synod  of  New  York  in  1854,  and  is  published  at  their  request,  is  to 
present  the  doctrine  of  the  representative  offices  of  Adam  and  of 
Christ  as  it  is  taught  in  Romans  v.,  and  defend  it  from  the  false  views 
which  many  entertain  of  it,  and  the  objections  with  which  it  is 
assailed.  The  truths  he  aims  to  unfold  and  establish  are :  that  a 
public  and  representative  character  belongs  to  both  Adam  and  Christ ; 
that  our  entire  nature  was  tried,  miscarried,  and  fell  under  condemna- 
tion in  Adam ;  and  that  the  same  nature  that  sinned  was  admitted 
to  a  new  probation  in  Christ  which  issued  favorably,  so  that  sinners 
who  believe  in  him  8re  recovered  by  his  righteousness.  These  pro- 
positi ons  are  argued  with  great  directness  and  force;  that  sin  and 
death  came  through  Adam  is  shown  to  be  as  clearly  taught  in  the 
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ScriptureB  as  it  is  that  renovation,  righteonsneas,  and  life  come  throngh 
Christ ;  and  the  fact  is  exemplified  that  the  principle  on  which  thej 
rest  enters  in  a  measure  and  necessarily  into  all  the  domestic,  sociidf 
and  political  relations  of  men.  Every  form  that  human  society 
assumes,  exevY  combination  of  persons  who  act  in  conjunction  with 
each  other,  from  the  family  to  the  state,  has  an  organization  with  ft 
head,  whose  actions  carry  a  vast  train  of  good  or  evil  consequences  to 
those  with  whose  interests  they  are  intrusted.  And  could  we  raise 
our  glance  to  the  orders  of  beings  who  people  the  countless  spheres 
that  fill  the  realms  of  space,  we  should  doubtless  find  that  they  also 
are  familiar  with  that  principle,  and  especially  that  a  trial  by  a 
representative  head  is  common  to  all  races  that  come  into  existenoe 
like  ours  by  descent  from  a  parent  pair.  Some  such  principle,  by 
which  all  the  population  of  a  globe  have  one  character,  and  may  be 
placed  under  a  common  administration,  seems  indispensable  to  an 
unembarrassed  moral  government  Were  half  of  a  race  to  fall  while 
the  other  half  continued  in  allegiance,  it  would  make  the  institution 
and  exercise  of  two  incompatible  administrations  requisite;  one 
suited  to  the  unfallen,  and  one  suited  to  the  fallen ;  one  over  the  holy, 
fraught  only  with  blessings;  one  over  the  rebellious,  however  it 
might  be  mitigated  with  mercies,  still  fraught  with  a  curse. 

The  misapprehensions  ai\d   cavils  of  objectors  are  stated  with 
candor  and  answered  with  effect 

4.  English  Past  akd  Present.  By  Richard  C.  Trench,  B.D., 
author  of  the  Study  of  Words,  The  Lessons  of  Proverbs,  &c.  New 
York:  Redfield.     1855. 

Ik  this  series  of  lectures  the  author  treats  of  the  English  as  a  compo- 
site language,  of  the  words  which  it  has  adopted  from  other  languages, 
of  those  which  have  passed  out  of  use,  and  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  meaning  and  the  spelling  of  its  words.  He  displays 
his  usual  research  and  his  eminent  tact  in  investing  his  subjects  with 
interest,  and  adorning  them  with  elegance.  His  pages  abound  with 
curious  exemplifications  of  the  changes  the  language  gradually 
undergoes,  and  will  prove  highly  entertaining  and  instructive  to 
readers  of  all  classes. 

6.  Messias  and  Anti-Messias.  A  Prophetical  Exposition,  to  which 
are  added  two  Homilies  on  the  Body  of  Christ,  by  Charles  Ingham 
Black,  one  of  the  curates  of  All  Saints,  Poplar,  Middlesex.  Phihi- 
delphia  :  H.  Hooker.     1855. 

The  author  of  this  work  entertains  the  belief  that  the  great  prophecies 
of  Daniel  ii^  vii.,  and  viii.,  and  the  Apocalypse,  respecting  the  civil  and 
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eGcIesiastical  powers  that  have  madA  war  on  the  true  worshippers  of 
God,  relate  to  the  great  races  of  mankind,  the  descendants  of  Sheui) 
Ham,  and  Japheth,  rather  than  to  the  four  great  empires  of  Babylon, 
Media,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  the  Romish  church  ;  and  those  races 
ander  the  immediate  dominion  and  sway  of  Satan  ;  and  he  endeavors 
to  explain  those  and  other  predictions  of  the  sacred  volume  on  that 
theory.  He  accordingly  regards  Satan — not  a  combination  of  human 
beings — as  the  great  antichrist  of  the  Bible.  He  supposes  the  fall 
and  hostility  of  Satan  to  have  been  excited  by  the  divine  purpose 
that  the  Son  should,  in  assuming  a  creature's  form,  take  man's 
instead  of  the  angelic  nature.  "  The  archangel  may  have  reasoned,  that  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  Deity  to  cast  himself  down,  or  to  degrade 
himself  so  low,  especially  when  a  worthier  nature  stood  prepared  and 
mhfol  for  the  divine  adoption.  In  this  thought  of  foolishness  lay 
the  sin  which  made  the  once  glorious  archangel  the  antimessias,  tlie 
Satan,  the  enemy,  the  adversary." 

The  great  archangel,  influenced  by  pride,  an  undue  sense  of  his  own 
merit,  and  a  desire  for  the  honors  designed  for  man,  fell  away.  The 
God-man  was  to  be  the  world-king;  and  the  superintendence  of 
earth,  hitherto  committed  to  angels,  was  at  last  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Great  Sovereign.  .  .  The  archangel  opposed  the  design  of  the  * 
Mutt  High — the  union  of  God  and  man — and  the  proposed  dominion 
of  the  Incarnate  One,  anointed  to  these  dignities.  Thus  Satan  is  the 
mUimessias^  the  resistor  of  the  Anointed  One  ;  and  all  the  subsequent 
spiritual  history  of  a  creation^  exposed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  de- 
fices  and  snares  of  the  rebel  cherub,  presents  us  with  little  else  than 
ever-foiled  and  ever-renewed  efforts  on  the  part  of  Satan  to  separate 
the  World-kingdom  from  the  God-man,  or  to  deny  in  him  either  the 
human  or  the  divine."  His  theory  that  the  great  antichristian 
dynasties  of  the  prophets  belong  to  races  rather  than  nations,  leads 
him  to  interpret  the  four  metals  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  as  sym- 
bols of  princes  or  political  powers  of  the  descendants  of  Uam,  Shem, 
and  Japheth,  rather  than  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
The  golden  head,  he  interprets,  of  the  Babylonian  dynasties,  of  the  line 
of  Ham ;  the  breast  and  arms  of  the  Roman  rulers,  of  the  line  of 
Japheth  ;  the  belly  and  thighs  of  the  Mahometan  Caliphs  and  Sultans, 
of  the  line  of  Shem.  The  powers  symbolized  by  the  legs  and  feet  he 
holds  have  not  yet  risen.  He  regards  the  first  three  beasts  of  Daniel 
▼ii.  as  symbols  of  the  same  conquering  races ;  but  makes  the  fourth 
beast  the  representative  of  the  political  organizations  in  the  world  of 
the  power  of  antichrist :  and  the  seven-headed  and  ten-horned  beast 
of  the  Apocalypse,  ho  regards  as  representing  the  union  of  the  unelect 
of  the  three  races  in  the  service  of  antimessias.    We  might  cite  a 
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great  number  of  constmctioDs  that  are  equally  fanciful  and  mistaken. 
While  the  author  appears  deeply  serious,  and  presents  many  thoughts 
that  are  just,  yet,  proceeding  as  he  does  on  a  false  thecAy,  and  endeavor- 
ing very  arbitrarily  to  draw  the  Scriptures  to  its  support,  he  cannot 
lie  recommended  as  a  safe  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  make  thenii- 
selves  acquainted  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophetic  word. 


6.  The  Voice  of  the  Church  on  the  Coming  and  Kingdom  ofthk 
Redeemer  ;  or,  a  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Reign  of  Christ 
on  Earth.  By  D.  T.  Taylor.  Edited  by  H.  L.  Hastings,  Peace 
Dale,  R.  L     H.  L.  Hastings.     1855^ 

This  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  respecting  the  reign  of 
Christ  on  the  earth  during  the  millennium,  consists  chiefly  of  extracts 
from  the  writings  and  testimonies  concerning  the  faith  of  the  principal 
Christian  fathers  down  to  the  elevation  of  the  Romish  church  to 
supremacy  in  the  sixth  century,  and  of  the  Protestant  divines  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  present  age ;  and  it  presents  the  most  ample 
proof,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  coming  at  the 
commencement  of  the  thousand  years,  destroying  the  antichristian 
powers  which  are  to  tyrannize  over  the  church  till  that  time,  raising 
the  holy  dead  in  glory,  and  reigning  in  power  over  the  renovated 
earth  and  redeemed  nations,  was  held  universally  by  the  church  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  that 
it  continued  to  be  held  and  taught  generally  till  the  close  of  the  fourth 
or  beginning  of  the  fiflh  century.  In  the  second  place,  that  its  first 
rejection  by  Origen,  Dionysius,  and  others  of  Alexandria,  in  the  third 
century,  was  not  on  the  pretext  that  it  is  not  taught  in  the  Apocalypse, 
according  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  but  by  setting 
aside  that  meaning,  either  on  the  pretext  of  an  allegorical  sense,  which 
enables  the  interpreter  to  assign  any  signification  to  it  he  pleases,  or 
else  under  the  assumption  from  the  very  fact  that  the  Apocalypse  reveals 
such  a  coming  and  reign  of  Christ,  that  it  is  not  a  work  of  inspira- 
tion, and  is  not  therefore  of  authority.  The  former  was  the  method  by 
which  Origen  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  millenni«l  reign  of  Christ; 
the  latter  the  expedient  by  which  Dionysius  attempted  to  escape  it 
because  he  regarded  it  as  indisputably  taught  in  the  Revelation.  In 
the  third  place,  that  the  belief  which  at  length  took  the  place  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  church  was  that  introduced  chiefly  by 
Augustine,  who  held  that  the  thousand  years  of  Satan^simprisonmeot, 
and  the  reign  of  the  holy  dead,  commenced  with  Christ's  ministry ; 
that  the  binding  of  Satan,  and  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  were 
therefore  mere  emblems  of  the  diminution  of  Satan's  power  and  the 
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lenoiration  of  dead  souls ;  that  the  church  consequently  was  never  to 
lee  a  better  age  than  it  had  already  in  the  fourth  century  enjoyed ; 
and  that  tlie  worid  was  to  reach  its  end,  and  the  work  of  redemption 
be  consumroated,  at  the  close  of  six  thousand  years ;  the  doctrine 
which,  with  the  exception  that  the  millennium  of  Satan^s  binding  and 
the  reign  of  the  risen  saints  was  thought  to  commence  at  the  nation- 
tlizatioD  of  the  church  by  Constantine  instead  of  Christ^s  ministry, 
continued  to  prevail  generally  through  the  dark  ages  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  was  held  in  a  measure  by  Luther  and  others.  No  such 
doctrine  as  that  which  is  now  generally  held,  of  a  thousand  years, 
nnder  the  present  dispensation  still  future,  during  which  Christianity 
is  to  be  diffused  by  human  instrumentality  throughout  the  world,  and 
all  nations  be  converted,  was  in  that  period  known  to  the  church. 
And  finally,  that  the  doctrine  now  held  by  nearly  the  whole  Protes- 
tant church,  that  the  imprisonment  of  Satan,  the  resurrection  and 
ragn  of  the  holy  dead,  and  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth, 
are  merely  figurative,  or  symbols  of  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  for 
a  thousand  years  under  the  present  dispensation,  was  introduced  into 
the  English  church  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  by  Daniel  Whitby  ;  while  he  admitted,  without 
disguise,  that  the  doctrine  of  Chrisfs  personal  reign,  which  he 
rejected,  was  held  universally  by  the  primitive  church,  and  on  the 
ground  of  the  teachings  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  Thus  he  said  : 
"The  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  or  the  reign  of  the  saints  on  the 
eirth  a  thousand  years,  is  now  rejected  by  all  Roman  Catholics,  and 
by  the  greatest  .part  of  Protestants,  and  yet  it  passed  among  the  best 
of  Christians  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  for  a  tradition  apostoli- 
cal, and  as  such  is  delivered  by  many  fathers  of  the  second  and  third 
century,  who  spake  of  it  as  the  tradition  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
and  of  all  the  ancients  that  lived  before  them,  who  tell  us  the  very 
words  in  which  it  was  delivered,  the  Scriptures^  which  were  then  so 
iuterpretedy  and  say  it  was  held  by  all  Christians  who  were  exactly 
orthodox."  He  adds,  "  It  was  received  not  only  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  church  by  Papias  (in  Phrygia),  Justin  (in  Palestine),  Irenseus 
(in  Gaul),  Nepos  (in  Eg3rpt),  Apollinarius,  Methodius,  but  also  in 
the  west  and  south,  by  Tertullian  (in  Africa),  Cyprian,  Victorinus 
(in  Germany),  Lactantius  (in  Italy),  and  Severus,  and  by  the  first 
Nioene  Council.  These  men  taught  this  doctrine  not  as  doctors  only, 
hut  as  witnesses  of  the  tradition  which  they  had  received  from  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  which  was  taught  them  by  the  elders,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  They  pretend  to  ground  it  upon  numerous  and 
WMnifeMt  testimonies  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  and  speak 
nf  them  as  texts  which  would  admit  no  other  meaning, ^^ 
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The  catalogue  of  writers  in  Great  Britain  eminent  for  talents, 
learning,  piety,  and  usefulness,  who  have  held  the  doctrine,  is  very 
large,  and  comprises  many  of  the  most  distinguished  names  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  time. 

We  recommend  this  volume  to  the  perusal  both  of  MillenariaiiB 
and  Antimillenarians.  The  former  will  see  that  the  doctrine  they 
entertain  was  indisputably  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church  during 
its  three  first  and  best  ages,  and  that  it  has  been  held  by  a  vast  suc- 
cession of  great  and  good  men  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
day.  The  latter  will  see  that  their  doctrine  of  a  millennium  under 
the  present  dispensation  still  future,  is  not  only  in  contravention  of  the 
faith  of  the  church  of  the  apostles  and  their  successors  for  three  cen- 
turies, but  came  into  existence  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  has  very  few  writers  of  much  rank  to  support  it. 


7.  The  British  Pebiodicals,  Republished  by  L.  Scott  <fe  Co. 

These  publications  since  our  last  notice,  present  a  large  array  of  able 
articles,  and  display  in  their  discussions,  especially  on  the  war  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea,  an  unusual  measure  of 
independence,  impartiality,  and  spirit.  A  truly  novel  and  imposing 
spectacle  is  presented  by  the  union  of  all  the  great  parties  in  the 
unsparing  criticism  and  inculpation  of  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
men  both  at  home,  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  Euxine  and  Crimea,  who 
have  been  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  as  unequal  to  their 
places ;  with  neither  commanding  talents,  the  tact  acquired  by  ex- 
perience, nor  ordinary  sense,  but  as  weak  and  worn  out  with  age. 
The  mismanagement  in  the  Crimea  especially  has  been  so  palpable, 
BO  fatal,  and  on  so  vast  a  scale,  that  patriotism  and  self-respect  forbid 
that  it  should  be  excused  or  overlooked  ;  and  the  writers  of  all  classes 
have  striven  to  shield  the  nation  from  dishonor  by  pointhig 
out  and  denouncing  the  blunders  with  little  reserve,  and  urging 
eflScient  measures  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  Of  the  articles  on  this 
subject,  those  of  the  Westminster  for  April,  and  the  North  British  for 
May,  are  very  thorough  and  caustic,  and  present  an  astonishing  pic- 
ture of  ignorance,  negligence,  and  incompetence,  even  with  all  the 
means  in  their  hands  for  the  remedy  of  the  most  palpable  and  insup- 
portable of  the  evils  under  which  the  army  was  sinking.  It  is  a  new 
incident  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare,  that  the  troops  of  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations  in  Christendom  should  be  left  to  starve, 
because  no  one  is  charged  with  the  ofiSce  of  delivering  to  them  the 
food  which  is  provided  for  their  sustenance  :  that  tliey  should  suffer 
and  perish  by  thousands  from  cold  and  nakedness,  because  nobody 
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is  authorized  to  distribute  to  tbem  the  clothiDg  with  which  the  ships 
at  anchor  within  a  stone's  throw  of  their  camp  are  laden.  The 
groans  of  mingled  indignation  and  shame  which  burst  from  the  whole 
British  population  when  that  unpardonable  misconduct  was  made 
known  to  them,  have  been  echoed  by  the  wbole  periodical  press,  and 
in  a  style  that  indicates  that  tbere  is  no  likelihood  that  the  public 
dissatisfaction  can  be  allayed  without  a  thorough  reformation  in  the 
administration  of  the  war,  and  such  successes  as  shall  retrieve  in  a 
measure  the  national  honor.  The  articles  on  this  subject  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  for  January,  in  the  Westminster  for  April, 
and  the  North  British  for  May,  especially  deserve  perusal ;  the  most 
full  and  graphic  details,  however,  of  the  war,  are  presented  in  Black- 
wood^  whose  story  of  the  campaign,  written  on  the  ground,  depicts 
the  great  features  of  the  region,  the  day  and  niglit  battles,  and  the 
dire  spectacles  of  death  and  misery  that  have  filled  the  scene,  with  un- 
usual strength  and  vividness. 

Of  the  articles  on  other  topics,  that  of  the  Edinburgh  for  January, 
on  Mezzofanti,  abounds  with  curious  information  respecting  those  who 
from  the  early  ages  liave  been  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of 
languages,  and  presents  a  striking  picture  of  that  extraordinary  per- 
son, who  was  conversant  with  upwards  of  forty.  The  article  in  the 
same  number  on  Charles  V.  treats  largely  of  the  Reformation,  and 
of  the  efforts  and  influence  of  that  prince  to  check  and  intercept  it 
The  following  passage  is  worth  transcribing  : 

**  There  seems  to  us  to  bo  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  if  Luther 
had  died  in  150G,  a  novice  in  the  Augustinian  convent  of  Erfurth,  the 
Reformation,  such  as  it  now  is,  would  have  taken  place.  At  first 
sight,  indeed,  it  may  appear  that  the  corruptions  which  he  attacked 
were  too  gross  and  palpable  to  endure  the  improved  intelligence  of 
modem  Europe.  But  we  must  recollect  that  on  his  death  Protestant- 
ism ceased  to  extend  itself.  Its  limits  are  now  nearly  such  as  he  Icfl 
theoL  What  was  popish  in  1546  remains  popish  now.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  ascribed  to  inferiority  of  political  institutions  or  of  cultivation. 
The  democratic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  well-governed  indus- 
trious Flemings,  are  as  strenuous  in  their  adherence  to  Roman  Catho- 
licism, as  tlie  despotically  ruled  Danes  have  been  in  their  rejec- 
tion of  iL 

"  The  most  highly  civilized  portions  of  the  continent  are  France, 
Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Germany.  Not  one  fourth  of  their  in- 
habitants are  Trotestants.  If  the  inherent  vices  of  popery  have  not 
destroyed  it  in  France,  if  it  has  withstood  there  the  learning  and 
wisdom  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  wit  and  license  of  the  eight- 
eenth, and  the  boldness  and  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth,  what  right 
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have  we  to  assume  that  those  vices  would  have  been  fatal  to  it  in 
Oreat  Britain  ? 

^  Nor  can  the  permanence  of  Roman  Catholicism  be  acoounted  for 
by  its  self-reformation.  Without  doubt,  with  the  improved  decorous- 
ness  of  modern  times,  some  of  its  grossest  practical  abuses  have  been 
removed  or  palliated.  Indulgences  are  no  longer  on  public  sale. 
The  morals  in  monasteries  and  convents,  and  those  of  the  secular 
clergy,  are  decent.  There  is  less  of  violent  active  persecution.  But 
a  church  which  claims  to  be  infallible  cannot  really  reform  her  doc- 
trines. Every  error  that  she  has  once  adopted  becomes  stereotyped, 
every  step  by  which  she  has  diverged  from  truth  is  irretrievable.  All 
the  worse  superstitions  of  the  Romish  church  are  maintained  by  her 
at  this  instant  as  stoutly  as  they  were  when  Luther  first  renounced 
her  communion.  The  prohibition  of  inquiry,  the  reliance  on  legen- 
dary traditions,  the  idolatry  of  relics,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  merit  ascribed  to  voluntary  suffer- 
ing, and  to  premeditated  uselessness,  the  conversion  of  the  sacraments 
into  charms,  of  public  worship  into  a  magic  incantation  muttered  in  a  dead 
language,  and  of  the  duty  of  Christian  holiness  into  fantastic  penances, 
pilgrimages,  scapularies,  and  a  whole  train  of  superstitious  observances 
worthy  of  paganism  in  its  worst  forms,  are  all  in  full  vigor  among 
many  of  the  Teutonic  races,  and  among  all  the  nations  whose 
languages  are  derived  from  the  Latin.  The  clergy  of  France,  once 
the  most  intelligent  defenders  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galiican  church, 
are  now  more  ultramontane  than  the  Italians. 

"  We  repeat  our  belief,  that  if  Luther  had  not  been  born,  or  if  he 
had  wanted  any  one  of  that  wonderful  assemblage  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual excellences  that  enabled  him  to  triumph  in  the  most  difficult 
contest  that  was  ever  waged  by  man,  if  he  had  had  less  courage,Jess  self- 
devotion,  less  diligence,  less  sagacity,  less  eloquence,  less  prudence, 
or  less  sincerity,  the  pope  would  still  be  the  spiritual  ruler  of  all  west- 
em  Europe  and  America,  and  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Romanism 
would  prevail  there,  doubted  indeed  or  disbelieved,  or  unthought  o^ 
by  the  educated  classes,  and  little  understood  by  the  uneducated,  bat 
conformed  to  by  all. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  Charles  V.  had  been  able,  like  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  shake  off  the  prejudices  of 
his  early  education — if  like  them  he  had  listened  to  Luther  with  can- 
dor, and  like  them  had  been  convinced,  and  instead  of  striving  to 
crush  the  Reformation  had  put  himself  at  its  head,  a  train  of  conse- 
quences would  have  been  set  in  motion  not  less  momentous  than 
those  which  would  have  followed  the  submission  or  premature  death 
of  Luther. 
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**  The  Reformation  would  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  Germany 
and  of  the  Netherlands.  The  inhabitants  of  those  vast  countries  were 
all  eager  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  were  kept  under 
her  yoke  only  by  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  Charles.  Germany 
would  have  remained  an  empire.'' 

The  articles  on  the  siege  of  Rhodes  and  Mount  Athos  are  curious 
and  entertaining,  while  that  on  the  History  of  the  Puritans  presents  a 
Tiyid  sketch  of  the  annoyances  and  persecutions  to  which  they  were 
rabjected  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  to  the  ejection  of  the  noncon- 
Ibrming  clergy  under  Charles  II.,  in  1662. 

The  article  in  The  London  Quarterly  for  January  on  Psychological 
Inquiries  abounds  with  curious  facts  and  speculations,  and  is  especially 
entitled  to  perusal  by  scholars  and  professional  men  who  are  in  danger 
of  making  excessive  demands  on  the  brain. 

"In  our  previous  investigation,"  the  writer  says,  "  we  were  unable 
to  trace  the  varying  functions  of  the  nervous  system  to  any  anatomi- 
cal or  chemical  arrangement  or  peculiarity.  lu  our  present  analysis 
of  the  discoveries  of  Bell  and  M.  Hale,  we  find  that  the  size  or  mass  of 
nerroos  matter  bears  no  direct  proportion  to  its  power,  a  very  minute 
portion  of  the  spinal  substance  sufficing  to  generate  the  phenomena 
of  reflex  function.  This  holds  good  as  to  the  brain.  If  a  spot,  only 
one  twelfUi  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  situated  at  the  point  of  the  calamus 
scriptorius,  be  injured,  death  is  instantaneous.  A  little  on  one  side 
of  this  life-knot  Bernard  inserted  a  needle  in  a  rabbit's  brain,  without 
interfering  with  respiration  or  any  other  important  vital  function,  but 
the  animal  eliminated  sugar  from  its  system  so  long  as  the  irritation 
was  kept  up  by  the  needle  and  no  longer.  Within  a  few  lines 
of  these  two  points  is  a  third,  giving  origin  to  the  nervous  vagus,  to 
which  if  an  electric  current  be  applied  the  heart  ceases  to  beat.  Here 
we  have  three  distinct  centres  of  power  originating  in  very  minute 
portions  of  nervous  matter;  injury  to  the  first  destroying  life  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  injury  to  the  second  as  rapidly  changing 
the  complicated  elaborations  of  vital  chemistry ;  while  irritation  of  the 
third  centre  brings  the  never-ceasing  action  of  the  most  enduring 
muscle  of  the  body,  the  heart,  to  a  stand-still.  The  inferences  from 
(acts  like  these  are  fatal  to  phrenology ;  size  and  power  are  no  longer 
necessarily  connected." 

The  Edirihurffh  and  London  Quarterly  for  April  colitain  a 
variety  of  able  and  entertaining  articles.  Of  The  London  Quarterly 
those  on  the  Crystal  Palace,  Food  and  its  Adulterations,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele,  are  particularly  attractive.  Of  The 
Edinburgh^  the  most  valuable  are  English  Surnames,  Hue's  Travels 
in  China,  the  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  a  highly  entertaining  and 
inatructive  discussion,  and  the  Autocracy  of  the  Czars. 
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The  North  British  for  February  has  an  article  of  high  interest  on 
the  Vaudois  and  Religion  in  Italy,  from  which  wo  transcribe  a 
passage. 

"We  cannot  trace  the  introduction  of  heresy  into  the  valleys  to 
Valdo,  nor  Claude,  nor  Vigilantius.  We  cannot  assign  a  date  at  all,  and 
the  parties  who  have  assailed  the  Vaudois  have  not  been  able  to  point 
to  the  time  when  their  doctrines  were  first  introduced.  We  acoept 
the  language  the  Waldenses  themselves  addressed  to  their  princes: 
*  We  are  descended  from  those  who,  from  father  to  son,  have  pre- 
served entire  the  apostolic  faith  in  the  valleys  which  we  now  occapy* 
Permit  us  therefore  to  have  that  free  exercise  of  our  religion  which 
we  have  enjoyed  time  out  of  mind,  before  the  dukes  of  Savoy  became 
princes  of  Piedmont'  The  strong  presumption  from  such  fragments 
of  Pied  moil  tese  histor}'  as  have  been  preserved  is,  that  the  Cottian 
Alps  received  the  gospel  in  the  second  century.  Through  that  region 
lay  the  great  Roman  road  by  which  the  legions  of  Italy  marched  to 
Gaul.  It  was  by  these  valleys  that  Hannibal  led  the  Numidian  army 
that  conquered  at  lake  Thrasymene.  The  highway  from  Rome  to 
Lyons  lay  across  these  mountains,  and  Irenseus,  or  some  of  the  early 
preachers  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  may  have  passed  over  them  when 
carrying  the  gospel  to  lands  beyond  the  Alps.  It  was  likely  in  this 
way  that  the  glad  tidings  were  first  heard  in  the  valleys,  and  we  have 
sonie  scanty  notices  too,  in  the  old  historians  which  have  lately  come 
to  light,  of  refugees  from  the  Italian  lowlands  who  found  a  shelter  in 
tliese  regions  from  the  persecution  of  the  pagan  emperors.  The  £ustB 
then  remain,  whatever  may  be  said  of  Valdo  or  Claude,  that  Chria- 
tianity,  in  its  purest  form,  had  taken  root  in  the  valleys  of  upper  Italy 
in  the  first  centuries  of  the  church,  and  that  it  has  remained  there 
till  our  own  time." 

The  article  presents  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  aids  which 
the  Waldensian  churches  have  of  late  years  received  from  the  Pro- 
testants of  Great  Britain,  and  of  their  condition  under  the  present 
government  of  Piedmont,  which  legalizes  their  churches,  and  allows 
to  them  entire  freedom  of  worship. 

The  North  British  for  May  has  a  spirited  article  on  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  his  Times,  and  one  of  great  interest  on  the  Life  and 
Inventions  of  James  Watt. 
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Abt.  L — ^Thb  Parables  of  the  New  Testament. 
xiv.  the  wedding  garment. 

Matthew  xzii.  1-14. 

'*  And  Jesus  answered  again,  and  spake  to  them  in  para- 
bks^  saying :  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  king  who 
made  a  nupt^l  feast  for  his  son.  And  he  sent  his  servants 
to  call  those  who  had  been  bidden  to  the  feast,  and  they 
would  not  come.  Again  he  sent  other  servants,  saying.  Tell 
them  who  have  been  bidden,  Behold  I  have  prepared  my 
dmner :  my  oxen  and  fatlings  are  killed,  and  dl  things  are 
ready :  Come  to  the  feast.  But  some  were  indifferent  and 
went  away — one  to  his  field,  and  one  to  his  merchandise,  and 
others  seized  his  servants  and  insulted  and  slew  them.  And 
the  king  hearing  it,  was  angry,  and  sent  his  troops  and 
destroyed  those  murderers,  and  burned  their  city.  Then  he 
8aid  to  his  servants.  The  feast  is  ready,  but  they  who  were 
invited  are  not  worthy.  Go  therefore  into  the  highways,  and 
as  many  as  you  find,  invite  to  the  marriage  feast.  And  those 
servants  went  into  the  ways^  and  gathered  all  whom  they 
found,  both  bad  and  good.    And  the  feast  was  supplied  with 
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guests.  And  when  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he 
saw  there  a  man  not  having  on  a  wedding  garment.  And 
he  said  to  him,  Friend,  how  is  it  that  you  have  entered  here 
not  having  on  a  wedding  garment  ?  And  he  was  speechless. 
Then  the  king  said  to  his  servants :  Bind  his  feet  and  hands, 
and  take  and  cast  him  into  the  darkness  which  is  without. 
There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  For  many 
are  called,  but  few  are  chosen." 

This  parable  is  designed  to  exemplify,  first,  the  reception 
the  kingdom  of  God  met  from  the  Jews;  and,  next,  the 
admission  of  both  evil  and  good,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  to 
seats  in  the  church,  or  professed  assembly  of  Christ's  disci- 
ples, as  though  they  were  acceptable  guests ;  but  none  of 
them,  however,  are  to  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  ble^ings 
of  salvation  but  those  who  have  a  wedding  garment  That 
those  to  whom  the  servants  in  their  first  and  second  mission 
announced  that  the  feast  was  ready,  represent  the  Jews,  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  they  had  been  previously  apprised 
that  there  was  to  be  a  feast,  and  invited,  when  it  should  be 
prepared,  to  attend  it  As  the  notice  beforehand  that  there 
was  to  be  a  feast,  and  that  they  were  to  be  asked  as  guests, 
represents  the  notice  that  was  given  beforehand  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  about  to  be  instituted  among  the  Jews, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  called  to  partake  of  its  blessings ; 
it  is  obvious  that  those  to  whom  the  marriage  banquet  was 
announced  in  that  manner  were  Jews,  as  they  alone  were 
apprised  beforehand  of  the  approaching  institution  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  guests  afterwards  called  from  the 
highways  denote  those,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  to  whom 
the  call  of  the  gospel  was  addressed,  after  it  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Jewish  nation. 

To  unfold  the  parable  we  must  trace  the  parallel  between 
the  king's  son  and  the  Messiah,  between  the  feast  and  the 
blessings  proffered  to  men  in  consequence  of  the  institution 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  between  the  several  classes  called 
to  the  feast  and  those  to  whom  the  call  of  the  gospel  was 
addressed,  and  between  the  man  without  a  wedding  garment 
and  those  who  have  not  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

1.  The  king's  son  was  the  heir  of  his  throne.  The  insd- 
tation  of  a  feast  in  oonsequence  of  his  marriage,  was  apublio 
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and  joyful  recognition  of  him  as  such,  and  approbation  of  his 
marriage ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  invitation  to  distin- 
guished persons  in  tibe  realm,  who  stood  in  intimate  relations 
to  the  monarchy,  to  attend  the  feast,  was  a  summons  to  them 
to  testify  their  interest  in  the  arrangements  that  were  made 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  monarchy,  and  pledge  their  hearty 
and  grateful  allegiance.  It  was  an  occasion,  therefore,  of 
great  moment  to  the  kingdom.  The  cheerful  acquiescence 
of  the  nobles  and  immediate  officers  and  supporters  of  the 
government,  and  cordial  expression  of  attachment  and  devo- 
tion to  the  royal  family,  was  adapted  to  strengthen  the 
government;  while  a  refusal  to  attend  the^feast  implied  a 
total  want  of  respect  for  the  monarchy  and  indiflference  whe- 
Uier  it  was  perpetuated  or  not,  and  was  consequently  as  gross 
an  insult  as  could  be  offered  to  it. 

So  he  whose  public  recognition  as  the  heir  of  his  throne 
and  kingdom,  the  king's  acknowledgment  of  his  son  as  his 
heir  represents,  is  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Father,  who  at  the 
institution  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  publicly  invested 
with  all  authority  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  now  reigns  with 
the  Father  on  his  throne.  And  he  was  openly  proclaimed 
to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  such  at  the  inauguration  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  they  were  called  to  recognise  him  in  that 
character  by  accepting  the  blessings  he  proffered  to  them  m 
the  gospel.  The  reception  which  that  proffer  met  from  them 
was  consequently  of  the  utmost  moment  to  God  and  his  king- 
dom. In  joyfully  accepting  it,  they  to  whom  it  was  made 
would  but  have  tendered  to  God  the  honor  that  was  due  to 
him  ;  while  in  rejecting  it  they  exhibited  a  total  disregard  to 
his  rights  and  glory,  and  treated  him  and  his  government  as 
unworthy  of  their  regard.  It  was  in  fact,  therefore,  the 
greatest  affront  they  could  offer  to  him — a  scorn  of  his  claims, 
denial  of  allegiance,  and  a  virtual  assumption  of  an  independ- 
ence of  his  sway. 

As  the  king's  son  was  not  to  enter  on  the  formal'and  public 
exercise  of  the  government  of  the  kingdom  until  the  sceptre 
was  transferred  to  him  by  his  father ;  so  Christ  was  not  to 
enter  on  his  open  and  visible  reign  on  the  earth  until  the 
close  of  the  present  dispensation,  when  he  is  to  be  publicly 
crowned  as  its  king,  and  reign  over  all  nations  for  ever  and 
ever.— Dan.  vii.  18, 14,  28.    Eev.  xi.  15. 
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2.  The  parallel  of  the  feast  to  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
which  it  represents.  The  feast  was  given  after  the  marriage^ 
and  presented  the  son  to  the  guests  as  the  heir  of  the  sceptre ; 
and  their  acceptance  and  participation  of  the  feast  was  to  be 
a  recognition  of  him  in  that  relation,  and  expression  of  their 
submission  and  allegiance  to  him.  So  the  call  of  the  gospel 
presented  the  Son  of  God  as  the  monarch  who  is  hereafter  to 
sway  the  sceptre  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  and  the 
invitation  to  accept  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  that  are  con- 
ferred on  believers  in  this  life  is  an  invitation  to  recognise 
him  in  that  character  and  pledge  allegiance  to  him.  As  the 
reign  of  the  king's  son  was  future,  and  was  not  to  commence 
till  the  throne  was  transferred  to  him  bj  his  fitther,  so  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  over  his  kingdom  here  is  not  to  com- 
mence till  his  public  inauguration  as  the  king  of  this  world 
at  the  close  of  the  present  dispensation,  and  the  subjugation 
of  all  dominions  and  all  nations  to  his  empire.  And  as  the 
feast  consisted  of  tasteftil  food,  for  the  nourishment  and  invi- 
goration  of  the  body,  so  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  which 
tiiey  represent  are  the  gifts  which  are  the  means  of  spiritual 
life  and  energy  to  the  soul ;  the  renewing  influences  of  the 
Spirit ;  the  teachings  of  the  word ;  the  comforts,  supportSi 
and  joys  of  communion  with  God ;  and  a  life  of  fiuth,  prayer, 
and  the  hope  of  redemption. 

8.  The  parallel  of  those  who  were  notified  beforehand  of 
the  feast,  and  invited  to  be  guests,  and  the  Jews.  Those 
who  were  first  invited  to  be  guests  were  doubtless  those  cour 
nected  with  the  court  and  in  important  stations  in  the  king* 
dom,  whose  public  approval  of  the  monarch's  proceedings 
was  especially  due  to  him  and  to  his  son.  They  were  pro- 
fessedly the  friends  of  the  king;  they  stood  in  intimate 
relations  to  him;  they  were  the  persons  whose  position 
made  it  most  clearly  their  duty  to  yield  a  prompt  and 
ardent  concurrence  with  his  wishes,  and  whose  approval  and 
allegiance  were  most  essential  to  the  stability  of  his  son's 
government  Yet  when  the  servants  announced  to  tiiem 
that  the  feast  was  ready,  and  called  them  to  attend  it^  they 
would  not.  This  indicated  a  total  want  of  proper  respect  fiar 
tiie  king  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom ;  and  implied  either 
that  they  were  indifferent  whether  the  father  transmitted  his 
sceptre  to  his  son  or  not;  or  else  that  they  had  become  dia- 
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latisfied  with  their  dynasty  and  were  conspiring  to  overthrow 
it,  and  grasp  the  supreme  power  themselves  or  transfer  it  to 
others. 

And  this  was  precisely  the  part  acted  by  the  priests,  rulers, 
and  leaders  of  the  Jewish  people  at.the  first  proclamation  to 
them  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.  The  priests,  expositors 
of  the  law,  and  all  of  the  educated  classes  especially,  bad 
been  apprised,  not  only  by  the  ancient  prophets,  but  by  John 
the  Baptist,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand,  and 
called  to  repentance,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  secure 
the  blessiugs  of  Messiah's  reign.  Yet  when  Christ  was  actu- 
any  presented  to  them,  and  publicly  acknowledged  by  the 
Father  as  his  Son,  as  at  his  baptism  and  on  other  occasions, 
they  to  a  man,  as  far  as  the  narratives  of  the  apostles  indi- 
eate,  refused  the  blessings  which  he  invited  them  to  received 
The  king  then  sent  other  servants  to  those  who  had  been 
invited,  to  inform  them  that  he  had  provided  an  expensive 
and  rich  feast  for  them,  and  urge  them  to  attend  it ;  but  some 
not  caring  for  it,  went  one  to  his  field,  and  one  to  his  traffic, 
and  others  seized  his  servants  and  abused  and  slew  them. 
And  this  corresponds  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  especially 
of  the  higher  classes,  towards  the  apostles  and  others,  whom 
Christ  commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them  after  he 
had  closed  his  ministry  and  ascended  to  heaven.  There  was 
a  new  proclapaation  of  the  gospel  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  land 
afterwards,  corresponding  to  the  second  notification  by  the 
king's  servants,  that  the  feast  was  ready,  and  invitation  to 
attend  and  partake  of  it.  But  some  heard  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  went  to  their  fields  and  traffic  as  though  the  gospel 
had  no  claims  to  their  attention,  or  was  of  far  less  importance 
&an  the  culture  of  their  grounds  and  the  pursuit  of  their  mer- 
chandise by  which  they  gained  the  means  of  this  life's  good ; 
while  others  seized  the  apostles  and  other  early  preachers, 
and  some  of  them  they  imprisoned,  scourged,  and  subjected 
to  a  variety  of  injuries,  and  others  they  put  to  death.  Thus 
Peter  and  John  were  imprisoned ;  then  they  and  the  other 
apostles  were  beaten ;  Stephen  was  stoned ;  James  was  killed ; 
and  after  Paul's  conversion  many  attempts  were  made  to  take 
his  life. 

4.  Parallel  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  abused 
and  slew  the  king's  servants,  and  the  retribution  with  which 
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the  Jews  were  visited  for  their  rejection  of  the  call  of  the 
gospel,  and  persecution  of  the  apostles  and  other  Christian 
teachers.  The  king  was  indignant  at  the  scorn  with  which 
his  principal  subjects  treated  his  feast,  and  the  cruelty  with 
which  they  insulted  and  murdered  his  servants ;  and  he  sent 
his  troops  and  put  the  murderers  to  death  and  burned  their 
city.  And  that  was  the  identical  doom  to  which  the  Jewish 
priests  and  rulers,  and  the  population  of  the  capital  who  fol- 
lowed and  supported  them,  were  consignei  About  forty 
years  after  Christ's  crucifixion  the  Boman  armies,  which 
Qod  had  appointed  to  that  office,  swept  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  higher  ranks  and  vast  crowds  of  the  common  people 
of  the  Jews  to  the  grave  by  the  sword;  and  captured, 
sacked,  and  burned  Jerusalem,  and  made  it  a  heap  of  ruins. 
What  more  graphic  picture  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  in 
respect  to  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  retributive 
judgments  with  which  they  were  smitten  for  their  unbelief 
and  rebellion,  could  have  been  drawn  in  so  few  strokes  by 
even  the  pencil  of  inspiration  1 

6.  Parallel  of  the  new  mesaures  which  were  taken  to  obtain 
guests  for  the  feast,  with  the  new  proclamation  that  was  made 
of  the  gospel  to  men.  '^  Then  the  king  said  to  his  servantSi 
The  feast  is  prepared,  but  they  who  were  bidden  are  not 
worthy.  Go  therefore  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  you 
find  invite  to  the  feast  And  the  servants  went  out  and 
gathered  all  whom  they  found  both  bad  and  good."  The 
invitation  now,  instead  of  being  confined  to  those  who  were 
originally  bidden,  was  addressed  to  whomsoever  the  servants 
happened  to  meet  in  the  public  ways,  and  without  any  regard 
to  their  character. 

And  there  was  a  similar  change  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
gospel  was  preached,  about  six  or  seven  years  afler  Christ's 
ascension,  when  the  Jewish  people  had  as  a  body  rejected 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  and  entered  on  a  blind  and  obsti- 
nate persecution  of  those  who  preached  and  who  embraced 
it  The  persecution  and  death  of  Stephen  drove  many 
believers  into  the  neighboring  countries,  where  they  preached 
the  gospel  to  all  whom  they  met,  whether  Jews  or  G^entilea^ 
and  large  accessions  to  the  church  from  the  latter  speedily 
took  place  at  Cffisarea,  Antioch,  and,  within  a  brief  period, 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Greecei  Macedonia,  and 
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Italy.  These  pagans,  the  votaries  of  the  most  debasing  reli- 
gioDS,  were  to  the  Jews,  the  people  adopted  by  God  as  his 
own,  what  the  promiscuous  passengers  of  the  highways,  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions,  evil  and  good,  were  to  the  noble  and 
dignified  persons  whom  the  king  originally  invited  to  the 
feast 

6.  Parallel  between  those  who  were  gathered  from  the 
highways  to  the  feast,  and  those  who  were  induced  to  profess 
an  acceptance  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  by  joining  the 
company  of  Christ's  followers.  There  was  a  large  number 
gathered  from  the  highways  to  the  feast ;  as  many  as  the 
king  had  originally  designed  to  entertain,  and  consisting  of 
bad  as  well  as  good.  So  a  great  crowd  was  gathered  into  the 
church  after  a  general  and  promiscuous  offer  of  its  blessings 
was  made  to  all  who  would  accept  them,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  whether  good  or  evil.  And  as  those  who  entered 
the  house  where  the  feast  was  given  did  not,  by  their  mere 
entering  it,  secure  an  actual  participation  of  the  feast,  but 
only  snch  of  them  as  had  the  requisite  wedding  garment;  so 
those  who  entered  the  church  by  a  profession  of  faith  did  not 
thereby  secure  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
only  such  of  them  as  had  the  requisite  repentance,  faith,  and 
love.  As  the  guests  at  the  feast  did  not,  by  their  acceptance 
of  it,  become  subjects  of  the  Son's  rule,  but  only  manifested 
their  acquiescence  in  his  inheriting  the  sceptre,  and  pledged 
their  allegiance  ;  so  those  who  enter  the  church  do  not 
thereby  become  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  form 
which  it  is  to  receive  at  Christ's  second  coming;  but  only 
profess  their  allegiance  to  Christ  and  acceptance  of  his  king- 
dom as  their  everlasting  inheritance  when  he  comes  to  reign 
over  it  in  its  triumphant  form.  The  blessings  they  imme- 
diately obtain  by  entering  the  church  with  a  true  faith  and 
love  are  not  the  actual  possession  of  that  kingdom,  but  only 
the  spiritual  gifts  that  are  preliminary  to  it,  namely  the 
renewing  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  the  teach- 
ings of  the  word,  the  ordinances  of  worship,  communion  with 
Ood,  and  the  supports  and  comforts  of  faith  and  hope  in 
Christ  which  believers  enjoy  under  the  present  dispensation 
of  trial  preparatory  to  the  full  rewards  of  a  resurrection,  and 
glorious,  holy,  and  blissful  life  in  the  eternal  kingdom  he  is 
to  establish  at  his  second  coming. 
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7.  The  parallel  of  the  guest  without  a  wedding  garment,  to 
those  who  enter  the  church  without  the  holy  affections  which 
are  requisite  to  their  being  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  princes  of  the  East  were  accustomed  to  furnish  the  guests 
whom  they  invited  to  a  feast,  with  splendid  robes  which  they 
were  to  wear.  The  guest  who  was  without  a  robe,  thereforei 
had  deliberately  refused  one  that  had  been  offered  him,  and 
appeared  in  his  own  dress,  either  out  of  disregard  to  propri- 
ety, or  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  king  of  whose  bounty 
he  was  designing  to  partake.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
he  was  speechless  when  asked  by  the  king  how  he  came  there 
not  having  on  a  wedding  garment?  He  could  offer  no  jus* 
tification  of  his  attempt  to  partake  of  the  feast  while  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  proper  conditions  of  it  He  was  bound 
hand  and  foot,  therefore,  and  turned  out  into  the  darkness 
without — the  feast  being  in  the  night — and  compelled  by  his 
bonds  to  remain  there,  unable  either  to  enter  among  the  guests 
again  or  to  depart,  and  lament  his  folly  in  debarring  himself 
from  the  enjoyments  of  the  feast  In  like  manner  a  mere 
entrance  into  the  church  does  not  constitute  men  children  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  visible  church  is  not  that  king- 
dom,  any  more  than  the  hall  or  reception-room  of  the  king's 
palace  was  the  kingdom  over  which  his  son  was  to  reign* 
A  mere  union  to  the  church,  or  public  profession  of  £uth  in 
Christ,  is  not  a  qualification  for  that  kingdom.  A  peculiar 
character,  a  special  relation  to  Christ  is  essential  as  a  condi* 
tion  of  it ;  and  that  relation,  which  is  a  justification  by  fiuth 
in  his  blood,  is  conferred  by  God  himself  as  the  wedding  robs 
was  by  the  king,  and  is  what  is  symbolized  in  the  New  Tes* 
tament  by  a  white  robe,  which  is  called  the  righteousness  of 
the  saints.  Those  who  enter  the  church  and  remain  in  it 
without  that  robe,  who  do  not  directly  and  with  all  the  heart 
accept  Christ  by  faith  as  their  righteousness  and  salvatioOi 
cannot  be  admitted  into  his  kingdom.  They,  like  the  guest 
who  refused  a  wedding  garment,  refuse  the  justification  whioh 
God  bestows,  and  which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  admis- 
sion to  his  kingdom.  They  are  guilty  of  an  open  affront  to 
him  in  attempting  to  gain  the  blessings  of  salvation  withonl 
accepting  it  as  a  gracious  gifl;  and  he  is  obliged,  in  vindioa* 
tion  of  himself,  to  exclude  them  from  his  kingdom,  and  bind 
them  in  the  darkness  without^  where  they  will  be  oompeUsd 
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to  realize  the  greatness  of  the  blessings  which  they  have  for- 
feited, and  to  feel  the  impossibility  of  their  supplying  their 
wants  fipom  any  other  quarter. 

The  parable  teaches  several  important  lessons. 

First:  What  a  dark  picture  it  presents  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  Jews,  God's  chosen  people,  towards  the  kingdom 
ot  the  Messiah,  which  God  had  through  their  prophets 
annonnced  to  them,  was  about  to  be  instituted  in  the  world  1 
•Instead  of  welcoming  that  kingdom,  they  refused  its  bless- 
ings, some  treating  them  with  utter  neglect,  as  unworthy  of 
their  consideration,  and  others — their  priests,  rulers,  and 
teachers  of  the  law — conspiring  against  his  apostles  and 
ministers,  and  persecuting  and  slaying  them;  as  though 
tliey  were  apostates  from  him,  and  propagators  of  a  false 
instead  of  a  divine  religion  I  What  an  awful  exhibition  of 
nnbelief,  perverseness,  and  malignity  1 

Next :  The  external  visible  church  of  the  present  dispen- 
sation is  not  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  persons  who  belong  to 
that  chnrch  only  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  who  consti- 
tute the  kingdom  of  God,  that  the  persons  gathered  from 
the  highways  into  the  king's  palace  bore  to  those  who  were 
actually  to  partake  of  the  marriage  supper.  As  the  invited 
gncst  did  not  by  entering  th6  palace — ^by  which  he  professed 
lo  accept  the  invitation  to  the  feast  on  the  conditions 
on  which  it  was  proposed — secure  a  participation  of  the 
feast,  but  by  refusing  the  wedding  garment  the  king  had 
provided  for  him,  excluded  himself  from  it; — ^so  those  who 
enter  the  visible  church  by  a  profession  that  they  believe  in 
Christ,  and  accept  his  kingdom  as  their  inheritance,  do  not 
by  that  act  secure  an  admission  to  his  kingdom,  while  they 
in  fiw5t  reject  his  blood  as  the  ground  of  their  justification. 
This  is  taught  expressly  in  the  announcement  with  which 
the  parable  is  closed — For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

Third:  The  righteousness  of  Christ, — amnion  to  him  by 
feith,  and  reliance  on  him  for  pardon  and  acceptance,  are  the 
only  means  of  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Those 
who  reject  that  method  of  acceptance  will  be  excluded  from 
that  kingdom,  and  consigned  to  an  eternal  night  without,  in 
a  state  as  helpless  and  hopeless  as  that  of  the  invited  guest, 
who  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  into  the  darkness 
without^  where  was  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
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XV.     THE  TEN  VIRaiNS. 
Matthew  zzr.  1-18. 

'^  Then  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  likened  to  ten 
virgins  who  took  their  lamps  and  went  forth  to  meet  the 
bridegroom.  And  five  of  them  were  wise  [or  considerate], 
and  five  were  foolish  [or  without  forethought].  They  that 
were  foolish  took  their  lamps,  but  took  with  themselves  no 
oil  [that  is,  no  oil  besides  that  contained  in  their  lamps]. 
But  the  prudent  took  oil  in  their  vessels  along  with  their 
lamps.  And  as  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all  drowsed 
and  slept  But  at  midnight,  a  cry  was  heard :  Behold  the 
bridegroom  cometh ;  go  ye  forth  to  meet  him.  •  Then  all 
those  virgins  arose  and  trimmed  their  lamps.  And  the 
foolish  said  to  the  prudent.  Give  us  of  your  oil ;  for  our 
lamps  are  gone  out  But  the  wise  answered  and  said: 
There  would  not  by  any  means  be  enough  for  us  and  you : 
go  ye  rather  to  those  who  sell  and  buy  for  yourselves :  And 
while  they  were  gone  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came.  And 
they  who  were  ready  entered  with  him  to  the  wedding  feasti 
and  the  door  was  shut  Afterwards  the  other  virgins  came, 
and  said ;  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us.  But  he  answered  and 
said ;  Verily  I  say  to  you,  I  know  you  not  Watch  there- 
fore, for  you  know  not  the  day,  nor  the  hour,  in  which  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh." 

This  parable  is  prophetic,  and  the  period  which  it  is 
designed  to  illustrate,  is  that  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  to  establish  his  throne  on  the  earth,  as  is  shown 
by  the  predictions  of  the  preceding  chapter,  in  which 
it  is  foretold,  that  as  the  days  of  Noe  were,  so  also  ihe 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  to  men  generally,  who, 
immersed  in  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  will  be 
taken  by  surprfte.  Christ  commanded  his  disciples,  there- 
fore, to  be  watchful,  because  it  is  not  known  in  what  hour 
he  shall  come ;  and  foreshows  by  this  parable,  that  many 
who  thus  profess  to  be  his  disciples,  and  are  looking  for  hk 
coming,  will  be  found  unprepared  to  meet  him. 

The  parable  is  drawn  from  the  procession  and  feast  that 
usually  followed  a  Jewish  marriage.    A  Jewish  wedding 
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was  celebrated  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents ;  but  the 
bridegroom,  during  the  evening  that  followed  the  marriage, 
oonducted  his  bride  in  a  public  procession  to  his  own  dwell- 
ing, where  he  gave  to  those  who  formed  the  procession,  a 
.nuptial  feast  Each  one  who  belonged  to  the  escort  bore  a 
burning  lamp  or  torch ;  and  the  burning  of  the  lamp  at 
their  arrival  at  the  bridegroom's  house,  was  a  condition  of 
being  admitted  to  the  feast  None,  it  would  seem  from  the 
parable,  were  received  as  guests  who  had  not  burning 
limps ;  and  none  who  had  lamps,  who  did  not  walk  in  the 
procefision,  and  enter  with  the  bridal  party.  They  who 
affiled  for  admission  after  the  attendants  of  the  bride  and 
Inidegroom  had  entered,  w^e  rejected  as  strangers.  In 
order  to  an  analogy  between  this  and  the  events  that  are  to 
mark  Christ's  coming,  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  to  come 
visibly,  and  as  the  sovereign  of  the  world ;  that  he  is  to  be 
attended  by  his-  bride ;  that  a  festival  is  to  follow  his  arrival ; 
that  there  are  to  be  persons  here  who  will  be  looking  for  his 
0(»ning,  and  expecting  to  partake  of  that  festival ;  that  some 
of  them  will  be  wise  and  some  of  them  unwise ;  and  that  the 
wise  will  be  admitted  to  the  feast,  but  the  unwise  will  be 
excluded.  It  is  accordingly  foreshown  (Rev.  six.  6-9) 
that  at  Christ's  second  coming  and  commencement  of  his 
reign  on  the  earth,  his  marriage — by  which  is  meant  the 
inauguration,  or  institution  of  the  risen  saints,  as  kings  and 
priests  in  his  kingdom — is  to  take  place:  and  that  some 
who  dwell  on  the  earth  are  to  be  called  to  the  marriage 
supper.  It  is  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  to  look  for  his 
coming,  and  who  propose  and  expect  to  attend  that  feast, 
which  the  parable  is  designed  to  illustrate. 

1.  The  ten  virgins  took  their  lamps  and  went  forth  to 
meet  the  bridegrooip.  They  were  the  professed  friends  of 
the  bridegroom  and  bride,  therefore,  and  had  been  invited  to 
join  the  procession  and  attend  the  nuptial  feast.  They  took 
their  lamps — which,  like  badges, ^denoted  that  they  belonged 
to  the  wedding  party  and  were  to  partake  of  the  banquet : 
and  they  went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom.  They  did  not 
assemble  at  the  house  where  the  marriage  took  place,  but 
stationed  themselves  in  the  street  or  way  along  which  the 
bridegroom  was  to  conduct  his  bride ;  that  they  might  meet 
him,  congratulate  him  on  his  marriage,  probably,  express 
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wishes  for  his  happiness ;  and  then  either  precede  or  fol- 
low in  his  train. 

So  when  Christ  comes  attended  by  his  angels,  and  brings 
the  risen  saints  with  him,  and  invests  them  with  the  offices 
they  are  to  sustain  in  his  kingdom  on  the  earth ;  there  are 
to  be  persons  and  probably  crowds  on  the  earth,  who  will  be 
aware  that  he  is  speedily  to  appear,  will  regard  themselv^ 
as  of  those  who  are  called  to  that  great  spectacle,  and  wOl 
assume  the  attitude  of  expectants  who  are  ready,  as  the  sig- 
nals of  his  coming  are  seen,  to  go  out  and  meet  him,  and  join 
his  glorious  train.  It  is  the  object  of  the  parable  to  show 
what  the  character:  of  those  persons  js  to  be,  and  what  the 
issue  is  to  be  of  their  purpose  to  gain  admission  to  the  mar- 
riage supper  of  the  Lamb.  If  there  are  not  to  be  such  per- 
sons, the  prediction  of  the  parable  cannot  have  a  fulfilment 
As  the  going  out  of  the  virgins  was  not  simply  to  meet  the 
bridegroom  and  witness  his  passage  towards  his  dwelling, 
but  was  in  order  to  join  the  wedding  train,  and  attend  the 
banquet,  of  which  the  train  were  invited  guests;  so  the 
object  of  the  parties  whom  the  virgins  represent  is  not  to  be 
simply  to  witness  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  clouds,  but  to 
join  his  train,  and  attend,  what  is  called  in  the  Apocalypse, 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb — a  feast  or  banquet  that 
is  to  follow  the  introduction  of  the  risen  saints  into  their 
offices  as  kings  and  priests  in  his  millennial  kingdom.  This 
implies  that  it  is  to  be  known  to  them  that  the  marriage  of 
the  Lamb  is  about  to  take  place,  that  a  festival  is  to  follow 
it,  and  that  they  are  of  the  class  who,  they  suppose,  are  to 
be  called  to  attend  it. 

2.  Five  of  the  virgins  were  wise ;  that  is,  were  considerate, 
and  acted  with  forethought.  They  knew  that  there  were 
certain  conditions  of  an  admission  to  the  supper  of  the 
bridegroom ;  they  must  walk  in  his  train,  they  must  bear  a 
burning  lamp,  and  they  must  enter  the  place  where  the 
feast  was  to  be  given,  when  he  entered  it ;  and  they  took 
the  requisite  care  to  comply  with  those  conditions.  But  five 
of  the  virgins  were  foolish ;  that  is,  weak  and  unreflecting,  and 
took  no  care  to  secure  admission  to  the  feast.  Though  they 
must  have  known  that  their  joining  the  procession  and 
bearing  a  flaming  torch  was  an  essential  condition  of  their 
being  admitted  as  guests  to  the  banquet,  they  neglected  to 
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furnish  themselves  with  sufficient  oil  to  keep  their  lamps 
burning.  Their  slight  stock  was  exhausted,  and  their 
lamps  went  out,  before  the  bridegroom  had  reached  the 
{ilace  where  they  were  stationed. 

S0|  the  parable  teaches,  there  are  to  be  persons  who  will 
propose  to  go  forth  to  meet  the  Bedeemer,  when  be  comes 
with  the  risen  saints,  who  are  denominated  his  bride,  join 
his  train,  and  become  guests  at  his  marriage  supper,  some 
of  whom  will  be  wise,  will  act  with  forethought,  will  com- 
ply with  all  the  conditions  that  are  requisite  to  their  recep- 
tum  at  that  feast^  and  will  be  admitted  as  its  guests ;  while 
others  and  probably  an  equal  nimiber  will  be  foolish,  will 
act  without  due  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  their  be* 
OGming  guests,  and  at  a  moment  when  it  is  too  late  to 
repair  the  defect,  will  find  themselves  without  the  requisite 
qoalifications  for  it.  The  reason  that  these  persons  are  to 
xemain  insensible  of  their  inadequate  preparation,  the  parable 
rqnesents,  is  not  that  they  are  not  Christ's  friends,  and  not 
that  they  are  invited  to  be  his  guests,  but  that  they  are  unwise, 
or  act  without  due  forethought.  The  five  foolish  virgins  were 
doubtless  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  and  were  invited  to 
meet  him  and  be  his  guests ;  and  when  they  went  forth  to 
meet  him,  there  was  nothing  in  their  appearance  that  indi- 
cated that  they  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  feast.  But 
the  burning  out  of  their  oil,  before  they  met  him,  showed 
that  they  were  unfurnished  for  the  office  they  were  to  fill 
in  the  procession,  in  order  to  their  admission  to  the  banquet. 
So  those  unwise  ones  whom  they  represent,  are  doubtless  to 
be,  like  the  others,  professed  followers  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
class  from  whom  the  guests  are  to  be  called,  who  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  feast ;  but  it  is  to  become  apparent  before 
the  Bedeemer  approaches,  that  they  are  not  prepared  for  the 
office  they  must  first  fill,  in  order  to  their  reception  at  the 
feast 

8.  While  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all  drowsed  and 
slept.  Notwithstanding  the  high  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  delay  of  the  bridegroom  was  such  that  their  inte- 
rest began  to  flag,  they  became  drowsy,  and  fell  asleep. 
Those  whom  they  represent  are  also  to  be  led,  by  Christ's 
delay  to  appear,  to  sink  into  carelessness  and  insensibility,  or 
become  occupied  in  the  usual  pursuits  of  life.    That  implies 
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that  they  are  to  look  for  Christ's  coming  at  too  early  a 
period;  and  jfrom  the  delay  their  attention  is  to  become 
weary,  expectation  is  to  lose  its  freshness,  and  they  are  to 
sink  into  forgetfulness,  or  become  engaged  in  the  pleasares 
and  cares  that  would  naturally  occupy  them,  were  they  not 
in  expectation  of  meeting  the  Saviour,  and  attending  the 
feast  that  is  to  follow  his  nuptials. 

4.  But  at  midnight  a  cry  was  heard,  Behold  the  bride- 
groom Cometh :  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.  The  parable  thus 
indicates,  and  we  are  expressly  shown  by  Christ,  Matt 
xxiv.  80,  that  there  is,  immediately  before  Christ's  appear- 
ance, to  be  a  signal  of  his  approach — a  sign  of  the  Son  of 
Man  in  heaven.  Though  the  world  at  large  will  be  taken 
by  surprise,  and  none  will  know  the  hour  of  his  coming,  his 
true  people  will  be  apprised  that  it  is  at  hand. 

5.  The  foolish  virgins,  on  being  roused  from  slumber  by 
the  heralds  of  the  bridegroom,  became  aware  that  they  must 
replenish  their  lamps  with  oil,  in  order  to  their  joining  the 
procession,  and  endeavored  first  to  obtain  it  from  the  wise 
virgins,  and  then  from  those  who  had  it  for  sale,  but  were 
too  late.  So  those,  the  parable  implies,  whom  the  foolish 
virgins  represent,  on  discovering  that  they  are  unprepared 
to  join  the  Eedeemer's  train,  will  endeavor  to  supply  their 
defect,  but  will  find  it  too  late.  Whatever  it  may  be  which 
they  may  lack,  ere  they  have  obtained  it,  Christ  and  his 
train  will  have  entered  the  scene  of  the  feast,  and  the  door 
will  be  shut  against  the  admission  of  any  others. 

6.  The  foolish  virgins,  after  purchasing  oil  for  their 
lamps,  notwithstanding  the  bridegroom  had  reached  his 
house  and  the  guests  had  entered,  proceeded  there  and 
solicited  admission,  as  though  their  not  having  met  and 
accompanied  him  was  no  obstacle  to  their  being  received  as 
guests  at  his  feast;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  the  reply, 
that  he  did  not  know  them :  the  meaning  of  which  is,  douH- 
less, — as  they  had  been  invited  guests, — that  not  having  met 
and  accompanied  him,  and  entered  the  house  ere  the  gate 
was  shut,  he  could  not  recognise  them  as  the  persons  who 
were  to  meet  and  attend  him — ^he  could  not  distinguish 
them  in  the  darkness  that  reigned  without,  from  other 
persons  who  might  wish  unlawfully  to  gain  admission  to  the 
feast 
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So  the  parable  implies,  those  whom  the  foolish  virgins 
represent,  will  solicit  admission  to  the  marriage  sapper  of 
the  Lamb,  after  all  who  are  prepared  to  be  guests  have 
entered,  and  will  be  denied.  Not  having  had  the  requisite 
qualifications  at  the  proper  time,  not  having  conformed  to 
the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  banquet,  they  will  not  be 
reoeived  and  treated  as  though  ihej  had  been  wise  instead 
of  foolish,  as  though  they  had  complied  with  the  conditions 
of  the  feast^  instead  of  having  neglected  them.   , 

.What  that  is  to  be  which  those  represented  by  the  foolish 
virgins  are  to  lack,  and  the  want  of  which  is  to  be  to  them 
what  the  want  of  oil  was  to  the  virgins,  commentators  are 
not  agreed.  Some  suppose  those  whom  the  foolish  virgins 
pqnrcsent  are  to  be  unregenerate  and  hypocritical,  or  self- 
deoeived  in  their  profession  of  love  to  Christ.  That,  how- 
ever, seems  not  to  be  the  indication  of  the  parable.  As  the 
fix>li8h  virgins,  as  well  as  the  wise,  were  invited  by  the 
bridegroom  to  meet  him,  join  his  procession,  and  partite  of 
hk  feast,  and  were  thus  regarded  by  him  as  his  fiiends ; 
80  those  whom  the  foolish  virgins  represent  are  doubtless  to 
be  invited  by  Christ  to  meet  and  welcome  him  at  his  com- 
ings and  partake  of  his  marriage  feast,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  believers.  That  that  which  the  foolish  virgins  lacked 
was  actually  obtained  by  them  afterwards,  though  too  late 
to  allow  their  admission  to  the  banquet,  implies  that  that 
which  those  whom  they  denote  are  to  lack,  is  something 
which  they  are  to  obtain  afterwards,  though  not  in  time  to 
allow  their  admission  to  the  supper  of  the  Lamb.  It  is  indi- 
cated, also,  by  the  consideration  that  it  was  by  a  want  of 
pradence  or  forethought  only  that  the  foolish  virgins  lost 
the  privilege  and  honor  to  which  they  were  invited ;  not 
fiom  hostility  to  the  bridegroom,  a  disposition  to  slight  him, 
or  any  malignant  or  sel&sh  affection  that  made  it  unsuitable 
that  they  should  be  admitted  to  the  feast.  It  is  the  lack  of 
dae  preparation,  therefore,  from  inconsideration  and  want  of 
forethought,  for  Christ's  coming  and  the  great  scenes  of  the 
supper  that  are  to  follow,  that  is  the  defect  of  those  whom 
the  virgins  represent ;  not  an  absolute  want  of  penitence, 
fidth,  and  love ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  exhortation 
with  which  the  Saviour  closes  the  parable — to  live  in  per- 
petual expectation  of  his  coming,  and  preparation  for  it — 
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"Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the 
hour  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  f'  which  implies  that 
a  proper  watchfulness  in  respect  to  his  coming,  will  prore 
to  his  disciples,  what  ^  care  to  supply  themselyes  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  oil,  would  have  been  to  the  foolish  vir- 
gins. 

The  parable  thus  teaches  what  is  expressly  foreshown 
(Rev.  xix  1-9),  that  at  Christ's  second  coming,  the  saints 
whom  he  is  then  to  raise  in  glory,  are  to  be  constituted  his 
bride ;  that  is,  are  to  be  publicly  instituted  in  that  relation 
to  him  as  kings  and  priests  which  they  are  for  ever  there- 
after to  sustain,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  to  reign 
with  him :  and  that  after  that  inauguration  there  is  to  be  a 
festival  answering  to  a  marriage  feast  Beyond  this,  it 
teaches  also  that  all  living  believers  are  to  be  invited  to  thai 
festival,  but  that  a  large  share  of  them  are  to  exclude  them- 
selves by  a  want  of  proper  qualifications ;  and  that  though 
they  are  afterwards  to  acquire  that  which  they  at  first 
lacked,  they  are  nevertheless  to  be  denied  admission  to  the 
feast. 

The  great  lesson  of  the  parable  thus  is,  that  watchfulness 
for  Christ's  coming,  a  special  preparation  for  it  by  a  vivid 
faith  in  its  vicinity,  and  a  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  the 
affections  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  meeting  him  and  join* 
ing  his  train,  is  essential  to  an  admission  to  the  festival  a* 
the  inauguration  of  the  risen  ^nts  in  their  kingly  and 
priestly  offices.  This  watchfulness  is  enjoined  by  Christ  on 
many  occasions,  and  is  urged  in  a  very  emphatic  manner  in 
,  the  Apocalypse,  by  indicating,  like  the  parable,  that  those 
who  neglect  it  will  be  exposed  to  shame.  ^  Behold,  I  oome 
as  a  thief.  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth  and  keepeth  his 
garments'*  on,  ready  to  go  forth — "lest,"  if  unrobed — "he 
walk  naked,  and  they  see  hid  shame"  (B;ev.  xvi  16).  This 
implies  that  if  unrobed,  as  it  were,  and  slumbering;  if 
inconsiderate  of  his  coming ;  if  given  up  to  ease  and  thought* 
lessness — ^if  not  in  absolute  expectation  and  watchfulness  fer 
his  appearing,  they  cannot  be  prepared  for  it ;  nor  for  the 
honors  and  joys  to  which  they  are  to  be  admitted,  who  tare 
waiting  and  longing  for  it  What  the  state  of  those  who  aare 
to  be  admitted  to  the  festival  is  to  be  in  other  respeotfl^ 
compared  to  that  of  those  who   are   excluded  from  it; 
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whether  they  are  to  be  changed  to  immortal,  and  are  to  be 
caught  up  together  with  the  risen  saints  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air;  and  the  others  are  to  be  debarred  from  that 
change  for  the  time,  though  perhaps  probable,  is  not  made 
known. 


XVI.      THE  TALENTS. 
Matthew  zzr.  14-30. 

"  Moreover,"  the  kingdom  of  heaven  '*  is  like  a  man  who, 
travelling  abroad,  called  his  servants,  and  delivered  to  them 
his  property :  and  to  one  he  gave  five  talents,  to  another 
two^  and  to  another  one ;  to  every  one  according  to  his 
peculiar  ability ;  and  immediately  he  departed.  And  he  who 
had  received  five  talents  went  and  wrought  with  them,  and 
made  other  five  talents.  And  likewise  he  who  had  two,  he 
also  gained  other  two.  But  he  who  had  received  one,  went 
and  digged  in  the  earth  and  hid  his  lord's  money.  And 
after  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  came  and  reck- 
<med  with  them*  And  he  who  had  received  five  talents, 
brought  other  five  talents,  saying :  Lord,  thou  deliveredst 
unto  me  five  talents.  Behold  other  five  talents  I  have  gained 
in  addition  to  thenu  And  his  lord  said  to  him :  Well,  good 
and  faithful  servant.  .  Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  respect  to 
a  few  talents  ;  I  will  intrust  you  with  many.  Enter  into  the 
joy  of  thy  lord.  And  he  also  came  who  had  received  two 
talents,  and  said :  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  to  me  two  talents. 
Behold  two  other  talents,  I  have  gained  in  addition  to  them. 
And  his  lord  said  to  him :  Well,  good  and  faithful  servant. 
Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  respect  to  a  few  talents ;  I  will 
intrust  you  with  many.  Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord. 
And  he  also  came  who  had  received  one  talent,  and  said : 
Lord,  I  knew  that  thou  art  an  hard  man,  reaping  where 
thou  hast  not  sown ;  and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not 
strewed :  and  being  afraid,  I  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the 
earth.  Behold,  thou  hast  thine.  And  his  lord  answered 
and  said  to  him:  O  wicked  servant  and  slothful,  thou 
knewest  that  I  reap  where  I  have  not  sown,  and  gather 
where  I  have  not  scattered?  Thou  oughtest  then  to  have 
placed  my  money  with  the  money  dealers,  and  when  I  came 

VOL.  VUI.— NO.  IL  18 
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I  might  have  received  mine  own  with  interest  Take  there- 
fore from  him  the  talent,  and  give  it  to  him  who  has  ten 
talents.  For  to  every  one  that  has  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  abound.  But  from  him  who  hath  not,  even  that  which 
he  has  shall  be  taken  :  And  cast  the  unprofitable  servant 
into  the  darkness  that  is  without.  There  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

Though  this  parable  is  not  declared  by  Christ  to  be  an 
exemplification  of  the  kingdon^^of  God,  yet  that  is  undoubt- 
edly its  office,  and  he  and  those  of  his  disciples  whom  he 
intrusts  with  the  care  of  his  kingdom  here,  are  the  persons 
in  whom  the  master  and  his  servants  have  their  parallel. 

The  lord  of  the  servants,  when  he  committed  his  property 
to  their  care,  was  about  to  travel  into  a  distant  country. 
The  corresponding  period  in  Christ's  administration,  was 
that  of  his  commanding  his  disciples  to  preach  the  goq)el 
and  make  disciples  in  all  nations,  immediately  before  his 
ascension  to  heaven. 

The  persons  to  whom  the  lord  committed  his  property, 
were  his  own  servants ;  who  belonged  to  him,  as  slaves,  or 
were  bound  by  express  engagement  to  his  service,  over 
whom,  therefore,  he  had  authority,  and  who  were  justly  re- 
sponsible to  him  for  their  conduct.  Those  to  whom  Christ 
at  his  ascension  intrusted  the  care  of  his  interests  here,  were 
his  disciples,  whom  he  had  expressly  called  to  his  service  as 
apostles  and  teachers,  taught  them  the  work  which  lie 
assigned  them,  and  given  them  authority  to  perform  the 
offices  which  it  involved — to  teach  all  nations,  to  baptize 
them,  and  to  instruct  and  excite  them  to  obey  all  his  com- 
mandments. It  is  the  apostles  and  preachers  of  the  gospel 
whom  the  servants  of  the  parable  represent ;  not  believera 
in  Christ  generally :  teachers  and  ministers  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  preaching  of  the  word,  the  initiation  of 
believers  into  the  church,  and  the  instruction  and  discipline 
of  them  in  respect  to  the  various  duties  of  the  Christian 
life — not  the  persons  promiscuoudy  who  constitute  ike 
church.  They  are  official  persons,  who  have  a  special  work 
intrusted  to  them;  who  are  called  to  act  in  a  peooliir 
sphere. 

That  which  was  intrusted  to  the  servants  was  their  lord's 
money ;  his  property  that  was  distinct  from  themselves^  on 
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tlie  supposition  that  they  also  were  his  property,  and-  that 
might  be  used  directly  by  them  or  transferred  to  others  so  as 
to  be  made  to  yield  an  increase.  It  was  not  their  own  per- 
sons, it  was  not  their  skill  in  their  several  spheres,  it  was  not 
their  life,  health,  cultivation,  or  happiness.  It  was  his  silver, 
his  money  ;  property  that  was  distinct  from  themselves,  and 
which  they  were  to  employ  so  as  to  secure  an  increase  or 
augmentation  of  it  to  him.  That  which  they  were  to  do  was 
the  addition  of  other  talents  to  those  which  they  received.' 
So  that  which  Christ  intrusted  to  his  apostles  and  other 
teachers  of  the  gospel,  is  not  each  one's  own  person,  piety,  or 
salvation ;  it  is  something  wholly  external  to  themselves,  of 
which  they  have  the  care,  and  to  which  they  may,  by  ful- 
fflUng  the  duties  with  which  they  are  charged,  gain  an 
inerease.  It  is  accordingly  his  church,  the  unofficial  com- 
pany of  his  disciples,  whom  the  apostles  and  other  teachers 
were  to  have  the  care  of,  to  teach  and  govern,  and  to  which 
they  were  by  preaching  and  baptism  to  make  additions.  As 
the  servants  of  the  parable  made  accessions  to  their  lord's 
money  by  using  it  according  to  its  nature  and  the  customs  of 
the  age  of  borrowing  and  giving  interest  for  the  use  of  money ; 
90  the  apostles  and  other  preachers  of  the  gospel  were  to 
make  accessions  to  the  company  of  Christ's  disciples  by  the 
means  appointed  to  that  end ;  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to 
all  nations,  the  baptism  of  believers  by  which  they  made  pro- 
fession of  their  faiih  and  became  members  of  the  church,  and 
the  instruction  of  them  in  all  the  duties  which  Christ  en- 
joined. This  is  exemplified  by  Paul  in  his  exhibition  of  the 
diurch  as  a  field  or  plantation,  and  the  work  of  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  as  that  of  husbandmen,  some  of  whom  sowed 
the  seed,  and  others  watered  the  plants,  while  God  gave  the 
increase.  The  lord  of  the  servants  distributed  his  property 
to  his  servants  according  to  their  several  abilities.  Each  one 
bad  as  much  as  his  powers  and  skill  qualified  him  to  employ, 
and  no  one  had  more.  So  Christ  intrusted  to  each  of  his 
apostles,  and  now  intrusts  to  his  ministers,  a  share  of  the  inte- 
rests of  his  church  that  equals  their  several  abilities.  There 
is  no  one  who  has  not  a  sphere  of  activity  and  influence  that 
demands  all  his  powers.  There  is  no  one,  though  weak,  who, 
if  he  make  a  proper  use  of  his  powers,  will  not  find  himself, 
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bj  the  blessing  of  God,  equal  to  the  care  of  the  interests  with 
which  he  is  intrustefl. 

Two  of  the  lord's  servants  who  were  upright  and  laborious, 
used  his  money  for  the  ends  for  which  it  was  intrusted  to 
them,  and  added  large  gains  to  it ;  while  the  third,  who  was 
wicked  and  slothful,  instead  of  using  the  sum  committed  to 
him,  hid  it  in  the  ground.  So  the  upright  and  faithful  miius- 
ters  of  Christ  devote  themselves  to  the  work  with  which  they 
are  charged ;  preach  the  gospel  to  men,  gather  large  acces- 
sions of  believers  into  the  church,  and  labor  to  form  them  to 
that  character  which  Christ  requires  of  his  disciples ;  but  the 
wicked  and  slothful  refuse  the  proper  duties  of  their  office. 
The  gospel  which  it  is  their  business  to  preach  they  keep  out 
of  sight ;  no  believers  are  added  to  the  church  by  their  instru- 
mentality ;  and  no  efforts  are  made  by  them,  by  instruction, 
warning,  and  example,  to  purify  those  who  bear  Christ's 
name  and  cause  them  to  walk  worthy  of  the  gospel.  These 
two  classes  are  now  seen  in  the  sacred  office,  as  broadly  dis- 
tinuished  by  their  respective  characteristics  as  the  servants 
in  the  parable  who  are  their  representatives  were. 

After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  the  servants  returned  and 
reckoned  with  them.  He  held  them  responsible  for  the 
money  he  had  committed  to  their  charge,  and  for  the  use 
they  had  made  qf  it.  So  Christ  after  a  long  period  is  to 
return  and  call  the  ministers  of  his  word  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  exercised  the  office  with  which 
they  hat-e  been  charged.  He  will  hold  them  responsible  for 
the  trust  he  has  committed  to  them. 

As  the  good  and  faithful  servants  had,  during  the  absence 
of  their  lord,  acted  in  their  sphere  as  his,  and  with  a  proper 
regard  to  his  interests,  so  when  they  appeared  before  him  at 
his  return,  they  presented  to  him  as  his,  both  the  talents  they 
had  received  and  those  they  had  gained.  They  set  up  no 
private  claims  in  contravention  of  his ;  they  uttered  no  inti* 
mations  that  in  committing  the  talents  to  them  and  departing 
to  a  distant  country  he  had  resigned  to  them  the  ownership 
of  the  property,  and  left  them  as  its  masters  to  act  in  its  use 
independently  of  him.  As  they  had  received  the  money 
from  him  in  their  relation  as  his  servants,  so  on  his  return 
they  recognised  him  as  their  lord,  and  the  owner  both  of  the 
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property  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted  and  of  the 
gains  they  had  added  to  it  So  the  faithful  preachers  of  the 
gospel  regard  themselves  as  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  pro- 
claim the  word,  and  fulfil  the  various  duties  of  their  office 
with  a  supreme  reference  to  his  will.  The  churches  that  are 
committed  to  their  care,  and  the  believers  who  are  added  to 
Aem  by  their  instrumentality,  they  regard  as  his  property, 
not  as  their  own,  and  will,  at  their  appearance  at  his  tribunal, 
present  them  to  him  as  his.  On  the  other  hand  ihe  wicked 
and  unfiuthful  servant,  though  be  did  not  claim  the  talent 
intrusted  to  him  as  his  own,  assumed  that  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  employ  it  for  his  lord's  benefit,  and  claimed  the 
right  of  appropriating  his  time  and  labor  exclusively  to  his 
own  interests.  The  very  reason  which  he  offered  for  burying 
Ae  talent  was,  that  his  lord  was  a  hard  master,  reaping  where 
he  had  not  sowed,  and  gathering  where  he  had  not  scattered ; 
which  was  equivalent  to  asserting  that  hisJord  had  no  right 
to  exact  a  use  of  his  money  from  the  servants  to  whom  he 
intrusted  it ;  but  that  in  taking  the  profit  of  it  obtained  by 
their  labor  he  reaped  where  he  had  not  sown  and  gathered 
where  he  had  not  scattered.  He  openly  held,  therefore,  that 
the  servant  was  th#  proper  owner  of  all  the  gains  that  were 
made  by  him  from  his  lord's  money ;  and  that  if  his  lord 
were  not  a  hard  and  unrighteous  master  he  would  allow  him 
to  hold  it  as  his.  As  then  he  denied  the  right  of  his  lord  to 
any  gains  he  might  make  from  the  use  of  the  talent,  and  was 
resolved  not  to  work  for  his  benefit ;  while  yet  he  was  afraid 
if  he  appropriated  any  gains  he  might  make  from  the  money 
to  his  own  use,  his  lord  would  exact  them  from  him;  he 
thought  he  could  escape  the  difficulty  on  the  one  hand  by 
preserving  the  talent,  and  on  the  other  by  not  earning  any- 
thing from  it,  under  the  persuasion  that  if  no  gains  were 
made  from  it,  his  lord  could  not  demand  any ;  and  thence, 
that  in  returning  the  talent,  he  would  give  all  that  was  due 
to  his  lord  and  evade  all  liability  to  punishment  So  unfaith- 
ful and  unprincipled  ministers  of  Christy  while  they  admit 
that  the  church  with  which  they  are  intrusted  belongs  to 
him,  in  effect  assume  that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
devote  themselves  to  his  service  in  preaching  his  gospel  and 
winning  believers  to  him ;  but  claim  the  right  of  acting  inde- 
pendently of  him,  and  of  appropriating  their  labors  exclu- 
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siyely  to  their  own  benefit ;  and  maintain  that  all  that  thej 
can  be  held  responsible  for  is  the  preservation  and  return  of 
that  which  is  committed  to  them  as  they  received  it,  without 
either  accession  or  diminution.  To  wear  the  badges  of  their 
office,  to  keep  up  an  organization,  to  go  through  the  routine 
of  public  services,  is  all,  thej  assume,  that  can  be  demanded 
of  them. 

The  good  and  faithful  servants  the  lord  approved  and 
commended.  He  promised  to  intrust  to  them  still  greater 
sums  of  money,  and  invited  them  to  enter  into  the  joy  of 
their  lord.  They  were  admitted  to  the  feast  which  he  made, 
and  shared  in  the  exhilaration  and  pleasure  which  he  feh 
from  the  prosperous  condition  of  his  affairs.  So  the  faithful 
ministers  of  Christ  are  to  be  approved  by  him,  and  intrusted 
with  still  more  important  offices  in  his  kingdom.  They  are 
to  be  admitted  to  his  presence  also,  and  to  shsCre  in  the  joy 
which  the  glory  fif  his  kingdom  and  the  progress  of  the  work 
of  redemption  yields  him. 

The  unfaithful  servant  was  rejected  and  condemned  on 
the  very  ground  which  he  offered  in  justification  of  himself. 
K  he  believed  that  his  lord  .would  infallibly,  when  he 
returned,  demand  not  only  the  talent  fie  had  intrusted  to 
him,  but  the  interest  also  or  profit  it  might  fairly  be  made 
to  yield,  though  he  thought  it  unjust,  he  should  have  acted  on 
it  as  a  certainty,  and  taken  care,  therefore,  to  avoid  blame  and 
punishment,  by  using  the  talent  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  his 
lord's  expectation.  Instead  of  that,  by  his  own  representa- 
tion of  himself,  he  took  the  very  course  that  necessarily 
brought  him  into  controversy  with  his  lord ;  for  he  und^- 
took  to  justify  himself  by  denying  his  lord's  rights,  and  ac- 
cusing him  of  unreasonableness  and  extortion.  He  not 
only  refused  to  do  his  duty,  but  he  assailed  his  lord  with 
insults  and  calumnies.  He  was  deprived,  therefore,  of  the 
talent,  and  instead  of  being  admitted  to  the  feast,  the  joyous 
banquet  of  his  lord,  was  cast  into  the  darkness  without, 
where  was  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  In  like  manner 
the  unfaithful  ministers  of  Christ  will  be  condemned  on  the 
ground  which  they  offer  as  the  justification  of  their  unfiuth- 
fulness.  In  the  assumption  of  the  sacred  office,  they  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  Christ  commissions  them  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  win  disciples  to  him,  and  that  he  will  demand 
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of  them  the  proper  fruits  of  that  work.  In  refosiDg  that 
duty,  therefore,  and  perverting  the  office  to  their  own  pri- 
Tate  ends,  they  take  the  course  that  must,  by  their  own  pro- 
ftsaon,  draw  on  them  Christ's  displeasure,  and  debar  them 
from  a  place  in  his  kingdom.  The  evil  servant  made  it  appa* 
rent  that  he  was  not  a  proper  person  *  to  be  any  longer  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  his  lord's  money.  Why  should  it 
be  continued  in  his  hands  after  he  had  openly  refused  to 
employ  it  for  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given  him,  and 
denied,  with  insults  and  calumnies,  that  his  lord  had  any 
title  to  his  services  ?  In  like  manner  unfaithful  ministers 
will  have  given  the  most  ample  proof  that  they  are  not 
suitable  persons  to  be  intrusted  with  any  further  offices  in 
Christ's  kingdom.  Why  should  they  be  continued  in  offices 
in  which  they  have  not  only  refused  to  perform  the  duties, 
but  have  denied  that  Christ  has  a  right  to  exact  them? 
Instead,  therefore,  of  being  admitted  to  the  rewards  of  his 
kingdom,  they  will  be  cast  into  the  darkness  without,  where 
is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

This  parable  is  prophetic,  and  its  prediction  of  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  classes  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  has  received 
a  conspicuous  verification  in  every  age.  The  good  and 
fikithful  ministers  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  great  ends 
of  their  office,  in  preaching  the  gospel,  in  winning  believers 
to  the  profession  of  their  faith,  and  in  instructing  and  per- 
fecting them  in  holiness,  and  making  them  meet  for  his 
kingdom ;  and  they  have  been  crowned  in  all  ages  with  a 
measure  of  success,  very  much  in  proportion  to  their  fidelity. 
The  wicked  and  slothful  ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  equally  distinguished  for  omitting  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, and  gather  believers  into  the  church,  for  contenting 
themselves  with  merely  keeping  up  a  church  organization, 
and  a  round  of  rites  and  external  worship,  and  for  a  perver- 
sion, of  their  office  to  their  own  ends,  as  though  they  owed 
no  responsibility  to  Christ  They  are  eminently  without  the 
spirit  of  their  Master,  and  are  formalists,  worldlings,  or 
false  teachers,  who  in  some  form  set  up  themselves  in  the 
place  of  Christ,  or  substitute  a  false  and  selfish  system  in 
'  place  of  the  gospel  of  his  salvation. 

The  parable  teaches  that  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ 
are  to  be  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  here  by  being  exalted 
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to  still  more  important  offices  in  his  kingdom  at  his  second 
coming.  As  the  fstithful  servants  were  to  be  rewarded  for 
their  fidelity  and  success  by  being  intrusted  with  many 
talents ;  so  the  £uthful  ministers  of  the  gospel  whom  they 
represent,  are  to  be  rewarded  by  being  advanced  to  higher 
offices  as  teachers  and  rulers  in  Christ's  kingdom.  This 
prediction  of  the  parable  is  thus  in  harmony  with  the  Apo- 
calypse, which  foreshows  that  the  holy  dead  are  to  be  raised 
at  Christ's  coming,  and  constituted  kings  and  priests  unto 
God,  and  to  Christ,  and  are  to  reign  with  him  on  the  earthy 
Eev.  XX.  4-6 ;  v.  9,  10.  It  accords  also  with  Dan.  vii.  18, 
22,  27,  in  which  it  is  revealed  that  the  saints  are,  at  the 
period  of  Christ's  receiving  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  to 
take  the  kingdom,  and  to  possess  it  for  ever  and  ever.  And 
as  that  kingdom  is  to  be  a  kingdom  over  all  people,  natioi^ 
and  tongues,  under  the  whole  heavens,  it  indicates  that  men 
are  still  to  exist  in  the  natural  life,  and  that  it  is  over  them 
that  the  saints  are  to  reign  as  kings.  If  not,  over  whom  is 
it  that  they  are  to  reign  ?  If  there  are  to  be  none  in  the 
natural  life — if  all  are  to  be  risen  saints,  or  saints  changed 
to  the  same  glory,  according  to  the  doctrine  generally  held 
— ^who  are  to  be  their  subjects  ?  How  can  they  reign,  if  no 
intelligent  beings  are  placed  under  their  authority  ?  How 
can  they  be  one  another's  subjects,  if  they  are  all  glorified 
saints,  and  all  glorified  saints  are  kings  ?  This  part  of  the 
parable,  like  those  prophecies,  is  inexplicable,  unless  the 
doctrine  taught  in  every  part  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures^ 
though  generally  overlooked  and  rejected,  is  true,  that  men 
are  to  continue  in  the  natural  life  after  Christ's  coming  and 
commencement  of  his  millennial  reign  on  the  earth. 


Art.  n.— Notes  on  Scripture,  Excerpts,  Short 
Comments. 

Isaiah,  chap.  iv. — ^This  chapter  has  respect  to  a  time 
"  when  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth  of  the 
daughters  of  Zion,  and  shall  have  purged  the  blood  of  Jeru- 
salem fix)m  the  midst  thereof."    This  time  has  not  yet  come. 
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Jerasalem  is  still  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles.  A  Turkish 
mosque  is  erected  upon  the  site,  it  is  said,  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon, — and  the'  Jews  are  still  in  their  dispersion  and 
unbelief  But  when  the  predicted  time  shall  come,  "  then 
the  Lord  will  create  (or  re-produce)  over  every  dwelling- 
jdaoe  of  Mount  Zion,  and  over  .the  places  of  her  solemn 
aasemblies,  a  cloud  and  a  smoke  by  day,  and  the  shining  of 
i  flaming  fire  by  night,"  &c. 

This  passage  clearly  alludes  to  the  pillar  of  fire  that  gave 
light  to  the  camp  of  Israel  in  the  desert  by  night,  and  to  the 
pillar  of  cloud  in  which  he  went  before  them  by  day.  Such 
a  visible  token  of  the  divine  presence,  the  prophecy  seems  to 
wry,  shall  at  the  time  predicted  become  stationary  over  the 
holy  mountain  of  Zion.  Will  this  be  literally  fulfilled  ?  or 
IB  it  an  allegory  ?    Time  will  show. 

Isaiah  viii.  16.  The  chief  advantage  of  Israel  was  (as  the 
apostle  Paul  assures  us  (Rom.  iii.  2)  that  to  them  were 
onnmitted  the  oracles  of  Ood.  But  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
went  to  them  and  was  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of 
offence,  &c.,  and  the  nation  stumbled  and  fell  (see  Isaiah 
▼liL  14,  15),  then  this  advantage  wa^  taken  away.  Israel 
was  cast  off,  and  the  Gentiles  were  called.  This  is  intro- 
duced in  the  passage  above  referred  to.  "  Bind  up  the 
testimony,  seal  the  law  among  my  disciples"  The  first  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  were  called  disciples.  The  sacred  records 
were  to  be  bound  up  and  sealed,  and  committed  to  this  new 
people  as  complete.  The  next  verse  describes  the  prophet 
(who  personates  in  this  passage  the  humanity  of  the  Messiah, 
as  is  proved  by  Heb.  ii.  18),  as  waiting  for  Jehovah,  who 
hideih  his  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob  ^  and  as  hohing  for  him 
tiU  the  appointed  time  of  Israel's  rejection  shall  be  accom- 
plished. This  period  is  now  current — when  will  it  termi- 
nate ?  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  one.  Yet 
the  first  disciples  earnestly  desired,  and  intently  looked  for 
that  event  as  the  blessed  hope.  (Tit.  ii.  IS  ;  Rev.  xi. ;  Acts 
i6.) 

I^iah  xi.  4.  With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the 
wicked.  This  passage  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  same  event 
as  2  Thess.  iL  8 :  "  And  then  shall  that  wicked  be  revealed 
whom  the  Lord  shall  coJasume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouthy 
and  shall  destroy  by  the  brightness  of  his  coming."    This 
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passage  in  Isaiah  is  followed  by  a  description  of  that  happy 
state  of  the  earth  which  is  commonly  called  the  Millenniam.  • 
'^  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  young 
lion  and  the  fatling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them,"  &c.  (See  the  whole  context)  Is  this  an  allegory? 
If  so,  can  we  understand  by  it  less  than  the  extinction  of  all 
natural  evil,  and  of  all  moral  evil  too?  But  is  it  not  to 
be  literally  fulfilled?  Are  we  prepared  to  say  that  the  lion, 
the  wolf^  the  leopard,  the  tiger,  fed  in  paradise  as  beasts  of 
prey  now  feed  ?  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  their  ravenous 
propensities  came  upon  them  as  a  part  oC  the  curse  ?  Is  it 
not  more  strange  that  one  animal  sho^dd  prey  upon  another, 
than  that  Christ  (when  he  shall  come  again  as  the  Lord  from 
heaven  and  assume  the  dominion  of  the  earth  as  the  seoond 
Adam)  should  restore  the  pnnueval  peace  which  prevailed 
during  the  period  of  Adam's  innocency  ?  Our  early  noticms 
are  so  deeply  impressed  upon  us  that  it  is  difficult  to  remoye 
them  and  to  substitute  others  in  their  stead.  But  whatever 
be  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  this  much  is  clear,  that  it  is 
descriptive  of  a  state  of  things  which  will  follow  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  man  of  sin,  and  of  that  wicked  which 
Paul  teaches  us  will  be  accomplished  by  the  brightness  of 
the  Lord  s  coming.  These  verses,  then  (viz.  the  5th,  6th, 
7th,  8th,  9th  of  the  11th  chap,  of  Isaiah),  may  be  read  as 
the  sequel  to  the  first  twelve  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of 
2  Thess. 

Isaiah  xiii.,  verses  4  to  13.  A  learned  writer  says: 
this  passage  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
"Jehovah  Sabaoth,"  translated,  Lord  of  Hosts.  We  are 
not  to  understand  it  of  the  Deity  absolutely,  or  of  the  Father 
personally  distinguished,  but  of  the  Son  as  announced  to 
come  with  his  "  holy  myriads,"  as  in  the  prophecy  of  Enoch, 
Jude  14,  15,  or  in  the  149th  Psalm,  with  which  he  says 
this  passage  (in  Is.  xiiL  4-13)  is  parallel.  These  holy 
myriads  will  consist,  as  he  supposes,  of  '^  angels  and  glorified 
men,"  which  are  called  the  armies,  or  shining  hosts  of  heaven. 
In  this  character  he  revealed  himself  to  Joshua  as  captain  of 
the  Lord's  hosts.  Josh.  v.  14;  see  Matt.  xxv.  31.  When 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory  and  all  the  holy 
angels  with  him,  &a 
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Jeremiah  xxxi.  85-37.  The  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gromorrah  was  entire :  no  remnant  was  left.  Such  also  was 
the  destruction  of  Babylon  of  old  (Isaiah  xiii.  19),  and  such 
will  be  the  destruction  of  mystical  Babylon  (Bev.  xviiL  21). 
Such  it  is  predicted  also  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  image  (Dan  ii.  85)  and  of  the  kingdom  symbol- 
ized by  the  fourth  beast.  (Dan  vii.  11.)  But  the  leaving 
of  a  remnant  under  every  dispensation  was  to  distinguish  the 
judgments  which  should  befal  the  Jews.  Thus  far  we  have 
seen  it  verified,  and  it  will  be  found  true  to  the  end  of  time 
(Jer.  xxvi.  28).  "  Fear  not,  O  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord,  .... 
for  I  will  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations  whither  I  have 
driven  thee.    Yet  I  will  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee." 

In  the  prophetical  writings  **the  world"  generally  sig- 
nifies that  part  of  the  human  race  with  which  the  church 
of  God  is  concerned — the  nations  among  whom  God's  peo- 
ple are  mingled — ^in  whose  temporal  interests  they  are  in- 
volved— among  whom  they  are  exposed  to  temptation  and 
eorruption,  if  not  to  hatred  and  persecution.  The  exprea- 
sbn  of  Paul  in  Acts  xvii.  81  is  peculiar :  "  Because  he  has 
appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  (•hmv^v^i)  earth  * 
{fchich  18  inhabited).  In  the  time  of  this  apostle,  the  Bomans 
called  their  empire  Imperium  orhis  teirarum ;  and  Augustus 
Csesar  is  said  to  have  taxed  the  whole  {•inAviuiv)  world  (Luke 
iL  1),  which  of  course  can  mean  only  that  portion  of  the 
world  which  was  subject  to  that  power.  "The  reason," 
says  Jurieu,  "  why  God  takes  no  notice  of  so  many  great 
events  that  happen  without  the  bounds  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire ;  of  the  great  empires  that  are  established,  the  nations 
that  are  overturned,  the  bloody  wars  that  are  everywhere; 
and  insists  only  on  the  fourth  monarchy,  or  the  Boman 
empire,  is  because  God  reveals  not  future  events,  but  with 
respect  to  the  church  which  he  loveth,  and  which  he  con- 
ducts, and  which  he  will  instruct  concerning  his  will.  Now, 
the  church  was  to  be  inclosed  within,  or  very  nearly  within, 
the  bounds  of  the  Boman  empire.  I  know  that  there  were 
Christian  churches  in  Persia,  and  it  may  be  in  some  of  the 
Indies.  But  all  this  'was  but  a  small  matter.  Euphrates 
•was  the  bound  of  Christianity, — it  spread  very  little  be- 
yond it.  The  church*therefore  had  no  need  to  know  what 
should  happen  beyond  it,"  &c.  On  this  ground  many  suppose 
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the  day  of  the  Lord's  advent  will  be  especially  terrible  to 
apostate  Christendom,  or  the  Soman  empire  symbolized  by 
the  fourth  beast  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel. 

Isaiah  xxxii.  5.  The  word  which  in  this  place  is 
translated  vile  person  (Nabal)  signifies  literally  "  that  which  ^ 
is  fallen,"  "faded,"  or  "decayed  " — (proprie  emarddus).  It 
sometimes  signifies  "  an  impious,  wicked  man "  (homo  ira- 
plus,  sceleratus)  1  Sam.  xxv.  26.  This  term  probably  gave 
rise  to  an  expression  we  find  in  2  Thess.  ii.  8,  "Man  of 
Sin." 

Isaiah  xlv.  18.  In  this  place  it  is  said  God  formed  the 
earth  to  be  inhabited ;  and  see  Isaiah  xlviii.  18,  19.  Bat 
the  apostle  Paul  tells  us,  Eom.  viii.  28,  that  this  creation  is 
now  subjected  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  indeed,  but  through 
him  that  subjected  it  in  hope.  The  earth  does  not  now 
answer  the  end  and  design  for  which  it  was  created.  An 
enemy  has  usurped  the  dominion  over  it,  and  led  captive  at 
his  will  the  greater  portion  of  the  human  race.  In  number- 
less instances  the  noblest  productions  of  the  earth  are  per- 
verted to  evil.  Man's  prevarication  has  disordered  the 
course  of  nature,  and  all  inferior  animals  have  been  made  to 
participate  in  the  evil  which  has  come  from  that  source. 
Surely  the  earth  was  very  diflFerent  from  its  present  con- 
dition when  God  pronounced  it  very  good.  Consider  the 
disorder  in  the  elements  experienced  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  every  climate.  Consider  again  that  the  fairest 
parts  of  the  earth  to  this  day  lie  desolate.  See  whole  races 
of  men  pining  in  want,  in  ignorance — appearing  scarcely 
4iuman — savages,  some  of  them  even  cannibals.  And  what 
is  worse,  look  at  man  in  those  countries  where  his  intellect 
is  most  cultivated.  How  many  abuse  their  superior  ad- 
vantages to  dishonor  God,  and  establish  more  firmly  the 
dominion  of  sin.  And  are  things  always  to  remain  thus? 
Will  God  be  frustrated  of  his  purpose  ?  If  he  has  made  the 
earth  to  be  inhabited,  to  be  subdued  by  man,  and  to  be 
replenished  by  him  to  its  utmost  capacity,  will  not  that  pur- 
pose some  day  be  realized?  Listen  to  the  apostle  Paul: 
"The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  (or  of  creation) 
waiteth  for  (t.  e.  is  directed  to)  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God."  But  why  ?  because  the  creatlire  (i.  c.  the  creation  or 
this  earth  of  ours)  shall  (at  that  time)  be  delivered  from  the 
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bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God  (Horn.  viii.  19,  21).  This  abuse,  therefore,  is 
permitted  only  for  a  season.  It  will  continue  only  while 
Satan  is  permitted  to  retain  his  power  in  this  world.  When 
he  shall  be  expelled,  the  disorder,  which  came  in  with  him, 
will  also  cease.  The  earth  cursed  of  God,  and  cursed  by 
being  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Satan,  will  for  ever  be 
delivered  from  such  debasing  bondage.  Man,  being  placed 
under  a  new  dominion  an4  under  holy  influences,  will  be 
allowed  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  in  its  restored 
condition,  and  made  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
then  will  have  come. 

How  loDg,  dear  ^vioar,  oh,  how  long 
ShaU  thy  blest  hour  delay  ? 

Isaiah  xlv.  11.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  and  his  maker:  Ask  me  of  things  concerning  my 
sons,  and  concerning  the  work  of  my  hands  command  ye 
me."  Or  as  Bishop  Lowth  has  it,  "Do  ye  question  me 
concerning  my  children?  and  do  ye  give  me  directions  con- 
oeming  the  works  of  my  hands  ?"  The  preceding  context  of 
this  passage  is  cited  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  Bom.  ix.  20 : 
"Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?*'  In  the  next  verse  (v.  12)  of  this 
passage  also,  God  refers  to  his  relation  and  right  as  creator : 
'*I  have  made  the  earth  and  created  man  upon  it ;  I,  my 
hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  host 
have  I  commanded." 

The  doctrines  of  grace  and  election  must  all  be  resolved 
into  this — Man  is  lost,  and  he  who  thus  deals  with  him  is 
his  creator  and  the  creator  of  all  things.  Verse  13,  "  I  have 
raised  him  up  in  righteousness,  and  I  will  direct  all  his 
ways.  He  shall  build  my  city,  and  he  shall  let  go  my  cap- 
tives not  for  price  nor  reward,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts," 
refers  to  a  greater  than  Cyrus,  and  a  far  greater  redemption 
than  that  of  old  from  Babylon,  in  which  a  part  of  one  tribe 
only  returned.  The  sons  and  captives  here  spoken  of  are 
all  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord.  They  are  his  elect  people. 
These,  wherever  and  however  scattered  abroad,  shall  all  be 
gathered  together  in  one,  and  not  the  Jewish  nation  only 
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(John  xi.  52).  The  Jewish  people,  or  the  race  of  Israel,  are 
in  this  place  called  Sons  of  God,  and  all  those  from  among 
the  Gentiles  who  devote  themselves  to  the  God  of  Israel  are 
called  the  Israel  of  God  (Gal.  vi.  16).  Israel  according  to 
the  flesh,  was  an  elect  people,  and  they  were  the  only  elect 
people,  until  God  cast  them  off  for  a  time,  on  account  of 
their  rejection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Now  God  is 
gathering  another  elect  people,  and  putting  them  in  the 
place  of  his  ancient  elect  people,  which  Paul  compares  to 
the  operation  of  grafting  branches  taken  from  a  wild-olive 
tree  into  a  good  olive  tree  (Eom.  xi.  17-24).  That  is  to 
say,  the  sons  whom  God  is  gathering  now  from  among  the 
Gentiles,  are  put  into  the  place  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  natural  posterity  of  Israel.  God  is  in  fact  doing  a  won- 
der equal  to  that  which  John  the  Baptist  told  the  Jews  he 
was  able  to  do — namely,  to  raise  up  of  the  stones  children 
unto  Abraham  (  Matt.  iii.  9).  Yet  in  doing  this  we  see  (as 
in  the  choice  of  Israel)  the  mystery  of  Gt>d's  election.  The 
gospel  has  been  published  among  comparatively  only  a  few 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Why  is  this?  And  in  the 
nations  where  it  has  been  published,  many  are  called  and 
invited,  yet  few  believe  and  come.  Why  is  this  ?  "  Do  ye 
question  me,  says  God,  concerning  my  sons  ?  I  have  made 
the  earth  and  created  man  upon  it."  God  is  not  to  be  inter- 
rogated concerning  the  children  of  his  love.  We  have  no 
right  to  ask  why  few  and  not  many — why  this  and  not  that 
is  chosen.  Let  God  be  true,  though  every  man  be  a  liar. 
But  there  is  no  greater  mystery  in  the  facts  on  which  these 
questions  turn,  than  there  is  in  the  fact  that  Israel  should 
have  been  elected  as  a  nation,  while  all  other  nations  were 
passed  by.  In  fact,  Israel  is  still  an  elect  people,  and, 
though  now  dispersed,  will  at  last  be  gathered  upon  the 
mountains  of  Canaan.  "For  there  shall  come  a  deliverer, 
who  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  frem  Jacob  "  (Rom.  xL 
26 ;  Isaiah  lix.  20),  and  then  shall  they  be  gathered  and 
restored  as  a  nation.  But  previously  to  this  time,  God  will 
have  completed  another  elect  nation — ^that,  namely,  which 
he  is  now  gathering  during  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  to 
the  Gentiles,  into  the  place  which  Israel  according  to  the 
flesh  lost.  This  elect  nation  is  the  chureh  (1  Peter  ii.  9). 
Then  there  will  be  two  elect  nations,  viz.  the  Israel  of  God 
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in  the  resarrection  state — a  glorious  people,  clothed  in 
bodies  of  glory  and  irresistible  strength, — immortal  and 
iiigelic  also,  which,  having  been  gathered  to  meet  the  Lord 
al  his  coming,  will  be  foij  ever  with  their  adorable  head. 
Of  this  body  our  Lord  spake  when  he  said,  *'  Father,  I  will 
that  they  abo  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where 
I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me^"  John  xvii.  24,  which  compare  with  1  Thess.  iv.  17. 
This  body  will  compose  a  nation  of  kings  and  priests  (Rev. 
V.  10 ;  XX.  6).  They  will  reign,  perhaps  visibly,  perhaps 
sometimes  invisibly  ministering  to  men  in  the  flesh,  as  angels 
BOW  do  to  them.  The  other  elect  nation  will  be  restored 
brael  in  the  flesh,  to  whom  shall  then  be  given  preeminence 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  through  whom  all  other 
nations  shall  be  blessed.  We  speak  now  of  the  world  to 
Qome,  or  the  economy  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  we  pray 
ix  when  we  say  "  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Thus  election  marks  the  dealings 
of  God  with  the  lost  race  of  man.  Israel  according  to  the 
flesh,  was  the  elect  nation  for  many  centuries  before  the 
coming  of  Christ;  but  proving  unfaithful,  God  took  away  from 
them  the  kingdom  which  be  had  conditionally  promised  to 
Ibem  (Exodus  xix.  5),  and  for  these  1800  years  and  more 
has  been  gathering  another  elect  people  to  take  their 
place  as  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  out  of  a  few  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  When  this  work  shall  be  accomplished,  then 
a  new  economy,  or  order  of  things,  on  earth  shall  begin. 
Israel,  now  fallen  from  his  high  vocation  as  a  nation,  shall 
be  restored  to  God's  favor  again,  and  shall  acquire  pre- 
eminence as  the  elect  nation  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  but  shall  not  be  admitted  into  that  glorified  nation 
of  khigs  and  priests  which,  during  their  unbelief,  the  Lord 
is  now  calling  and  collecting  chiefly  from  among  Gentiles, 
which  shall  then  literally  reign  as  glorified  men  under  Christ 
their  head  over  this  lower  world,  according  to  the  predic- 
tions in  the  eighth  Psalm. 

These  views  are  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  Armini* 
anism  as  a  system,  and  also  with  the  expectations  of  those 
Calvinists  who  anticipate  a  time  during  the  present  economy 
of  grace  to  the  Gentiles,  when  it  will  no  longer  be  true  thatt 
"  the  many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen.' '    Yet  what  reason 
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have  such  persons  to  expect  that  the  gospel  will  be  preached 
with  better  success  among  the  Hindoos  or  Chinese  than  it 
has  been  among  the  nations  of  Europe  ?  Is  not  human  nature 
the  same  in  all  countries  and  times  ?  Were  not  the  Smp- 
tures  we  have  designed  to  serve  the  church  until  the  second 
coming  of  Christ?  Are  not  their  declarations,  exhortations^ 
injunctions,  promises,  anticipations,  &c.,  as  applicable  in  one 
age  of  this  dispensation  as  in  another,  even  until  the  time  of 
the  end  ?  Will  the  tnie  church  on  earth,  during  this  dispensa- 
tion, cease  to  be  a  liUle  flock  f  Will  it  cease  to  have  tribular 
tioili  in  the  world }  Will  the  world  and  the  devil  cease  to  be 
adversaries  of  the  church  till  the  Head  of  the  church  appean 
and  summons  his  saints  with  the  Archangel's  trump  ?  Axe 
not  then  these  interpretations  of  prophecy  which  teach  us  to 
expect  the  calling  and  conversion  of  aU  nations,  and  of  oS 
men  of  every  nation,  and  also  universal  righteousness  over 
all  the  earth  during  this  economy,  at  least  questionable? 
True,  all  things  which  have  been  written  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets  shall  be  literally  fulfilled ;  the  question  is  merely 
as  to  the  time,  whether  they  will  be  fulfilled  in  this  dispen- 
sation, or  whether  there  is  not  a  world  to  come  whereof  these 
things  have  been  written.  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  election 
true,  and  will  it  not  be  exemplified  by  God*s  dealings  with 
our  race  till  Christ  shall  appear  in  his  glory  to  establish  his 
kingdom  with  power  over  this  world  which  he  has  redeemedf 

Isaiah,  chap.  Ix.  ^' Arise,  shine„for  thy  light  is  come,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee,"  &c. 

Scott  admits  that  the  prophecy  recorded  in  this  chapter 
has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  but  he  considers  it  a  figurative 
prediction  of  the  purity  and  enlargement  of  the  church. 
Bishop  Horsley  remarks,  "  The  images  of  the  prophecy  so 
far  exceed  anything  that  has  yet  taken  place,  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  think  the  accomplishment  is  reserved  for  the 
second  advent  of  our  Lord.  This  even  Jerome  is  obliged  to 
confess,  though  &om  'his  great  aversion  to  the  Chiliasts  of 
antiquity,  Bo  was  very  unwilling  to  admit  any  othier  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews  than  their  conversion  to  Christianity." 
But  if  the  epoch  of  the  fulfilment  is  yet  future,  the  second 
verse  intimates  a  season  of  darkness  (gross  darkness),  imme- 
diately preceding  its  accomplishment.  Accordingly  com- 
mentators have  found  in  the  prevalence  of  Mahometaniami 
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and  the  idolatry  and  superstitioii  of  large  branches  of  the 
Christian  church  a  falfllment  of  the  prediction ;  and  Scott 
anticipated  a  still  more  gloomy  scene  just  before  the  Lord 
shall  arise  in  his  meridian  brightness  most  gloriously  to  irra* 
diate  mankind  with  his  beams  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
Other  commentators  expect  the  same  gloomy  scene,  which 
they  suppose  will  be  broken  only  by  the  brightness  of  the 
Lord's  appearing  in  person.  The  difference  arises  from 
different  principles  of  interpretation.  Many  persons  suppose 
this  prophecy  refers  to  restored  Israel,  and  not  to  the  Chris- 
tian ohnrch.  Scott  applies  it  to  the  church,  and  he  cites 
Bishop  Lowth  to  prove  that  "  nothing  is  more  usual  than 
hr  the  prophets  to  describe  the  state  of  the  Christian  church 
by  representations  taken  from  the  Jewish  temple  and  ser- 
Tioe."  But  it  cannot  be  the  Gentile  church  which  is  here 
addressed.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  twentieth  verse  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  where  this  should  begin ;  there  he  will  see 
the  seed  of  Jacob  is  addressed.  Or  if  he  will  consult  the  Sep- 
toagint^  the  Yulgate,  or  the  Arabic  versions,  he  will  find  Je- 
rosalem  expressly  named.  Besides,  the  distinctive  marks 
between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  churches  are  precise  and 
insuperable.  For  example,  ''  Light  is  risen  on  thee  (v.  1) 
while  gross  darkness  shall  cover  the  people  (v.  2).  Oentiks 
shall  come  to  thy  light  (v.  8).  Thy  sons  shall  come  &om 
fiur  (v.  4),  i  e.  be  gathered  from  their  dispersion  among  the 
nations.  The  forces  of  the  Oentiles  shall  come  unto  thee 
(v.  5).  The  sons  of  strangers^  t.  e.  Gentiles,  shall  build  thy 
walls,  and  their  kings  shsll  minister  unto  thee^  for  in  my  wrath 
I  smote  thee  (v.  10),  thy  gates  shall  be  open  continually  that 
men  may  bring  unto  thee  the  forces  of  the  Oentiks,  and  that 
ttetr  kings  may  be  brought  (v.  11),  for  the  nation  and  king- 
dom  (of  the  Gentiles)  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish 
(v.  12). "  Somehow  the  ships  of  Tarshish  are  to  be  employed 
(and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first,  implying  that  the  ships  of 
other  countries  will  also  be  employed)  in  bringing  thy  sons 
from  far,  their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them,  which,  to  say 
the  leasts  is  a  very  awkward  figure  to  express  the  introduction 
of  converts  into  the  church,  though  (without  a  figure)  a  very 
proper  means  of  restoring  the  dispersed  Israelites  to  their 
land  (v.  9).  Again,  there  is  to  be  a  sanctuary  which  is  to 
be  beautified  by  the  fir  tree,  the  pine  tree,  the  box,  the  glory 
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of  Lebanon.  This  sanctuary  shall  be  the  place  of  Jehovah's 
feet,  and  will  be  made  glorious  (v.  13).  This  cannot  refer  to 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  John  saw  descending  from 
heaven ;  for  in  that  he  saw  no  temple  (Bev.  zxi.  22).  Again, 
the  sons  of  them  that  afflicted  diee  (that  is,  of  their  Gentile 
oppressors)  shall  come  bending  to  thee,  and  ^<f^that  despised 
Vice  shall  bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet  and 
call  t}i€e  (what?)  the  city  of  the  Lord,  the  Zion  of  the  Holy 
one  of  Israel  (v.  14).  Thou  shalt  suck  the  milk  of  the  Oen- 
tilesy  and  shalt  suck  the  hreast  of  kings  (v.  16).  Tlty  people 
shall  be  all  righteous,  and  shall  inlierit  Oie  land  for  ever 
(v.  21).  And  passing  on  to  the  sixty -first  chapter,  verses 
four  to  seven,  it  is  said,  they  shall  build  old  wastes^  they  shall 
raise  up  the  farmer  desolaiioiis^  and  they  shall  repair  tite  waste 
cities^  the  desolations  of  many  generations,  and  strangers  shall 
stand  and  feed  your  flocks,  and  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall  be 
your  ploughmen  and  your  vine-dressers ;  but  y^ shall  be  named 
the  priests  of  the  Lord,  and  7nen  shall  call  you  the  ministers 
of  our  God,  and  ye  shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles^  and  in 
their  glory  shall  ye  boast  yourselves. 

There  are  many  more  points  of  contrast.  He  is  a  bold 
interpreter  who  can  construe  all  these  expressions  to  signify 
the  prosperity  of  the  Gentile  church.  Is  there  not  something 
fearfully  wrong  in  a  system  of  interpretation  which  deals  thus 
with  the  word  of  God  ?  Did  the  reader  ever  reflect  upon  the 
probable  influence  which  such  a  system  of  interpretation  must 
have  upon  the  mind  of  an  unbeliever  or  upon  one  that  is 
unlearned  ?  And  yet  prophecy  is  designed  for  the  conviction 
of  such,  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,25.  What  can  such  interpreters  answer 
(which  may  not  be  retorted)  to  the  chimeras  of  Origen  or  the 
extravagances  of  Swedenborg?  Is  not  the  one  system  as 
defensible  as  the  other?  How  can  we  believe  that  the  mul- 
titude of  camels,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah, 
which  the  prophet  says  shall  cover  t/iee  {i  e.  Jerusalem),  r^r 
to  the  Gentile  church  ?  (v.  6.)  By  what  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion more  rational  than  those  of  Swedenborg  can  it  be  shown 
that  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  unto  the 
Gentile  churches,  and  that  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minis- 
ter unto  the  Gentile  churches  ?  But  when  understood  with 
reference  to  the  sacrifices  upon  the  altar  of  God  at  Jerusalem, 
the  expressions  are  intelligible.    Let  the  reader  turn  to  the 
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Bztieth  chapter,  twentieth  verse,  and  apply  the  same  spiritual- 
ising system — horses,  chariots,  litters,  mules,  swill  beasts,  are 
▼ery  inapt  instruments  to  be  employed  in  bringing  converts 
into  the  Christian  churches,  but  very  proper  for  gathering  a 
dispersed  people  like  the  Jews  into  their  own  land.  But 
leaving  these  topics,  a  word  or  two  may  be  added  upon  ver- 
ses nineteen  and  twenty  of  this  sixtieth  chapter.  '*  The  sun 
shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,"  &c.  This  may  be  under- 
stood of  Jerusalem  when  it  shall  be  restored.  The  passage 
does  not  teach  that  the  sun  and  moon  shall  be  destroyed.  It 
may  mean  that  the  light  of  the  Divine  Shechinah  in  its  cloud 
of  glory  shall  rest  over  Jerusalem,  and  supersede  the  necessity 
of  these  luminaries,  as  we  know  it  did  to  tiie  journeying 
Israelites  in  the  desert  See  Isa.  iv.  5.  It  was  probably  this 
light  which  shone  around  Paul  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
IXunascus.  Would  such  an  event  be  a  greater  wonder  than 
has  been  7  If  not,  why  spiritualize  it  on  the  ground  that  if 
understood  literally  it  would  be  incredible  ?  John,  indeed, 
describes  a  city  (Bev.  xxi.  23)  which  had  no  need  of  the  sun, 
bat  that  is  not  the  city  described  in  this  chapter,  for  that  will 
have  no  temple  (Rev.  xxi.  22),  but  this  will  have  a  temple 
(v.  IS).  That  city  will  be  of  no  earthly  material  or  structure. 
It  is  not  to  consist  of  restored  Israel  in  the  flesh,  but  the 
tisen  and  glorified  and  immortal  saints,  the  Israel  of  God,  the 
church  of  the  first  bom.  They  who  are  to  constitute  it  are  called 
joint  heirs  with  Christ,  his  brethren,  his  friends,  his  redeemed, 
the  children  of  his  Father,  his  own  children,  his  witnesses,  his 
bride,  his  members,  members  of  his  body,  of  his  fiesh,  of  Iiis 
bones,  his  fellow  sufferers,  fellow  kings,  fellow  priests.  They 
stand  in  the  most  affectionate  relation  to  him ;  they  are  one 
with  him,  they  are  like  the  angels,  equal  to  the  angels,  clothed 
with  irresistible  strength,  each  having  power  over  all  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  greater  power  even  than  the-arch  fiend.. 
They  will  be  rulers  with  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  inhe- 
riting a  glory  infinitely  transcending  that  which  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  restored  Israel  in  the  habitable  earth  to  come. 

In  what  manner  this  glorious  body  will  have  intercourse 
with  men  in  the  flesh  is  a  mystery  of  which  the  scene  upon 
the  mount  of  transfiguration  was  a  type.  There  were  Moses 
and  Elias  and  the  transfigured  Saviour  in  glory ;  and  there 
were  Peter,  James,  and  John  in  tabernacles  of  flesh.    Pw- 
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haps  the  interoourse  between  the  Lord  and  his  discipleB 
during  the  forty  days  after  the  resurrection  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  mysterious  intercourse  which  will  subsist 
between  the  risen  saints  and  men  in  the  flesh.  But  though 
the  manner  of  the  intercourse  be  inexplicable,  the  fact  appears 
to  be  clearly  revealed.  '*  The  error  of  the  ancient  Chiliasts 
arose  from  not  distinguishing  between  the  risen  saints  of  the 
first  resurrection  and  the  nations  in  the  flesh,  which  will  be 
continued  on  earth  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
first  resurrection,"  and  the  judgment  which  will  then  be 
inflicted  upon  apostate  Christendom.  The  same  error. is 
made  by  some  nowadays.  But  this  distinction,  which  is 
clearly  marked,  opens  plainly  a  thousand  Scriptures  which, 
without  it,  must  be  mystifi^.  To  the  nations  in  the  flesh 
earthly  enjoyments  are  promised.  They  will  build,  plant, 
propagate  their  species,  and  fill  the  earth.  Satan  will  deceive 
them  no  more  for  a  time.  The  curse  will  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, if  not  entirely,  removed  from  the  earth.  The  inferior 
races  of  animals  will  be  deprived  of  their  ferocious  propen- 
sities. In  the  fullest  and  happiest  sense  which  can  be  predi- 
cated of  it,  the  earth  will  be  for  the  habitation  of  man.  These 
things,  however,  are  not  said  of  the  risen  and  glorified  body 
of  Christ's  redeemed.  They  will  not  marry  nor  be  given  in 
marriage,  nor  will  they  die  any  more ;  they  will  need  bo 
earthly  house  or  earthly  city  to  inhabit  The  vast  fabric  of 
creation  will  be  open  to  them,  their  new  natures  and  powan 
giving  them  easy  access.  They  will  not  be  subfecta  like.tlie 
nations  in  the  flesh,  but  rulers  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  being 
conformed  by  the  body  of  the  glory  of  Christ  their  first-bom 
brother.  Whether  these  views  be  according  to  the  Scriptures 
or  not,  they  serve  to  discriminate  those  who  hold  them  from 
the  Chiliasts  of  Jerome's  day  as  well  as  from  some  of  the 
present  day  who  hold  similar  opinions.  ' 


THE  ACCEFTABLS  TSAB  OF  THB  LORD.  * 

Isaiah  Ixi.  2.  "  To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord."  Our  blessed  Lord,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  public  ministry,  applied  to  himself  the  passage  in  whioh 
this  expression  occurs,  as  appears  by  Luke  iv.  16,  19.  He 
added,  "this  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  yoor 
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It  follows^  that  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister 
of  the  circumcision  (Rom.  xv.  8)  and  sent  only  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Matt  xv.  24),  the  medc^  to 
whom  he  was  anointed  to  preach ;  the  brohen-Jieartedj  he  was 
sent  to  bind  up;  the  captives  and  prison-bound,  to  whom  he 
was  sent  to  proclaim  liberty;  and  those  to  whom  he  was 
oommissioned  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord, 
were  of  the  Jewish  nation.  He  preached  to  no  other  peo- 
ple, ard  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  only  was  the  anointed 
one  here  spoken  o^  this  prophecy  must  have  terminated  with 
his  personal  mission  to  that  people.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  inquire  how  the  Jews  were  poor  captives,  prison- 
bound,  and  in  what  sense  these  epithets  must  be  understood 
of  them ;  but  the  purpose  of  these  observations  is  to  inquire 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  "  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord,"  for  this,  too,  must  have  had  a  special  reference  to  the 
Jewish  nation.  The  word  in  the  evangelist,  here  translated 
"acceptable,''  occurs  in  the  following  places,  which  the 
leader  may  consult,  but  it  is  sometimes  translated  accepted 
(Luke  i V.  24 ;  Acts  x.  85 ;  Phil.  iv.  18 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  2).  No 
great  lights  perhaps,  will  be  thrown  on  the  passage  by  the 
comparison  of  these  texts.  Some  suppose,  and  have  endea- 
vored to  prove,  that  our  Lord  began  to  preach  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  year  of  jubilee,  and  the  commission  of  the  preacher 
would  agree  with  the  objects  for  which  that  year  was 
appointed.  The  opinion  is  probable;  yet  many  years  of 
jubilee  had  occurred  between  the  prophecy  and  the  advent 
of  Messiah,  none  of  which  were  acceptable  in  the  sense  of 
the  prophecy ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  expression  appears 
to  be,  that  the  year  appointed  of  Ood  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel  had  come.  During  the  captivity,  the  prophet  Daniel 
was  apprised  of  an  appointed  time  for  this  purpose. 
"  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon 
thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression  and  to  make  an  end 
of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring 
in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and 
prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  most  holy  (Dan.  ix.  24). 
This  period  having  expired,  the  period  for  the  fulfilment  of 
these  glorious  purposes  had  come,  and  the  year  was  accept- 
able, because  appointed  in  the  divine  counsels  for  that 
purpose.    Nothing  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  God.    The 
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divine  word  had  become  incarnate,  the  kingdom  of  God  had 
come  nigh,  and  God  was  ready  to  execute  all  his  gloriooa 
promises  in  behalf  of  his  elect  people.  The  time  was  ful- 
filled, and  the  appointed  and  therefore  the  acceptable  year 
had  come,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  was  preached  as  come, 
and  all  its  blessings  were  offered  to  that  nation  for  accept- 
ance. We  cannot  conceive  why  one  year  should  be  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  another,  except  that  it  had  been 
appointed  for  some  purpose.  The  Sabbath  is  now  acceptable 
to  God  for  his  solemn  worship  only,  because  he  has  ap- 
pointed it  for  that  purpose.  Abel's  offering  was  more 
acceptable  than  Cain's,  because  it  was  appointed  by  God. 
The  idea  may  be  illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the  marriage 
recorded  in  Matt  xxil  4.  In  that  parable  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  which  the  Saviour  preached  as  come  nigh  to  thai 
nation,  is  compared  to  a  marriage  a  king  made  for  his  son. 
"  And  at  the  time,  he  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call  them  that 

were  bidden Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner, 

my  oxen  and  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready. 
Come  to  the  marriage."  The  time  appointed  for  the  mar- 
riage was  the  accepted  time.  Even  an  invited  guest  who 
should  have  gone  before  the  time  appointed  or  after  it^ 
would  not  have  gone  at  a  time  acceptable  to  the  king  for 
the  purpose  named.  The  sense,  then,  in  which  we  are  to 
understand  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  appears  to  be  this 
— th^e  year  had  come  which  God  had  appointed  for  establish- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  or  Messiah's  kingdom,  over  his 
chosen  people — the  year  appointed  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel  had  come. 

Yet  Israel  did  not  regard  the  time.  The  nation  suffered 
the  year  to  go  by  without  heeding  the  glorious  objects  for 
which  it  was  appointed.  The  incarnate  word  went  to  his 
own  (f<(  r«  iii»)  but  his  own  {ii  Jti)  received  him  not 
(John  i.  11).  The  parable  before  cited  represents  the  whole 
body  of  guests  invited  to  the  marriage  as  refusbg  to  come, 
and  the  Lord  at  the  close  of  his  ministry  most  pathetically 
laments  over  Jerusalem,  because  she  knew  not  that  it  was 
the  time  of  her  visitation  (Luke  xix.  41,  44),  or  the  season 
acceptable  to  the  Lord  for  the  gathering  and  redemption  of 
all  her  children  (Matt,  xxiii.  87,  88).  The  appointed  and 
therefore  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  failed  of  its  purpose^ 
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not  because  God  neglected  anything  on  his  part — it  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  do  so — ^but  because  Israel  failed  in 
everything  which  the  appointment  required  on  their  part. 
The  kingdom,  therefore,  which  had  come  to  them,  and  was 
offered  to  them  exclusively  of  all  other  people,  was  taken 
from  that  nation  to  be  given  to  another  (Matt  xxL  48). 
The  elect  nation,  God's  chosen  people,  who  are  still  precious, 
were  permitted  to  stumble  and  fall  save  only  a  few,  or  an 
election  out  of  this  elect  people  (Rom.  xi.  7).  The  word 
translated  year^  should  perhaps  be  understood  in  a  general 
sense.  The  whole  period  of  our  Lord's  preaching  occupied, 
it  is  supposed,  three  and  a  half  years.  It  may  be  intended 
to  comprise  the  whole  or  principal  part  of  that  period — per- 
haps till  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.  We  know  too  that 
God  spared  the  nation  near  forty  years  afterwards,  and  the 
apostles  were  directed  to  offer  the  gospel  first  to  Jews, — in 
&ct^  to  preach  it  at  Jerusalem.  And  Peter  seems  to  say 
(Acts  iii.  19-21),  in  a  public  discourse  to  the  Jews  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  that  if  the  nation  would  even  then  repent, 
(rod  would  send  Jesus  Christ  to  them  again. 

However  this  may  be,  the  failure  of  the  Jewish  nation  to 
improve  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  became  the  occa- 
sion of  proclaiming  an  acceptable  season  («*7«»)  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. A  new  order  of  things  was  then  commenced,  in 
which  it  should  come  to  pass  that  every  man  of  every  nation 
who  feared  God  and  wrought  righteousness  should  be 
acceptable  with  God.  This  Peter  declared  to  Cornelius 
(Acts  X.  35).  Paul  speaks  of  this  fall  of  the  Jews  as  the 
riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminution  of  them  as  the 
riches  of  the  Gentiles  (Hom.  xi.  12),  as  if  their  fall  was  the 
indispensable  pre-requisite  of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles 
(Rom.  xi.  11).  In  2  Cor.  vi.  2,  the  same  apostle  alludes 
to  this  mercy  thus  shown  to  the  Gentiles,  under  the  expres- 
sion of  a  time  accepted^  probably  in  allusion  to  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  Jewish 
nation  (as  well  as  to  Isaiah  xlix.  8).  This  accepted  time 
appointed  for  the  Gentiles  is  still  current.  How  long  it  will 
continue  is  not  revealed,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Gentiles,  who  neglect  and  abuse  these  periods  of 
mercy,  will  be  always  spared,  seeing  that  God  visited  the 
Jewish  people  with  signal  judgments,  issuing  in  their  entire 
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national  destrQCtion  for  the  like  sin.    Indeed,  Panl  settle! 
this  point  in  Bom.  zi.  21. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  words  immediately  following  the 
words  quoted  by  our  Lord,  declare  that  his  commission  was 
also  to  proclaim  "  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God."  By 
not  citing  these  words,  he  intimated  that  this  portion  of  the 
message  with  which  he  was  charged,  was  not  yet  to  be 
delivered.  By  referring  to  the  context,  the  reader  will  see 
that  our  Lord  was  now  just  beginning  to  exercise  his  public 
ministry.  His  great  business  was  to  proclaim  and  offer  the 
kingdom  to  that  people.  The  day  of  vengeance  could  not 
be  proclaimed  till  the  nation  had  been  tried — till  they  had 
«hown  by  their  conduct  that  they  were  despisers  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  their  king.  At  a  subsequent  period,  Yi& 
near  the  close  of  his  public  ministry,  our  Lord  did  proclaim 
the  day  of  vengeance.  (See  Matt.  xxi.  38, 44 ;  xxiii.  84,  SB ; 
Luke  xix.  41,  44)  God  foreknew  the  result,  indeed,  bat 
still  it  was  needful  that  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord 
should  first  be  proclaimed,  and  be  despised  by  the  nation, 
before  the  day  of  vengeance  should  be  announced  as  having 
come  nigh.  This  could  not  be  done  till  the  kingdom  of 
God  had  been  rejected  and  virtually  taken  from  them* 
Had  the  Jews  accepted  the  kingdom,  and  yielded  to  him 
universally,  both  nationally  and  individually,  the  obedience 
of  faith,  the  day  of  vengeance  would  have  been  a  day  for 
their  enemies,  Ps.  Ixxxi.  13, 16 ;  Matt  xxiii.  87.  He  would 
have  exercised  upon  the  Soman  oppressor  the  vengeance 
threatened  in  Ps.  ii.  9.  But  the  Jewish  nation  proving  im- 
faithful,  the  day  of  vengeance  to  their  enemies  was  deferred, 
while  a  day  of  vengeance  soon  overtook  them ;  and  instead 
of  the  vengeance  threatened  to  their  Roman  enemies  and 
oppressors,  a  time  of  mercy  was  opened,  an  acceptable  time 
for  them,  and  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  of  them  an 
elect  people,  to  supply  the  place  of  fallen  Israel.  It  was  an 
astonishing  exhibition  of  mercy  that  God  should  purpose  to 
take  out  of  the  nations  composing  the  very  power  that  put 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  death,  this  subrogated  nation,  as  the  elect 
church.  Yet  so  it  was;  and  in  fact  the  gospel  has  been 
confined  chiefly  within  the  geographical  boundaries  of  that 
power.  Human  reason  would  ask,  why  did  not  God,  in- 
stead of  deferring  the  day  of  vengeance,  rather  hasten  it, 
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and  execute  his  threatened  judgment  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity upon  the  Soman  power  as  well  as  upon  the  Jews  who 
eonspired  with  the  Romans  to  put  to  death  the  Lord  of 
^017?  Why  did  he  not  send  the  apostles  unto  the  nations 
which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  awful  sin  ?  Why  were  not 
China  and  the  other  countries  lying  eastward  of  the  Euphra- 
tes selected  for  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the 
gathering  of  the  church?  We  can  give  no  other  answer  to 
inch  inquiries,  than  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  "  Even 
80^  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight."  Yet  we 
may  see  a  reason  for  the  discrimination  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Bomans,  though  the  Romans  were  the  ruling 
power.  The  Jewish  nation  had  enjoyed  the  greater  privi- 
leges, they  were  abusers  of  greater  mercies,  and  hence  their 
goilt  was  greater.  Hence  the  heathenish  Romans  were 
spared,  and  their  national  existence  prolonged,  while  the 
Jewish  nation  was  swept  from  their  land  as  with  a  flood. 
By  parity  of  reason  we  may  expect  a  still  severer  vengeance 
on  the  nations  of  Christendom  than  that  which  fell  on  the 
Jews,  or  will  fall  at  the  coming  of  Christ  on  the  unevangel- 
ized  nations.  We  enjoy  the  administration  of  the  Spirit^ 
which  was  not  given  during  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ 
to  the  Jews.  The  nations  of  Christendom  have  been,  and 
still  are,  flagrant  abusers  of  God's  mercies,  notwithstanding 
the  better  light  and  more  precious  gifts  they  enjoy.  Hence, 
then,  a  discrimination  will  again  be  made  at  the  winding  up 
of  this  economy  of  the  providence  and  grace  of  God  between 
apostate  Christendom  and  the  Jews.  The  latter  having 
Buffered  the  appointed  vengeance,  a  remnant  of  them  will 
be  gathered,  and  they  shall  restore  the  ancient  desolations, 
and  repair  the  ruins  of  former  times.  And  they  shall 
rebuild  the  cities  that  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
Saracena^  and  Turks,  which  have  lain  waste  from  generation 
to  generation  (Isaiah  Ixi.  4,  6,  the  context  of  the  passage 
which  is  the  subject  of  these  remarks),  while  the  apostate 
Boman  power  will  suffer  a  judgment,  of  which  that  which 
be&l  Sodom  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  was  a  type,  Isaiah 
Ixv.  17-28. 

"  For  behold  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and 
the  former  shall  not  be  remembered  nor  come  into  mind," 
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Commentatois  differ  very  widely  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage.  Clarias,  on  the  words  "  new  heavens,"  sajSi 
*'  they  signify  that  all  things  are  to  be  removed  by  Chrut^ 
so  that  we  shall  seem  to  live  in  a  new  world."  On  the 
words,  "  infant  of  days,"  v.  20,  he  says,  they  seem  to  be  ex- 
plained by  what  follows — "  an  old  man  who  hath  not  filled 
his  days  " — that  is,  they  shall  live  to  the  longest  age,  by 
which  words  what  else  is  signified  but  eternity,  which 
eternity,  if  he  had  intended  to  express  it  oblectis  verbia-^oh- 
scurely — what  more  apt  expression  could  he  have  used  I 
(See  Critici  Sacr.  in  loc.) 

Foverius  interprets  the  passage  thus:  ''I  have  decreed 
(says  God)  to  found  a  new  world — ^for  this  is  what  is  under- 
stood in  the  Scriptures  by  heavens.  The  reign  of  Christ  is  a 
new  world,  much  more  august,  much  more  beautiful,  injini' 
tispartibua^  than  this  which  we  see;  more  ample  also,  and 
more  ornate.  Moreover,  the  invisible  things  even  of  the 
new  world  far  surpass  in  dignity  and  glory  the  most  excel- 
lent things  in  this.  Are  not  Paul  and  Peter  more  beautiful 
and  dignified  than  the  moon  and  the  sun  7  Would  it  not  be 
preferable  that  the  world  should  be  shrouded  in  darkness, 
than  be  deprived  of  the  doctrine  of  these  men  ?  "  On  (v. 
20)  the  words,  "  For  the  child  shall  die  a  hundred  years 
old,"  &C.— quia  puer,  filius  centum  annorum  aufertur — ^he 
says  au/erri  {to  be  taken  off  or  to  die)  is,  to  be  condenmed  by 
the  church,  &o.    (See  Critic  Sacr.) 

Grotius  glosses  the  words  *'  new  heavens  "  thus :  "  Not  as 
before  cloudy,  but  serene,"  and  the  words  "new  earth" 
thus :  "  As  not  desert  and  sterile,  but  inhabited  and  frnit> 
ful."  He  applies  the  prophecy  to  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees, which  he  contrasts  with  the  times  in  which  Antiochus 
persecuted  the  Jews. 

Clericus  quite  agrees  with  Grotius,  both  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  and  the  application  of  the  prophecy. 
Calovius,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  carnal  to  apply 
these  expressions  to  the  land  of  Judea  and  the  times  of 
Antiochus.  Houbigant,  after  citing  the  interpretations  of 
Clarius,  Foverius^  and  Grotius,  remarks :  '*  In  these  three 
commentaries  of  learned  interpreters  the  reader  perceives 
how  great  is  the  discord.  Clarius  understands  'new 
heavens  and  new  earth '  to  signify  eternity,  which  Isaiah 
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▼iahed  to  veil  under  obscure  words.  Foverius  understands 
hy  them,  the  visible  and  invisible  world  which  Christ  creat- 
ed by  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel ;  and  Grotius,  the  prosperous 
state  the  Maccabees  enjoyed.  One  of  them  denies  that  the 
prophecy  is  to  be  fulfilled,  except  in  eternity.  Another  of 
them  will  have  it  that  the  words  of  the  prophet  were  fulfilled 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Cliristian  church.  The  third 
insists  that  they  were  fulfilled  before  the  gospel  was 
preached.  They  agree,  therefore,  neither  concerning  the 
events  predicted,  nor  the  time  of  the  events.  In  one  only 
do  they  agree,  viz.  that  the  words  *  new  heavens  and  new 
earth '  should  be  interpreted  allegorically ;  but  in  doing  this 
they  desert,  from  the  start,  the  words  and  the  sentiment  of 
the  prophet,  each  in  his  own  way."  (Houbigant,  Pre£  ad 
Prophetas.)    Ludificant  omnes  quisque  suo  more. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  foregoing  are  all  the 
opinions  advanced  by  commentators  on  the  passage.  Dr. 
Whitby  (on  2  Peter  iii.  18)  gives  a  paraphrase  of  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  following: 
''But  before  this  conflagration,  or  rather,  besides  this  confla- 
gration " — spoken  of  in  the  tenth  verse — "  we  expect  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth ;  as  if  the  apostle  had  said,  I  have 
hitherto  answered  this  question  of  these  scoffers,  &c.  This 
I  think  fit  to  add  also  in  answer  to  them,  that  we  Christians 
expect  the  coming  of  our  Lord  to  make  such  a  moral  change 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  as  will  amount  to  the  new  crea- 
tion of  heaven  and  earth  promised  to  the  Jews  (Isaiah  Ixv. 
18),  so  that  these  scoffers  shall  have  no  cause  to  doubt  of 
our  Lord's  coming,  &c.  &c.,  since  he  will  come  to  raise  his 
church  by  his  calling  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  faith,  and  so 
to  such  a  glorious  state."  This  is  a  fourth  interpretation. 
It  differs  from  Foverius  and  Grotius  in  referring  the  words 
to  the  future,  and  from  Clarius  in  referring  them  to  a  future 
condition  of  the  church  on  earth.  Scott  agrees  very  nearly 
with  Whitby.  He  says,  "  the  context  requires  us  to  inter- 
pret the  words  in  this  place  of  that  state  of  the  church  on 
earth  which  shall  most  resemble  the  world  of  glory  in 
knowledge,  holiness,  and  felicity,  and  which  will  terminate 
in  it,"  &c. 

Professor  Bush,  in  allusion  to  this  passage,  advances 
another  interpretation,  though  agreeing  with  the  foregoing 
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in  this,  that  no  physical  event  is  intended  by  the  language 
of  the  prophet  The  words  indicate^  according  to  his  view, 
"  the  occurrence  of  some  new  subjective  condition  o/believen^ 
which  enables  them,  with  comparative  ease,  to  pass  from  the 
sphere  of  the  natural  into  the  spiritual,  and  contemplate 
with  unclouded  snrvey  the  grand  realities  of  that  world. 
This  will  be  a  virtual  abolishing  of  the  old  heavens  and 
earth,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  world  to  the  wondering 
gaze  of  the  illuminated  spirit" 

Dr.  Alexander,  after  citing  the  interpretations  of  Aben 
Ezra,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  Burnet  (all  differing  from  each 
other),  says :  *'  Better  than  all  these,  &c.,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  verse,  as  a  promise  or  prediction  of  entire  change  in 
the  existing  state  of  things,  the  precise  nature  of  the  change 
and  the  means  by  which  it  shall  be  wrought  forming  no 
part  of  the  revelation  here." 

We  wonder  greatly  that  learned  men  should  thus  differ  in 
the  interpretation  of  such  plain  words,  and  the  more  when 
we  recollect  that  the  apostle  Peter  (2  Peter  iii.)  evidently 
understood  them  in  their  literal  sense.  What  shall  the 
unlearned  believe,  seeing  that  each  of  these  learned  com- 
mentators is  an  authority  against  the  opinion  of  every  otherl 
Bather  shall  ho  not  abide  by  the  letter,  as  we  all  do  when 
reading  Gen.  i.  1 — In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Behold  I  create  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,  &c  (Isaiah  Izv.  17). 

Fhilo. 


Art.  III. — Theism  :  The  Witness  of  Beason  and  Nature  to 
an  All-wise  and  Beneficent  Creator.  By  the  Bev.  John 
TuUocb,  D.D.,  Principal,  and  Primarius  Professor  of 
Theology,  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrew's,  Scotland. 
New  York :  B.  Carter  and  Brothers.    1855. 

Mr.  Burnett,  a  merchant  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  made 
provision  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  for  premiums 
of  £1800  and  £600,  to  be  paid  at  intervals  of  forty  yean^ 
for  two  Essays  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Existence,  the 
Wisdom,  and  the  Goodness  of  God.    The  first  were  paid,  we 
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believei  in  1814  or  1816.  The  present  work  is  of  the  second 
■eries^  and  was  awarded  bj  the  adjudicators,  Mr.  Isaac 
TayloEy  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  and  the  Eev.  Baden  Powell,  the 
smaller  premium  £600.  It  is  written  in  a  style  jthat  makes 
it  easily  intelligible  by  readers  of  all  classes ;  treats  the 
question  with  ability ;  and  will  happily  subserve  the  ends 
which  the  benevolent  founder  contemplated  in  instituting 
the  Prize. 

The  object  of  the  first  part  of  his  work  is,  to  determine  the 
principle  of  the  argument,  for  the  existence  and  perfections 
of  God,  or  what  are  genuine  and  in&llible  signs  of  his 
being,  wisdom,  and  goodness:  in  his  second  section  he 
presents  a  series  of  those  signs  from  the  various  departments 
of  the  material :  and  in  the  third,  from  the  intellectual  and 
moral  world.  The  fourth  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
difficulties.  Of  these,  the  first  is  &!  the  most  important  and 
the  most  intricate,  chiefly  from  the  vague  notions,  the  subtle 
errors,  and  the  perplexed  controversies  which  have  prevailed 
in  respect  to  it:  and  though  less  disembarrassed  of  perplexi- 
ties^ and  less  lucid  and  demonstrative  than  those  that  follow,  it 
yet  seizes  the  great  points  of  the  question  with  a  vigorous 
grasp,  and  sets  them  forth  in  a  strong  light. 

He  presents  his  "theistio  argument"  in   the  following 
syllogism : 
Order  universaUy  proves  mind. 
The  works  of  nature  discover  order. 
Therefore,  the  works  of  nature  prove  mind. 
By  order  he  means  that  which  takes  place  by  a  law,  which 
has  reference  to  an  end ;  and  which,  therefore,  as  it  is  the 
embodiment  of  an  idea  which  preceded  itself,   bespeaks 
deugn.     Whatever  is  the  expression  of  an  idea,  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  thought,  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose,  must 
have  been  preceded  by  a  mind,  and  is  a  proof  therefore  of 
its  existence,   and  of  its  skill  and  power.     Mr.  Tulloch 
accordingly  shows,  in  his  second  chapter  of  the  section,  that 
our  idea  of  a  cause  is,  in  its  most  essential  element,  the  idea 
of  an  intelligent  agent;  a  mind  acting  with  forethought 
to  the  effect  which  it  produces — in  contradistinction  from 
the  theory  of  Hume,  Brown,  and  Mill,  that  the  idea  of 
causation  is  a  mere  idea  of  antecedence  and  sequence,  or  a 
relation  of  time.    This  is  the  most  important  position  in  the 
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discussion,  and  though  handled  with  much  ability,  and  pre- 
senting the  main  truths  very  distinctly,  especially  when  re- 
perused  after  the  other  sections  of  the  volume  have  been 
read,  has  not  quite  the  boldness  of  outline  and  clearness  of 
features  we  could  wish. 

The  difficulty  of  the  argument  for  Ood's  existence  and 
perfections  does  not  lie  at  all  in  a  want  of  evidence  of  his 
Being  and  attributes.  They  are  literally,  to  our  powers  of 
enumerating  and  weighing  them,  infinite ;  infinite  in  number; 
ezhaustless  in  variety,  subtlety,  and  delicacy;  boundless 
beyond  our  grasp  in  greatness^  the  vastness  of  their  combina- 
tions, and  the  grandeur  of  their  results.  The  whole  intricacy 
lies  in  presenting  the  key  to  them ;  in  unfolding  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  argument ;  and  setting  it  forth  in  so  natural  and 
clear  a  form,  that  all  shall  recognise  its  truth  and  feel  its 
power. 

What,  let  us  consider,  is  requisite  in  order  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  manifestation  of  God  to  intelligent  creatores 
through  his  works,  so  as  to  form  the  basis  and  the  media  of 
a  natural  religion  ? 

1.  There  obviously  must  first  be  an  external  universe,  a 
system  of  works  created  and  upheld  by  God,  that  are 
distinct  from  him,  and  from  the  intelligences  who  con- 
template them,  in  order  to  be  the  media  of  a  manifestation 
of  his  being  and  character.  K  there  is  no  nature,  no  system 
of  material  works  that  can  be  the  means  of  manifestiDg  him, 
there  can  be  no  revelation  of  him  through  a  nature ;  and, 
therefore,  no  proof  of  his  being.  The  mere  idealist  accord- 
ingly, like  Kant,  Schelling,  and  Coleridge,  denies  the  reaUty 
of  any  evidences  of  God^s  being  in  the  natural  world,  and 
sneers  at  the  attempts  to  find  God  in  works  that,  according 
to  his  theory,  are  the  mere  figments  of  our  own  minds^ 
and  sink  from  existence  when  they  vanish  from  cor 
thoughts. 

2.  There  must  be  in  that  external  universe  an  actual 
manifestation  of  God's  being  and  character.  His  works 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  by  their  being  what 
they  are,  that  they  are  the  product  of  a  Divine  Creator.  If 
there  is  nothing  in  them  that  is  a  natural  and  infallible  sign 
of  their  having  proceeded  from  him,  there  can  be  no  evidence 
in  them  that  he  is  their  author. 
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S.  The  intelligent  creatures  whom  the  question,  Whether 
Ood  has  manifested  himself  in  his  works  ?  respects,  must  be 
inhabitants  of  that  system  of  nature,  and  must  have  the 
power  of  perceiving  whether  there  are,  or  are  not,  any  clear 
and  ample  signals  in  it  that  he  is  its  author.  If  they 
have  not  the  power  of  perceiving  such  signs,  if  they  exist, 
and  of  seeing  that  there  are  none,  if  they  do  not  exist,  then 
they  are  not  competent  to  try  the  question.  Their  not 
perceiving  any  signs  that  the  universe  owes  its  existence  to 
him,  or  not  discovering  that  no  such  signs  are  perceptible,  is 
no  evidence  whatever  that  they  are  not  his  works,  and  do 
not  carry  in  their  very  nature  the  most  ample  proof  that  he 
is  their  creator. 

Now,  the  first  of  these  necessary  conditions  of  a  proof  in 
the  realms  of  nature  of  the  existence  of  God,  we  indisputably 
possess.  There  is  an  external  universe,  transcending  in 
greatness  oar  grasp  of  thought^  and  presenting  a  theatre  for 
the  display  of  God's  being  and  perfections,  commensurate  in 
a  measure  with  his  own  infinitude,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
attributes.  And  this  universe  is  perpetually  present  with  us. 
It  is  the  scene  of  our  existence,  the  object  of  our  continual 
perception,  engaging  our  ceaseless  attention  and  interest, 
and  exerting  on  us  the  most  momentous  influences.  Our 
bodies  are  made  of  it :  we  see  it  with  our  eyes,  we  hear 
it  with  our  ears,  we  feel  it  with  all  our  organs  of  touch,  we 
taste  it  in  our  food,  we  enjoy  or  sufier  from  it  in  heat  and 
oold ;  we  derive  from  it  in  a  large  degree  our  pleasures,  and 
owe  to  it  our  sorrows  ;  and  can  no  more  escape  from  its 
ceaseless  agency  on  us,  than  we  can  escape  from  ourselves. 
That  some  persons  deny  this,  does  not  impair  its  truth  and 
self-evidence  at  alL  Their  denial  is  merely  speculative,  not 
pracdcaL  Not  one  of  the  philosophers  who  has  maintained 
that  the  universe  is  merely  ideal,  has  ever  been  able  to  act 
on  the  conviction  that  it  is  such,  for  an  instant.  Instead, 
they  have  confuted  their  theory  by  the  very  arguments 
which  they  have  framed  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  it. 
For  why  should  Kiint,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Coleridge,  and 
others,  have  written  and  published  their  numerous  volumes 
to  unfold  and  sustain  their  idealism,  if  they  were  truly  satis- 
fied that  there  were  no  intelligent  fellow-creatures  in  the 
world  who  oould  read  their  speculations ;  if  there  were  no 
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external  material  world,  indeed,  in  wbich  sach  creatures 
could  exist?  Those  absurd  and  impious  men,  notwithstanding 
their  philosophical  dreams,  acted  at  every  moment  of  their 
lives  under  as  full  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  external 
world  of  matt^er  and  of  intelligences,  as  they  did  of  their  own 
individual  existence;  and  their  scepticism,  instead  of  striking 
away  any  of  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  Ood,  only  augmented 
the  demonstration  of  their  blindness  and  perverseness.  For 
our  nature  compels  us  to  regard  the  external  objects  which  we 
perceive  by  our  senses  as  having  a  real  existence  withooft 
us,  and  as  being  essentially  what  they  appear  to  be  to  us. 
No  sophistry  can  prevent  us  from  that  conviction.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  our  intellects  or  wills  to  act  for  a  moment 
except  on  the  persuasion  of  its  truth.  And  our  believing 
and  acting  on  it  is  as  much  a  condition  of  our  happiness  aa 
it  is  a  law  of  our  nature.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  infinite  mark  at 
once  of  the  being  and  of  the  wisdom  and  the  goodnesB 
of  Qod,  that  our  nature  compels  us  to  act  on  it  as  a  fact ;  as 
to  doubt  it,  and  to  attempt  to  act  on  the  opposite  belief 
would  instantly  prove  fatal  to  life  as  well  as  safety  and  enjoy- 
ment. Who  would  avoid  fire  or  water  if  he  did  not  believe 
in  their  existence?  Who  would  take  food  or  rest,  if  he  did 
not  believe  he  had  a  body  that  needs  nourishment  and 
repose  ?  Who  would  watch  over  ofl&pring,  if  he  did  not 
believe  in  their  reality  ?  Truly  to  disbelieve  in  the  reality  of 
the  external  universe,  would  be  to  be  wholly  insane:  to 
rave  with  idiocy  and  delirium. 

Have  we  then  the  second  of  those  indications  in  the 
external  universe  as  a  proof  of  the  being  of  Qod  ?  Is  it  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  show  from  its  being  what  it  is,  that  it  is 
the  work  of  a  divine  author?  Are  there  in  it  any  dear  and 
infidlible  signs  that  it  proceeded  from  such  a  cause  ?  And 
in  order  to  answer  this  question,  let  us  ask  what  are  such 
signs  ?  What  characteristics  must  God  impress  on  a  uni- 
verse, in  order  to  make  it  the  medium  of  a  manifestation  of 
his  being  ?  What,  in  such  a  system  of  works,  is  a  dear  and 
infallible  signal  of  an  intelligent  creator?  And  the  answer 
is,  that  which  indicates  something  prior  to  and  higher  than 
dead  matter  itself;  that  which  bespeaks  mind ;  a  form,  an 
organization,  a  life,  and  an  appropriation  which  shows  that 
it  is  a  copy,  an  expression,  an  embodiment  of  an  idea  that 
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preceded  it  Anything  that  forms  such  an  expression  of 
mind;  anjrthing  that,  from  its  nature,  could  not  have 
eodsted  if  it  had  not  been  formed  by  a  Being  who  previously 
eonoeived  of  it  and  gave  it  existence  as  an  embodiment  of 
that  idea  and  for  the  end  contemplated  in  it,  is  a  proof  that 
there  is  an  intelligent  Creator ;  a  Being  of  divine  power  and 
ddll.  To  deny  it^  is  to  deny  it  to  be  possible  that  a  divine 
Being  should  manifest  his  existence  through  a  universe  he 
may  create ;  for  if  he  cannot  manifest  himself  by  making  his 
works  expressive  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  intelligent  exist- 
ence^ how  can  he  make  it  the  vehicle  of  a  manifestation  that 
he  is  Gk>d  ?  How  can  an  effect  show  that  its  cause  has  a 
eharacter  of  which  it  presents  no  indication  whatever  ?  If 
the  nniverse  presented  no  indication  that  its  author  is  an 
intelligent  cause ;  if  it  can  be  accounted  for  without  the  sup- 
position that  its  author  is  an  intelligence ;  how  can  it  be  the 
means  of  proving  the  existence  of  a  God  who,  by  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  is  an  intelligence  of  infinite  attributes  ?  It  is  a 
self-contradiction  also,  for  it  is  to  affirm  that  the  fact  that  an 
effect  bespeaks  intelligence  is  no  proof  that  it  is  the  work  of 
an  intelligent  cause,  which  is  nothing  else  than  to  say  that 
that  which  indicates  intelligence  is  still  no  indication  of  it. 
Whatever  then  in  the  universe  is  an  expression  of  mind, 
whatever  indicates  intelligence  by  showing  that  it  is  the 
copy  or  embodiment  of  an  idea  which  its  author  had  of  it 
before  it  was  called  into  existence,  and  was  created  for  the 
end  which  that  idea  contemplated,  is  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  divine  intelligence,  a  God  of  infinite  attributes. 

Are  there  then  in  the  universe  any  such  manifestations  of 
mind,  any  such  signals  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite 
intdligence  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  There  are 
two  great  classes :  one  that  are  direct  expressions  of  mind, 
that  have  their  whole  object  in  that  office ;  and  one  that  indi- 
cate mind  by  the  fact  that  they  are  copies  or  embodiments  of 
ideas  which  must  have  preceded  them,  and  are  the  work, 
therefore,  of  an  intelligent  author. 

Of  the  first  of  these,  are  all  the  forms  and  modifications  of 
the  human  countenance  that  are  indicative  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  mind  within,  such  as  smiles,  frowns, 
blushes,  pallor,  agitation,  distortion  firom  pain,  the  mild  glow 
of  the  eye,  its  flashes,  its  wild  rolling,  and  its  suffusion  with 
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tears.  These,  and  the  countless  other  shapes  and  hues  which 
it  assumes,  are  direct  and  pure  expressions  to  the  ^pectater  of 
the  mind  within.  That  is  their  special  and  Bole  office,  and 
they  fill  it  perfectly.  They  paint  every  species  of  emotion 
and  passion  that  agitates  the  soul  within  with  the  utmood 
exactness  and  distinctness.  Not  a  shade  of  thought  or  feel- 
ing  passes  through  the  spirit  but  they  delineate  it  in  the 
most  vivid  colors ;  and  no  one  fistils  to  contemplate  them  as 
filling  that  office  and  interpreting  them  aright  And  they 
are  designed,  not  for  the  information  of  the  persons  who  are 
the  subjects  of  them,  as  they  ordinarily  do  not  see  the  vary- 
ing lights  and  shadows  that  flit  over  their  &ces,  and  being 
conscious  of  the  processes  that  are  passing  within,  do  not  need 
a  sight  of  their  countenances  in  order  to  know  what  their 
thoughts  and  affections  are.  Their  sole  end  is  the  informa- 
tion of  others,  the  manifestation  to  those  who  witness  them 
of  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  minds  of  which  they  are 
the  effects.  And  as  they  take  place  in  a  large  degree  in- 
voluntarily, and  are  produced  by  processes  of  which  the 
subjects  of  them  have  no  comprehension,  they  are  manifestly 
the  work  of  a  different  and  higher  intelligence  than  that  of 
the  individual  of  which  they  are  the  immediate  effects^  and 
are  signals  and  manifestations,  therefore,  of  a  divine  author. 

Another  class  of  direct  expressions  of  mind  are  the  aooeots 
of  the  voice,  which  are  the  vehicles  of  thought  and  emotknu 
That  is  their  express  office.  They  have  no  other  olyect 
Were  not  that  their  function  they  would  have  none  what- 
ever. And  they  fill  that  office  perfectly.  They  are  means 
of  uttering  every  shape  of  thought  and  every  form  and 
degree  of  feeling  that  occupies  the  mind;  and  they,  like  the 
expressions  of  the  countenance,  are  designed,  at  least  mainly, 
for  others  than  the  individuals  who  utter  them.  And  ill 
hear  and  understand  them  as  indicating  the  precise  thou^ts 
and  emotions  which  they  express. 

There  is  a  great  variety  also  of  attitudes,  gestures,  and 
movements  of  the  body  that  are  direct  expressions  or  imme-* 
diate  consequences  of  certain  states  of  the  mind,  and  ai^  to 
those  who  behold  them,  infallible  signals  of  those  mental 
states,  such  as  a  gloomy  silence,  a  morbid  restltasness,  agita- 
tion, and  a  variety  of  gestures  and  acts. 

Written  and  printed  language  is  another  laige  i^aciei  of 
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efifedB  that  is  a  dire<^  expression  of  mind,  and  has  in  that  its 
sole  function.  It  differs  firom  the  modifications  of  the  coun- 
tenance, the  accents  of  the  voice,  and  gestures  and  attitudes, 
in  that  it  is  extedor  to  the  bodies  of  those  who  produce  it, 
and  continues  to  exist  after  the  acts  of  the  agent  are  over  by 
which  it  is  wrought 

The  physical  nature  of  each  indiyidual  in  these  operations 
and  effects  is  but  an  organ,  as  it  were,  of  expressing  the 
mind  that  dwells  within,  firom  which  a  ceaseless  current  of 
signals  and  utterances  proceeds  of  thought,  emotion,  and 
paauon,  that  have  their  express  and  sole  function  in  that,  and 
that  are  proofs  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  a  supreme  and 
infinite  intelligence.  That  that  is  their  nature  and  office  no 
one  denies  or  doubts,  nor  can.  It  is  a  fact  of  universal  con- 
nioiisness.  It  is  recognised  and  acted  on  by  all  mankind  as 
iiidividuals  and  as  communities.  It  is  constitutional  and  un- 
avoidable. To  evade  it  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  evade 
ecdatence.  To  ascribe  to  them  any  other  function  is  as  im- 
poflsible  as  it  is  to  ascribe  to  our  senses  a  different  office 
firom  that  which  they  perform;  as  impossible  as  it  is  to 
divest  ourselves  of  our  intelligent  nature. 

There  is  a  still  larger  dass,  that  indicate  mind,  by  show- 
ing that  they  are  copies  or  embodiments  of  idea^  that  pre- 
ceded them,  and  proving,  therefore,  that  they  are  the  work 
of  an  intelligent  author.  Such  are  all  those  combinations 
and  fiorms  of  matter  that  take  place  by  a  law,  that  in- 
volve something  beside  the  matter  of  which  they  consist*^ 
such  as  crystallization,  organization,  life,  motion;  things 
that  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  matter,  but  are  superin- 
duced, and  are  the  work  of  design.  Such,  for  example,  are 
oar  organs  of  sense,  which  involve  something  far  beyond  the 
mere  matter  of  which  they  consist ; — a  form,  a  structure,  a 
life,  an  adaptation  to  the  light,  the  air,  or  the  other  matter 
tiiat  acts  on  them,  that  shows  that  he  that  made  them  had  a 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  office  they  were  to  fill,  and 
knew  what  nature  must  be  given  to  them  to  fit  them  for 
that  office.  No  higher  certainty  can  be  conceived  than  they 
pxBsent,  that  they  are  the  work  of  an  intelligent  author, 
for  they  are  not  only  adapted  to  the  ends  for  which  they 
are  used :  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  oar  constitution  im- 
peb  us  to  use  them  for  those  esnds  and  no  othera :  but  tbey 
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are  indispensable  to  our  very  existence  as  corporeal  beings. 
"Without  them  we  should  be  incapable  of  active  pursuits : 
we  should  be  utterly  helpless.  Indeed,  we  should  immedi- 
ately perish  from  inability  to  exert  the  agencies  that  are 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  lives.  And  as  they 
thus  involve  something  immeasurably  above  the  matter  of 
which  they  consist,  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  that  matter : 
and  as  we  do  not  ourselves  fully  comprehend  them,  nor  the 
principle  on  which  their  effects  take  place,  and  we  are  con- 
scious that  we  are  not  ourselves  the  authors  of  them ;  their 
nature  and  office  form  the  most  indubitable  proof  of  the  ex* 
^istence  of  an  infinitely  more  inteUigent  and  efficient  mind 
who  is  their  author. 

All  organized  forms  of  matter  that  have  life,  such  as 
animals  and  vegetables,  present  a  similar  proof  For  all 
that  distinguishes  them  as  living  organizations,  is  something 
in  addition  to  and  above  the  matter  of  which  they  consist, 
and  is  in  order  to  an  end,  and  is  the  work,  therefore,  not  of 
the  matter  of  which  they  are  constituted,  but  of  an  independent 
and  infinite  mind,  that  is  their  contriver  and  cause.  And 
their  adaptation  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  force 
of  gravity,  the  chemical  properties  of  the  air,  light,  water, 
and  the  earth  and  its  products,  from  which  they  draw  their 
nourishment,  shows  that  the  being  who  made  them  has  a 
perfect  comprehension  also  of  the  world  in  which  they  live, 
and  gave  them  a  nature  that  suits  them  at  once  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  that  world,  and  to  the  ends  to  which  they  are 
i^jpointed.  He  is  the  author  of  that  world,  therefore,  in 
which  they  exist,  as  well  as  of  them,  and  is  therefore  infinite 
in  intelligence  and  power.  To  say  that  we  do  not  know 
that  they,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  a  nature  that  is  precisely 
fitted  to  the  world  in  which  we  live,  is  to  contradict  our 
consciousness.  To  say  that  though  their  adaptation  to  the 
gravity,  soil,  atmosphere,  and  other  elements  of  the  earth 
implies  that  their  author  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  world,  and  was  therefore  of  infinite  intelligence, 
yet  there  is  no  certainty  that  that  adaptation  was  designed| 
18  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  can  be  no  proof  of  design ; 
for  if  adaptation  to  an  end  in  such  a  perfect  manner  as  to 
secure  it,  and  the  appropriation  of  an  infinite  number  of 
things  having  such  an  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which  they 
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are  fitted,  is  no  proof  of  design,  how  can  design  be  shown  ? 
There,  plainly,  is  no  other  mediam  by  which  it  can  be 
manifested.  But  to  deny  that  design  can  be  shown  by  the 
execution  and  accomplishment  of  the  end  which  it  contem- 
plates, and  in  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  instances,  is 
a  self-contradiction  I  The  adaptation  and  use  of  means  to  an 
end,  is  the  very  definition  of  a  designing  act,  and  is  a  direct 
exemplification  and  proof  of  it  But  there  is  no  room  for 
dispute  on  this  point.  Mankind  universally  regard  animals 
and  vegetables  as  designed  for  specific  ends ;  and  they  culti- 
vate and  appropriate  them  on  a  boundless  scale  to  such  ends. 
The  whole  of  their  food,  the  whole  of  their  clothing,  a  large 
share  of  their  dwellings,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  uten- 
ats  and  conveniences  of  life,  are  formed  of  them.  To  deny 
that  they  are  designed  for  these  uses  by  their  author,  and 
that  his  creating  them  for  them  is  a  proof  commensurate  in 
its  greatness  with  their  infinite  multitude,  of  his  intelligence, 
is  to  ofier  the  gravest  contradiction  possible  to  the  common 
sense  and  consciousness  of  mankind. 

We  might  specify  other  forms  of  matter,  such  as  air, 
water,  soil,  rocks,  minerals,  which  from  the  offices  they  fill 
in  the  life  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  mankind,  and"  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  voluntarily  appropriated  by  men,  show 
that  they  were  designed  for  the  ends  which  they  subserve. 
But  the  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  such  as 
the  revolution  of  the  planets  on  their  axes,  and  their  motions 
round  the  sun,  are  manifestly  in  order  to  the  life  of  such 
vegetables,  and  such  animals,  and  such  intelligences  as  have 
their  existence  on  them.  They  are,  so  far  as  the  earth  is 
concerned,  adaptations  to  the  organized  natures  that  spring 
from  the  soil,  or  people  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  land ; 
and  especially  man.  They  are  in  order  that  we  may  exist 
here,  and  be  of  the  natures  that  we  are.  And  as  those 
motions  are  not  inherent  in  the  matter  of  which  the  orbs 
consist,  such  as  their  revolution  on  their  axes,  and  their 
projection  by  which  their  gravitation  towards  the  sun  is 
arrested,  and  they  are  driven  round  their  orbits — ^but 
are  adventitious,  and  in  order  to  their  being  fit  habitations 
for  the  animated  beings  that  people  them ;  the  whole  solar 
system  is  thus  stamped  with  the  most  indisputable  and 
stupendous  marks  of  design,  and  presents  majestic  proo& 
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that  it  is  the  work  of  an  intelligeDoe  of  infinite  understand- 
ing and  power. 

There  are  thus  in  every  part  of  the  universe  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  ample  manifestations  of  Mind.  It  is  replete 
in  all  its  various  realms  with  signals  that  it  is  the  work  of 
an  all-wise  and  almighty  author. 

The  last  question  is,  whether  men  have  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving these  signals  of  mind  in  the  world  in  which  they 
exist :  these  proo&  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  divine  author. 
And  the  answer  is  affirmative.  They  are  not  only  able  to 
discover  them,  but  their  perception  and  belief  of  them  arc 
unavoidable.  They  are  irresistibly  borne  by  their  nature 
to  the  recognition  and  acknowledgment  of  them.  They 
proceed  in  all  their  agency  on  the  knowledge  derived 
through  these  displays,  that  they  are  surrounded  by  fellow- 
intelligences  :  they  found  all  the  pursuits  and  aims  of  life 
on  the  conviction  that  all  effects  have  causes,  and  that 
effects  that  bespeak  intelligence — ^as  all  effects  do — ^have 
intelligent  causes;  every  labor,  every  scheme  of  enterprise^ 
every  aspiration  after  happiness,  is  built  on  the  fiu^t  that  all 
the  objects  of  utility  and  desire  in  the  universe,  are  such, 
because  of  their  adaptation  to  subserve  our  happiness ;  that 
they  are  formed,  therefore,  with  a  reference  to  our  nature  as 
sensitive  and  intelligent  beings.  Their  whole  active  life  is 
thus  based  on  these  proo6  of  the  being  of  Orod.  Every 
pulse  of  desire  for  the  objects  around  them,  every  scheme  of 
activity  that  engages  their  thoughts,  every  volition  to  pur- 
sue and  grasp  the  good  which  they  desire,  is  founded  on  and 
involves  a  recognition  of  the  &ct  that  the  universe  bears  in 
aU  Its  elements  resistless  prji^ofii  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  all- 
wise  and  almighty  author. 

Thus  mankind  universally  recognise  the  modifications  of 
the  human  countenance  that  are  caused  by  the  thoughts, 
affections,  and  purposes  of  the  mind,  such  as  smiles,  frowns, 
blushes,  the  pallor  of  fear,  the  distortions  of  anger,  as  expres- 
sions of  the  mind  within,  and  as  having  no  other  function. 
Not  an  individual  ever  failed  to  see  that  that  is  their  office ; 
and  to  act  on  the  conviction  that  it  is.  Not  an  individual 
ever  undertook  to  ascribe  to  them  any  other  meaning  or 
design.  That  interpretation  of  them  is  the  work  of  nature, 
and  is  unavoidable.    It  can  no  more  be  shunned  or  reversed, 
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than  the  perception  of  light  by  the  eye  can  be  prevented,  or 
than  the  efiects  which  it  produces  on  the  retina  and  the  mind 
can  be  intercepted  or  reversed.  By  this  beautiful  provi- 
noa  of  oar  nature  and  the  external  world,  it  is  thus  not 
merely  made  possible  to  us  that  by  the  due  culture  and  use 
of  our  powers,  we  should  be  able  to  discover  that  there  Are 
other  intelligences  like  ourselves  around  us;  but  we  are 
carried  by  the  natural  and  unavoidable  processes  of  our  nature 
to  the  knowledge  and  the  perception  of  the  forms,  the  linea- 
ments, the  actions,  the  mental  states  and  dispositions  of  these 
intelligence  towards  us  I 

In  like  manner,  the  accents  of  the  voice,  the  articulate 
sounds  which  are  utterances  of  thought  and  emotion,  are 
direct  and  express  signals  of  the  presence  and  agency  of  fel- 
low intelligences.  They  have  their  whole  office  in  that 
expression  by  one  mind  of  its  views,  affections,  and  pur- 
poses to  another,  or  other  like  intelligences,  and  they  are 
imiversally  employed,  and  accepted  by  the  hearer,  for  that 
purpose.  No  individual  ever  assigned  to  them  any  other 
end.  No  one  ever  refused  to  accept  that  as  their  function. 
And  the  use  of  the  several  accents  to  express  the  particular 
thoughts  of  which  they  are  the  signs  is  the  result  of  conven- 
tion and  imitation,  not  of  necessity.  There  is  no  more 
natural  adaptation  in  the  sounds  that  are  employed  to 
denote  intelligence,  wisdom,  forethought,  body,  earth,  or 
any  other  substance  or  quality,  than  there  is  to  signify  any 
other  objects ;  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
thousands  of  languages  in  which  different  sounds  are  em* 
ployed  to  denote  the  same  objects  of  perception  and  thought. 
The  particular  appropriation  of  those  sounds,  as  w^ll  as  the 
use  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought,  is  thus  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  intelligences  as  numerous  as  the 
individuals  are  who  utter,  or  hear  and  interpret  them. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  letters  and  combinations  of 
letters  (which  are  mere  colored  figures  on  paper  or  some 
other  substance)  of  written  and  printed  language ;  whose 
whole  office  also  is  to  represent  thoughts  and  emotions. 

These  vast  classes  of  effects — as  well  as  many  others  of  a 
kindred  nature  which  we  cannot  pause  to  enumerate — are 
thus  direct  and  immediate  expressions  and  indications  of 
mind,  and  have  in  that  their  whole  function.    And  they  are 
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proo&  not  merely  of  the  existence  of  the  created  intelligences 
*  whose  thoughts  they  immediately  express,  but  also  of  an  infi- 
nite  intelligence  by  whom  these  dependent  minds  are  contrived 
and  created.  For  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  not  the  con- 
trivers of  those  parts  and  powers  of  our  bodies  by  which  our 
minds  reveal  themselves  through  the  modifications  of  the 
countenance  and  the  voice.  We  are  not  aware,  except  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  produced. 
Though  the  enginery  of  nerves,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and 
other  organs  by  which  they  are  caused,  is  in  a  measure 
under  the  control  of  our  wills,  yet  what  that  enginery  is,  or 
what  the  subtle  power  is  by  which  it  is  set  in  motion  so  as 
to  accomplish  its  effect,  is  as  completely  unknown  to  us  and 
out  of  the  sphere  of  our  consciousness,  as  though  it  had 
no  existence.  This  enginery,  then,  working  thus  distinctly 
and  infallibly  to  its  end  in  a  manner  that  is  not  compre- 
hended by  us,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  a  contriver  antecedent  to 
and  infinitely  superior  to  ourselves,  and  therefore  of  an  all- 
wise  and  all-powerful  God.  There  is  no  escape  from  this 
conclusion.  We  cannot  deny  that  these  effects  are  indica- 
tions and  expressions  of  mind,  without  contradicting  con- 
sciousness, and  the  convictions  on  which  we  instinctively 
and  necessarily  act.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  maintain 
that  we  are  not  the  subjects  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
which  we  are  conscious;  as  to  maintain  that  we  do  not 
naturally  and  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  our  constitution 
regard  these  effects  as  effects  and  expressions  of  mind.  We 
cannot,  without  contradicting  our  consciousness  and  con- 
victions, deny  that  the  organs  by  which  they  are  wrought 
are  expressly  contrived  for  the  production  of  these  effe^ 
and  with  infinite  intelligence  and  skill — inasmuch  as  it  is 
their  sole  office,  and  they  produce  the  effects  for  which  they 
are  formed  with  unfailing  certainty  and  ease,  although  we 
have  no  comprehension  of  their  exact  nature,  or  the  manner 
in  which  they  act ;  for  if  not  conscious  that  they  are  ex- 
pressly designed  for  the  production  of  these  effects,  why  do 
we  naturally  and  instinctively  use  them  for  that  purpose^ 
and  interpret  that  as  their  office  when  used  by  others  1  If 
our  nature  does  not  necessarily  and  truly  carry  us  to  regard 
that  as  their  express  function,  why  is  it  that  no  one  is  ever 
found  to  doubt  it,  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  them  for  that 
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purpose,  or  ascribe  to  them  any  other  object?     Nor  can  we 
deny  that  these  and  all  other  manifestations  of  mind  are 
expressions  and  effects  of  an  intelligent  agent,  not  of  a  mere 
abstract  quality.    No  mental  qualities  or  attributes  exist 
mbstractly  from  conscious  intelligent  agents.     The  wisdom 
diq>Iayed  in  an  effect,  is  the  wisdom   of  the  intelligent 
erase  who  produced  that  effect — not  of  an  abstraction  that 
ptoduoes  no  effects,  and  has  neither  any  activity  nor  any  ex- 
iirtenoe.    We  cannot^  therefore,  without'  an  equal  contradic- 
tion of  our  reason,  our  consciousness,  and  our  knowledge, 
deny  that  these  effects  are  proofs  of  tl^e  existence  of  an  infi- 
nite intelligence  as  their  author.    For  as  they  are  indubitably 
the  work  of  an  intelligent  designer,  and  we  are  conscious 
tliai  we  are  not  the  contrivers  of  the  organs  by  which  they 
aie  produced,  we  are  forced  by  the  necessity  of  our  nature 
to  regard  them  as  the  work  of  an  independent  and  superior 
intelligence,  and  therefore  of  God.    The  atheist  himself  can- 
not escape  this  result.     For  if  he  does  not  regard  them  as 
purposely  made  for  the  end  for  which  they  are  employed, 
why  does  he  every  moment  of  his  life  proceed  on  the 
assumption  and  feeling  that  they  are,  by  using  them  for  that 
purpose  ?    How  is  it  that  no  doubt  of  their  adaptation  and 
express  appropriation  to  that  end  ever  enters  his  thoughts  ? 
that  his  use  of  them  is  not  the  result  of  self-persuasion  against 
objections    and  uncertainties,   but  is  natural,   instinctive, 
unavoidable,  and  with  the  perfect  concurrence  of  his  reason  ? 
He  cannot,  therefore,  escape  the  conclusion  that  they  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  divine  author ;  for  he  is  aware  that 
men  themselves  are  not  their  contrivers.     He  is  aware  that 
the  contrivance,  execution,  and  preservation  of  the  organs 
by  which  they  are  wrought,  bespeak  a  wisdom  and  a  power 
that  immeasurably  transcend   those   of  man :    and  he  is 
*  equally  aware  that  the  wisdom  and  power  which  gave  them 
existence,  are  the  wisdom  and  power  of  an  intelligent  agent : 
not  an  abstraction ;  for  agents  alone  produce  effects.    Ab- 
stractions are  not  real  existences,  and  do  not  exert  tbem- 
aelves  in  the  production  of  effects.    He  cannot  deny  that 
they  are  effects,  without  contradicting  his  consciousness. 
He  cannot  deny  that  they  are  the  effects  of  an  intelligent 
agent,  without  contradicting  his  reason ;  nor  can  he  deny 
that  that  intelligent  agent  must  be  infinitely  superior  to  men 
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in  wisdom  and  power,  without  an  equal  contradiction  to  bis 
consciousness  and  reason.  Turn  whichever  way  he  will, 
he  is  confronted  by  the  instinctive  and  resistless  testimony 
of  his  own  nature  to  the  being  of  God.  He  cannot  attempt 
to  silence  or  rebut  that  testimony,  except  by  disowning  his 
consciousness  and  reason,  and  contradicting  and  belying  the 
facts  and  convictions  on  which  he  acts  as  indisputable  reali* 
ties  every  moment  of  his  agency?  Thus  Kant,  Fiohte^ 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Coleridge,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  modem 
idealistic  atheists,  while  denying  that  there  are  any 
evidences  in  nature  of  God,  any  external  universe,  or  any 
fellow-creatures,  still  acted -every  instant,  when  framing  and 
uttering  that  denial,  on  the  fact  and  conviction  that  there  is 
an  external  universe,  and  that  there  are  fellow  intelligences; 
that  design  is  the  act  of  an  intelligent  agent ;  that  vocal, 
writteui  and  printed  words,  are  signs  and  effects  of  intellt 
gent  agents;  and  that  the  intelligence  and  powers  of  the 
contriver  and  author  of  those  effects,  are  proportional  in 
greatness  to  the  greatness  and  skill  of  the  effects  he  prodnoes. 
No  human  beings  can  be  named  who  more  openly  showed 
that  they  expected  the  speculations  they  put  forth  to  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  their  intellects,  and  anticipated  an 
influence  and  a  homage  as  much  beyond  that  which  others 
attained,  as  they  deemed  themselves  superior  to  others  in 
genius  and  learning.  Why  else  did  they  employ  their  lives 
in  discussing  their  favorite  systems  orally:  in  delivering 
lectures  in  universities,  and  to  popular  audiences;  and  in 
writing  and  publishing  books !  In  all  these  ac^ts  they  con- 
tradicted their  scepticism,  and  proceeded  on  the  consciousness 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  facts  from  which,  as  preroues^ 
the  conclusion  follows  clearly  and  irresistibly,  that  there  is  a 
God  of  infinite  intelligence  and  power. 

Another  class  of  manifestations  of  mind  and  proo&  of  a 
divine  author,  which  men  are  able  to  see,  are  the  adaptations 
of  objects  in  the  natural  world  to  the  uses  of  our  corporeal 
life,  such  as  of  the  soil,  water,  air,  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night,  and  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  to  the  growth  of  the 
various  organized  bodies  that  form  our  food ;  the  adaptali<m 
of  the  vegetables  and  animals  on  which  we  subsist^  to  the 
nourishment  and  health  of  our  bodies ;  the  adaptation  of 
certain  methods  of  culture  and  care  to  the  growth  of  Uiose 
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Tcgetables  and  animals;  the  adaptation  of  wool,  flax,  cotton, 
silk;  skins,  and  other  substances  to  protect  ns  fh)m  cold,  and 
of  dwellings  to  shelter  ns ;  and  the  adaptation  of  certain 
powers  in  the  natural  world,  such  as  of  water,  wind  and  steam, 
to  sabserve  our  oonVenience  in  wafting  us  from  place  to 
place,  taming  engines  for  us,  and  working  other  similar 
cflbels.     The  great  fact  that  we  regard  these  several  objects 
as  designed  by  their  nature  for  the  uses  to  which  we  appro- 
priate them,  is  shown  by  our  desiring  and  toiling  for  them 
tof  that  use,  and  our  actually  appropriating  them  to  it,  and 
tfiat  the  use  of  them  is  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of 
ovr  health  and  life.     Why  should  we  toil  to  clear  up  the 
mttik  and  fit  it  for  cultivation,  if  we  do  not  regard  it  as  fitted 
and  derigned  for  that  purpose?     Why  should  we  labor  to 
fear  and  harvest  the  various  grains  from  which  bread  is 
madCy  if  we  do  not  regard  them  as  adapted  and  designed  to 
yidd  ns  the  nourishment  we  need?    Why  should  we  eat 
biead  thus  provided  by  our  toil  and  skill,  if  not  aware  that  it 
k  fitted  to  yield  the  support  to  our  bodies  which  is  requisite 
low?    In  all  these  and  other  similar  pursuits  and  arts, 
wlueh  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  our  agency,  we  proceed 
oa  it  as  a  known  and  undisputed  fact  that  these  several 
objeets  are  expressly  adapted  to  and  designed  for  the  uses  to 
which  we  appropriate  them;  and  that  knowledge  is  the 
ground  of  all  our  desires  and  endeavors  to  obtain  them,  and 
their  whole  supposed  value  to  us.     We  recognise  too,  and 
carry  with  us  at  every  step,  the  conviction  that  the  con- 
trivance and  creation  of  these  several  objects  with  their 
peculiar  natures,  fitting  them  for  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied,  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  agent.     We  act  on  that 
as  a  self-evident  truth  in  every  effort  we  make  to  gain  our 
end.    We  proceed  in  the  whole  of  our  agency  on  the  convic- 
tion that  every  effect  has  a  cause ;  and  that  all  effects,  an  idea 
of  which  must  exist  in  the  cause  anterior  to  their  production, 
ttd  the  production  of  which  therefore  involves  a  knowledge 
of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end  and  forethought,  must 
We  an  inteUigent  agent  as  their  author.     That  is  the  defi- 
niticn  of  a  contriver.    The  use  of  our  own  intelligent  agency 
to  produce  effects  would  be  absurd  on  any  other  principle, 
^y  should  we   use  a  peculiar  species  of  agency  for  an 
^  if  that  end  is  not  of  such  a  nature  that  none  but  that 
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special  agency  can  produce  it  7  We  therefore  canpot  deny 
that  the  contrivance  of  the  objects  that  have  these  adapta- 
tions is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  creator,  without  contra- 
dicting our  reason,  our  consciousness,  and  the  principle  on 
which  we  act  in  all  the  agency  in  which  we  aim  to  gain  an 
end.  But  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  not  ourselves  the 
contrivers  of  any  of  the  objects  which  have  this  adaptation 
to  our  uses.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  regard  them  as 
the  work  of  a  supreme  and  infinite  intelligence. 

The  sceptic  himself  cannot  escape  this  conclusion.  If  he 
denies  that  these  .objects  are  designed  and  adapted  to  the 
uses  to  which  we  appropriate  them,  he  contradicts  the  con-- 
sciousness  and  convictions  on  which  he  acts  in  desiring  and 
seeking  them  by  contrivance  and  toil,  that  he  may  apply 
them  to  those  uses.  K  he  denies  that  adaptation  is  the  work 
of  an  intelligent  agent,  he  contradicts  his  reason,  his  con- 
sciousness, and  the  convictions  on  which  he  acts  in  employ- 
ing means  to  get  possession  of  them.  If  it  is  not  the 
peculiar  office  of  an  intelligent  agent  to  act  with  design 
to  an  end,  and  contrive  and  use  means  that  are  adapted  to 
produce  it,  what  is  the  proper  function  of  an  intelligent* 
agent  7  Can  he  give  any  other  definition  of  one  ?  And 
why  does  he  exe^  his  own  power  as  an  intelligent  agent  to 
gain  these  objects,  and  not  rely  on  any  thingelse  to  attain 
them?  He  must  belie  his  own  nature  and  disown  the 
principle  of  his  own  agency,  or  else  admit  that  such  a  oon- 
triyance  and  use  of  means  is  the  work  exclusively  of  an 
intelligent  agent ;  and  if  he  admits  that  the  objects  formed 
with  these  adaptations  are  the  work  of  such  an  agent,  he 
must  then  of  necessity  admit  that  their  author  is  a  being  of 
infinite  intelligence ;  for  man  confessedly  not  only  is  nol 
their  real  author,  but  his  wisdom  and  power  are  infinitely 
inferior  to  that  which  they  display. 

And  finally,  besides  these  objects,  which,  from  their  adapta- 
tion to  our  use,  we  voluntarily  appropriate  to  ouraelYeii^ 
there  are  others  that  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  agency, 
that  present  equal  marks  of  a  designed  adaptation  to  our 
life  and  well-being,  and  exert  an  equal  influence  on  us,  each 
as  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets.  That  they  are  oon- 
trived  with  an  express  reference  to  our  world  is  seen  fiom 
the  fact  that  they  are  parts  of  the  same  system  and  exert  on 
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H  an  imipense  influence.  Without  the  light  of  the  sun  the 
earth  could  not  be  inhabitable.  Without  the  moon  we 
oould  not  have  the  tides  of  the  ocean.  Without  tl^  other 
plaiiets  our  globe  could  not  be  kept  in  its  present  orbit;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  on^its  axis  and 
round  the  sun  for  day  and  night,  seasons  and  years.  And 
these  adaptations  of  these  vast  orbs  and  their  motions  show 
thai  they  are  the  work  of  an  intelligent  author  of  infinite 
knowledge  and  power.  This  the  atheist  himself  cabnot 
dmy,  without  denying  his  own  reason  and  contradicting  the 
ooQTiotiona  on  which  he  founds  all  his  actions.  He  cannot 
deoy  that  these  orbs  and  their  movements  and  influences 
are  adapted  to  our  life,  without  contradicting  facts  of  which 
lie  baa  a  perfect  certainty  and  regards  as  indisputable ;  for  he 
eannot  deny  that  the  sun  is  adapted  to  give  us  light  and 
liea%  without  denying  what  he  and  every  one  knows  to  be  a 
fiMSt^  that  his  light  and  heat  are  indispensable  to  our  existence ; 
and  he  eannot  deny  that  they  are  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
agent  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  without  contradicting 
the  oonadousness  which  he  exhibits  in  all  his  agency  that 
iimgti  in  an  eflfeot  is  a  proof  of  intelligence  in  its  cause,  and 
of  ag^reatness  proportional  to  the  largeness  and  wisdom  of 
that  efifect  Why  does  he  act  with  forethought  and  contriv- 
ance in  all  his  agency,  and  expect  that  the  effects  he  pro- 
dnoes  will  bear  a  proportion  in  the  skill  they  display  to  the 
intdligence  and  power  he  exerts  in  producing  them,  if  no 
SQch  connexion  necessarily  subsists  between  the  nature  of  an 
effect  and  the  character  of  the  agent  who  produces  it  ? 

These  considerations  thus  show  that  God  both  manifests 
himoelf^  and  on  a  vast  scale,  in  his  works  around  us ;  and 
that  our  nature  carries  us  directly  and  r^sistlessly  to  the 
perception  of  those  manifestations,  and  to  act  in  all  our 
agency  with  a  consciousness  and  a  conviction  that  necessarily 
lead  us  to  regard  those  displays  as  proofs  of  his  existence  and 
perfections.  The  same  consciousness,  the  same  intuitive 
pefoeptions,  the  same  reason,  that  force  us  by  the  necessity 
of  our  nature  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  external 
universe  and  fellow-creatures,  and  that  constrain  us  to  re- 
gard a  designed  and  skilful  eflect  as  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
cause,  constrain  us  with  an  equal  force  to  regard  the  intelli- 
gence and  power  that  are  displayed  in  the  realms  of  nature. 
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with  which  we  are  conyersant^  as  proofii  that  thqr  are  the 
work  of  an  intelligenoe  of  infinite  skill  and  power. 

AncLour  perception  of  these  proofi  of  Ghxl's  existence  and 
perfections  is  not  the  result  of  intricate  inqoirj,  and  long 
and  perplex^  reasonings.  It  is  natural,  instinctiye,  and 
unavoidable.  It  is  involved  in  our  consciousness  and  per- 
ception of  one  another,  our  sight  of  the  external  world,  and 
pursuit  of  the  various  objects  in  it  which  are  the  means 
of  our  sustenance,  protection  firom  the  elements,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  competence  and  wealth.  The  facts  and  prin- 
ciples from  which  we  deduce  the  existence  of  God  firom  his 
works,  are  the  &cta  and  principles  on  which  we  act  in  all 
our  agency  towards  one  another,  and  towards  the  objects  of 
the  phjTsical  world ;  and  we  cannot  deny  that  they  prove  his 
being  and  perfections,  without  denying  and  contradictuig 
our  own  consciousness,  and  the  most  indisputable  and 
important  &cta  of  our  experience  and  agency.  In  reaching 
the  conclusion  that  the  works  of  nature  prove  God's 
existende,  we  only  proceed  on  the  felt  and  self-evident 
truths  on  which  we  act  in  all  our  ordinary  agency :  we  onl^ 
reason  on  the  convictions  and  principles  on  which  we  foond 
our  conclusicms  in  our  reasonings  respecting  the  existenoe 
and  nature  of  other  external  agents  and  objects.  God  his 
so  framed  our  minds  and  bodies,  and  the  world  in  which  we 
exist,  that  the  perceptions  that  are  unavoidable  to  ns,  and 
the  consciousness  and  convictions  on  which  we  neoeesarily 
act  in  all  our  agency  towards  physical  objects  and  fellow^ 
creatures,  are  the  premises  from  which,  proceeding  on  the 
same  principles,  we  are  borne  resistlessly  to  the  peroepticm 
and  belief  of  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God. 

The  fact  that  men  do  not  in  all  cases  perceive  and  adoaow* 
ledge  these  evidences  of  the  divine  existence,  is  no  proof 
that  they  are  not  real,  easily  perceptible,  and  adequate^  when 
properly  considered,  to  produce  the  most  undoubtnig  ftith 
in  God's  being.    The  question  we  are  debating  is  not  whether 
all  mankind  are  believers,  or  not,  pf  G^'s  existence,  beomse 
of  the  manifestations  he  has  made  of  himself  in  his  works? 
but  whether  there  are  not  such  clear  and  indispataUe  mani* 
festations  of  his  being  and  perfections  in  his  worka^  wilhici. 
the  direct  and  unavoidable  observation  of  men,  thal^  k£ 
prc^rly  considered,  they  must  naturally  oonvinoe  them  o^ 
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luB  existence :  pr6o&  80  perceptible  and  ample  that  they  can- 
not avoid  the  conviction  that  he  exists,  and  is  infinitely  wise 
and  powerful,  except  by  contradicting  their  consciousness, 
and  disowning  the  convictions  and  principles  on  which 
they  proceed  in  all  their  other  agency  ?    The  proofs  of  the 
divine  existence  to  each  individual,  indeed,  far  transcend 
those  to  which  we  have  thus  far  referred.    For  as  all  the 
eoontless  effects  that  take  place  in  each  one  of  us  every  day 
ue  the  work  of  an  intelligent  cause — ^for  as  we  ourselves  are 
ihe  work  of  such  a  cause,  all  the  agents  that  act  on  us, 
being  designed  for  the  office  they  fill,  are  also  the  work  of 
that  cause, — the  whole  of  the  ceaseless  array  of  effects  that  are 
wrought  in  us  from  hour  to  hour,  are  so  many  proo&  of  the 
mtelligence  and  sovereignty  of  the  being  who  formed  us, 
iiid  tihe  instruments  of  these  effects.    And  to  what  an 
incaloulable  number  do  they  rise  every  day  I    Every  image 
framed  on  the  eye  is  to  be  counted  among  them:  every 
impolee  on  the  ear ;  every  feeling  of  touch ;  every  sensation 
of  amell|  taste,  or  muscular  irritation ;  and  all  the  emotions, 
desinfli  and  passions  that  are  awakened  by  them.    And 
ttey  transcend  the  power  of  enumeration.    The  external 
world  is,  in  truth,  a  vast  complication  of  instruments  that 
act  on  us  incessantly,  and  convey  to  us  every  moment, 
through  the  various  channels  of  our  senses,  a  vast  array  of 
proo&  of  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God.    The  process 
18  invested  with  grandeur  by  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
effects  take  place,  and  the  vastness  of  their  multitude.    It  is 
worthy  of  his  wisdom  and  his  power,  in  the  noiselessness 
with  which  they  are  wrought,  and  the  skill  which  they  dis- 
play.   What  consternation  will  seize  the  atheist,   when, 
roused  by  death  from  his  dream,  he  finds  that  instead  of 
never  having  had  any  evidences  of  the  being  of  God,  every 
effect  that  was  ever  produced  in  him,  every  sensation, 
perception,  and  emotion,  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject, 
was  wrought  by  the  finger  of  that  Almighty  Being,  and  is  a 
proof  of  his  presence,  dominion,  and  perfections! 

Many  of  Mr.  Tulloch's  exemplifications  of  adaptation  in 
the  realms  of  nature  are  very  tasteful  and  impressive.  "We 
quote  the  following  as  among  the  most  pleasing : 

'^  Clearly  marked  as  is  the  highest  kind  of  iDorganic  order  which 
we  have  considered,  it  is  y^t,  so  to  speak,  a  mere  outward  order,  pro- 
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oeeding  from  external  junction  of  parts.  It  is  the  result  of  force  from 
without,  and  dependent  upon  the  direction  and  degree  of  the  com- 
pulsory application.  On  the  first  view  of  organic  phenomena,  we  are 
struck  with  their  essential  difference  in  this  respect.  We  contem- 
plate no  longer  merely  a  combination  of  outward  relations,  but  a  pro- 
duct of  inward  forces.  The  material  object  is  no  longer  merely,  as 
even  in  the  case  of  the  crystal,  the  result  of  aggregation,  of  the  ez* 
ternal  juxtaposition  of  particles ;  it  is  a  living  production  forming 
itself  from  within.  A  new  power  is  seen  stirring  in  matter — a  power 
not  only  of  selection  or  of  adaptation,  but  of  assimilation,  and,  more- 
over, of  reproduction.  Inorganic  matter,  it  has  been  well  said, '  only 
finds,  organic  makes,  what  is  added  to  its  structure ;  recasting  the 
inert  substance,  and  exhibiting  it  in  new  unions,  not  of  binary  merdy, 
but  of  ternary  and  quaternary  combinations.  The  inorganic  changes 
that  on  whidi  it  acu  chemically ;  the  organic  vitalizes,  and  imparts 
to  the  matter  which  it  vitalizes  the  power  of  acting  in  the  same  way 
on  other  substances.  This  is  the  end  and  object  of  that  series  of 
functions  which,  beginning  with  absorption,  conveys  the  absorbed 
matter  through  the  stem  into  the  leaves,  then  subjects  it  to  a  proeesi 
of  exhalation,  submits  the  rest  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  con- 
veys it  back  into  the  system,  elaborates  it  by  secretion,  and  ends  in 
assimilation.  The  plant  is  also  generative.  The  inorganic  mass  can 
only  increase  by  cohesion,  by  agglomeration  from  without.  But  the 
plant  hath  its  seed  in  itself.  It  exists  in  generations.  Besidk 
vitalizing  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  conservation  of  each  of  its 
own  parts,  it  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  giving  existence  to  a  new 
whole,  and  of  providing  the  germ  with  the  nourishment  necessary  (at 
it,  in  order  to  commence  its  independent  being.' 

"  These  two  attributes  of  assimilation  and  reproduction  mark  off  and 
determine  organic  matter,  in  its  lowest  forms,  from  inorganic  They 
are  the  distinctive  attributes  of  life  in  its  feeblest  developments.  Ov 
knowledge  of  life  begins  with  them  ;  and  beyond  such  manifestations 
of  the  vital  element — unsearchable  in  its  hidden  depths— our  know- 
ledge will  probably  never  reach.  Whenever  matter  is  found  to  poa- 
sess  these  properties,  in  contradistinction  to  the  mere  properties  of 
chemical  attraction  or  crystallization,  it  is  said  to  be  organized.  If 
we  inquire  more  particularly  for  a  definition  of  organization,  thi^ 
given  by  Kant  seems  to  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  *  An  oi^ 
ganized  product  of  nature,'  he  says, '  is  that  in  which  all  the  parte 
are  mutually  means  and  ends.'  It  is  not  only,  it  will  be  obs^redy 
the  idea  of  dependence  among  the  parts  which  is  here  expressed; 
this  would  not  form  an  advance  beyond  the  formerly  considered  phe- 
nomena of  matter.    There  is  a  beautifully  coherent  dependence  be> 
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Unm  tiie  wftmtwl  portiolw  t»f  a  otyBta].  But  the  definition  of  Kant 
qyiaM  liirtibunr  an  adjustment  or  dependence  between  all  the  dif- 
fMat  parts  of  an  organiied  body,  to  as  to  Bubsenre  the  definite  pur- 
poae  of  maintatning  the  whole  body ;  and  not  only  to,  but  the  fur- 
'Am  idaa  that  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenmce  of  any  of  the  parts.  It  expresses,  in  short,  the  ieust,  of  a 
constantly  subsisting  relation  between  all  the  parts  on  which  the 
snbsjstanoe  of  the  whole  depends.  Such  an  interacting  relation  does 
aot  eodat  betwaen  theseveral  parts  of  an  inorganised  body.  We  can, 
SA  the  contHury,  break  up  a  crystal,  as  we  have  seen,  even  ind^- 
disly,  without  destroying  its  primitive  constitutive  form.  But  let 
■s  tdDS  to  peoea  a  plant,  and,  destroying  the  living  relation  between 
tte  parts,  we  destroy  the  oiganism.  Organisation,  in  its  simplest 
Sfpaaianoe,  presents,  therefore,  a  more  complex  and  delicate — so  to 
^isah  a  more  subtle  and  essential  species  of  order  than  any  which 
«s  have  hitherto  contemplated. 

'In  thia  mere  fact  of  oiganisation  fumishmg  us  with  a  further  and 
■loas  refined  example  of  order,  we  have  an  additional  illustrative 
•ridflnee  of  IMvine  intelligence.  We  recognise,  with  impressive  force, 
the  artisti  in  the  higher  specimen  of  art  before  us.  To  the  qneiy, 
WhMcet  which  immediately  arises  here,  as  in  the  contemplation  of 
aD  ordeTi  we  are  oarried,  in  answer,  irreustibly  back  to  a  suprondy 
klsUigent  Will 

''The  two  great  characteristics  of  organic  phenomena,  in  their 
lowest  forms,  we  have,  in  the  last  chapter,  pointed  out  to  be  assimila- 
tioQ  and  reproduction.  The  plant,  down  to  its  least  developed  speci- 
men, exhibits  these  properties  in  contradistinction  to  any  specimen 
of  inorganic  matter.  Organization  analysed  to  its  finest  point — ^the 
abate  cell,  which  it  requires  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope 
to  detect — is  marked  by  a  forming  power,  quite  distinct  from  any 
dung  in  the  inorganic  creation.  While  the  inoiganic,  at  the  highest 
pcnnt  of  development,  is,  as  it  has  been  said,  a  mere  carrier  of  force, 
the  organic  is  essentially  a  (0ntre  of  force. 

''It  is  deserving  of  notice  how  complete  is  the  structure  which  the 
nicroscope  reveals  in  the  elementary  cell.  Reaching  to  the  nidi- 
Bentaiy  source  of  organisation — the  hidden  workshop,  may  we  call 
itl— of  the  beautiful  forms  of  life  that  teem  all  around,  we  are  here, 
ai  everywhere,  in  the  presence  of  order.  The  forming  hand  app^rs 
IB  the  most  signal  manner,  although  we  cannot  trace  its  action,  save 
bj  the  delicate  scrutiny  of  the  microscope. 

"  Ihe  general  process  of  assimilation  or  nutrition  in  plants  is  of  a 
highly  interesting  description.  The  various  organs  concerned  in  the 
pocess — the  root,  the  stem,  and  the  leaves — are  all  so  many  stme- 
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lures  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty,  furnishing,  in  their 
study,  a  continued  illustration  of  the  Divine  wisdom.  We  cannot 
now,  however,  dwell  upon  the  simple  construction  of  these  organs. 
Their  functions,  in  the  discharge  of  the  nutritive  process,  are  for  our 
object  even  more  interesting;  and  to  the  consideration  of  these, 
therefore,  we  readily  pass. 

*'  The  root  at  once  gives  stability  to  the  plant  in  the  soil,  and,  bj 
the  fibrils  which  it  sends  forth  in  all  directions,  collects  materials  for 
its  food.  For  this  latter  purpose,  the  fibril  roots,  with  the  main  root 
itself  (caudex),  are  provided  with  soft  porous  terminations,  called 
spongioles,  from  their  peculiar  efficacy  in  imbibing  the  surromidiog 
moisture.  When  the  moisture,  holding  diflferent  matters  in  solution, 
has  been  absorbed,  it  ascends  through  the  stem — by  modes  which 
vary,  and  which  are  not  yet  in  all  respects  thoroughly  understood — 
to  the  leaves,  where  it  is  partly  exhaled,  and  partly  undergoes  an 
important  chemical  change,  rendering  it  fit  for  becoming  assimilated. 
The  leaves  are  the  peculiar  seat  of  what  has  been  called  vegetaUe 
digestion,  though  the  entire  process  of  this  and  even  the  nature  of 
the  action  of  the  leaves,  are  still  involved  in  considerable  obsciiri^. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  during  the  day,  and  pre-emmently  during 
bright  sunshine,  they  are  ceaselessly  inhaling  from  the  atmosphere 
carbonic  acid,  decomposing  it,  appropriating  and  assimiladng  its 
carbon,  and  exhaling  its  oxygen.  It  is,  indeed,  believed  that  during 
darkness  this  process  is  inverted ;  that  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  oom- 
bined  with  waste  or  superfluous  carbon,  and  carbonic  acid  exhaled ; 
but  still  we  know  with  certainty,  from  its  own  continued  incrementi 
that  the  plant  appropriates  more  carbon  than  it  rejects ;  that  it  there- 
fore removes  from  the  atmosphere  more  carbonic  acid  than  it  throws 
out  into  it ;  and  thus  that  the  permanent  influence  of  these  changes 
upon  the  atmosphere  is  in  the  highest  degree  favorable,  the  assimi- 
lating functions  operating  much  more  powerfully  to  purify  than  the 
respiratory  to  vitiate  it.  Plants  are  thus,  in  contradistinction  to  ani- 
mals, the  great  conservators  of  atmospbi^ric  purity. 

"  The  sap,  strengthened  and  enriched  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
leaves,  is  sent  back  from  them  to  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  &r 
assimilation,  for  which  it  has  now  become  exactly  fitted.  The  same 
degree  of  uncertainty  prevails  regarding  the  precise  character  of  the 
sap^s  descent  as  exists  regarding  its  ascent  In  dicotyledonous  plants 
its  main  current  is  through  the  liber^  or  inner  portion  of  the  \mA^ 
but  it  also  descends  through  the  alburnum  or  most  recently  formad 
wood,  through  which,  in  the  same  plants,  flows  the  main  current  of 
the  ascesding  sap.  In  monocotjledonous  plants  its  passage  is  through 
the  innermost  layer  of  the  structure,  which  is  also  the  most  recently 
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fcrmed.  The  sap  in  its  descent  deposits  the  materials  of  fresh 
growth  in  the  plant,  as  well  as  of  the  different  well-known  products — 
gum,  sugar,  oils,  and  resin,  so  useful  in  domestic  economy  and  in  the 
arts.  At  the  root,  whence  the  nutritive  process  started,  it  terminates 
with  imparting  hardness  and  tenacity  to  the  fibrils,  and  bringing  mat- 
ter to  form  new  spongioles,  while  the  old  are  gradually  covered  with 
ao  impervious  cuticle. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  process  without  being  im- 
praned  with  its  marvellous  fitness  and  beauty.  What  a  busy  scene 
cf  orderly  activity  is  thus  every  plant  around  us,  from  the  noble 
fetestrtree  to  the  lowly  lichen.  And  when  we  contemplate  all  the 
iBooanve  and  intervolved  adaptation  conducing  to  the  result,  and 
again  bow  the  life,  which  is  the  result,  alone  gives  impulse  and  con- 
tmnance  to  the  whole,  we  cannot,  surely,  doubt  the  Wisdom  which 
fiiects  and  controls  so  finely  adjusted  a  series  of  phenomena. 

"Tlie  phenomena  of  vegetable  reproduction  are  even  more  strik- 
iBgly  manifestive  of  creative  design.  Passing  by  the  simpler  facts 
fi^ilayed  by  the  cryptogamous  vegetation,  we  have  in  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  the  higher  classes  of  plants  some  very  curious  and 
compficated  adaptations. 

"Tbese  organs  are  all  embraced  in  what  is  botanically  called  the 
flower.  Ita  parts  consist  of  four  series  or  whorls,  as  they  are  techni- 
cally termed — 1,  the  calyx ;  2,  the  corolla ;  8,  the  stamen ;  4,  the 
{ttstfl.  These  are  all  now  regarded  as  merely  transformations  of 
leavea,  altered  so  as  to  suit  the  particular  functions  which  each  per- 
faima.  They  sometimes  appear  in  the  form  of  true  leaves,  without 
my  marked  modification.  The  calyx  is  the  outer  covering  of  the 
flower — the  symmetrical  cup  in  which  it  commonly  rests.  It  is 
vnally  of  tiie  same  green  color  as  the  leaves,  but  sometimes  also,  as 
in  the  fuchsia  and  Indian  cress,  it  is  differently  colored.  Its  several 
paitB  are  termed  sepals.  The  corolla  is  the  flower,  popularly  so 
called ;  iU  parts,  which  are  sometimes  distinct  and  sometimes  united 
in  various  ways,  are  termed  petals.  *  The  petals  are  composed  of  a 
ooDgeriet  of  minute  cells,  each  containing  coloring  matter  and  deli- 
cate spirab  interspersed,  all  being  covered  by  a  thin  epidermal  coat 
or  akin.  The  colored  cells  are  distinct  from  one  another,  and  thus  a 
dark  color  may  be  at  one  part  and  a  light  color  at  another.  How 
exqinutely  are  the  colors  of  flowers  diversified,  and  with  what  a  mas- 
toid skill  are  their  varied  hues  arranged!  Whether  blended  or 
leparated,  as  Thornton  remarks,  they  are  evidently  under  the  control 
of  a  taste  which  never  falls  short  of  the  perfection  of  elegance.' 

"The  two  latter  or  inner  organs,  upon  which  the  production  of 
aeed  easentially  depends,  show  a  peculiarly  minute  and  delicate  struo- 
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ture.  The  pistil  consists  of  a  hollow  tube  called  the  style,  terminat- 
ing at  one  end  in  a  kind  of  spongiole  named  the  sdgma ;  at  the  other, 
in  the  seed-vessel  or  ovary.  The  stamens,  which  commonly,  m  in 
the  rose,  inclose  the  pistil,  consist  of  a  stalk  or  filament  supporting  m 
rounded  oblong  body  called  the  anther,  the  cells  of  which  are  ffled 
with  the  fine  fecundating  powder  termed  pollen,  which  is  sometimes 
little  more  than  visible  to  common  inspection,  but  presents,  nnder 
the  microscope,  multiplied  distinct  forms. 

^  There  is  a  singular  and  highly  interesting  numerical  order  foirod 
to  characterize  the  relation  of  all  these  different  organs  of  the  pliftii 
to  one  another.    *  Thus,  if  a  flower  has  6  parts  of  the  calyx.  It  h« 
usually  5  of  the  corolla  alternating  with  them,  5, 10,  20,  eta,  ilft- 
mens,  and  5,  or  some  multiple  of  5,  in  the  parts  of  the  pi^tiL*    And 
equally  so  when  the  parts  of  the  calyx  are  8 — the  numerical  bates  of 
3  and  5  being  the  most  generally  prevailing  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, although  the  numbers  2  and  4,  with  their  multiples,  are  also  to 
be  found.    *  It  is  worthy  of  notice,'  adds  the  author  from  whom  we 
borrow  these  facts,  *  that  flowers  exhibiting  5  or  4,  or  Hinltiite  of 
these  numbers,  in  their  whorls,  usually  belong  to  plants  having  two 
seed-lobes  or  cotyledons,  and  which,  when  they  form  pennttMit 
woody  stems,  exhibit  distinct  zones  or  circles,  and  have  separable 
bark ;  while  flowers  having  8,  or  a  multiple  of  8,  in  their  %IiodS| 
present  only  one  seed-lobe,  and  when  they  form  permanent  'woody 
stems,  exhibit  no  distinct  zones  nor  circles,  and  have  no  sepamUe 
bark.    The  numbers  2  and  4,  or  multiples  of  them,  are  seen  abo  In 
the  parts  of  fructification  of  flowerless  plants  which  have  no  seed- 
lobes,  such  as  ferns,  mosses,  sea-weeds,  etc.    The  proceesea  wUeh 
project  from  the  urn-like  cases  of  mosses  are  arranged  in  the^ittMl 
of  4,  8, 12, 16, 82, 64,  etc    The  parts  of  fructification  of  teciJe^tniDiiii 
{Jungermannia)  are  in  fours,  as  also  the  germs  of  some  sea-weedl. 
Thus  the  numbers  5  and  4,  and  their  multiples,  prevail  among  ttbo- 
tyledonous  and  exogenous  plants ;  the  number  8,  and  its  mtdtlpki^ 
occur  among  monocotyledonous  or  endogenous  planta ;  while  2  aond 
4,  and  multiples  of  them,  are  met  with  among  acotyledonooa  or  i 
genous  plants.* 

'*  The  theistic  conclusion  undoubtedly  receives  confirmation  j 
these  and  all  other  evidences  of  exact  numerical  relations  in 
They  express  very  clearly  the  Divine  plan  everywhere  stamped  on  it 
"  Let  us  now  mark  the  reproductive  process  as  subserved  by  flMse 
organs.  Fecundation  is  the  immediate  result  of  communicatioo  be- 
tween the  stamens  and  pistil — the  former,  which  produce  the  poDen, 
being  the  active  or  male,  the  latter  the  receptive  or  female  oigana. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  stamens  and  pistil  are  found  co 
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Ibe  Bame  pUmt^  ihe^former  overtopping  the  latter — an  arrangement 
wliich  gives  the  most  simple  mode  of  fecundation,  by  enabling  the 
iligma  readily  to  receive  the  falling  pollen  as  it  bursts  from  the  au- 
thor In  order  to  secure  this  purpose  more  effectually,  the  stigma 
tiBdea  a  slightly  glutinous  fluid,  to  which  the  grains  of  pollen  adhere. 
Iliflse  grains,  whose  manifold  structure,  as  seen  under  the  microscope, 
has  been  already  noticed,  have  each  two  coats,  one  of  which  bursts 
the  grain  is  ripe,  and  the  other,  in  touching  the  stigma,  elon« 
\  itself  into  the  shape  of  a  slender  tube,  passing  downward  through 
the  style  into  the  ovary,  and  so  conveying  to  the  germ  the  vivifying 
ftdd.  *  The  cells  of  the  stigma  are  beautifully  contrived  to  admit 
Ae  passage  of  these  tubes,  as  they  are  long,  and  extremely  loose  in 
tatarei  aft  the  same  time  so  moist  and  elastic  as  to  be  easily  com- 
preMad  when  necessary.  It  is  so  contrived  that  the  minute  particles 
iOBiained  in  the  ^ains  enter  slowly  to  the  ovary,  as  it  seems  necefr- 
larj  that  the  fecundating  matter  should  be  admitted  by  degrees.  It 
is  abo  necessary  that  the  tube  should  enter  the  foramen  of  the  ovule ; 
•ad  aa  the  ovule  is  not  always  in  a  proper  position  to  receive  it,  it 
v31  be  found  to  erect  itself  or  to  turn,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  the 
gnundea  of  the  pollen  grains  are  passing  down  the  tubes.' 

« In  drooping  flowers,  such  as  the  fuchsia — ^wliere  it  would  be  ob- 
noualy  no  longer  fitting  that  the  stamens  should  exceed  the  pistil  in 
kngth,  as  thereby  the  pollen  would  be  scattered  on  the  ground 
instead  of  reaching  the  stigma — the  relation  of  the  parts  is  found 
inverted  in  correspondence  with  the  altered  character  of  the  plant 
And»  m  (act,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  impressive  than  the 
great  variety  of  adaptations  by  which,  in  special  cases,  communica- 
(ioa  is  secured  between  the  pollen  and  the  pistils.  *•  In  the  common 
•ettle  the  stamens  have  elastic  filaments,  which  are  at  first  bent 
down,  so  as  to  be  obscured  by  the  calyx ;  but  when  the  pollen  is 
9pe,  the  filaments  jerk  out,  and  thus  scatter  the  powder  on  the  pistils, 
which  occupy  separate  flowers.  In  the  common  barberry,  the  lower 
part  of  the  filament  is  very  irritable ;  and  whenever  it  is  touched, 
the  staaoen  moves  forward  to  the  pistil.  In  the  style  wort  (Styli- 
diam)  the  stamens  and  pistil  are  united  in  a  common  column  which 
piojecta  from  the  flower ;  this  column  is  very  irritable  at  the  angle 
where  it  leaves  the  flower,  and  when  touched,  it  passes  with  a  sudden 
jvk  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  thus  scatters  the  pollen.  In  the 
basely  where  the  pollen  is  in  one  set  of  flowers  and  tiie  pistil  in  an- 
other, the  leaves  might  interfere  with  the  application  of  the  pollen, 
sod  therefore  they  are  not  produced  until  it  has  been  scattered.*  In 
Dioecious  plants,  such  as  the  willow,  where  the  flowers  are  not  only 
imisexualy  but  the  stamen-bearing  are  on  one  tree  and  the  pistil-bear- 
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ing  on  another,  the  process  of  commuDicatioii  is  effected  in  some 
cases  by  the  winds,  but  in  other  cases,  after  a  more  complicated  and 
ingenious  manner,  by  insects.  The  bee,  while  providing  food  for  its 
young,  is  at  the  same  time  aiding  in  the  dispersion  of  the  pollea. 
The  peculiar  shape  of  some  flowers — the  Orchids  especially — aeema 
to  form-  an  attraction  for  certain  insects  which  are  helpful  in  the 
same  office.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  insect- 
agency  in  the  distribution  of  the  pollen  is  furnished  by  the  birth  wort 
(Anstolochia).  In  this  plant  the  '  flower  consists  of  a  long  tube  in  a 
chamber,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  placed, 
completely  shut  out  from  the  agency  of  the  winds.  It  is  frequented, 
in  its  native  country,  by  an  insect  which  enters  the  tube  easily,  and 
gets  into  the  little  chamber.  On  attempting  to  get  out,  it  is  prevented 
by  a  series  of  haire  in  the  tube,  which  all  point  downward.  It  tbeie- 
fore  moves  about  in  the  little  cavity,  and  thus  distributes  the  pollen 
on  the  pistil,  soon  after  which  the  flower  withers  and  the  inaeot 
escapes.' 

^  When  impregnation  is  completed,  the  other  parts  of  the  flower 
decay, '  while  the  gravid  seed-vessel'  increases  in  bulk,  till  it  becomes^ 
under  very  diversifled  forms,  what  is  called  the  fruit  All  these 
forms,  many  of  which  are  so  familiarly  known  and  useful,  wonld 
seem  to  have  one  prime  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  the 
seed.  The  production  of  this  seed  has  been  the  great  end  of  the 
process  hitherto  described ;  and,  this  end  accomplished,  the  flower 
dies,  while  the  energies  of  the  plant  are  turned  to  the  nursing  of  the 
little  embryo  which  it  has  left  behind,  and  which  is  destined  in  its 
time  to  advance  into  new  forms  of  floral  beauty.  '  Nothing,'  adds 
Paley,  '  can  be  more  ainffle  than  the  design,  more  diversified  than 
the  means.  Pellicles,  shells,  pulps,  pods,  husks,  skin,  scales  tamed 
with  horns,  are  all  employed  in  prosecuting  the  same  intention.' 

^  When  the  seeds  reach  maturity,  their  dispersion  is  provided  for 
in  various  interesting  ways.  In  some  cases  the  fruit  falls  without 
opening,  and  gradually  decays,  forming  a  sort  of  manure  with  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  sprout.  In  other  cases  the  seed-yessels  open 
and  scatter  the  seeds.  '  In  the  common  broom,  the  pod,  when  rip«^ 
opens  with  considerable  force ;  so  also  the  fruit  of  the  sandbox-tree, 
and  the  balsam,  which  is  called  Touch-me-not,  on  account  of  its  aeed- 
vessel  bursting  when  touched.  The  squirting  cucumber,  when  han- 
dled in  its  ripe  state,  gives  way  at  the  point  where  the  fruit  joins  the 
stalk,  and  the  seeds  are  sent  out  with  amazing  force.  The  common 
geranium  seed  vessels  curl  up  when  ripe,  and  scatter  the  seeds.  In 
the  case  of  firs,  bignonias,  and  some  other  plants,  the  seeds  are  fur- 
nished with  winged  appendages ;  while  in  the  cotton-plant  and  aade* 
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pitt  thej  hare  hain  attached  to  them,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
nafted  to  a  distance.'  '  The  plant  called  Rose  of  Jericho  becomes 
dried  up  like  a  ball,  and  is  tossed  aboat  by  the  wind  until  it  comes 
alo  oootact  with  water,  when  its  small  pods  open,  and  the  seeds  are 
teattered ;  and  a  species  of  fig-marigold  in  AfHca  opens  its  seed-ves- 
•d  when  moisture  is  applied.'  '  In  the  dandelion,  the  leares  which 
laiToand  the  clusters  or  heads  of  flowers  are  turned  downward,  the 
raoeptade  becomes  convex  and  diy,  the  hairs  spread  out  so  as  to 
brm  a  parachute-like  appendage  to  each  fruit,  and  collectively  to 
{Riesent  the  appearance  of  a  ball,  and  in  this  way  the  fruit  is  prepared 
far  being  dispersed  by  the  winds.' 

**The  seed  being  deposited  in  the  soil,  the  process  of  germination 
tekn  place  under  the  influence  of  heat,  air,  and  moisture.  The  em- 
hjo  tends  forth,  in  one  direction,  a  number  of  fibrous  threads,  which 
Is  the  plant  in  the  ground.  The  radicle,  in  short,  becomes  the  root. 
Ae  plnmule  on  the  other  side  elongates  itself  rising  into  the  air  in 
the  fcnn  of  the  stem,  frequently  accompanied  by  one  or  more  coty- 
hdom  or  seed-leaves,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

*  And  thus  the  great  processes  of  nutrition  and  reproduction  again 
pooeed  in  the  same  varied  and  beautiful  round,  proclaiming  the 
Wisdom  which  guides  and  which  guards  the  whole.'' 

The  chapters  that  follow  on  Man,  on  Moral  Evidence,  and 
on  the  Difficulties  that  attend  the  existence  of  moral  and 
physical  evil,  are  in  general  learned  and  judicious,  and  will 
yield  the  reader  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  instruction 
and  entertainment 


Abt.  IV. — History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  from 
THX  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
William  Deans.  A.  Fullerton  &  Co.,  London  and  Edin- 
bni^h.     1854. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  FORSYTH,   JR.,   D.D. 

The  Turkish  empire,  once  the  terror  of  Christendom,  at 
this  moment  engages  the  profound  anxieties  of  European 
statesmen,  and  has  given  occasion  to  a  contest,  in  which,  re- 
cent as  is  its  origin,  a  vast  amount  of  blood  and  treasure  has 
been  already  expended.     Of  the  war  now  in  progress,  the 
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most  sagacious  politician  can  neitlier  predict  the  end|  nor 
anticipate  its  ultimate  resnlta  We  eonfess  that  a  feeling  of 
wonder  comes  over  us  when  we  think  of  the  suddennets 
with  which  TPurkey  has  become  the  object  of  so  mnch  in- 
terest to  surrounding  nations.  Many  persons  were  indeed 
well  persuaded  that  the  calm  which  succeeded  the  revolo* 
tionary  outbreak  of  1848  could  not  last'very  long ;  but  we 
apprehend  that  even  to  this  class  of  thinkers^  nothing  seemed 
more  improbable  than  sueh  a  war  as  that  in  which  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  are  just  now  engaged..  We  venture  to 
affirm  that,  two  years  ago,  no  one  dreamed  of  such  a  contin- 
gency, unless  it  might  be  the  statesmen  who  were  actually 
carrying  on  the  diplomacy  of  Britain,  France^  and  Bussi^ 
And  he  must  be  among  the  blindest  of  the  blind^  who  in 
reviewing  the  history  of  European  politics  during  the  last 
four  years,  or  in  contemplating  the  existing  state  of  thingi 
on  that  continent,  does  not  recognise  that  Divine  Hand 
which  can  defeat,  in  ways  the  most  unexpected,  the  best  laid 
schemes  of  the  wisest  cabinets,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforteto 
the  contrary,  sending  upon  the  nations  the  dreadful  sooiuge 
of  war,  and  again,  having  accomplished  the  purposes  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  calming  the  tumults  of  the  people. 
*  The  Turkish  empire  itself,  whether  regarded  in  its  inter- 
nal structure  or  its  external  relations,  we  are  inclined  to 
pronounce  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Indeed,  we 
are  sometimes  surprised  that  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe 
have  not  long  ago  united  in  a  fresh  crusade  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Crescent,  and  with  the  fixed  resolve  to  banish 
the  semi-barbarous  Turk  from  the  glorious  regions  cursed 
by  his  misrule.  The  world  does  not  contain  a  noUar  em* 
pire — an  empire  endowed  by  nature  with  richer  or  more 
varied  resources,  than  that  which  the  descendants  of  tbe 
mountaineers  of  Turkistan  gradually  subdued,  and  over 
which  their  sway  was  completely  established  by  the  capture 
of  Constantinople.  It  stretched  from  the  Euphrates  on  the 
east  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  west,  from  the 
Ukraine  on  the  north  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile  ofttlie 
south  ;  thus  comprising  within  its  limits  the  direst  portions 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa^  the  magnificent  regions  where 
the  human  race  was  cradled,  which  witnessed  the  eadisBt 
development  of  human  power,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
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xniglitieat  monarchies  of  the  ancient  world.  Within  its 
bordera  are  found  the  sites  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
dties  <^  Ae  earth,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Damascus,  Memphis 
Thebes^  Jerusalem,  and  the  Bpola  upon  which  were  trans* 
toted  the  most  memorable  events  recorded  in  the  past  his«> 
I017  of  man.  It  enjoys  almost  every  physical  advantage 
which  the  bounty  of  nature  can  confer,  every  diversity  of 
dimate  combined  with  every  variety  of  surface  and  of  soil. 
Its  mountain  ridges,  among  which  are  Caucasus,  and  ''  that 
goodly  Lebanon^"  whose  lofty  pedes  glisten  with  perpetual 
■doWy  abound  with  the  finest  species  of  the  oak  and  the  fir, 
while  the  gentler  slopes  of  their  lower  spurs  are  covered 
with  the  olive,  (he  orange,  the  citron,  and  the  vine.  Its 
vast  .plains  are  capable  of  sustaining  countless  flocks  and 
herds^  or  with  tolerable  culture  would  yield  the  husbandman 
wbeat^  barley,  maize,  and  rice  in  exuberant  abundance.  In 
a  word,  the  countries  whose  annals  constitute  the  staple  of 
ancient  history,  whose  cities  were  the  earliest  centres  of  com- 
neroial  enterprise,  imd  where  we  find  those  stupendous 
aNmuments  of  primeval  art,  which  have  resisted  the  wasting 
kifluenoe  of  time,  and  still  excite  the  awe  or  the  admiration 
(^mankind,  nearly  all  these  lands  belong  to  the  domains  of 
the  Sultan.  And  yet  various  and  exquisite  as  are  the 
ehanns  with  which  they  are  bedecked  by  nature's  hand, 
though  yielding  every  product  that  can  minister  to  the  com- 
fc^rt  and  the  luxury  of  their  inhabitants,  they  everywhere 
exhibit  marks  of  the  desolation  and  decay  which  invariably 
result  from  a  weak  and  oppressive  government  Many  dis- 
tricts, which,  as  we  Are  assured  on  unquestionable  authority, 
once  supported  with  ease  and  in  plenty  a  population  counted 
by  millions,  whose  trade  sufficed  to  enrich  numerous  large 
towns,  are  now  occupied  by  a  few  miserable  wandering 
tribes,  or  are  fast  returning  to  a  state  of  nature. 

An  empire  so  extended  as  the  Turkish,  including  pro* 
yinces  which  once  flourished  as  independent  kingdoms^ 
must  contain  a  very  mixed  population — ^tribes  differing 
widely  in  race,  language,  and  religion.  Thus  we  have 
Wallachians,  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Arabs,  besides  other  mioores  gentes.  In  a  religious  view 
the  grand  division  is  into  Mahometans  and  Christians ;  the 
latter,  in  many  districts,  amounting  to  two  thirds,  and  eveiy- 
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where  to  fully  one-lialf  of  the  population,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  case  is  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  Turks  within  the  countries  subject  to  their 
rule.  Thus  in  the  European  provinces  they  are  reckoned  at 
three  millions,  and  in  the  Asiatic  at  four  millions,  or  seven 
millions  in  all,  out  of  perhaps  twenty- five  millions.  So  long 
as  the  Turks  maintained  their  old  military  spirit,  and  their 
intense  religious  fanaticism,  it  was  comparatively  easy  for 
them  to  keep  their  Christian  subjects  under  the  yoke ;  but 
after  they  had  begun  to  feel  the  enervating  influences  inci* 
dent  to  a  residence  in  a  land  so  luxurious  as  that,  in  whick 
they  had  planted  themselves,  their  position  might  have  be- 
come very  insecure,  if  the  bitter  hatred  which  the  several 
Christian  sects  bore  to  each  other  had  not  rendered  their 
union  against  their  common  oppressor  a  simple  impossibili^. 
The  original  home  of  the  Turk  was  among  the  Altai 
mountains  of  Central  Asia.  These  mountains  abound  in 
iron,  and  our  earliest  accounts  of  the  Turks  represent  them 
as  employed  in  working  the  mines  and  manufacturing  the 
metal,  as  the  slaves  of  a  kindred  tribe.  About  A.  D.  640, 
however,  headed  by  a  bold  and  energetic  leader  named 
Bertezena,  they  made  a  successful  stroke  for  freedom,  over- 
threw the  empire  of  their  old  masters,  and  on  its  ruins 
established  one  of  their  own.  During  many  subsequent 
ages,  the  annual  ceremony  of  heating  a  piece  of  iron,  which 
was  struck  with  a  smith's  hammer  by  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  recorded  at  once  the  humble  origin  and  the  hon(»> 
able  pride  of  the  Turk.  The  period  reaching  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Turks  on  the  field  of  history,  down  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Ottoman  branch  of  the  race  in  Asia 
Minor,  is  a  long  one,  and  in  such  an  article  as  this  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  notice,  even  in  the  most  cursory  way,  the  leading 
events  belonging  to  it.  We  content  ourselves  with  simply 
mentioning  the  hcX  that  the  Turkish  kingdom  which  arose 
in  the  original  seat  of  the  race,  rapidly  grew,  and  reached 
such  a  point  of  power  as  to  awaken  the  anxieties  of  the 
Boman  empire  of  the  East.  In  A.  D.  10S8,  a  body  of 
Turks,  under  Tongruel  as  their  leader,  subjugated  Pernai 
and  held  possession  of  it  for  170  years,  when  they  were  in 
turn  driven  out  by  fresh  hordes  of  Tartars,  under  Zinghis* 
They  then  precipitated  themselves  upon  Asia  Minor,  and 
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taking  advantage  of  the  feuds  among  the  Christians,  they 
established  the  kingdom  of  Roan,  with  Nice  as  its  capital. 
It  subsisted  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  and  was  finally 
broken  into  fragments,  partly  by  internal  caasea,  but  chiefly 
through  the  ravages  of  the  Tartars.  One  of  its  provinces, 
during  this  period  of  confusion,  was  seized  by  its  former 
emir  or  governor  Othman,  who  erected  it  into  an  inde- 
pendent principality,  and  with  his  reign  the  history  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  properly  begins. 

The  province  thus  changed  by  Othman  into  a  kingdom, 
was  originally  one  of  the  smallest  of  those  which  had  consti- 
tuted the  old  empire,  but  under  his  vigorous  administration 
it  became  the  nucleus  of  a  mighty  state.  With  the  valor  of 
the  soldier  Othman  combined  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman, 
and  skilfully  availing  himself  of  the  broils  in  which  the^ 
Greeks  were  perpetually  involved,  he  rapidly  enlarged  his 
territories.  Even  the  Christian  population,  whom  his  arms 
had  vanquished,  were  completely  reconciled  to  his  govern- 
ment by  its  liberality  and  impartial  justice.  The  Christian 
princes  at  length  becoming  aJarmed  by  the  growth  of  0th- 
man's  power  resolved  to  join  their  forces,  and  by  one  deci- 
rive  Wow  to  crush  the  ambitious  Turk.  The  armies  met  near 
the  confines  of  Phrygia.  Othman  was  victorious.  The  city 
of  Broosa  soon  after  submitted  to  his  son  Orchan,  who,  in 
1828,  made  it  the  seat  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  prince 
last  named  was  everyway  qualified  to  carry  forward  the 
designs  of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1826 ;  he  laid 
fsu&gd  to  the  cities  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia,  of  which  he  soon 
became  master ;  he  defeated  a  large  Christian  army  under 
Andronicus,  and  before  his  death  the  whole  province  of 
Biihynia  was  incorporated  with  his  dominiona  Orchan 
introduced  various  changes  into  the  military  organization  of 
the  Turks,  to  which,  in  connexion  with  those  made  by  his 
Bon  Amurath  I.,  the  founder  of  the  famous  body  of  troops 
called  Janizaries  (or  new  soldiers),  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
those  surprising  conquests  which  rendered  the  Turks  during 
80  many  succeeding  centuries  the  terror  of  Christendom. 
The  reign  of  Orchan  is  also  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Turks,  since  during  it  they  first  established  themselves 
in  Europe,  A.  d.  1858.  Under  his  son  and  successor  Amu- 
rath L,  who,  besides  being  a  general  of  the  highest  order, 
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was  a  prince  distinguished  for  noble  generositj,  modestj,  and 
jostice,  the  whole  province  of  Thr|ce  was  subdued  from  the 
Hellespont  to  ML  Hoenms,  and  Adrianople  was  made  the 
seat  of  his  religion  and  his  government  Constantinople  was 
thus  completely  surrounded  by  the  armies  of  a  hostile  and 
mighty  monarchy,  by  hordes  of  conquerors  flushed  with  a 
long  series  of  successes,  and  who  were  alien  to  the  Greeks 
alike  in  religion  and  in  race.  Its  fidl  seemed  inevitable,  and 
perhaps  it  might  have  been  easily  accomplished,  but  Amn- 
lath,  either  through  a  politic  moderation  or  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  delayed  the  seemingly  easy  conquest^  and  thus 
the  venerable  capital  of  the  East,  with  its  narrow  strip  of  bjo- 
rounding  territory,  continued  for  more  than  a  century  to  bear 
the  imposing  name  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

Amurath  died  in  1889,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  san 
Bayazet,  who  was  fieunous  alike  for  his  crimes^  his  triumph^ 
and  his  misfortunes.  He  gained  the  throne  by  the  murder 
ef  his  brother,  and  thus  set  an  example  which  was  too  fidth- 
folly  copied  by  many  who  came  after  him.  He  bore  the  aor* 
name  of  llderim^  or  the  lightning,  to  express  the  flery  energy 
ef  his  soul,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  destructive  march.  He 
was  incessantiy  ^igaged  in  hostilities  in  Europe  or  in  Asia^ 
now  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  again  on  those  of  the 
Euphrates.  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were  subdued.  Moldavia 
was  invaded.  At  Nioopolis  (1896)  he  met  and  vanquished^ 
with  inmiense  slaughter,  a  French  and  Hungarian  army 
mnder  the  command  of  Sigismund.  The  way  seemed  open 
to  the  very  heart  of  Germany,  and  Bajazet  threatened  to 
osirry  thither  his  victorious  followers,  to  conquer  Italy,  and  to 
feed  his  hoxse  on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  at  Bome.  But 
m«n  proposes  and  God  disposes ;  these  magnificent  purposes 
were  defeated,  and  the  terrors  of  Europe  were  allayed  by 
means  of  a  sudden  and  severe  fit  of  the  gout. 

it  was  natural  that  a  prize  so  splendid  as  that  of  Constasir 
linople,  and  one  apparentiy  so  easy  to  be  won,  should  fix  the 
f^pada  and  shape  the  policies  of  such  a  man.  Bajazet  had, 
in  b^tf  set  his  heart  upon  it,  but  his  fond  hopes  were  doomed 
to  a  bitter  disappointment,  and  the  very  existence  of  his 
empire  was  endangered  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  another 
conqueror  more  savage  even  than  himself — the  mighty 
Timourlana    Military  ambition,  like  avarice,  is  usually  ren- 
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dered  more  insatiable  by  each  new  acquisition.    To  conquer 
fresh  fields  becomes  a  passion ;  and  hence  when  two  such 
heroes  as  B^jazetand  Timourlane  appeared  upon  the  stage  at 
the  same  time,  each  of  them  bent  upon  making  himself  master 
of  the  world,  a  collision  was  inevitable.    The  conquests  of  the 
Ottoman  and  of  the  Mogul  first  touched  each  other  near  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  neither  could  endure  ariyal, 
much  less  recognise  a  superior,  an  angry  correspondence  was 
qwedily  begun  which  was  carried  on  for  two  years,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  the  most  insulting  messages  were  inter- 
changed.    ''What,"  said  Timourlane,  "is  the  foundation  cif 
thy  insolence  and  folly  ?    Thou  hast  fought  some  battles  in 
the  woods  of  Anatolia.    Contemptible  trophies  I    Thou  ait 
no  more  than  a  pismire."    ''  What,"  retorted^Bajasset,  ''  are 
Ihe  arrows  of  the  Tartar  against  the  scimitars  and  batdeaxcB 
of  my  Janizaries  ?    If  I  fly  fix>m  my  arms  may  my  wives  be 
ihrioe  divoroed  firom  my  bed."    At  length  the  crisis  came. 
Timourlane  moved  forward  his  immense  force  through  Arme- 
nia and  Anatolia  with  great  caution,  maintaining  the  utmost 
order  imd  discipline  during  his  march.    He  resolved  to  fight 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  dexterously 
avoiding  the  camp  of  Bajazet,  who  was  awaiting  his  ap- 
proach,   and    comparing  his  motions  sarcasticaUy  to  the 
crawling  of  a  snail,  he  rapidly  traversed  the  desert  and 
invested  Angora.    Bajazet,  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  Timour- 
lane's  advance,  returned  on  the  wings  of  indignation  to  relieve 
the  city  and  chastise  his  enemy.    The  armies  met  on  the 
plains  of  Angora,  the  scene  of  a  memorable  battle  destined  to 
immortalize  the  glory  of  the  Tartar  and  the  shame  of  the 
Ottoman.    Bajazet  suffered  an  ignominious  defeat.     ''For 
ibis  signal  victory,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the  Mogul  emperor  was 
indebted  to  himself  to  the  genius  of  the  moment,  and  the 
discipline  of  thirty  years."    On  that  terrible  day  Bajazet  per- 
aonidly  displayed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  chief, 
but  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  one  superior  to  him- 
self in  both  respects ;  and  yet  hjs  disasters  might  have  been 
perhaps  avoided  or  diminished,  if  he  had  not  by  his  own 
rigor  and  avarice  awakened  a  spirit  of  disaffection  in  his 
eamp,  thus  causing  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  fail  him 
at  the  decisive  moment.    The  unfortunate  B^azet  fled  from 
the  field,  but  was  pursued  nnd  captured.    His  conqueror  was 
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at  first  inclined  to  treat  him  with  the  respect  due  to  fisillen 
greatness,  bat  he  afterwards  subjected  him  to  the  greatest 
indignities,  and  even  confined  him  in  an  iron  cage.  He  died 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1403,  having  survived  his  captivity 
only  nine  months,  and  fiimished  history  with  one  of  the  moBt 
marvellous  examples  of  the  instability  of  fortune. 

The  overthrow  at  Angora  gave  a  tremendous  shock  to 
the  Turkish  power,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  em* 
pire,  founded  by  Othman,  was  destined  to  disappear  fiur 
more  rapidly  than  it  rose.  Almost  all  Asia  was  in  the 
hands  of  Timourlane,  and  he  looked  with  eager  eyes  to- 
wards the  shores  of  Europe  as  an  inviting  field  for  new  con- 
quests ;  but  the  sea  which  separated  the  two  continents  pre* 
Bcnted  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his  further  progress,  unlcBS 
he  could  secure  the  aid  of  the  Christians  or  the  Turks.  On 
this  great  occasion  both  parties  forgot  their  differences  of 
religion,  and  refused  the  transports  which  Timourlane  de> 
manded.  He  then  entertained  the  romantic  idea  of  maidi- 
ing  through  Egypt  and  northern  Africa,  crossing  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  imposing  his  yoke  upon  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  returning  to  his  distant  home  through  the 
deserts  of  Bussia  and  Tartary ;  but  having  finally  resolved 
upon  the  invasion  of  China,  he  set  his  face  towards  the  east^ 
and  after  some  months  of  festivity  in  his  capital,  started  on 
the  campaign,  in  the  course  of  which  he  died,  in  his  sev^i- 
tieth  year. 

We  pass  over  the  reign  of  Amurath  H.,  who  set  himself 
with  singular  vigor  and  success  to  retrieve  the  disasters 
which  had  overtaken  the  empire  during  the  last  days  of  his 
fitther,  and  hasten  to  notice  the  next  great  triumph  of  the 
Turkish  arms — the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  the  final 
extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  east,  under  Mahomet  IL,  the 
grandson  of  Bajazet  Many  of  our  readers  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  physical  features  of  Constantinople! 
from  personal  observation  of  them,  or  from  the  descriptions 
of  the  numerous  travellers  of  recent  times,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  them.  It  may  suffice  to  state  that 
the  site  of  the  city  is  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
having  water  on  two  sides,  while  the  landward  side,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  was  defended  by  a  very  deep  ditcfay 
two  hundred  feet  broad.    At  that  day  the  city  was  deemed 
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impregnable,  and  if  its  inhabitants  had  been  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  various  capabilities  of  defence,  they 
might  have  defied  the  assaults  of  their  enemies,  though  thej 
numbered  800,000  men.  But  Constantinople  was  at  that 
very  moment  the  prej  of  intestine  strife,  civil  and  religious, 
and  hence,  out  of  100,000  inhabitants,  hardly  6000  were 
found  willing  to  man  the  ramparts.  In  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing aid  from  the  pope,  the  Greek  emperor  had  consented  to 
a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches — a  measure  which 
was  to  the  last  degree  unpopular  among  the  citizens.  The 
pope  found  it  much  easier  to  dispatch  a  legate  to  con- 
gratulate Constantine  on  the  removal  of  the  long-standing 
sohiam,  than  an  army  to  defend  his  capital  against  the  hosts 
which  beleaguered  it  When  one  of  the  Latin  priests  ap- 
peared at  the  altar  of  St  Sophia,  the  Greek  clergy  and 
pc^ulace  fled  from  the  venerable  edifice  as  from  a  polluted 
templei  and  rushed  to  the  cell  of  a  noted  monk,  whom  they 
were  wont  to  consult  as  the  oracle  of  the  church.  His 
tnawer  was — *'  Miserable  men  1  why,  instead  of  confiding  in 
God,  do  you  put  your  trust  in  the  Italians  ?  Li  losing  your 
fittlh,  you  lose  your  city."  From  the  monastery  the  devout 
mob  ran  to  the  taverns,  where  they  drank  confusion  to  the 
pope,  and  valiantly  exclaimed :  "  What  need  have  we  for 
help,  for  union,  or  for  Latins  ?  far  from  us  be  the  worship  of 
the  Azymites."  The  &te  of  such  a  city  could  not  be  doubt- 
ful, when  besieged  by  such  an  enemy  as  the  Ottoman 
saltan. 

The  first  hostile  movement  of  Mahomet  consisted  in  the 
erection  of  a  formidable  castle  on  the  Bosphorus  about  five 
miles  fix)m  Constantinople.  As  the  two  nations  were  osten- 
ably  at  peace,  the  Greek  emperor  protested  against  the 
procedure  of  Mahomet ;  but  the  latter,  who  was  seeking  for 
a  decent  pretext  of  war,  sent  back  the  haughty  message  that 
the  empire  of  Constantinople  was  bounded  by  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  that  her  next  ambassador  would  be  flayed 
alive.  Constantine,  with  a  spirit  worthy  the  last  in  a  long 
line  of  emperors,  at  once  resolved  to  unsheathe  the  sword,  * 
and  drive  the  Turks  from  their  dangerous  position ;  but  he 
was  overruled  by  his  timid  counsellors,  or  his  efforts  were 
paralysed  by  the  feuds  of  his  capital.  War  was  at  length 
l)egun  by  the  Ghreeks  in  the  nural  districts  resenting  the 
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insults  offered  them  by  the  Torldsh  soldieiy.  Mahomet  put 
his  troops  in  motion,  and  halted  at  the  distance  of  five  mileB 
from  the  city ;  from  thence  advancing  in  battle  array,  he 
planted  his  standard  before  the  gate  of  St.  Bomanna,  and  <m 
the  6th  April,  1453,  the  memorable  siege  of  Constantinopla 
was  commenced.  The  main  dependence  of  Constantino  for 
the  defence  of  the  city  was  upon  a  small  body  of  foreign 
auxiliaries,  who  nobly  sustained  the  honor  of  weatem 
chivalry,  and  whose  partial  success  showed  that  the  besiegen 
might  have  been  ignominiously  driven  back,  if  their  deeds 
of  valor  had  been  seconded  by  the  mass  of  the  population. 

The  principal  attack  of  the  Ottomans  was  directed  against 
the  land  side  of  the  city.  Their  approaches  were  pushed  op 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  ditch,  which  they  attempted  to  fiU| 
and  thus  prepare  a  road  for  the  assault,  buttheir  progress 
was  rendered  very  slow  by  the  activity  of  the  Christian 
engineers;  the  injuries  done  to  the  defences  of  the  city  dm^ 
ing  the  day  were  quickly  repaired  by  night.  However,  tbe 
city  was  at  length  invested  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land;  a 
Turkish  fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels  stretched  across  the 
Bosphorus  in  the  form^of  a  crescent  from  shore  to  8h<H3a 
But  this  vast  navy  was  more  formidable  i^  appearance  than 
reality,  since  the  thousands  who  manned  it  were  unaooufr* 
tomed  to  the  sea.  Five  Christian  ships  of  war  laden  with 
troops  and  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  city,  approached 
the  fleet,  and  in  the  view  of  thousands  of  spectators  wh» 
lined  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  speedily  sent  the  iU- 
built  and  worse  managed  vessels  of  the  Turks  to  the  bottom. 
It  was  a  moment  of  intense  perplexity  to  Mahomet^  who 
had  reason  to  fear  the  total  feulure  of  his  cherished  desigik 
He  conceived  and  safely  executed  the  bold  plan  of  transpc^ 
ing  his  lighter  vessels  by  land  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the 
higher  and  shallow  parts  of  the  harbor,  and  dius  attadced 
the  city  by  sea  and  land.  The  walls  which  had  stood  fac 
centuries  were  dismantled  by  the  Ottoman  cannon ;  maoj 
breaches  were  made ;  four  towers  had  been  levelled,  and  Uie 
grand  assault  was  finally  fixed  for  the  29th  May  (145S). 
At  daybreak  it  began  by  sea  and  land.  The  defence  was 
ind^d  desperate,  and  the  voice  of  the  Greek  emperor  was 
every  where  heard  encouraging  his  small  but  heroic  band; 
unfortunately,  however,  their  ammunition  and  strength  were 
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cidiAiuitod  in  the  tremendous  struggle.  Gonfitantine  fell 
iOfered  by  heapeof  tiie  elain.  Jolin  Juettnian,  whoee  coun- 
•el  and  courage  were  the  firmest  rampart  of  the  city,  pierced 
ky  «ti  arrow,  was  foroed  to  fly  from  the  confliot.  The 
AredcB  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  the  victorious 
Turks  poured  like  a  resistless  tide  into  the  devoted  city. 
Upon  llie  horrors  that  ensued,  it  is  needless  to  dwell ;  they 
mum  such  as  invariably  aocompany  the  sack  of  a  large  town; 
Ihaj  have  been  repeated  many  times  since,  and  even  in  our 
mm  age^  in  vaiions  parts  of  ^e  old  world.  It  is  enough  to 
msf  that  Oonslantinople  was  lost  to  the  Christians,  aad  on 
Ijmm^  day  beoame — what  she  has  been  ever  dnoe-^he 
jMfc  and  centre  of  the  Ottoman  ^npire. 

^Phe  capture  of  Constantinople  was  an  event  well  fitted  to 
a  profound  impression  upon  Christendom,  and  one 
but  <fae  amazed  that  the  help  so  eagerly  sought  by 
le,  fiK>m  his  brethren  of  a  common  fidth,  and 
wkich,  rendered  in  time,  might  have  prevented  the  great  dis- 
aster, was  either  denied  or  delayed  until  the  &te  of  this 
loUe  city — ^the  queen  of  the  east — was  fixed.  And  yet  th^ 
benefitB  whidi  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  derived  from 
tfw  fkll  of  Constantinople  were  probably  greater  than  any 
advantages  that  could  have  accrued  to  the  cause  of  Christian* 
it[f,  if  the  01^  had  remained  in  the  possession  c£  its  old 
sasteiB.  The  rich  treasures  of  Greek  poetry  and  philosophy 
•0  kmg  hidden  in  the  libraries  of  Byzantium  became  acces- 
ftUe  to  the  world  at  large ;  and  many  of  those  scholars  whose 
eateore  bore  little  fruit  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
native  city,  in  the  hcnnes  they  were  compelled  elsewhere  to 
seek,  helped  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  new  intellectual 
U&  developed  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  just  then 
aiouaed  from  the  slumber  of  ages.  By  the  capture  of  Con- 
■taatincyle  the  Turks  added  only  a  single  city  to  their  terri- 
tory, but  it  was  «  eity  '^  glorious  for  situation  f  it  had  been 
fcr  centuries  the  abode  of  the  Caesars,  it  supplied  them  with 
a  flMgnificent  capital  for  their  magnificent  empire,  and  as  a 
eonsequence,  they  obtained  the  command  of  the  Euzine,  the 
Boephorua,  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  vMediterranean.  Our 
limits  forbid  us  to  dwell  up(m  the  subsequent  triumphs  of 
Mahomet,  whose  ambition  was  stimulated  by  each  new  sac- 
loss,  and  to  whose  iuyincibleaword  is  aseribed  the  conquast 
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of  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two  hundFed  cities. 
He  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  westward ; 
he  took  the  city  of  Otranto,  which  he  fortified  with  a  view  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  Italian  peninsula ;  but  death  put  an 
end  to  his  career  in  1481,  and  perhaps  saved  Italy  from  the 
Mahometan  rule. 

l)uring  the  greater  part  of  the  century  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  and  especially  under  the  reigns  of  Selim, 
his  grandson,  and  of  Soliman  II.,  the  Turkish  power  con* 
tinned  to  grow  until  it  reached  a  height  which  justly  spread 
alarm  among  the  Christian  governments  of  Europe.  Selim, 
though  he  reigned  only  eight  years,  overran  the  Archipelago, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  in  short,  added  more  territory  to  the  Ot- 
toman empire  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors.  Soliman 
ascended  the  throne  in  1519,  just  as  the  Reformation  was 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  Europe,  and  the  timely  submission 
of  Persia  and  Egypt  enabled  him  to  turn  his  whole  foroe 
against  the  Christians.  Belgrade,  the  bulwark  of  Hungary, 
and  before  which  the  Turkish  arms  had  been  so  often  dis- 
comfited, was  obtained  by  treachery,  after  a  siege  of  fimr 
Weeks ;  and  if  his  troops,  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,^ 
could  have  been  induced  to  remain,  in  the  then  divided 
state  of  Christendom,  Soliman  might  easily  have  planted  the 
crescent  upon  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  way  to  the  very 
heart  of  Europe  was  open,  but  the  unseen  hand  of  the 
church's  Divine  Head  kept  him  back,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  employed  him  as  an  instrument  for  preventing  the  exe- 
cution of  the  bloody  schemes  of  pope  and  emperor  against 
the  feithful  yet  feeble  confessors  of  the  truth. 

The  attention  of  Soliman  was  turned  to  the  island  of 
Bhodes,  long  occupied  by  the  Knights,  of  St.  John,  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Ottomans,  and  the  chief  defence  of 
Italy  against  their  fleets  and  armies.  For  the  conquest  of  this 
smsJl  island,  defended  by  a  garrison  of  only  five  thousand 
men  and  six  hundred  knights,  under  the  command  of  the 
Grand  Master,  Soliman  collected  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand,  with  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail.  The  Orand 
Master,  whose  wisdom  and  valor  rendered  him  worthy  of  his 
post,  sent  messengers  to  all  the  Christian  courts  of  Europe 
imploring  immediate  aid.  Pope  Adrian  seconded  his  re- 
quest, and  besought  the  contending  parties  to  lay  aside  their 
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qiuurrdfl  and  xinite  in  the  defence  of  Rhodes — ^the  bulwark  of 
Christendom  in  the  east ;  but  so  implacable  was  the  animosity 
between  Charles  Y.  and  Francis,  that  regardless  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  exposed  Europe,  they  allowed  the  Sultan 
to  carry  on  his  operations  undisturbed.  The  Grand  Master, 
after  a  siege  of  six  months,  during  which  he  displayed  a 
ooorage,  patience,  and  military  conduct  that  awakened  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  Sultan,  was  obliged  to  yield 
before  overpowering  numbers,  and  obtained  an  honorable 
eapitolation.  Charles  and  Francis,  after  the  deed  was  done, 
attempted  to  throw  the  blame  upon  each  other,  but  Europe, 
with  justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  them  both.  However,  by 
way  of  reparation,  Charles  made  over  to  the  knights  the 
idimd  of  Malta,  where  they  fixed  their  residence,  retaining, 
Aough  with  less  splendor  and  power,  their  ancient  spirit  and 
implacable  enmity  against  the  infidels. 

The  long  reign  of  Soliman,  sumamed  the  Magnificent, 
extending  from  1519  to  1566,  constitutes  the  golden  age  of 
Ae  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Charles 
T.,  Francis  L,  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  those  still  more  illus- 
trious men  whom  Providence  raised  up  to  dissipate  the  dark- 
ness which  had  rested  for  centuries  upon  Europe,  and  to 
inaugurate  that  ever-blessed  Reformation,  whose  influences 
have  been  perpetually  widening,  and  are  now  felt  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  several  respects  Soliman  was  not 
nnworthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  men  of  a  period 
abgularly  prolific  in  splendid  names.  Known  in  general 
history  chiefly  as  a  conqueror,  he  is  celebrated  in  Turkish 
annals  also  as  a  lawgiver,  who  first  brought  the  finances  and 
military  organization  of  the  empire  into  order.  He  divided 
the  military  force  into  two  classes, — the  standing  army,  and 
the  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  the  frontiers,  who  in  return 
for  their  service  received  grants  of  land.  He  fixed  with 
great  accuracy  the  extent  of  these  lands,  the  amount  of  ser- 
vice to  be  rendered,  the  number  of  soldiers  which  each 
grant  should  bring  into  the  field,  and  regulated  their  disci- 
pline, their  arms,  and  their  pay.  He  compiled  the  various 
maxims  and  rules  of  his  predecessors  on  the  subjects  of 
political  economy,  defined  the  duties,  privileges,  and  powers 
of  governors,  commanders,  and  other  public  functionarieef, 
and  assigned  to  each  his  rank  at  court,  in  the  city,  and  in 
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the  army.  Soliman  has  been  Btyled  the  glory  of  tlie  Otto- 
man empire,  but  with  him  that  glory  may  be  said  to  hdVe 
departed,  for  while  the  tide  of  civilization  set  in  among  the 
nations  of  western  Europe,  enriching  every  knd  which  it 
reached,  from  the  vast  regions  over  which  the  Sultan  ruled 
it  was  driven  back,  or  turned  aside,  by  the  immovable  bar- 
riers of  Ottoman  pride. 

But  though  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  power  may  pro- 
perly be  dated  from  the  death  of  Soliman,  yet  in  the  comse 
of  the  following  century  several  important  conquests  were 
made,  and  occasional  victories  attended  the  Turkish  amis, 
like  gleams  of  their  ancient  glory,  and  spreading  a  momen- 
tary terror  over  the  lai^er  part  of  continental  Europe. 
Under  the  reign  of  Selim,  the  successor  of  Solimam,  fte 
large  and  beautiful  island  of  Cyprus  was  won  from  Urn 
Venetians,  by  means,  however,  marked  by  all  the  perfidy 
that  belonged  to  that  age.  This  island,  the  largest  of  the 
Levant,  until  1670,  was  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultOTB^ 
abounding  in  riches,  and  sustaining  a  vast  population  oofn- 
sidering  its  size,  but  under  the  horrible  rule  of  the  Turk  its 
valuable  products  have  disappeared,  and  the  sites  of  tiie 
numerous  cities  and  villages  which  once  embellished  it  ave 
now  to  be  traced  chiefly  by  their  ruins.  Selim's  invasion  of 
it  in  a  time  of  peace  was  such  a  base  violation  of  public  law 
that  even  his  own  Grand  Vizier  earnestly  opposed  ihe 
scheme.  Nicosia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  carried  by 
assault  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  days,  and  26,000  Ohristiaas 
of  both  sexes  miserably  perished.  Other  portions  of  the 
island,  however,  held  out  long  enough  to  have  allowed  the 
Christian  powers  of  Europe  to  interpose ;  but,  forgetftd* alike 
of  their  interest  and  duty,  they  shamefully  permitted  this 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  East  to  be  subject  to  Ma- 
hometan dominion.  Yet  the  fall  of  Cyprus  rouaed  tiie 
western  states  from  their  slumber,  and  a  sense  of  commaQ 
danger  subduing  for  a  moment  their  mutual  jealoasies, « 
league  was  formed  between  the  pope,  the  king  of  SpaJD, 
and  the  republic  of  Venice. 

The  first  important  result  of  this  alliance  was  the  memoia- 
ble  sea-fight  in  the  roadstead  of  Lepanto  on  the  7th  Ootdber, 
1571,  near  to  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Actium  between 
.Antony  and  Augustus,  which  decided  the  &te  of  theBosnm 
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VQiid.  On  this  oooasion  the  aUies  giuned  a  complete 
mtoiyf^tbe  most  splendid  of  any  recorded  in  that  age ; 
while  the  Turks  met  with  a  defeat  equalled  only  by  the 
OftttthrowofBiyazet  by  Timourlane,  their  fleet  having  been 
almoBt  annihilated.  If  the  allies  had  energetically  followed 
«p  their  triumph,  and  instantly  sailed  for  (Constantinople, 
that  city  might  again  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tiios;  but  the  t^e  for  action  was  allowed  to  slip  away  unim- 
proredt  and  the  only  fruit  of  the  victory  was  the  temporary 
destraotion  of  the  naval  power  of  Turkey.  From  this  blow 
it  never  folly  recovered. 

The  closing  years  of  the  century  subsequent  to  the  battle 
oC  Lepanto  were  signalized  by  the  last  conquest  of  the 
TuIdBi  and  by  their  last  advance  towards  the  heart  of 
Burope, — ^by  the  conquest  of  Candia,  and  by  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  during  the  reign  of  Mahomet  lY.  The  island  of 
Oindia  belonged  to  Venice,  and  the  history  of  its  defence 
inrms  one  of  the  most  illustrious  chapters  in  the  annals  of 
die  Qneen  of  the  Adriatic.  The  incidents  of  the  siege  of 
Owdia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  would  alone  fill  a  volume. 
More  than  100,000  Ottomans  perished  before  its  walls,  and 
to  vigorously  were  they  repulsed  that  frequently  they  threw 
down  their  arms  and  refused  to  return  to  the  attack.  But 
their  oourage  and  fanaticism  finally  prevailed.  On  the  4:th 
Oetober,  1670,  the  Grand  Vizier  entered  Candia,  which  had 
mifltained  a  sifge  of  the  unexampled  duration  of  twenty-four 
j^ears.  The  conquest  of  Candia  shed  a  temporary  lustre  on 
the  Turkic  arms,  and  if  the  throne  had  been  occupied  at 
diis  time  by  a  Soliman  or  a  Bajazet,  a  large  portion  of 
Europe  might  have  been  added  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Crescent  Hungary  and  Poland,  by  the  fury  of  their 
fiMStions  and  intestine  strifes,  had  laid  themselves  open  to 
invasion,  and  even  invited  the  invasion  of  the  conquering 
Ottoman.  All  Qermany  lay  prostrate  under  the  exhaustion, 
and  in  many  districts  the  utter  desolation  produced  by  the 
terrible  Thirty -Years'  war ;  and  if  the  Turkish  power  had 
not  been  already  touched  by  the  hand  of  decay,  if  the  old 
military  spirit  of  the  Ottomans  had  survived  in  undiminished 
•nergy,  perhaps  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  even  Aus- 
tria, might  have  been  brought  under  Mahometan  rule.  As 
it  was,  the  Turks  overran  a  large  part  of  Poland,  nearly  the 
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whole  of  Hungary,  and  in  Jalj,  1685,  the  Grand  Tizier 
Mostapha  appeared  beneath  the  very  walls  of  Vienna  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  180,000  men. 

The  siege  of  Vienna  is  on  many  accounts  one  of  the  most 
memorable  events  of  modern  history.  The  spectacle  of  a 
great  capital  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  be- 
leaguered by  the  mighty  hosts  of  an  Oriental  power,  was 
well  fitted  to  fix  upon  itself  the  earnest  gazp  of  the  nations 
of  the  west,  and  to  awaken  their  profound  anxiety,  if  not  to 
spread  among  them  universal  alarm.  Yet  the  result  of  it 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  consolidate  the  ill-connected  pro- 
vinces of  AvAtria  into  a  compact  monarchy,  and  on  the 
other  to  deprive  Turkey  of  no  small  share  of  her  hard-won 
conquests,  and  to  inflict  upon  her  the  first  of  those  territorial 
losses  which  she  has  been  since  called  so  frequently  to  sofEer. 
As  the  enemy  approached  near  to  Vienna,  the  Emperor 
Leopold  with  his  court  retired  first  to  Lintz  and  then  to 
Passau,  followed  by  60,000  of  the  citizens.  Happily  he  had 
concluded  a  treaty  with  John  Sobieski,  the  illustrious  Polish 
hero,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  Austria  and  the  eyes  of  Eurc^ 
were  centred ;  but  his  forces  were  at  a  considerable  <^istancC| 
and  it  was  for  a  while  doubtful  whether  he  could  interpose 
in  time  to  prevent  the  grand  disaster.  The  Vizier  having 
opened  his  batteries,  pressed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigor ; 
his  mines  had  been  successfully  sprung,  and  imder  the 
incessant  fire  of  his  batteries  large  sections  of  the  walls  had 
been  levelled,  so. that  the  body  of  the  fortifications  was  laid 
open.  Heroic  as  was  the  defence,  Vienna  was  on  the  brink 
of  destruction.  The  besiegers  impatiently  awaited  the  order 
for  a  general  assault,  which  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
been  decisive,  but  to  the  amazement  of  the  combatants  on 
both  sides  the  order  was  not  given.  For  some  inexplicable 
reason  the  Vizier  just  at  this  moment  relaxed  his  operations^ 
and  even  made  no  effort  to  hinder  the  Polish  army  fitn 
effecting  a  junction  with  the  Imperialists.  At  length  three 
blazing  fires  on  the  summit  of  the  Calemberg  conveyed  to  the 
besieged  the  joyful  hews  that  their  deliverers  were  netr. 
The  next  morning  65,000  combatants,  including  the  &r- 
&med  cavalry  of  Poland,  recognised  even  &om  the  distant 
battlements  of  Vienna  by  the  flashing  of  the  sunbeams  as 
they  fell  on  their  superb  armor,  were  seen  pouring  down 
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the  mountain  side  like  a  mighty  torrent,  the  whole  under 
die  orders  of  Sobieski.  The  Vizier  at  once  drew  up  his 
foroes  in  battle  array,  but  the  first  discharge  of  cannon  threw 
Aon  into  disorder,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  entire  Ottoman 
Inst,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  fled  in  disorder  from 
the  field.  Indeed  Sobieski  was  so  amazed  at  the  scene  that 
he  suspected  some  snare  and  halted  his  army  for  the  night. 
The  next  morning  confirmed  the  total  rout  of  the  Turkish 
aimy,  whose  camp,  filled  with  an  immense  booty,  fell  into  the 
fietors'  hands.  This  great  disaster  was  followed  by  others 
which  compelled  the  Sultan  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  purchase 
it  the  price  of  6,000,000  of  gold  the  surrender  of  Hungary 
and  foil  satis&ction  to  the  allies  of  Austria.  Within  the 
brief  space  of  four  years  Turkey  thus  lost  her  entire  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Danube,  parts  of  which  she  had  held  for  a 
ontary  and  a  half. 

At  the  dose  of  this  war,  the  relations  between  Turkey 
and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  were  placed  upon  the 
fcoting  on  which  they  have,  in  the  main,  ever  since  stood. 
Oiristendom  ceased  to  dread  the  Turk ;  and  the  energies  of 
die  Turk  were  henceforth  expended,  not  in  the  conquest  of 
new  fields,  but  the  preservation  of  those  he  had  already 
won.  He  was  indeed  a  stranger  oh  the  soil  of  Europe,  an 
alien  from  the  Christian  faith ;  but  the  old  crusading  spirit 
hid  been  long  dead ;  and  if  the  western  princes,  by  their 
united  strength,  had  been  enabled  to  drive  the  Turk  beyond 
the  Bosphorus,  they  could  never  have  agreed  among  them- 
selyes  about  the  disposal  of  his  forfeited  inheritance.  Com- 
merce and  diplomacy  gradually  established  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship between  the  Sultan  and  the  cabinets  and  kingdoms 
of  the  west.  Meanwhile  a  new  power,  destined  to  fill  a 
large  space  in  European  politics,  had  been  slowly  growing 
up  amid  the  forests  of  Bussia — a  power  which,  through  the 
agency  of  one  of  those  master-spirits  that  Providence  at  rare 
intervals  raises  up  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  and  a  new  direc- 
tion to  the  life  of  nations,  had  just  now  gained  admission 
into  the  family  of  European  states.  Between  the  monarchy 
of  Bussia,  starting  upon  its  career  under  Peter  the  Great, 
with  all  the  energies  of  youth,  and  the  Ottoman  empire  over 
which  the  decrepitude  of  premature  old  age  was  beginning 
to  8teal|  there  were  ample  grounds  of  a  rivalry  as  ceaseless 
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and  nnreleDting  as  that  between  Borne  and  Cartbage.  They 
were  near  neighbors^  The  command  of  the  Black  Sea,  anid 
fiee  aooefls  to  the  Mediterranean^  were  eaeential  oonditkxuiof 
the  development  of  the  naval  power  of  Buasiay  and  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  her  richest  provinceaw  Then,  too» 
the  established  religion  of  Bussia  was  identical  with  ihal 
which  for  centuries  had  held  rule  in  the  palaces  of  ConstMitir* 
nople^  and  was  still  professed  by  many  millions  of  the 
Sultanas  subjects^  stigmatized  by  their  Mahometan  masteps 
as  infidel  dogs.  And  if  the  free  and  easy  political  ethMa 
described  by  Scott as^  the  ''good  old  rule"-*-* 

"  That  he  should  take  -who  has  the  power. 
And  he  ehotdd  keep  who  can," 

had  continued  to  prevail  among  European  sIb^  we  lurre 
no  doubt  that  the  standard  of  Bussia  would  long  ago  hsfre 
waved  over  the  ramparts  of  Byzantium,  and  that  the  etem 
would  long  ago  have  resumed  its  ancient  place  over*  the 
dome  of  St  Sophia.  But  one  of  the  fruits  of  modem  dvffi* 
zation  is  the  necessity  under  which  nations  find  themselvesi 
of  having  at  least  a  decent  pretext  for  hostilities  before  ihef^ 
commence  a  war  of  conquest. 

Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  in  1689,  and  is  pro- 
perly regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Bussian  empis^ 
which  under  him  acquired  an  importance  hitherto  unknown' 
in  the  scale  of  nations.  He  built  a  new  capital,  he  exten^fod 
its  boundaries  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  gaining  several 
valuable  seaports ;  he  originated  a  navy,  he  reorganized  the 
army,  he  enacted  useful  laws,  he  fostered  the  arts  and 
sciences,  he  encouraged  trade  and  commerce,  he  constraeled 
canals  and  post  roads;  in  a  word,  but  ibr  his  atroeioiof 
treachery  and  cruelty,  he  would  have  merited,  beyond  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  the  reverence  and  admiration  of  maatt' 
kind.  During  his  reign  there  was  no  serious  conflict  wifii- 
Turkey,  but  he  initiated  the  aggressive  policy  which  became^ 
traditional  with  his  successors,;  and  though  his  own  efftB 
may  not  have  been  turned  towards  Constantinople,  yel^  il? 
early  became  the  object  of  their  ambition  to  possess  themy 
selves  of  this  magnificent  prize,  and  add  to  their  spleMM 
capital  amid  the  marshes  of  the  Neva,  another  and  ^1  mora 
splendid  one  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.    This  desigtt 
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Im  been  ptuBaed  with  «  nndeviatiDg  constanGj,  and  to  the 
hope  of  efifoetmg  it  are  to  be  ascribed  all  those  wans  of  the 
hn^  ceDtniy,  by  which  Bnssia  has  profited  so  largely,  and 
Turkey  has  been  00  greatly  weakened,  that  Nicholas  ^d  not 
ksBtate  to  apeak  of  the  Snltan  as  ''  a  sick  man^ — "a  very 
riflk  num''--HJi  fiust,  aa  a  man  in  carticulc  mortis^  whose  heirs 
wate  oonaeqnently  entitled  to  look  after  his  property.  The-- 
fimita  of  this  article  allow  us  only  to  indicate  in  the  briefest 
way  the  sncoessive  strides  made  by  Russia  towards  the  end 
oa  which  her  heart  was  set 

Ihiring  the  reign  of  that  able  sovereign  and  abandoned 
Mmao,  Catharine  IL,  in  spite  of  the  pacific  wishes  of  the 
Sdtan,  a  war  was  began  in  1768  which,  with  a  few  brief 
iBtanralE  of  peace,  lasted  nntil  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
levolatiom  Its  results  were  very  disastrous  to  Turkey. 
Ob  the  7th  July,  1770,  the  whole  Ottoman  fleet,  consisting 
cf  twenty-four  ships,  some  of  them  carrying  one  hundred 
giin%  through  the  obstinate  stupidity  of  the  admiral  in  com^ 
flMUdd,  was  at  one  stroke  totally  destroyed.  The  Blaek  seir 
Ihen  became  what  it  haa  been  ever  since  (or  until  1864), 
a  Saauan  lake;  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  wa» 
ealirsly  defenceless,  and  the  Russian  fleet  might  have 
been  safely  anchored  by  the  very  walls  of  the  Seraglio. 
But  its  commander,  Orloff,  wanted  the  decisive  daring  requi«* 
ate  in  such  emei^ndes.  About  the  same  time  the  Turks 
nflbred  veiy  heavy  losses  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,---*their 
eamp,  cannon,  and  immense  military  stores  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Bomanzofi^  while  the  forces  of  the  grand  virier,  on 
iterossing  the  Danube,  scarcely  numbered  five  thousand  men* 
Ooeasionally,  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  fierce  energy  of 
the  Ottoman  blazed  forth  with  its  ancient  ftiry,  and  even 
spread  a  momentary  tenor  through  the  provinces  bordering 
ipon  European  Turkey,  while  at  other  periods  the  absolute 
dfaBoIntion  of  the  empire  seemed  inevitable^  At  the  close 
ft  Ae  war  Turkey  was  obliged  to  cede  the  Crimea  and 
other  extensive  provinces  between  the  Black  and  the  Cas^ 
plan  seas  to  Bussia,  together  with  the  right  of  a  fi^ee  passage 
to  Russian  vessels  through  the  Boq)horus ;  even  her  limited 
oommand  of  the  Black  sea  was  virtaally  at  am  end,  her  navy 
was  ruined,  her  military  resources  immensely  crippled,  and 
hn*  power  over  many  of  her  own  provinces  materially  weak^ 
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ened.  The  French  revolution,  however,  gave  her  a  short 
breathing  spell,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Muscovite  was  con- 
cerned. 

We  pass  over  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French  in 
1798,  with  the  other  events  by  which  Turkey  was  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  troubled  politics  of  Europe  of  that 
day,  and  the  domestic  revolution  in  1807,  which  cost  Selim 
m.  his  throne  and  his  life.  In  1810  an  imperial  ukase  ap- 
peared, formally  annexing  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  the 
Bussian  empire,  and  declaring  the  Danube  to  be  its  southern 
boundary.  The  war  which  followed  was  waged  on  both 
sides  with  great  energy  and  varying  success ;  the  result  of 
it  being  that  Bussia  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  the 
line  of  the  Fruth,  and  the  province  of  Bessarabia,  which 
gave  her  the  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

The  resistance  which  Bussia  encountered  at  this  period, 
showed  that  the  Ottoman  empire,  amid  its  decay,  still  pos- 
sessed elements  of  strength,  which  in  the  hand  of  a  wise  and 
vigorous  ruler  might  become  the  means  of  arresting  its  de- 
cline. Such  a  man  was  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  IL,  who  at 
this  crisis  ascended  the  throne.  With  a  fearless  energy  and 
an  undaunted  courage  that  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among 
the  great  men  of  his  age,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  deve- 
loping the  dormant  resources  of  his  empire,  and  of  infusing  a 
new  life  into  its  social  structure.  Bred  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  harem,  little  informed  by  education,  he  had  yet  the 
sagacity  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  the  disease  which  in- 
fected the  body  politic,  and  the  remedies  by  which  alone  lis 
progress  could  be  stopped.  At  the  cost  of  a  long,  obsti- 
nate, and  bloody  contest  with  ancient  habits  engrafted  upon 
law  and  sanctified  by  religion,  he  originated  changes  tp 
which  are  to  be  ascribed  the  recent  improvements 'in  tine 
military  and  civil  institutions  of  the  empire,  and  which  hsTe 
led  many  to  think  that  Turkey  may  be  politically  r^mie- 
rated,  and  may  again4)ecome  one  of  the  controlling  powen 
of  the  old  world. 

But  large  and  liberal  as  were  the  views  of  Mahmoud  IL, 
his  reign  was,  in  certain  respects,  one  of  the  most  calamitous 
in  the  Turkish  annals,  and  was  marked  by  events  the  tidingi 
of  which  filled  the  civilized  world  with  horror.  He  had 
resolved  upon  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  old  military  body. 
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known  as  the  Janizaries, — a  body  which  had  been  for  ages 
the  terror  of  the  government,  and  more  than  oi^ce  had  dic- 
tated terms  to  the  sovereign.  The  whole  history  of  the  Jani- 
mries,  who,  if  at  one  time  the  strength,  were  at  another  the 
weakness  of  the  empire,  proves  that  their  existence  was 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  independeDce  of  the  Sultan, 
and  he  accordingly  took  steps  to  rid  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors of  their  tyranny.  As  the  plans  of  Mahmoud  approached 
dieir  consummation  the  Janizaries  became  aware  of  their 
danger,  but  they  did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to 
iQsist  them  openly.  The  decree,  reorganiziug  the  army,  was 
tead  in  the  mosques  without  disturbance ;  the  new  uniforms 
were  given  out,  and  a  few  selected  men  were  quietly  exer- 
cised by  Egyptian  officers.  But  when  the  recruits  in  larger 
numbers  were  drilled  and  marched  in  European  fitshion, 
there  were  evident  signs  of  discontent.  On  the  evening  of 
June  14tb,  1826,  the  Janizaries  broke  out  into  open  mutiny, 
and  stigmati^  the  new  regulations  as  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  Prophet.  Rushing  tumultuously  from  ihe  barracks 
they  assailed  and  plundered  the  palaces  of  the  Grand  Yizier, 
the  Capitan  Pasha,  and  of  their  own  Aga. 

The  Sultan,  however,  before  venturing  upon  his  experi- 
ment, had  secured  the  concurrence  of  the  Mufiis,  the  Dlemas, 
and  of  the  chie&  of  the  Janizaries  themselves ;  the  latter 
were  consequently  left  without  leaders  capable  of  improving 
their  victory,  and  after  pillaging  the  palaces  they  dispersed 
among  the  wine-vaults  in  the  vicinity,  and  perpetrated  firight- 
fdl  excessea  The  Sultan  instantly  hurried  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Topgees  or  artillery- 
men, and  other  faithful  troops  to  the  number  of  10,000,  who 
were  fiollowed  by  a  vast  crowd  of  Mussulmans  of  all  ages  and 
sorts,  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  Prophet,  and  summoned  the 
rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Their  only  reply  was  a  stern 
^osal,  accompanied  with  the  haughty  demand  for  the  heads 
of  the  Yizier  and  their  oivn  Aga.  Amid  loud  cheers  the 
fierce  bands  overturned  their  camp-kettles — the  well  known 
signal  of  revolt — and  retiring  to  their  barracks  prepared  for 
a  desperate  resistance.  But  an  awful  fate  there  awaited 
them.  A  perfect  st^rm  of  shells  was  directed  against  the 
building,  which  soon  wrapped  it  in  flames,  while  a  terrific  fire 
of  grape  prevented  all  egress.    The  rebels  now  offered  to 
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submit^  bat  it  was  too  late;  the  sfaelld  oontiitiaed  to  fall  and 
tbe  grape  to  be  discharged  mitil  4,000  of  the  wretched  instuy 
gents  perished  in  their  burning  barracks.  The  triumph  (tf 
tbe  Sultan  was  complete,  and  he  followed  it  up  by  a  war  of 
extermination  in  idl  parts  of  his  dominions ;  40,000  were  pat 
to  death,  as  many  more  were  driven  into  estile ;  and  by  tbe 
end  of  August  the  Janizaries  were  extinct  During  ^e  same 
month,  while  the  bloody  process  of  extermination  was  going 
on,  a  disastrous  conflagration  broke  out  in  Constantinople^ 
supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  incendiaries,  by  whiMi 
9,000  dwellings  were  consumed,  and  property  valued  at  mxM 
tiian  20,000,000  dollars  was  destroyed. 

Then  there  was  the  Greek  Revolution,  a  history  by  itself} 
extending  fix>m  1821  to  1^29^  into  tiie  details  of  which  w«f 
cannot  enter.  Whedier  the  horrible  atrocities  perpetrated  ifi 
the  course  of  this  memorable  contest  at  Adrianople,  Salonie% 
Sdo,  Cyprus,  and  other  places,  were  sanctioned  by  tbe  Suhas^ 
is  not  certain.  Probably  the  chief  share  of  the  guilt  belonged 
Id  the  fierce,  &natical,  and  unruly  Janizaries.  Mahmoud, 
indeed,  met  the  overtures  of  the  European  powers,  who  were 
shocked  by  the  dreadful  scenes  so  often  enacted^  with  the 
obstinate  assertion  of  his  right — a  right  claimed  by  each  of 
themselves'— to  put  down  rebellion  in  his  own  dominioasi 
Se  consequently  repelled  their  friendly  advances,  and  at 
length  brought  down  upon  himself  the  banded  navies  of 
Xiurope.  At  Navarino  the  gallant  fleet,  which  had  cost  ium 
millions  of  money,  was  annihilated  in  a  single  day,  and  he 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  one  of 
his  own  provinces  into  the  independent  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  troubles  in  which  Mahmoud  was  involved  witL  the 
Jtoizaries  and  the  Greeks  were  not  ended,  when  he  was 
forced  to  grapple  with  a  mightier  foe — with  the  Empeior 
Nicholas.  In  1828  the  war  with  Russia  was  begun,  and 
in  1829  the  Russian  army  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of 
European  Turkey,  to  a  point  where  the  face  of  an  invader 
had  never  been  seen  since  the  day  when  the  Ottoman  esta* 
blished  himself  on  the  soil  of  Europe.  A  large  army  under 
Diebitch  crossed  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Balkan^  who 
fixed  his  head-quarter»  in  Adrianople,  the  ancient  capital  of 
tiie  Ottoman  empire.  The  success  of  the  Russians  waa^ 
however,  mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  coK)peratipn  among 
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tiie  Turkish  generals,  and  not  to  a  deficiency  either  in  the 
ftvnber  or  the  bravery  of  their  soldiers.  In  fact,  the  army 
cf  Diebitoh  ^as  in  a  most  critical  position,  and  if  the  cam- 
paign had  lasted  a  month  longer,  nothing  could  have  saved 
jil  fipom  min. 

Austria  and  England  now  interposed  to  arrest  hostilities, 
«nd  entered  into  a  seci^t  convention  to  prevent  the  conquest 
cf  Turkey,  if  need  be,  by  force  of  arms.  But  Nicholas  has* 
toned  to  allay  the  awakened  jealousy  of  Europe,  satisfied  for 
ijbtb  time  being  with  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and 
which  were  very  great  The  Sultan  Mahmoud,  with  tears 
-kk  biB  eyes,  signed  the  fisimoua  treaty  of  Adrianople,  by 
irhi^  Tttd^ey  agreed  to  pay  £5,760,000  to  Russia,  to  trans- 
fat  to  her  -iraurious  fortresses  of  great  military  value, to  leave 
in  her  hands  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
to  make  Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  &a,  virtually  independent 
Principalities  governed  by  their  Hospodars,  who,  while 
Mminally  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  were  really  under  the 
ppoleotion  of  the  Czar.  The  moment  when  Mahmoud  signed 
this  tieaty  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  bitter  he  ever 
4Kpeiieneed,  not  only  because  it  cost  him  so  much  money 
and  80  many  fortresses,  and  placed  some  of  his  fairest  pro- 
vinces under  the  virtual  control  of  Nicholas,  but  also  be- 
oause  he  must  then  have  known  the  whole  extent  of  the 
peril  which  threatened  the  armies  of  Bussia,  and  that  if  his 
own  generals  had  made  one  energetic  and  combined  attack, 
they  must  have  beaten  a  di^raceful  and  ruinous  retreat 
But  the  disasters  of  Mabmoud's  reign  were  not  yet  ended. 
His  vassal,  Mahomet  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  had  been  for 
many  years  the  real  sovereign  of  that  country ;  he  had  deve- 
loped its  resources  by  measures  characteristic  of  a  Moslem 
mleri  yet  with  uncommon  energy  and  success  he  had  in- 
creased the  military  and  naval  power  of  Egypt  to  a  surpris- 
ing extent ;  his  army  numbered  155,000  disciplined  troops, 
besides  40,000  irregulars,  while  his  fleet  consisted  of  twenty- 
one  ships  of  the  line,  nine  large  frigates,  and  various  smaller 
irassels.  The  obvious  aim  of  his  policy  was  to  raise  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Ptolemies  from  the  vassal- 
ige  of  ages,  and  to  erect  it  into  an  independent  kingdom. 
In  1838  he  ventured  upon  the  decisive  step,  and  unfurled 
the  banner  of  rebellion.    Bussia,  with  a  specious  generosity, 
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oflfered  her  help  to  the  Sultan,  and  even  pressed  its  aooept- 
ance  with  a  singularly  benevolent  pertinacity.  But  the 
benevolence  of  Bussia  was  well  understood  both  by  the 
Sultan  and  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe.  The  latter, 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  resolved,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  Bussia  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
alone,  and  on  the  other,  that  Egypt  should  continue  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  But  before  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  eastern  question,  as  it  was  called,  the 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  whose  health  had  been  long  declining, 
died,  25th  June,  1839, 

The  length  of  this  historical  sketch  of  the  Turkish  empire 
leaves  us  very  scanty  room  for  speculation  in  regard  to  its 
probable  future.  As  was  intimated  in  the  outset  of  this 
article,  the  subjugation  of  those  vast  and  magnificent  regions^ 
which  may  be  fitly  named  the  garden  of  the  world,  nnder 
the  paralysing  and  wasting  dominion  of  the  Moslem,  is  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  Providence.  The  merely  philoeophioal 
historian  in  vain  attempts  its  solution.  Why  should  lands 
so  exuberantly  rich  in  everything  that  can  minister  to 
human  comfort,  have  been  brought  and  kept  so  long  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  Ottoman  rule  ?  The  Christian  student 
of  the  past  can  furnish  a  reply  to  the  question.  It  is  the 
doing  of  Him  who  ever  and  anon  "  cometh  forth  firom  his 
place  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  ini- 
quities," converting  the  disorders  and  seeming  anomalies  of 
the  present  time  into  visible  and  palpable  proofi,  that 
"  verily  there  is  a<xod  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."  It  is  the 
result  of  that  great  moral  law,  applicable  alike  to  nations  and 
to  individuals,  by  which  the  abuse  of  privileges  works  their 
forfeiture — a  result,  in  this  case,  distinctly  predicted  cen- 
turies before  its  actual  accomplishment.  This  same  sure 
word  of  prophecy  casts  the  light  of  its  revelations  respecting 
the  lands  of  the  crescent,  far  into  the  future ;  and  while  it  is 
not,  purposely,  strong  enough  to  enable  those  even  who  *'giv6 
heed"  to  it  to  predict  the  occurrences  of  this  or  that  year, 
they  nevertheless  can  discern  the  grand  outline  of  those  ata- 
pendous  scenes  which  are  yet  to  be  enacted  there.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  glory  of  the  Crescent  is  on  the  wane,  and 
will  ere  long  totally  disappear.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  Oreek  cross  can  never  regain  its  ancient  supremacy.    To 
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exchange  the  crescent  for  such  a  cross  would  be  simply  to 
deepen  the  darkness  and  degradation  of  the  east.  Hitherto 
there  have  been  no  direct  efforts  made  to  win  the  Moslem  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  but  various  causes  are  at  work  tending 
to  abate  the  fierce  and  bloody  fanaticism  which  has  been  so 
long  an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  herald  of  the 
gospel.  Already  Mahomet  has  lost  his  hold  on  many  minds ; 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad;  the  Mosque,  on  which  a 
Christian  was  hardly  allowed  to  look,  is  now  freely  entered 
by  Americans  and  Englishmen ;  the  Turk  is  beginning  to 
discover  that  Christians  are  not  idolaters,  and  that  the  gos- 
pel with  which  he  was  familiar,  whether  in  the  hand  of  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin,  is  a  miserable  caricature  of  the  true  and 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  The  largest  liberty  is 
secured  to  the  missionaries  laboring  in  various  parts  of  Tur- 
key ;  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  not  bound,"  and  the  press 
enjays  a  measure  of  freedom  that  is  denied  it  in  other 
ooantries  boasting  of  a  higher  civilization.  In  fine,  while 
we  indulge  in  no  predictions  nor  even  conjectures  in  regard 
lo  events  in  the  near  future,  the  possible  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  the  possible  amalgamation  of  its  diverse  races, 
we  nevertheless  have  a  strong  confidence,  that  before  the 
armies  of  France  and  England,  which,  hand  to  hand  with 
the  Ottoman,  are  aiming  to  curb  the  boundless  ambition  of 
Roasia,  shall  bid  adieu  to  the  scenes  of  their  conflicts  and 
triumphs,  the  revolution  already  begun,  and  bearing  in  its 
bosom  vast  moral  as  well  as  political  consequences,  will  have 
made  great  progress. 

Of  the  volume,  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  we  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  an  unpretending  but 
well  digested  compend  of  Turkish  history. 


Art.  V. — ^Professor  Lewis's  Scriptural  Cosmology- 
The  Six  Days  op  Creation  :  or  the  Scriptural  Cos- 
mology, with  the  ancient  idea  of  Time  Worlds,  in  distinc- 
tion from  Worlds  of  Space.^  By  Tayler  Lewis,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Union  College.-  Schenectady :  G.  Y.  Debogert 
1856. 
One  of  the  most  serious  obstructions  which  Christianity 


has  to  encounter,  is  a  disposition  in  those  who  profess  to 
receive  it,  to  find  in  it  the  peculiar  speculative  or  philo- 
sophical systems  which  they  entertain ;  or  to  mould  its  doc- 
trines into  harmony  with  what  they  deem  the  dictates  of 
their  reason.  It  was  in  that  spirit  that  the  Onostios,  soon 
after  its  promulgation,  endeavored  to  inweave  with  it  their 
monstrous  errors.  It  was  that  disposition  that  in  the  thiid 
century  betrayed  Origen  especially,  and  others  of  the  Alex- 
andrian  church,  into  the  &noy  that  the  doctrines  of  tlie 
Scriptures,  and  their  Platonic  theories  respecting  the  urn- 
verse,  were  essentially  the  same ;  and  led  them  to  promulgsle 
a  vast  brood  of  £Edse  notions  under  the  garb  of  Christianiljri 
that  contradicted  and  perverted  it,  and  infused  pemioioss 
elements  into  the  &ith  of  the  diurch,  from  the  blight  of 
which  it  baa  not  yet  fuUy  recovered.  The  pantiieiam  tbalis 
now  taught  from  the  pulpit  in  Germany,  and  is  dififosing  its 
poisonous  principles  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  had 
the  same  origin ;  and  from  that  prolijSc  sousce  have  spnuDg 
nearly  all  the  false  views  that  have  been  propagated  as  doc- 
trines of  revelation.  They  lie  within  the  domain  of  Ike 
philosophy  of  the  material  world,  or  of  metaphyaks,  and 
belong  to  that  science,  that  is  falsely  so-called.  It  vriU  sir 
prise  our  readers  and  excite  their  regret,  to  learn  that  £id- 
fessor  Lewis  has  joined  the  long  train  of  those  who  persuade 
themselves  that  they  find  their  philosophical  notions  gwten 
on  the  pag^  of  revelation ;  and  that  the  Cosmology  whieh 
he  ascribes  to  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  is,  in  its  main  featuee^ 
that  of  Plato. 

The  principal  elements  of  Plato's  philosof^y — ^besides  the 
doctrine  of  a  supreme  self-existing  being  who  is  the  cventor 
of  all — are,  that  matter  existed  in  a  chaotic  state  anterior  to 
the  work  of  creation ; — his  language,  indeed,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many,  indicates  that  he  regarded  it  as  self-eJusteBt; 
that  the  work  of  creation  consisted,  not  in  giving  it  beings 
but  simply  in  moulding  it  into  the  forms  in  which  it  now 
exists,  such  as  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  BabQ^ 
dinate  structures-'-minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  into  which 
it  is  wrought  in  our  world ;  that  all  these  structures  are 
framed  after  archetypes  or  ideas  that  existed  in  the  divine 
mind,  and  tiiat  each  of  them — such  as  the  sun,  the  planelB^ 
and  all  orgaoissed  forma,  is  animated  by  >  soul,  a  vital 
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ifid  aelf-moying  power ;  that  these  vital  esaences,  or  princi- 
pkSi  existed  antecedently  to  the  worlds,  plants,  and^nimals,  in 
iHiich  they  are  embodied ;  that  the  creation  of  those  forms, 
tlierefbrei  especially  of  plants  and  animals,  was  their  evolution 
bj  a  natural  process  from  th«ir  essences  or  vital  principles, 
mubh  like  that  by  which  plants  and  animals  now  advance  from 
die  seminal  state  to  maturity,  and  was  accordingly  a  growth, 
a  gradual  formation,  not  an  instantaneous  production. 

The  main  elements  of  this  cosmology.  Professor  Lewis 
adoptSi   and  maintains    that  it  is  the  cosmology  of  the 
Seriptures.     He  holds  that  the  creation  recorded  in  Genesis 
did  not  include  the  gift  of  existence  to  the  matter  of  the 
heavens  and  earth,  but  was  a  mere  subjection  of  it  to  the 
tatoA  or  laws  under  which  it  assumes  the  animal,  vegetable, 
OTBtallized,  and  other  forms  which  it  now  bears ;  that  that 
matter,  therefore,  existed  anterior  to  that  creation,  and  in  a 
cittotio  state;  that  each  of  the  various  forms  which  God 
tken  created  had  an  essence  and  principle  which  was  its  vital 
or  formative  power,  that  existed  antecedently  to,  and  inde- 
pandenily  o^  the  material  form  in  which  it  developed  itself; 
Aat  those  invisible  essences,  or  formative  powers,  are  ideas 
or  types  of  the  material  forms  in  which  they  become  incor- 
porated, were  directly  called  into  existence  by  God,  and  are 
oc^ies  of  his  ideas ;  that  his  work,  therefore,  recorded  in 
Genesis,  was  a  mere  formative  process,  or  a  growth  like 
that  of  the  evolution  of  a  plant  from  a  seed,  and  necessarily 
ooeapied  long  periods ;  and  thence,  finally,  that  the  six  days 
of  the  creation,  and  the  seventh  day  of  rest,  instead  of  being 
OTdinary  days  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
were  times  or  ages  of  vast  and  indeterminable  length.     Be- 
sides these  main  views,  he  advances  a  variety  of  subordinate 
speculations  that  are  of  a  kindred  nature.    The  volume  dis- 
plays   his   usual  characteristics — much  knowledge,   much 
ingienuity,  much  ardor,  but,  unfortunately,  a  subtlety  that  is 
near-sighted,  and  without  comprehensiveness ;  and  learning 
that  is  under  the  dominion  of  fancy  and  whim,  rather  than 
retson.     His  work,  accordingly,  instead  of  being  the  pro- 
dact,  as    he    persuades  himself,  of  a  keen  and  impartial 
philology,  is,  like  his  notion  of  the  creation  of  organized 
forms,  in  its  vital  principle  but  a  false  and  absurd  precon- 
ception derived  from  Plato,  which  he  has  endeavored  to  de- 
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yelope,  and  by  very  unwarrantable  means  attempted  to 
clothe  witl^a  body  from  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation  by  Moses.  We  shall  not  pursue  him 
through  all  the  various  topics  of  which  he  treatise  but  shall 
simply  try  the  validity  of  his^views  on  a  few  of  the  main 
points  of  his  system. 

We  shall  first  notice  his  representation  that  the  creation 
which  is  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  i.  and  ii.,  was 
not  an  absolute  creation  of  the  matter  of  which  the  heavens 
and  earth  consist,  as  well  as  the  gift  to  it  of  the  various 
forms  into  which  it  was  wrought,  but  was  a  mere  moulding 
into  those  forms  of  matter  that  was  previously  existing. 
Thus,  he  says : — 

^  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earths  The  wotd 
beginning  here,  may  be  taken  in  a  relatire  aB  well  as  in  an  absotvia 
sense ;  and  the  coDtext,  together  with  extrinsic  considbratioiu,  ess 
alone  decide  which  is  the  true  interpretation.  It  certainly  is  not  the 
absolute  b^^ning  of  all  being.  .  ^  .  Was  it,  then,  the  absohite 
beginning  of  the  organized  worlds,  or  of  the  matter  of  which  they  m^f 
composed  ;  or  does  it  refer  simply  to  our  own  world  with  its  inune^ 
diate  celestial  system ;  or,  finally,  does  it  denote  only  the  fashioning 
or  forming  of  our  world  into  its  present  state,  without  its  being  in- 
tended to  give  us  any  information  respecting  its  more  ancient  elimi- 
nation from  absolute  nonentity  ? 

"  Now,  in  respect  to  all  these  questions,  there  is  only  one  that  can 
be  answered  from  the  record  with  perfect  confidence.  It  most 
surely  does  teach  us  the  fashioning  or  forming,  in  some  way,  of  cor 
present  world  into  its  present  state.  All  else  is  left  uncertain  and 
undetermined.  Those  who  think  that  there  is  taught  here  an  abso- 
lute origination  of  the  earth's  matter  out  of  nothing,  would  regaid 
the  first  verse  as  severed  from  the* others,  and  as  having  special  refer- 
ence to  the  primordial  act.  But  high  as  are  the  authorities  who 
have  defended  this  view,  we  cannot  agree  with  them.  Whaterer 
may  be  believed  in  respect  to  this  first  origination  of  matter,  whedMr 
of  the  earth  or  of  all  worlds,  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting  whe* 
ther  it  is  actually  meant  to  be  set  forth  either  in  the  beginning  or  in 
any  other  part  of  this  account  ....  The  language  seems  not 
to  denote  a  separate  primordial  act,  but  to  cover  the  whole  prooeas 
that  follows.  It  suggests  to  us  the  fashioning  of  something  which, 
as  flEu:  as  the  material  is  concerned,  is  already  in  existence  as  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  operation,  or  series  of  operations  afterwards  described. 
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Th«  beginning,  then,  is  ike  beginning  of  this  fashioning" — Pp. 
44-40. 

This  construction  of  "  the  beginning"  is,  however,  mani- 
festly erroneous.  The  beginning  is  presented  as  contempo- 
raneous with  the  act  bj  which  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.  It  was,  therefore,  either  the  beginning  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  which  were  created  by  that  act,  or  else  it 
was  the  beginning  of  his  agency  towards  them.  But  if  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  then  the  matter  of 
which  they  consist  cannot  have  existed  previously;  and 
therefore  it  must  have  been  by  that  creative  fiat  that  they 
were  called  into  existence.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
banning  of  God's  agency  towards  them,  then,  also,  either 
they  must  have  commenced  their  existence  at  that  moment, 
or  else  the  matter  of  which  they  consist  must  have  been  self- 
ezistent.  For  if  that  was  his  first  act  towards  them,  and  yet 
they  did  not  owe  their  being  to  that  act,  but  existed  previ- 
ously, then  the  ground  of  their  existence  must  undoubtedly 
liave  lain  within  themselves,  not  in  him ;  and  thence  they 
must  have  been  self-existent  and  eternal.  Professor  Lewis's 
construction  accordingly  implies,  that  the  chaotic  matter,  of 
which  he  holds  the  heavens  and  earth  were  framed,  was 
self-existenL  For  in  denying  that  the  beginning,  which  was 
the  date  of  the  divine  act,  was  the  beginning  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  asserting  that  instead  it  was  the  beginning 
of  God's  agency  towards  them,  he  in  effect  asserts  that  the 
matter  on  which  that  act  was  exerted  was  self-existent,  and 
therefore  eternal.  He  cannot  evade^this  by  assuming  that 
the  beginning  which  the  text  denotes,  was  simply  the 
beginning  of  God's  agency  In  fashioning  the  heavens  and 
earth ;  as  that  not  only  erases  the  date  from  the  passage,  but 
converts  the  proposition  into  an  unmeaning  tautology.  For 
it  is  made  by  that  construction  to  declare  simply,  that  in  the 
b^inning  of  God's  fashioning  the  heavens  and  earth,  he 
fiashioned  them — which  is  simply  saying,  that  when  he 
fitthioned  the  world,  he  flEUshioned  it  But  that  senseless 
announcement  is  not  the  announcement  of  the  passage.  If 
the  beginning,  therefore,  denoted  by  the  text,  was,  as  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  contends,  the  beginning  of  God's  agency  towards 
Ihe  matter  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  yet  was  not 
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employed  in  giving  existence  to  tliat  matter,  then  it  mxuit 
have  been  self-existing,  and  thence  eternal.  But  to  ascribe 
that  nature  to  the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  is  in 
effect  to  deny  that  God  has  exerted  any  fashioning  agency 
on  it.  For  that  which  is  self-existent  must  necessarily  be  as 
independent  of  all  extraneous  causes  for  the  form  of  its 
existence,  as  for  its  existence  itself.  The  cause  within  itself 
of  its  existence,  must  unquestionably  determine  the  mode  of 
its  existence,  as  well  as  the  fact  The  supposition  that  the 
whole  ground  of  the  existence  of  matter  lies  within  itseli^ 
but  that  the  reason  of  its  existing  in  the  mode  or  form 
in  which  it*  does,  lies  in  an  extem|l  cause,  is  as  self-contrar 
dictory  as  it  were  to  suppose  that  while  the  ground  of  Qod's 
existence  lies  wholly  in  himself  the  reason  that  he  exists  in 
the  form  in  which  he  reveals  himself  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  lies  in  some  being  external  to  himself  To  imply, 
therefore,  that  the  matter  of  the  world  is  self-existent^  as 
Professor  L.  does,  is  to  imply  that  God  never  exerted  any 
fashioning  agency  on  the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  earth ; 
and  thereby  to  deny  that  he  ever  exerted  any  such  creative 
acts  as  Professor  L.  regards  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  as 
ascribing  to  him. 

So  much  for  the  first  expedient  by  which  he  attempts  to 
force  the  inspired  history  of  the  creation  into  the  mould  of 
his  Platonic  philosophy  I  He  must  either  give  up  his 
interpretation  of  the  beginning,  and  admit  thaf  it  denotes 
the  date  of  the  act  by  which  the  heavens  and  earth  were 
called  into  existence,  and  thereby  relinquish  his  whole 
cosmological  scheme ;  or  else  he  must  maintain  that  matter 
is  self  existent,  and  therefore  deny  that  God  ever  gave  it 
form,  or  exerted  any  agency  on  it  whatever. 

He  endeavors  to  confirm  his  view  of  the  act  of  Gt)d  as  a 
fashioning  of  pre-existent  matter,  instead  of  speaking  the 
heavens  and  earth  into  existence,  by  the  fact  that  the  verb 
translated  create^  sometimes  denotes  to  cut  and  shape.  He 
says: — 

^  Its  primary  meaniDg  is  to  cut,  hence  to  shave,  shape,  form,  or 
fashion.  ...  It  is  that  idea  of  making  which  consists  in  catliiigi^ 
separations,  and  arrangements,  by  division  of  what  previously  ezittsiB 
a  confused  and  disorderly  state,  rather  than  a  combining  or  a 
oonstnicting  of  new  and  scattered  elements.    No  reader  can  avoid 
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seoDg  how  applicable  this  is  to  the  greater  part  of  the  process; 
e^>edallj  the  work  of  the  first  five  dajs,  or  until  we  come  to  the 
eraatioii  of  man." — P.  48. 

Bat  this,  in  the  first  place,  assumes  that  the  matter  which 
was  the  object  of  the  creative  act  already  existed ;  which 
implies,  as  we  have  already  shown,  that  it  was  self-existent, 
and,  in  effect,  therefore,  denies  that  God  could  have  exerted 
on  it  any  such  shaping  agency  as  that  which  Professor 
Lewis  ascribes  to  him.  If  the  matter  of  the  heavens  and 
euth  was  self-existent,  it  would  be  as  inaccessible  to  a  forma- 
tive agency  firom  God,  as  God  himself  is  to  such  an  agency 
from  any  cause  external  to  himself.  By  maintaining  that 
the  matter  of  the  world  existed  antecedently  to  the  beginning 
of  God's  agency  towards  it,  he  precludes  himself  as  effectu- 
lUy  firom  holding  that  God  gave  it  the  forms  in  which  it  now 
exists,  as  he  would  if  he  directly  denied  the  power  of  God 
to  exert  any  influence  on  it. 

Bat,  apart  firom  this  consideration,  his  reasoning  firom  the 

verb  translated  create^  is  mistaken.    Admitting  that  the  verb, 

when  men  are  the  agents,  sometimes  means  to  cut  and  shape  * 

with  an  instrument,  that  is  not  uniformly  its  meaning ;  and 

Profi  L.  himself  will  not  pretend  that  it  is  used  in  that  sense 

when  God  is  the  agent.    It  is  used  synonymously  with  our 

verbs  to  form,  to  make,  which,  when  applied  to  God,  denote 

a  making  and  forming  that  are  appropriate  to  him  as  a 

purely  spiritual  Being,  who  produces  his  works  by  his  mere 

power,  or  omnipotent  will,  not,  like  men,  by  the  use  of 

instruments  in  the  hands.    Its  use,  therefore,  to  denote  his 

giving  existence  to  things  by  his  omnipotent  volition,   is 

perfectly  legitimate.    And  that  sense,  moreover,  is  proper  or 

literal,  not  metaphorical.     It  ds  not  used  in  the  sense  of 

creating,  nor  even  of  fashioning  and  shaping  by  a  metaphor, 

as  there  is  no  analogy  between  creating,  nor  between  merely 

eutting,  shaving,  and  separating  into  parts,   and  forming, 

shaping,  or  making  a  thing.     Cutting  may  be  in  order  to 

destroy  a  shape  or  form,  as  well  as  to  give  one.    It  is  a 

mere  means  to  an  end,   and  that  means  may  be  either 

unmaking  or  making,  as  the  agent  happens  to  will.     The 

sense  of  making,  and  of  creating,  or  giving  existence  to  a 

thing,  is  a  literal  sense  of  the  word,  therefore,  not  a  metapho- 
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rical  one;  just  as  in  our  language,  manu&cture,  which  lite- 
rallj  denotes  to  make  with  the  band,  is  now  nsed  to  denote 
the  production  of  things  bj  processes  in  which  the  hand  ha9 
no  immediate  part — as  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  in  which  it  is  held  in  solution,  by  lotifi- 
cial  heat,  or  the  action'  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  production 
of  &bric8  by  machinery.  The  Hebrew  verb  drew  its  aiense 
of  making  and  creating  very  likely  from  the  fact  th^t  the 
cutting,  dividing,  and  shaping,  w)iich  Pro£  L.  holds  it 
primarily  denoted,  was  usually  ^n  order  to  making,  as  of 
•  implements  and  garments;  in  t^he  same  manner  as  the  use  of 
manufacture  to  denote  the  production  of  things  by  machinery 
and  other  agents,  independently  of  the  hand,  sprang  from 
the  &ct  that  it  was  by  the  hand  alone  originally  that  imple- 
ments and  fabrics  were  made.  But  the  sense,  though  (has 
derived,  is  a  literal,  not  a  metaphorical  sense.  Piofeappr 
Lewis  might  as  well  undertake  to  prove  from  the  prinuuy 
sense  of  manufacture,  that  everything  which  it  new  denotes 
must  be  produced  by  the  hand,  in  contradistinction  £rom 
machinery  or  other  agents,  as  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
word  translated  create,  in  Genesis  i.  1,  denotes  simply  Ike 
fashioning  of  a  thing  by  moulding  and  shaping  materiids 
that  previously  existed,  because  it  was  originally  used  to  de- 
note the  cutting  and  dividing,  by  men,  of  mate^al  thiffgi 
by  an  instrument. 

.The  sense  of  absolute  production,  or  giving  existence,  \^ 
the  true  sense  of  the  verb,  therefore,  in  the  passage,  and  is 
the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  employed,  when,  as  in  tbis 
instance,  the  object  of  God's  agency  had  no  preyious  exist- 
ence ;  as  the  heavens  and  earth  which  were  produced  by  his 
fiat  muat;,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  created  by  him  put  Qf 
nothing,  or  else,  as  they  must  have  been  self-existent,  ih^ 
could  not  have  been  the  objects  of  bis  agency  in  any  fonyu 
That  this  is  a  legitimate,  and  the  true  sense  of  the  pstm^ 
is  shown,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  to  denote  tb^ 
creation  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  which  Pro£  L.  himself  ad- 
mits then  received  its  first  existence.  ^^  And  God  said,  L^ 
us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  likeness.  .  •  . 
So  God  created  man  in  his  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them." — v.  26,  27.  As 
Adam's  and  Eve'9  intellectual  natures  were  not  9ut  and 
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ahaped  by  an  instrament  ia  the  hand  of  God,  nor  by  his 
oere  will,  out  of  a  preexisting  subsistence,  but  were  then 
^x>kea  into  being,  the  verb  demonstrably,  when  Qod  is  the 
agent,  truly  and  legitimately  denotes  the  gift  of  existenoe, 
and  is  used,  therefore,  in  that  sense  in  the  smnouncement 
that  in  the  beginning  he  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Profi96sor,L.  endeavors  to  draw  support  to  his  interpreta- 
tion also  from  the  unfurnished  state  of  the  earth  anterior  to 
die  creation  of  light  and  air,  dry  land,  and  vegetables,  and 
awmaia    He  says — 

"'For  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  daibess  was 
ipoD  the  &ce  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
Cwe  of  the  waters.*  Oor  common  version  has  '  and '  instead  of  far 
as  Ae  eoonecting  particle.  The  difference  may  seem  sUffht^  and  yet 
tfcere  nay  be  connected  with  it  quite  an  important  modification  of 
IIm  general  sense.  The  Hebrew  is  very  scanty  in  its  conjunctions, 
aad  therefore  the  particle  (vati)  is  often  employed,  not  only  to  de- 
loto  Mquence  orconneadon  in  order  of  time,  bat  to  show  the  ground^ 
fidMOM,  or  motive^  of  what  is  said.  In  one  view  of  the  passage,  the 
fint  verse  contains  an  action  separate  from  those  that  follow;  in 
SBOtber,  it  only  expresses  the  same  events  in  a  condensed  tituUr 
bnxL  According  to  this  latter  interpretation,  the  conjunction  shows 
lie  ground  J  or  reason^  of  the  proceeding.  In  tlie  beginning  Qod 
ertaUd^  that  is,  fashioned^  formed^  reduced  to  order.  And  why  f 
Because  the  earth  which  was  to  be  created  was  then  without  form 
and  void.     It  was  a  fit  subject  for  such  a  process." — P.  56. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  slight  and  merely  assumed 
ground  on  which  Professor  Lewis  often  founds  the  most 
momentous  conclusions.  Why,  as  he  is  so  enamored  of 
the  primary  signification  of  a  word,  does  he  not  adhere  to 
it  a  this  instance  ? — For  is  not  the  first  and  most  usual 
meaning  of  vau.  It  cannot  be  assigned  that  meaning,  in- 
deed,  except  when  the  connexion  shows  that  *'  and  "  is  not 
its  proper  rendering.  But  there  is  nothing  here  that  indi- 
cates tb&ty&r  and  not  and  expresses  its  true  meaning.  In- 
stead, with  ''and'*  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  natural  and 
perfect.  "And  the  earth  was  without  form  "  or  unfurnished, 
"and  vcMd**  or  waste,  in  place  of  being  occupied  by  vegetables 
and  animals,  like  the  declaration  that  next  follows,  "and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,"  is  descriptive  of 
its  condition  when  it  was  spoken  into  existence.    AndPro£ 
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Lewis  treats  the  latter  as  describing  that  state,  not  as  a 
reason  for  the  creative  act  which,  in  the  first  verse,  God  is 
said  to  have  exerted.  But  if  his  reason  for  translating  vou, 
for,  in  the  first  statement  of  the  verse  is  legitimate,  he  should 
have  translated  it  by  that  word  also  in  the  two  other  in- 
stances of  its  occurrence,  and  made  the  passage  read,  "  For 
the  earth  was  without  form  and  void.  For  darkness  was 
upon  the  fece  of  the  deep.  For  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  &ce  of  the  waters ;"  and  thus  made  the  Spirit^s 
moving  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  the  reason  that  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  the  existence  of 
darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  the  reason  that  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void ;  precisely  as  he  now  makes  this 
last  the  reason  that  in  the  beginning  God,  according  to  him, 
fashioned  the  heavens  and  earth.  The  same  reason  may  be 
given  for  rendering  the  particle  for  in  the  second  and  third 
instance  as  in  the  first.  Can  Prof  L.,  however,  persuade 
himself,  to  say  nothing  of  Hebrew  scholars,  that  any  reader 
of  ordinary  intelligence  will  acquiesce  in  such  a  rendering 
of  the  passage  ? 

But  his  translation  is  not  only  without  any  just  philo- 
logical reasons ;  it  is  against  the  true  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  makes  nonsense  of  it.  For  it  represents  the  sacred 
writer  as  saying:  In  the  beginning  God  fashioned  the 
heavens  and  earth,  because  they  were  not  fashioned  I — for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  tohu  and  bohu.  But  does  not  the 
stTpposition  that  he  fashioned  them  in  the  beginning  imply 
that  they  were  unfashioned,  and  that  thence  there  was  a 
necessity  for  his  giving  them  a  form  ?  Why  should  he 
&shion  them,  except  that  without  it  they  could  not  have  a 
form  ?  Would  an  architect,  who  was  narrating  his  erecdon 
of  an  edifice,  state  it  as  the  reason  of  his  erecting  it^  thai 
antecedently  the  materials  of  which  it  consists  did  not  exist 
in  the  form  of  an  edifice  ?  Would  such  an  announcement 
be  natural  ?  Gould  it  be  necessary  in  order  that  his  heaieES 
or  readers  might  understand  what  his  motive  was  in  ereotiDg 
it?  Would  it  not  be  wholly  unnatural  and  absurd?  Yel 
Professor  Lewis,  in  substituting^r  instead  of  and^  represents 
the  Spirit  of  inspiration  as  giving  precisely  such  a  senselesi 
reason  for  QtodJsfashioninfj  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  the 
beginning.     And  this  perversion  of  the  passage  is  veiled 
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under  an  air  of  profound  knowledge  of  philology ;  a  philo- 
sophic and  reverentjal  regard  for  the  primitive  meaning  of 
terms !  Instead  of  aiding  his  cause  by  resorting  to  expe- 
dients of  this  kind,  which  unfortunately  throng  at  every 
stage  of  his  argument,  he  has  weakened  it  by  revealing  the 
superficiality  of  his  views,  and  impairing  the  confidence  of 
his  readers  in  his  judgment. 

He  proceeds  in  confirmation  of  his  views  to  represent 
that  the  time  when  the  earth  was  waste  and  unfurnished, 
was  anterior,  not  subsequent,  to  the  creation  announced  in 
the  first  verse.    Thus  he  says — 

**  We  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  the  scanty  Hebrew  tenses,  but 
uksa  the  context  forbids,  it  may  just  as  well  be  understood  in  the 
pnrter-past :  *  and  the  earth  had  been  without  form  and  void.'  How 
long  no  one  can  know,  for  the  account  does  not  deign  to  give  us  any 
kifemiation.  Even,  however,  as  commonly  rendered,  the  subetan* 
the  verb  certably  seems  to  imply  the  existence,  in  some  elemental 
vi^y  of  the  mass  or  matter  in  which  this  creation  was  then  begin- 
■iDg  to  take  place."— P.  67. 

But  if  Professor  Lewis  renders  that  verb  in  the  praetef- 
pest,  he  should,  for  the  same  reason,  translate  the  first  verse 
in  that  tense,  and  make  it  read :  "  In  the  beginning  God  had 
fitthioned  the  heavens  and  the  earth"— or,  "  In  the  beginning 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  had  been  fashioned  by  God."  But 
that  involves  it  in  the  grossest  self-contradiction.  For  if  the 
beginning  is  the  beginning  of  the  earth's  existence,  then  it 
affirms  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  had  been  fashioned 
by  God,  before  they  existed.  If  the  beginning  is  the  begin- 
ning of  God's  agency  towards  the  heavens  and  earth,  then  it 
sffirms  that  they  had  been  fashioned  by  him  before  he  began 
to  exert  any  agency  towards  them.  If  the  beginning  is  the 
beginning  of  his  fashioning  the  heavens  and  earth,  then  it 
declares  that  they  had  been  fashioned  by  him  before  he  had 
fitthioned  them  I  Is  Professor  Lewis  prepared  to  involve 
the  text  in  these  bald  contradictions  7  If  not,  he  must  re- 
linquish his  attempt  to  sustain  his  theory  by  converting 
"was,"  in  the  second  verse,  into  "  had  been."  He  can  offer 
no  reason  for  it  that  is  not  equally  good  for  a  similar  change 
of  the  verb  of  the  first  verse.  Moreover,  if  he  renders  the 
verb  in  the  first  clause  of  the  second  verse  in  "  the  prseter- 
past,"  he  should  those  also  in  the  second  and  third,  and 
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make  the  passage  read :  '*  For  the  earth  had  been  without 
form  and  void :  for  darkness  had  been  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep  :  for  the  Spirit  of  God  had  moved  upon  the  &ce  of  the 
waters."  But  that,  according  to  his  construction  of  vaw,  im- 
plies that  the  reason  that  the  earth  bad  been  without  fana 
^nd  void,  was  that  darkness  had  been  upon  the  fsuse  of  tha 
deep  ;  and  that  the  reason  that  darkness  had  been  upon  the 
&ce  of  the  deep  was,  that  the  ''  Spirit  of  God  had  moved 
^pon  the  face  of  the  waters  I"  This,  however,  is  not  only 
without  a  shadow  of  ground  in  the  text,  but  is  absurd.  The 
darkness  that  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  was  not  the 
cause  or  reason  that  the  earth  was  waste,  that  is,  unfurnished 
with  vegetables  and  animals,  and  without  hills,  vales,  ai^d 
pli^ns.  Its  removal  by  the  creation  of  light  was  indeed  a 
necessary  preUmipary  to  converting  the  world  fix>m  a  wastes 
and  fitting  it  for  the  growth  of  plants  and  tiie  life  of  anj^ 
mals ;  but  it  was  not  the  reason  that  it  was  not  furnisfa^d 
with  them.  The  earth  was  a  waste,  because  God  had  not  yet 
made  it  a  paradise,  and  peopled  it  with  plants  and  animah. 
Nor  was  the  Spirit's  having  moved  upon  the  &ce  of  the  wa- 
ters, the  reason  that  darkness  was  upon  the  &ce  of  the  deqiu 
But  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  because  there 
was  no  sunlight  to  illuminate  the  face  of  the  waters.  It 
was  removed  accordingly  by  the  creation  of  light,  not  by 
the  Spirit's  ceasing  to  inove  upon  the  face  of  the  wateia. 
By  this  attempt  to  give  color  to  his  theory,  Professor  Lewis 
^us  grossly  perverts  the  passage,  and  involves  it  in  revolt- 
ing self-contradictions  and  absurdities.  It  is  not  a  good 
pmen  that  he  resorts  to  such  expedients  to  accomplish  hia 
pbject.  ^e  proceeds  to  represent  that  the  earth  in  this  oon- 
4iiiop  was  a  chao^  * 

**  And  the  earth  at  that  time^  or  that  beginniDg,  was  without  hna 
and  void.  It  was  tohu  and  hohu,  confusioD  and  emptiness,  or  as  Lu- 
ther admirably  renders  it,  waste  and  desolation.  The  Vul^te  tnmt- 
iates  it,  inanU  et  vacua.  In  this  state  it  was  not  a  creation^  if  we  eaii 
plaoo  any  reliance  on  the  clearest  primitive  sense  of  words ;  for  tike 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  Latin  and  English  radicals,  presents,  as  we 
hf¥e  shown,  the  very  opposite  ideas.  How  it  came  in  such  a  conditkm 
DO  one  can  say,  WheUier  it  was  the  result  of  a  progress  or  a  del** 
rioration,  lye  have  no  means  of  knowing,  either  from  nature  or  fnm 
ili^vela^ofi.    It  piay  l^k?e  been  at  some  time  a  direct  work  of  God,  er 
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il  maj  have  been  produced  hj  him  through  a  causality  which  may 
•Wdll  be  described  by  the  word  natural.  If,  however,  we  are  right  in 
ma  philological  view,  it  was  not  in  either  way  a  creation.  The  ideas 
^Mociated  with  this  word  belpng  wholly  to  the  subsequent  process. 
The  iohu  and  bohu  may  have  been  a  rudimentary  chaos,  which  had 
never  yet  assumed  order — such  as  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the 
condition  of  perhaps  many  an  elemental  world;  or  it  may  have 
been  a  chaos  to  which  some  world  or  system  had  been  reduced  from 
lome  previously  better  state.  It  may  have  lain  long  in  ruins ;  it 
may  have  gone  through  an  immense  number  of  older  cycles ;  or  it 
may  be  that  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  made  the  subject  of  crea- 
Hon^  that  is,  according  to  the  Latin  word,  an  orderly  growing  through 
hannonious  laws ;  or  according  to  the  Hebrew  conception,  a  separate 
mffj  a  dividing,  a  clearing  up,  or  bringing  into  order,  an  arranging 
of  outward  relations,  by  which  it  comes  in  harmony  with  the  exaoli 
ppesfaremenits  of  univeisa],  objective  time,  and  is  thus  pr^ared  for 
tha  abode  of  life,  happiness,  and  rationality. 

*Bat  what,  then,  was  this  ancient  chaotic  condition  of  our  planet  I 
Soienoe  .can  tell  us  nothing  about  it  The  ch^s^is  that  part  ua, 
ybetber  wide  or  brief^can  never  be  securely  trave^^  by  her  slpPf- 
moving  steps.  From  the  other  side  of  the  wild  abyss,  and  acroi^  ^t 
intervening  period,  comes  wafled  to  us  by  the  breath  of  inspiration 
our  only  image,  and  that  human  mind  to  which  it  was  first  revealed, 
has  represented  this  image  or  conception  to  other  human  minds,  by 
those  two  Hebrew  words,  in  which  is  pictured  all  that  can  be  thought, 
or  imagined,  or  understood  of  this  primeval  mystery.  It  was  tohu 
and  fcoAti."— Pp.  6Y,  58. 

We  have  quoted  this  passage,  partly  that  our  readers 
x^ay  see  the  mode  in  which  Professor  Lewis  argues,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  endeavors  to  lead  his  readers  to  an  acqui- 
escence in  his  theory ; — the  unhesitating  assumption,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  his  mistaken  and  arbitrary  philology  gives 
the  true  meaning  of  the  text ;  and  on  the  other,  wordy  de- 
clamation, and  sometimes  pompous  assertions^  that  no  knoiy- 
ledge  on  the  subject  can  be  derived  from  any  other  source. 
When  the  faith  of  the  reader  is  to  be  won,  and  he  has  no 
other  expedient  to  gain  it,  he  asserts  and  proclaims  in  the 
most  confident  terms  the  truth  of  his  position.  When  his 
views,  however,  appear  at  variance  with  facts,  the  laws  of 
matter,  or  what  is  generally  held  to  be  the  meaning  of  other 
passages  of  the  Sacred  Word,  and  the  eye  is  to  be  with- 
drawn, if  possible,  from  difficulties  and  oljjectiops,  \^p  ]«  t)ien 
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equally  adroit  in  his  protestations  of  ignorance,  and  equally 
showy  in  his  harangues  against  science  and  philosophy! 
Whether  he  blows  hot  or  cold,  depends  entirely  on  the  exi- 
gency of  the  moment.  We  are  sorry  to  feel  obliged  to  point 
out  this  feature  of  his  work,  but  it  is  so  conspicuous  a  cha- 
racteristic of  it,  that  no  reader,  we  think,  can  fail  to  see  it; 
and  that  no  one,  without  discerning  it,  can  form  a  just  judg- 
ment of  the  worthlessness  of  his  argument.  He  appears  to 
have  written  his  work  under  a  full  belief  of  the  geological 
theory  respecting  the  immense  age  of  the  earth,  and  the 
nebular  hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  worlds ;  and  eape- 
daliy  under  such  a  conviction^  that,  if  the  geological  theory  eon- 
not  be  reconciled  tmth  the  narrative  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  by 
philology,  they  cannot  be  reconciled  at  all,  and  the  inspiration  ^ 
Moses  must  be  rejected,  that  his  eagerness  to  maintain  the 
views  which  he  advances  swayed  him  from  his  impartiali^, 
and  caused  everything  that  seems  to  favor  the  point  he 
wishes  to  establish  to  assume  the  air  of  truth  and  dignity; 
and  invested  everything  that  makes  against  him  with  ^ 
odious  hues  of  unscholarly  and  narrow-minded  error. 

What  now  was  that  state  of  waste  and  desolation  which  is 
affirmed  of  the  earth  immediately  after  its  creation  ?  The 
history  itself  of  the  six  days'  creation  furnishes  the  most 
ample  proof  that  it  was  no  such  chaos  as  Professor  Lewis 
represents.  No  more  wild  and  preposterous  extravagance 
can  be  imagined.  He  defines  it  as  *'  the  immense  unformed 
mass,  in  which,"  antecedently  to  its  being  wrought  into  a 
globe,  "everything  lay  commingled;  earth,  air,  fire  and 
water,  light  and  darkness,  cold  and  heat,  not  yet  parted  firom 
each  other — 

Radia  indigestaque  moleo^ 

a  rude  unorganized  bulk ;"  speaks  of  the  terms  in  which  it  ii 
described  as  denoting  ^^the  measureless,  the  unfathomahlfi^ 
and  says — 

'^  Before  this,  as  we  have  said,  or  for  ages  before  this,  it  may  hum 
been  an  immense  floating  nebulosity,  or  part  of  some  still  Imiger 
nebulosity,  but  at  this  period  it  is  a  wide  fluid  mass  or  waste  of 
water,  without  a  shore,  without  a  bottom,  without  a  sky  shorty  or 
any  terminatiug  solid  bound.'' — P.  63. 

But  that  the  earth  was  no  such  chaos  then,  but  was  as 
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solid  a  globe  as  it  is  now,  and  of  essentially  the  same  di- 
mensions, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  enveloped'  at 
wery  point  by  the  waters  which  were  afterwards  gathered 
into  seas,  and  were  the  waters  of  our  present  oceans.  It  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters  that  the  Spirit  of  God  moved, 
and  they  formed  the  deep  upon  which  the  darkness  brooded. 
They  were  in  existence,  therefore,  at  the  time  that  the  earth 
was  waste  and  unfurnished,  and  they  were  the  waters  that 
continued  under  thQ  firmament  on  the  creation  of  the  atmo* 
qdiere  on  the  second  day,  and  were  gathered  into  seas  on  the 
third.  They  are  spoken  of  at  those  dates  as  already  existing, 
not  as  then  created.  The  earth  therefore  must  then  have 
been  of  its  present  shape,  an  oblate  spheroid,  and  of  its  pre- 
sent dimensions ;  as  otherwise  the  waters  would  ^  not  have 
been  adequate  to  envelope  it  at  every  point  and  form  a  deep 
o?er  it.  Had  it  been  of  the  vast  dimensions  Prof  L.  ascribes 
to  it,  they  would  not  have  covered  it  to  the  depth  of  an  inch ; 
and  had  it  been  a  perfect  sphere  of  as  great  diameter  at  the 
poles  as  at  the  equator,  its  whirl  on  its  axis  would  have 
thrown  the  waters  towards  the  equator  and  left  the  poles 
uncovered. 

That  the  earth  was  then  a  solid  globe,  not  a  mere  "  fluid 
mass,"  is  shown  also  by  the  fact  .that  the  land,  which  was 
nused  out  of  the  waters  on  the  third  day,  was  already  in 
existence^  not  then  created,  and  was  made  dry  land  simply 
by  elevation  from  the  waters.  It  was  what  before  had  formed 
the  bottom  of  the  deep,  on  which  the  darkness  rested ;  the 
solid  ground  on  which  the  waters  rested  anterior  to  their 
being  gathered  into  seas.  As  then  lAiat  ground  existed  when 
the  waters  formed  the  deep  on  which  the  darkness  rested 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved,  the  earth  was  not  a  chaos  of 
fluid  elements,  a  crude  nebulosity  of  boundless  dimensions 
floating  at  random  in  space. 

That  the  waste  and  desolation  that  are  predicated  of  the 
earth  were  confined  to  its  surface  and  had  no  reference  to 
its  interior,  is  seen  from  the  creative  acts  of  the  six  days, 
which  were  employed  in  changing  the  earth  from  its  waste 
and  unfurnished  to  a  habitable  state,  and  replenishing  it  with 
organized  and  living  forms.  Thus  the  act  of  the  first  day 
was  the  creation  of  light,  and  of  the  second  the  creation  of 
the  atmosphere,  both  of  which  are  exterior  to  the  earth ; 
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wliile  that  of  the  third  was  the  collection  of  the  waferis  into 
seas,  the  eleyation  of  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
into  the  atmosphere, -and  the  creation  of  v^tables ;  that  of 
the  fifth  was  the  creation  of  fish  and  fowls,  and  that  of  the 
sixth  the  creation  of  beasts  and  of  man,  of  all  of  which  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ^ss  the  subject  and  scene.  The  act  of 
the  fourth  day  was  that  adjustment  of  the  earth  and  the  other 
bodies  of  the  solar  system  by  which  the  sun  and  moon 
became  the  determiners  of  years,  seasons,  months,  and  days; 
and,  so  j&r  as  our  world  is  concerned,  consisted,  there  is  rear 
son  to  think,  simply  in  a  change  of  the  earth's  axis  from  a 
perpendicular  to  its  present  inclination  to  the  ecliptic ;  and 
though  it  affected  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth,  it  involved 
no  change  in  its  structure  or  the  relations  of  its  parts  to  oncf 
another. 

The  chatige  of  the  earth  therefore  from  its  tohu  and  bohu 
state,  its  uninhabitableness  and  destitution  of  organized 
forms,  to  habitableness  and  occupation  by  vegetables  and 
animals,  was  not  a  change  in  any  degree  fi*om  such  a  huge 
floating  chaos  or  nebulosity,  as  Professor  Lewis  imagines^ 
but  was  a  mere  enlightening  it  with  the  light  of  the  sUBi 
investing  it  with  an  atmosphere,  gathering  its  waters  into 
seas,  raising  a  portion  of  .its  surface  into  the  atmospherOi 
giving  its  axis  such  an  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  as  to  divide 
the  year  into  seasons,  cause  the  days  to  vary  in  length  in 
different  parts  of  the  year,  and  making  the  sun  and  moon 
the  determiners  of  its  periods,  and  finally  the  creation  of 
plants,  animals,  and  man,  to  people  and  enjoy  it  Professor 
Lewis's  "  immense  unformed  mass,"  "rudimentary  chaoa,^" 
or  "  immense  floating  nebulosity,"  is  a  mere  creation  of  ho 
fancy.  There  not  only  is  not  a  traoe  of  it  in  the  text^  but 
the  description  which  is  there  given  of  the  earth  as  it  was' 
spoken  into  existence  by  the  Most  High,  and  of  the  several 
creative  acts  that  follow,  shows  decisively  that  it  never 
existed  in  any  such  chaotic  state  as  he  imagines. 

So  much  for  his  attempt  to  show  that  the  creation  of  the 
heaven  and  earth  announced  in  the  first  verse  of  Grenesiiv 
was  no  creation  or  gift  of  existence  to  that  which  had  no 
being  before,  but  was  a  mere  fashioning  or  giving  form  to 
that  which  pre-existed.  And  we  think  our  readers  cannot 
avoid  feeling  with  us^  that  he  not  only  has  wholly  fiiikd  of  hif 
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dkgeet,  but  that  he  has  resorted  to  expedients  to  maint&iii 
Us  point  so  inadmissible  and  rash,  as  to  leave  a  deep  impres- 
son  that,  notwithstanding  his  respeetable  learning,  his  mti^ 
od  opinions  are  of  little  authority. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  his  theory  of  the  origin 
ml  nature  of  Hght,  and  of  the  period  denoted  by  the  first 
diy. 

He  maintains  that  the  light  with  which  the  earth  wai^  at 
liiat  time  illuminated  was  neither  then  created  nor  was  the 
fi^t  of  the  sun,  but  was  simply  evolved  from  the  chaotie 
matter  of  the  earth  in  which  it  had  been  held.    He  says : — 

**  *  And  God  said — ^Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light'  It  will 
bt  at  once  inferred  that  we  do  not  regard  this  as  denoting  the  crea* 
tioii  of  light  for  the  first  time  as  an  absolate  substance.  The  mention 
of  the  previous  darkness  of  the  chaos  suggests  a  simpler  and  yet 
a  no  lees  interesting  and  sublime  meaning.  And  Grod  said — Let 
d#r»  be  light,  and  light  was  there.  Let  there  be  light  on  that  dark 
dooff.  Or  it  may  be  used,  as  the  word  light  is  sometimes  employed 
IB  English  for  an  adjective, — Be  it  light,  and  light  it  was.  This  was 
the  iSrst  separation  of  the  blended  elements.  The  most  etherial  form  of 
matter  was  parted  from  the  dark  watery  mass.  Light  was  the  first 
bom.  The  language  would  indeed  suit  either  conception — that  of  a 
8nt  creation  or  of  an  evolving  or  manifestation  ;  and  either  might 
rtand  as  a  representative  of  the  ineffable  truth.'' — P.  68. 

The  reader  has  here  again  an  example  of  Prof.  L.'s  dis* 
position,  which  reveals  itself  at  every  step,  to  vary  and  twist 
the  sacred  word  into  harmony  with  his  preconceived  theory. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  in  the  language  that  the  light 
was  evolved  from  what  he  calls  "  the  dark  watery  mass"  of 
the  earth,  a  "  rudimentary  chaos."  The  supposition  is,  in- 
deedy  on  his  theory,  infinitely  contradictory  to  the  laws  of 
light  and  of  matter ;  for  though  the  light  was  produced  at 
its  first  appeiupance  by  an  act  of  omnipotence,  yet  he  main« 
tains  that  it  continued  to  shine  through  the  long  round  of 
muneasured  ag^,  which  he  holds  revolved  antecedently  to 
the  creation  of  the  sun,  and  shone  with  such  amplitude  as 
to  furnish  all  the  light  and  heat  that  were  necessary  to  the' 
growth  of  plants.  But  that  such  an  exhaustless  stock  of 
light  should  have  been  treasured  up  in  the  chaotic  elements 
of  the  earthi  cannot  be  assumed  by  Professor  Lewis  without 
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proof,  and  is  wholly  incredible.  The  quantity  of  latent 
light  in  any  portion  of  matter,  except  that  which  is  com- 
bustible, is,  as  £Eir  as  is  known  by  us,  extremely  slight,  and 
that  which  is  evolved  from  combustible  matter  by  burning, 
is  exhausted  by  the  process  of  combustion.  To  suppose, 
therefore,  that  there  was  such  a  quantity  originally  latent  in 
the  matter  of  the  globe  as  to  shine  uninterruptedly  through 
myriads  and  millions  of  years,  and  with  such  warmth  and 
splendor  as  to  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the  plants  and  trees 
that,  according  to  Professor  Lewis,  existed  and  flourished 
uncounted  ages  before  the  creation  of  the  sun,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  quantity  of  light  originally  latent  in  the  earth  was 
millions  of  millions  of  times  greater  than  now  exists  in  it  I — 
a  more  unauthorized,  unphilosophical,  and  monstrous  as- 
sumption, we  think,  than  we  ever  before  met  in  any  of  the 
writers  who  attempt  to  bend  the  word  of  God  into  harmony 
with  their  theories  I  What  right  has  Professor  Lewis  to 
assume  that  the  nature  of  the  matter  of  the  globe  was  then 
so  immeasurably  different  from  what  it  now  is?  that  tfie 
earth,  then,  in  &ct,  instead  of  being  an  opaque  body,  was  a 
ligh^giving  one,  and  for  aught  that  appears,  of  as  much 
brilliance  as  the  sun  I  What  right  has  he,  we  ask  with 
still  greater  emphasis,  to  pervert  and  desecrate  the  language 
of  the  sacred  text,  by  the  pretence  that  this  monstrous  as- 
sumption is  favored  by  philology  ?  But  apart  from  that, 
his  notion  is  contradictory  to  the  laws  of  light  and  of  mat- 
ter. No  latent  light,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  ever  evolved 
from  matter,  except  by  a  chemical  process  that  issues  in 
combustion.  No  light  is  ever  developed  from  water — for 
example — the  various  common  earths,  or  even  from  carbon, 
sulphur,  or  any  of  the  substances  with  which  they  aie 
mixed,  except  by  a  passage  from  one  chemical  state  to 
another,  by  which  heat  is  evolved  and  combustion  produced 
The  supposition,  therefore,  that  light  continued  to  be  deve- 
loped from  the  matter  of  the  earth,  watery,  earthy,  and  com- 
bustible, through  a  vast  round  of  ages,  and  on  such  a  soak 
as  to  supply  all  the  light  and  heat  that  are  needful  to  y^e- 
tables,  is  a  supposition  that  the  whole  surfsu^e  of  the  earib, 
during  that  immense  period,  was  under  the  action  of  chemi- 
cal  agents  of  such  power  as  to  keep  it  in  a  continual  com- 
bustion 1    But  that  is  not  only  impossible,  inasmuch  as  a 
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f^be  <rf  inflammable  matter,  of  no  greater  dimenrions  than 
the  eartli,  wonld  have  nndonbtedlj  burned  out  in  such  a 
iMasoreleae  period ;  but  it  would  haye  been  wholly  incon- 
fllbent  with  the  subeistenoe  (^  yegetables  on  the  land,  which, 
aeoording  to  Pro£  L.,  existed  during  a  large  share  of  the 
period.  Is  Professor  L.  acquainted  with  any  species  of 
T^getables  that  live  either  on  land  or  in  an  ocean  in  such 
riolent  chemical  activity  as  to  be  covered  perpetually  with 
flames?  Such  are  the  portentous  implications  which  his 
flieory  involves. 

H0  hints^  however,  that  he  should  find  no  serious  diffi- 
folty  in  supposing  that  light  is  self-existent  and  eternal. 
He  says— 

"Id  &ct,  of  the  esBence,  or  primal  force,  or  fount  of  light,  we 
kaow  nothing.  All  that  seienca  has  done  falls  infinitely  short  of 
ttia  All  that  it  has  to  saj  of  rays,  or  flaida,  or  vibiations,  or  nndu- 
,  gives  us  only  the  phenomenal  conditions  under  which  this 
rimf  mhtUmoB  may  be  supposed  to  manifest  itselt  However 
ynadoodcal  it  may  sound,  yet  it  may  be  affirmed  that  light  itself 
|ir  ai^  18  inriaible.  Its  primal  foroe,  or  entity,  is  one  of  the  things 
ibiare  nnaeen."— P.  69. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  to  which  we  have  referred,  in 
which  he  eagerly  decries  our  knowledge,  and  represents  the 
nlgect  he  is  treating  as  lying  wholly  beyond  our  grasp, 
when  he  wishes  to  inspire  his  readers  with  the  feeling,  that 
whether  his  assumptions  and  assertions  are  sustained  by 
adequate  evidence,  or  not,  there  at  least  are  no  means  in 
the  hands  of  his  opponents  of  confuting  him.  He  pro- 
oeeds:— 

""What  is  light!  We  know  it  as  an  effect,  as  a  sensation ;  we 
andyse  the  phenomena  through  which  this  unseen  entity  manifests 
itseU^  or  appears  in  the  world  of  sense ;  thus  far  has  science  tra- 
vdled  towards  the  far  distant  place  of  its  abode.  But  the  Bible 
tells  na  more  than  this.  With  a  sublimity  which  immeasurably 
tnaaeends  all  science,  it  represents  light  as  the  raiment  of  Gk)d. 
*  Thou  clothest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment*  *  Who  dwelleth 
in  ]ight--«i  light  miapproaobable  and  full  of  glory.'  This  is  merely 
%  ignre,  it  may  be  said,  but  then  it  is  a  figure  which  must  represent 
I  unutterable  reality.    .... 

«"Hiaiobeisligbt' 

VOL.  vm. — HO.  IL  19 
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Was  it  eternal,  then !  Did  it  thus  ever  fonn  the  divine  abode^  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  the  innermost  shekina  in  which  God 
dwells  ?  On  such  a  question  we  would  not  turn  over  a  leaf  to  get 
the  answer  of  science  or  philosophy.  K  the  Scriptures  had  dedlaied 
in  anj  way  the  absolute  eternity  of  that  substance  whose  motioiis 
are  the  cause  of  vision  in  sentient  beings,  we  should  have  no  hmtor 
tion  in  believing  itj  and  no  fears  on  the  ground  of  any  suppoaed 
pantheistic  tendency.  But  they  tell  us  nothing  on  Uie  subject 
From  the  glorious  similes,  however,  which  revelation  employs^  as 
well  as  the  rank  which  science  assigns  to  light,  we  should  not  be 
rash  in  regarding  it  as,  at  least,  among  the  first  things  that  came 
out  of  nonentity.  If  we  shrink  from  declaring  it  to  be  absokilely 
eternal,  still  may  we  view  it  as,  of  all  physical  entities,  the  nearest 
related  unto  Deity."— Pp.  69,  70. 

This  is  surely  very  wild  dedamation.  The  Scriptural 
''tell  us  nothing  on  the  subject"  of  the  origin  of  lighl| 
whether  it  was  created  or  eternal  I  An  extraordinary  da- 
claration,  really.  So  far  firom  its  being  true,  they  expready 
teach  that  God  created  the  light  ''  He  said,  let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light"  Was  not  the  production  of  the 
light  that  then  appeared  the  work  of  omnipotence  ?  Was  not 
the  act  that  produced  it  a  creative  act — an  act  that  gave  the 
light  its  existence  ?  It  must  be  a  very  bold  and  inconside- 
rate theorist  that  can  deny  it.  Professor  Lewis  hiouelf 
admits  that  the  language  of  the  fiat  is  suitable  to  exprav 
a  first  creation :  but  it  is  not  only  suitable  to  that ;  it  is 
not  suited  to  anything  else.  The  command  is  a  command  to 
be,  to  exist — not  a  command  to  become  active  instead  of 
inactive,  to  shine  instead  of  continuing  latent.  The  effbol 
of  the  fiat,  accordingly,  was  that  light  existed^  which  befine 
had  no  being — not  that  light  shone  which  before  was  latent 
in  the  matter  of  the  globe— effects  that  are  infinitely  diSBBient 
The  Scriptures,  therefore,  in  place  of  telling  us  ''  nothing  an 
the  subject,"  tell  us  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  not  mody 
that  the  light  which  flashed  upon  the  world  at  that  fiat  waf 
not  eternal,  and  that  it  was  not  in  being  before  in  a  lateot 
form,  but  that  it  then  sprang  into  existence,  so  that  it  was 
then  for  the  first  time  true  of  it  that  it  uhis.  The  pretail 
that  the  effect  of  the  fiat  was,  not  that  light  was  called  islo 
existence,  but  simply  that  it  was  developed  from  a  laml 
state,  in  which  it  already  had  being,  is  as  unauthorized  and 
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iooonsistent  with  the  verb  let  be^  and  loas,  as  it  were  to  pre- 
toid  that  the  effect  of  the  oommand  was  the  obscuration  or 
laoihilation  of  light 

Brofsssor  Lewis  seems  to  imagine  that  there  is  nothing 
solecistical  or  revolting  in  the  supposition  that  light  is  eter- 
nil;  and  that  the  Scriptures  should  have  declared  it  to  be 
sooIl  But  if  it  is  "  absolutely  eternal,"  it  plainly  cannot 
have  been  created,  but  must  be  self-existent.  But  if  self- 
ffidstent,  it  must  be  independent  of  God,  and  as  completely 
exempt  from  his  control  as  he  is  firom  the  control  of  any- 
thii^  that  exists  exterior  to  himself.  If  light  is  self-exist- 
enli  the  reason  of  its  existing  in  the  mockj  or  having  the 
farm  it  does,  must  lie  wholly  within  itself  as  well  as  the 
ground  of  its  existing  at  all.  It  is  a  solecism  to  suppose  that 
tlie  xeaaon  that  a  thing  exists  lies  wholly  in  itself  but  that 
tii9  reason  that  it  exists  in  a  particular  form,  and  exerts 
ilidf  in  a  particular  activity,  lies  wholly  out  of  itself  in 
aiK)iher  cause.  If  light,  then,  were  self-existent^  it  would 
be  Mlf-active  also,  and  determine  for  itself  the  place  and 
mode  of  its  being  and  activity ;  and  God  could  have  no 
flioie  control  over  it  than  though  he  had  no  existence. 
The  sappoaition  of  its  self-existence,  therefore,  is  in  the 
utmost  degree  unjustifiable  and  unbecoming.  How  is  it 
that  Professor  Lewis  did  not  see  this  self-evident  truth? 
He  makes  an  awkward  figure,  indeed,  in  uttering  his 
defnreciatory  declamations  against  science,  while  crowding 
bis  pages  with  such  monstrous  self-contradictions  I 

Professor  Lewis  persuades  himself  that ''  some  unutterable 
reaUty''  lies  couched  under  the  representation  of  the  Psalmist, 
thai  God  clothes  himself  in  light,  as  with  a  garment;  and  of 
Panl,  that  he  dwells  in  light  that  is  unapproachable  and  full 
of  gloiy;  as  though  the  divine  essence  or  being  in  all  its 
greatoesB  were  ever  enshrouded  in  an  ocean  of  dazzling  light. 
We  are  surprised  that  Professor  Lewis  should  have  allowed 
Umielf  to  indulge  such  a  singular  and  contradictory  extra- 
ngance.  As  God  is  omnipresent,  to  suppose  him  every- 
where dothed  in  a  dazzling  effulgence,  is  to  suppose  that 
every  part  of  the  universe,  every  point  of  space,  is  filled  with 
that  unapproachable  splendor.  How  is  it,  then,  that  it  is 
not  visible  ?  If  such  a  flood  of  glory  perpetually  filled  our 
teioepherei  it  were  solecistical  to  suppose  ^at  we  should  not- 
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see  it  If  he  is  clothed  in  such  a  light,  if  it  is  tmappioaoh- 
able  by  mortals  because  of  it^  infinite  splendors,  it  cannot  be 
latent;  it  cannot  be  shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkneaa. 
The  two  suppositions  are  contradictory  to  each  other.  But 
those  and  other  similar  passages,  instead  of  referring  to 
God's  infinite  essence,  refer  to  the  human  form  which  he 
assumed  in  revealing  himself  to  men,  and  to  the  dazziling 
light,  the  illuminated  clouds,jbhe  flaming  fires,  in  which  he 
then  invested  himself; — as  to  the  Israelites  at  Sinai,  and  to 
the  prophets,  David,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  John. 
Those  dazzling  theophanies,  which  were  but  suited  to  the 
majesty  of  God,  do  not  indicate  that  light  itself  is  something 
very  nearly  related  in  its  nature  to  the  deity,  and  is,  like  him, 
''  an  ineffable  reality."  How  is  it  that  Professor  Lewis  has 
indulged  in  these  wild  and  contradictious  notions  ?  Why  is 
it  that  he  is  so  eager  to  exhibit  light  as  of  a  peculiarly  in- 
scrutable nature,  closely  approaching  to  the  divine,  and  as 
mysterious  as  God  himself  is  ?  Is  it  that  he  is  lost  in  an 
abyss  of  crude  and  wild  conceptions,  and  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false ;  and  puis 
down  whatever  he  thinks  will  surprise  and  startle  by  its 
novelty  ?  Or,  is  it  that  he  is  desirous  to  make  on  his  teftfi- 
ers  the  impression,  that  light  is  of  an  extremely  mysterious 
nature,  and  as  completely  beyond  our  grasp  as  the  nature  of 
God  himself;  and  thereby  induce  them  to  acquiesce  in  his 
representation,  that ,  that  which  God  spake  into  existeno^ 
when  he  commanded  light  to  be,  was  developed  out  of  the 
dead  matter  of  the  globe,  where  it  had  previously  existed 
latently — though  that  supposition  is  not  only  without  any 
support,  but  is  infinitely  contradictious  both  to  the  text  ttid 
to  the  known  nature  and  laws  both  of  light  and  of  the  ouit- 
ter  of  which  the  earth  consists?  Can  anything  be  mors 
absurd  than  to  speak  of  light  as  being  more  nearly  related  to 
God  than  any  other  "  physical  reality?"  Can  anything  be 
more  preposterous,  than  to  talk  of  its  being  ^' among  tlie 
first  things  that  came  out  of  nonentity,"  when  it  is  cleat 
firom  the  sacred  narrative,  that  it  was  not  called  into  exisl^ 
ence  till  after  the  earth,  with  its  ocean,  had  been  created? 

This  notion,  then,  that  the  light  which  God  called  into 
existence  was  merely  developed  light  that  had  been  latent 
in  the  matter  of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  earth  was  oonyerted| 
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in  order  to  its  deyelopment,  into  something  like  a  blazing 
oomet,  a  flaming  meteor  that  continued  to  flash  a  flood  of 
splendor  firom  its  bosom  into  the  surrounding  space  through 
a  vast  round  of  centuries,  and  that^  nevertheless,  while  in  that 
fltate,  the  waters  were  not  evaporated  from  it,  nor  the  land, 
after  its  emergence  from  the  sea,  rendered  uninhabitable,  but 
that  vegetables  sprang  firom  its  soil,  and  flourished  through 
ages  anterior  to  the  creation  of  the  sun — this  preposterous 
notion  most  be  rqected  as  an  outn^e  on  the  text,  and  an 
opprobrium  to  the  science  which  it  was  invented  to  shield 
fmn  the  charge  of  contradicting  the  inspired  history  of 
the  creation* 

And  that  notion  being  set  aside,  it  remains  that  the  light 
which  God  spake  into  existence  was  the  light  of  the  sun. 
If  the  whole  surfEice  of  the  earth,  wrapped  as  it  was  in  the 
ocean,  was  not  put  under  the  action  of  such  powerful  chend- 
eal  agents  as  to  kindle  it  into  a  general  combustion;  if  it 
WMi  not  conyerted  into  a  blazing  comet ;  then  the  light  with 
which  it  was  illuminated  must  have  been  the  light  of  the 
aiOL  There  is  no  other  that  it  can  have  been.  There  is  no 
odier  that  can  have  lighted  up  the  earth  fi'om  pole  to  pole 
through  the  succeeding  ages.  There  is  no  other  the  period 
of  which  was  ever  called  day,  in  distinction  from  night,  and 
the  commencement  of  which  formed  a  morning,  and  its  de- 
cline and  disappearance  an  evening.  Of  what  grosser  out- 
iBge  <m  the  sacred  word  can  a  critic  be  guilty,  than,  in  the 
presence  of  these  indisputable  facts,  to  deny  that  it  was  the 
light  of  the  sun ;  and  assert  that  it  was  produced  by  a  com- 
bustion of  the  earth's  surface,  of  which  he  not  only  has  no 
evidence,  but  which  is  in  infinite  contradiction  to  the  laws 
of  matter?  If  the  light  was  developed  out  of  the  earth  by 
•  chemical  process  producing  combustion,  and  converting 
the  orb  into  a  glaring  comet,  how  can  there  have  been  any 
evening  while  the  fire  raged?  Would  not  the  combustion 
have  continued  throughout  the  period  of  the  earth's  revolu- 
tion on  its  axis?  How  could  such  a  fire  have  been  kindled 
when  there  was  no  atmosphere  to  yield  the  oxygen  that  was 
necessary  to  sustain  the  combustion  ?  What  was  it  that  put 
an  end  to  the  conflagration,  and  changed  the  earth  from  a 
fiery  meteor  to  its  present  condition  ?  If  it  blazed  on,  as  it 
most,  according  to  Profi^ssor  Lewis's  theory,  through  an 
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uncounted  series  of  ages,  how  happens  it  that  no  notice  is 
given  in  the  sacred  narrative  of  the  period  of  its  termina- 
tion? The  error  of  these  senseless  fictions  becomes  the 
more  glaring  the  further  their  relations  to  the  text  are  traced ; 
and  they  must  be  renounced  by  all  who  have  not  lost  their 
reverence  for  truth,  and  become  enamored  of  extravagance 
and  absurdity.  How  much  to  be  regretted  that  Professor 
Lewis — ^instead  of  wasting  so  much  of  his  time  in  ostenta- 
tious protestations  of  his  faith  in  the  word  of  God,  and  airy 
declamation  against  science, — ^had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  a  little  at  the  results  to  which  his  constructions  and 
speculations  carry  him  ?  A  glimpse  of  the  flaming  meteor 
into  which  he  has  converted  the  world,  should  have  led  him 
to  check  his  lawless  fancy,  and  withhold  himself  firom  offer- 
ing such  a  violation  of  the  sacred  narrative,  and  such  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  laws  of  nature. 

That  thef  light  which  was  thus  created,  was  the  light  of 
tiie  sun,  is  Apparent,  moreover,  from  the  characteristics  diat 
are  given  of  it  It  was  light  tiiat  was  divided  firom  dark- 
ness, so  that  the  period  of  darkness  was  called  by  Chxl 
night ;  and  the  period  of  light  was  called  day.  That  divi- 
sion was  caused,  therefore,  by  a  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis ;  as  that  is  the  only  cause  by  which  night  and  day 
are  separated  firom  each  othbr;  and,  therefore,  the  light 
which  caused  the  day  must  have  shone  on  the  earth  firom  an 
orb  external  to  itself  If  it  had  been  developed  fi*om  its 
own  bosom,  there  would  have  been  no  such  division  of 
night  fi*om  day.  K  the  earth  had  been  enveloped  in  flames 
it  would  have  been  lighted  up  by  the  fire  as  much  on  the 
side  turned  firom  the  sun,  as  on  the  side  turned  towards  it 
There  would  have  been  no  period  of  its  revolution  on  its 
axis  that  could  have  been  absolutely  dark.  The  light  that 
illuminated  it,  shone,  therefore,  on  but  one  of  its  hemispheres 
at  a  time,  and  thence  it  was  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  that  is 
the  only  orb  that  ever  illuminates  it  in  that  manner,  or  gives 
it  day  at  all 

It  was  a  light  that  at  its  commencement  formed  a  mornings 
and  was  followed  by  an  evening.  That  succession  was  pro- 
duced, therefore,  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
and  thence  it  was  the  light  of  the  sun  that  formed  the 
morning  and  day ;  as  no  light,  except  firom  a  distant  orb| 
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oould  have  lit  up  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  in  succes- 
sion, so  as  to  oanse  a  morning,  a  day,  and  an  evening ;  and 
there  is  no  orb  but  the  sun  that  lights  the  earth  in  that 
manner.  To  pretend  that  these  terms,  day,  night,  morning, 
evening,  are  used  by  a  metaphor,  and  Uiat  the  effects  or 
events  which  they  denote  were  of  a  wholly  different  nature 
£rom  what  the  words  properly  denote,  is  an  abuse  of  the 
text  and  of  language.  Professor  Lewis  admits  throughout 
that  the  word  light  means  real,  literal,  physical  lig^t,  '*  that 
sabetance  whose  motions  are  the  cause  of  vision  in  sentient 
beings.^'  The  morning,  therefore,  which  was  produced  by 
its  presence,  was  a  morning  of  light,  literal  physical  light — 
^tliat  substance  which  is  the  cause  of  vision  in  sentient 
beings" — not  a  morning  of  something  else:  and  the  day 
which  was  caused  by  its  presence  was  a  day  of  light,  not  a 
day  of  something  else.  The  evening  also,  and  the  night 
which  followed  that  day,  and  were  separated  from  it  so  that 
ihej  followed  each  other  in  a  regular  succession,  as  they 
BOW  occur  alternately,  were  an  evening  and  a  night  caused 
by  the  discontinuance  of  that  light  To  maintain  that  while 
the  light  which  caused  the  morning  and  day  was  real  literal 
light,  the  morning  and  day  which  it  caused  were  not  periods 
of  light,  and  a  literal  morning  and  day,  is  to  plunge  into  the 
grossest  self-contradiction.  Does  Professor  Lewis  know  of 
any  morning  and  day  that  are  produced  by  the  light  of  the 
flon,  that  are  not  periods  of  sun-light,  and  literally  a  morning 
and  day  ?  Does  he  know  of  any  metaphorical  morning  or 
day  which  the  sun  produces  by  its  light?  If  not,  he  must 
abandon  his  pretext  that  the  morning  and  day  produced  by 
the  light  which  God  created,  were  not  periods  of  illumination 
by  that  light,  but  periods  of  something  else — no  one  knows 
what.  He  plainly,  in  claiming  that  the  morning  and  day 
caused  by  the  light  were  not  periods  of  illumination,  but  only 
a  metaphorical  morning  and  day,  tacitly  assumes  that  the 
light  which  produced  that  imagined  metaphorical  morning 
and  day,  was  not  a  literal,  but  only  a  metaphorical  light! 
Let  him  extricate  himself  from  that  palpable  self-contradic- 
tion, and  adhere  to  his  admission  and  to  the  text,  that  the 
light  which  caused  the  morning  and  day  was  real  physical 
light,  which  is  the  instrument  of  our  vision,  and  he  will  find 
himself  obliged  to  admit  that  the  morning  and  day  were  a 
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literal  proper  morning  and  day,  caused  hj  the  light  of  the 
fiun  and  the  revolation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

He  proceeds,  nevertheless,  to  intimate  his  belief  that  both 
the  word  day,  and  light,  are  used  in  the  narrative  in  a  metv 
phorical  sense.    He  says : — 

''  There  is  no  difficulty  in  regarding  these  expreenons,  dsy,  lights 
eto^  as  borrowed  from  their  applications  at  a  much  later  period,  and 
carried  back  to  denote  the  ineffable  things  they  moet  resemhle.  It  ii, 
however,  a  better  view,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  we  have 
here  the  primary  idea  of  the  word,  in  respect  to  its  nature  or  quaH^, 
in  distinction  from  its  quantity.  A  day  is  not  so  much  that  txii, 
duration  which  is  afterwards  determined  by  settled  modes  of  measm«- 
ment,  as  a  periodical  time,  be  it  looger  or  shorter,  marked  by  tha 
opposite  successioDs  of  light  and  darkness,  or  vfhat  may  be  ivppomd 
to  be  analoffoue  to  themP — P.  73. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  unfortunate  judgment  in  reapeot 
to  the  word  Ugkt;  inasmuch  as  the  wholeof  his  discussion  in 
respect  to  it  proceeds  on  the  &ct  that  it  denotes  real  liglil^ 
— ''  that  substance  whose  motions  are  the  cause  of  vision  in 
sentient  beings."  For  if  that  is  not  its  meaning,  then  he  has 
wholly  missed  the  real  object  of  the  divine  command,  and 
thrown  away  alike  his  dissertations  on  the  primitive  meaning 
of  words,  and  his  declamation  on  the  ignorance  of  science,  on 
a  topic  that  has  no  place  whatever  in  the  text  I  This  is  an 
awkward  predicament  truly.  He  surely,  after  writing  a 
whole  chapter  on  the  subject,  ought  to  have  known  whi^  it 
was  of  which  he  was  treating — a  real  substance,  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  or  instead,  "  the  ineffable  things"  which  it 
'^  most  resembles."  He  intimates  that  he  views  ''  it  aa^  of  all 
physical  entities,  the  nearest  related  to  Deity.''  If,  then,  he 
holds  "  that  it  denotes  the  ineffable  things"  which  it  ^'moafc 
resembles,"  he  must  hold  that  it  is  used  in  the  passage  as  the 
name  of  the  Deity.  Does  Professor  L.,  then,  wish  to  be 
understood  as  maintaining,  or  as  ready  to  maintain,  that 
Gx)d  is  the  inefiGsible  entity  that  is  named  light;  and  that  hie 
command,  '^  Let  there  be  light,"  was  addressed  to  Kitn^lf^ 
and  that  the  effect  was,  that  his  inefiGsible  nature,  his  physical 
entity,  became  visible,  or  shone  forth  like  light }  Let  him 
decide  this  point,  that  his  readers  may  at  least  know  whst 
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the  subject  ia  of  whioh  he  is  treating:  and  let  him  decide  it 
which  way  he  pleases,  it  will  be  equally  &tal  to  his  theory. 
For  if  he  Tnaintains  that  God  himself  is  the  light  which  he 
qx>ke  into  manifestation,  and  that  constituted  what  is  termed 
day — ^who,  after  that^  can  place  any  confidence  in  the  Profes- 
aor's  judgment  ?  But  he  has  undoubtedly  forgotten  himseUl 
He  did  not  use  the  word  as  the  name  of  the  deity.  What, 
on  that  supposition,  is  the  meaning  of  his  criticism  and 
declamation  on  the  passage,  in  which  light  is  said  to  be  the 
prment  of  God,  and  the  element  in  which  he  dwells? 
Though  his  notions  of  what  physical  light  is,  are  dreamy, 
mystical,  and  absurd — ^treating  it  as  nearly  related  to  the  deity, 
and  as  conceivably  self-existent — yet  he  unquestionably  uses 
the  term  to  denote  literal  physical  light,  such  as  emanates 
flpom  the  sun,  and  is  the  instrument  of  our  vision :  and  this 
meaning  of  the  word  overturns  his  theory  as  effectually  aa 
the  other  could.  For  if  literal  light,  as  that  of  the  sun,  was 
the  cause  of  the  morning  and  day,  then  the  morning  and  day 
caused  by  it  must  have  been  mere  periods  of  illumination  by 
I^ysical  lights  and  therefore  a  natural  morning  aad  day; 
not  "  analogous,"  mystical,  or  ineffiible  one& 

He  proceeds,  however,  to  maintain  that  they  were  of  a 
wholly  diffisrent  nature : — 

^  And  ihef  was  an  evening,  and  there  woe  a  morning—one  day,  or 
JInt  ifoy.  This  is  the  most  simple  and  literal  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew.  [He  should  have  omitted  the  article.  The  exact  rendering 
w-^And  Itov  was  evening,  and  there  tvas  morning — one  day,  or  firei 
Aiy.]  And  in  the  right  view  of  it  we  think  we  have  the  key  to  the 
gfeal  biblical  question  whether  these  are  indefinite  unmeasured 
periods,  or  what  we  call  natural  dajs  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  fsTor 
of  the  former  opinion,  there  has  been  drawn  an  argument  from  the 
Hebrew  use  of  Uie  word  Jj^i  (yom)  for  any  period  of  time  presenting 
a  eompleCed  course  or  unity  of  events  irrespective  of  precise  duration. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  such  usages  It  belongs  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  it  does  to  most  languages.  The  word  for  day  is  much 
more  frequently  used  in  this  manner  than  year,  or  month.  But  this 
k  by  no  means  the  strongest  proof  of  the  position.  It  makes  H 
pomMe  that  the  word  may  be  so  employed  here.  It  makes  it  even 
liigUy  probable^  when  we  take  into  view  the  peculiar  nature  of  llie 
erents  recorded.  Still  there  is  anoth^  and  a  better,  and  we  think  lai- 
answerabla,  argument  to  be  derived  from,  the  Hsot  that  in  tins  stage  dUm 
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creative  procees  there  were  no  regular  phenomenal  measuree  of  fuiM. 
We  must  interpret  the  writer  in  consistency  with  himself^  whether  we 
suppose  him  inspired  or  not  The  revelation  is  made  to  ns  through  the 
conceptions  of  Moses,  and  although  such  conceptions  are  not  binding  om 
us  as  the  absolute  truth,  yet  they  are  the  medium,  or  one  stage  in  the 
medium,  through  which  it  is  conveyed,  and  by  whose  aid,  therefore,  U 
must  be  exegetically  studied.  On  either  view,  then,  we  must  look  for 
a  harmony  of  representation  in  the  writer's  own  mind.  He  certainly 
could  not  have  had  in  his  own  thought  a  common  day  in  the  sense  ^ 
one  measured  by  an  earthly  revolution,  or  by  the  apparent  cireuii  of 
the  sun.  Of  the  first,. or  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  it  is  evident  ha 
had  no  conception :  and  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  period,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  that  the  great  luminaries  were  either  actually 
created,  or  optically  set  up  in  the  heavens  to  be  signs  or  measures  oi 
seasons,  and  days,  and  years— one  to  rule  or  measure  the  day,  and 
the  other  the  night  This  unmeasured  period,  then,  whatever  its 
length,  could  not  have  been  a  common  or  natural  day,  as  we  call  it| 
unless  arbitrarily  divided  without  any  reference  to  measuring  by 
celestial  phenomena.  Not  only  are  there  wanting  the  most  import- 
ant elements  of  the  thought,  as  connected  with  such  celestial  pheno* 
mena,  but  what  is  left  of  the  conception  of  a  common  day  in  its  mere 
length,  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  can  hardly  be  presented  on  the 
canvass  of  the  imaging  faculty.  For  nothing  is  more  difficult  to 
conceive  of  than  simple  determined  duration,  in  the  absence  of  all  the 
common  measures  by  which  it  is  determined. 

^  From  this  consideration  alone  we  may  say,  with  a  good  degree  of 
confidence,  that  Moses  had  not  in  his  mind,  in  his  thought,  in  his 
conceptive  faculty,  any  such  image.  He  had  just  what  he  has  given  to 
us — the  idea  of  a  period  conmiencing  in  darkness  and  ending  in  li^l^ 
a  bounded  period,  measured  by  chaos  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  birth 
of  a  higher  organization  on  the  other ;  a  period  to  which  ioi  these 
reasons  there  is  given  that  name,  yom,  which  is  afterwards  used  of 
the  cyclical  solar  succession  of  light  and  darkness.  But  of  the 
duration  of  the  day  he  has  not  told  us,  because  there  was  no  revealed 
oonception  of  it  presedt  to  his- own  mind ;  for  so  we  must  judge  in 
the  absence  of  all  opposing  proot** — ^Pp.  73-75. 

These  very  confident  statements  depend  for  their  truth  on 
the  views  he  has  advanced  in  the  preceding  chapters^  respect- 
ing  the  work  of  creation,  chaos,  and  the  nature  and  source 
of  the  light  which  God  had  called  into  existence;  and  as 
they  have  already  been  confuted,  fiEtll  along  with  them  to  the 
ground.    If  the  light  which  Gtod  spoke  into  being  was  as 
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Professor  L.  implies — not  in  fSact  a  light,  but  a  fire  produced 
or  continued  at  all  events  by  a  chemical  agency  on  the  sur- 
fice  of  the  earth — as  the  illumination  which  it  produced 
oould  not  have  been  a  morning  and  day  that  were  measures 
of  time,  it  is  plain  that  what  is  called  morning  and  day  can- 
not have  been  such.  But  that  which  God  called  into  being 
by  the  fiat,  "  Let  there  be  light " — "  was  light,"  pure,  unso- 
phisticated light,  not  ajfre.  If  it  had  been  a  mere  fire  that 
was  kindled,  it  would  have  been  called  such,  not  designated 
by  a  name  that  completely  misrepresented  its  nature.  And 
M  it  was  light,  and  not  a  fire,  it  was  light  radiated  from  an 
orb  that  is  distant  from  the  earth ;  for  no  pure  light  is  ever 
developed  from  the  matter  of  the  earth.  It  is  only  by  com- 
bustion or  fire  that  light  is  produced  firom  the  matter  of  the 
globe.  And  as  it  was  radiated  to  the  earth  from  some 
other  orb,  it  must  have  been  from  the  sun,  as  there  is  no 
other  orb  that  ever  produces  morning  and  day  on  the  earth 
by  its  light  And  that  they  were  a  natural  morning  and 
day,  is  certain  therefore  from  the  fact  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  were  preceded  and  fbl- 
lowed  by  darkness;  as  that  succession  of  morning,  day, 
evening,  and  night,  shows  that  it  was  produced  by  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  under  the  light  of  the 
son.  There  is  nothing  else  that  could  produce  such  a  suc- 
cession by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  ;  and  as 
that  revolution  takes  place  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  morn- 
ing and  day  which  the  light  of  the  sun  produced  on  it,  must 
have  been  a  natural  morning  and  day,  both  in  kind  and  in 
duration.  Professor  Lewis  may  declaim  as  much  as  he 
pleases  about  the  ignorance  of  Moses,  and  the  impossibility 
that  he  could  have  had  any  conception  of  a  natural  morning 
and  day — ^though  that  prophet  lived  twenty -five  hundred 
years  after  the  epoch  of  the  creation,  and  probably  knew  as 
well  what  morning  and  day,  evening  and  night  are,  as  any 
who  live  in  the  present  age — he  can  never,  except  by  a 
Tiolation  of  the  text,  set  aside  or  controvert  these  plain  and 
indisputable  truths.  If  he  maintains,  as  his  theory  implies, 
that  it  was  not  light  which  God  called  into  existence  by  the 
command.  Let  there  be  light,  but  a  fire,  then  he  directly 
contradicts  the  sacred  narrative.  If  he  denies  that  it  was  by 
the  light  which  God  caused  to  be  that  the  morning  and  day 
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were  produced,  then  he  openly  contradicts  the  text  alao ; 
fi>r  that  expressly  declares  that  it  was  the  light  which  Qod 
called  day.  K  he  denies  that  the  light  which  produced  the 
morning  and  day  shone  firom  an  orb  at  a  distance  from  the 
earth,  and  that  thence  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  the  darkness  was  divided  from  the  light,  so  that  the 
one  was  night  and  the  other  day,  then  he  contradicts  the 
saered  history  also ;  for  that  declares  that  the  darkness  was 
divided  from  the  light,  so  as  to  produce  night  and  day,  and 
that  God  for  that  reason  called  the  darkness  night,  and  the 
light  day  ;  and  there  is  no  other  light  but  that  of  the  son 
shining  on  the  earth  revolving  on  its  axis,  so  that  night  and 
day  travel  round  it  in  succession  every  twenty-four  houia,-^ 
that  produces  that  division  of  darkness  from  the  light  that  is 
called  night  and  day.  If  he  denies  that  that  separation  of 
darkness  firom  the  light,  and  the  succession  of  mornings  daj, 
evening,  and  night,  were  produced  by  the  earth's  turning  on 
its  axis  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  then  he  offers  an  equal  coih 
tradiction  to  the  sacred  record,  masmnch  as  there  is  ho  other 
cause  by  which  that  succession  oould  be  produced. 

Professor  I;ewis  is  wholly  mistaken,  therefore,  when  he 
asserts  that  at ''  this  stage  of  the  creative  process  there  were 
no  regular  phenomenal  measures  9f  time."  This  passage 
carries  the  most  unanswerable  proo&  on  its  firont  that  the 
light,  the  creation  of  which  it  relates,  was  the  light  of  the 
sun ;  and  that  the  succession  of  day  and  night  which  was 
produced  by  that  light,  was  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  in  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  therefore  thai 
the  day  which  was  formed  by  an  evening  and  morning,  or 
the  period  of  darkness  and  the  period  of  light  of  which  the 
day  consisted,  was  a  natural  day  of  twenty-four  houiOL 
There  is  not  a  solitary  hint  in  the  narrative  that  the  li^ 
was  not  the  light  of  the  sun,  nor  that  the  day  was  not  a 
natural  day,  such  as  is  now  produced  by  the  turning  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis ;  and  there  is  no  oth^  conceivable  hypo- 
thesis on  which  the  statements  of  the  passage  can  be  ex- 
plained. The  whole  pretence  that  the  light  was  not  the 
light  of  the  sun,  but  was  the  fire  of  a  chemical  combustion 
on  the  boaom  of  the  earth  itself;  and  that  the  morning  day, 
evening,  and  night,  were  not  natural,  produced  by  arevolu*^ 
tion  of  the  earth,  is  a  mere  fiction,  got  up  in  the  boldeet 
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nidation  of  the  laws  of  language,  to  force  the  history  into 
SQoh  a  shape  that  it  shall  not  contradict  the  doctrine  of 
modem  geology  respecting  the  age  of  the  world. 

Professor  L.  is  eqaally  in  error  also  in  asserting  that 
aooording  to  the  statement  of  Moses,  ''it  was  not  until  the 
fourth  period  that  the  great  luminaries  were  either  actually 
created  or  optically  lit  up  in  the  heavens."  The  work  which 
Moses  assigns  to  the  fourth  day  was  not  the  creation  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  but  simply  their  being  so  set  in  the  firma- 
ment— that  is,  so  adjusted  to  the  earth,  or  the  earth  so 
adjusted  to  them,  that  they  became  determiners  of  seasons, 
and  dxys^  and  yeara :  "  Let  the  luminaries  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven  be  to  divide  the  day  firom  the  night,  and  let 
Aem  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for 
jeaxB."  This  is  as  exact  a  translation  of  the  passage  as  can 
be  given,  and  it  presents  the  luminaries  or  light-giving 
bodies  as  already  existing^  and  simply  wills  such  an  adjust- 
ment of  them  to  the  earth  that  they  should  divide  the  day 
from  the  night,  and  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days, 
and  for  yeais ;  and  that  adjustment  may  have  been  produced 
either  by  such  a  movement  that  the  ecliptic  assumed  its  pre- 
sent angle  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  or  a  movement  of  the 
earth's  axis  from  a  perpendicular  to  its  present  inclination 
to  the  ecliptic;  as  it  is  the  inclination  that  causes  the  varia- 
tions of  the  days  and  nights  in  length,  and  that  and  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  that  renders  the  sun  and 
moon  the  determiners  of  days,  seasons,  and  years. 

Professor  Lewis  imagines  that  the  fact  which  he  asserts^ 
Aft.  Moses  had  no  conception  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  is  a  proof  that  he  could  not  have  regarded  the 
day  which  was  produced  by  the  light  God  created  as  a  natu- 
ral day.  But  that  is  singularly  mistaken  and  absurd. 
Whether  Moses  knew  that  the  earth  turned  on  its  axis  or 
not,  or  whether  he  had  any  notion,  true  or  felse,  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  succession  of  day  and  night  was  produced, 
18  not  of  the  slightest  consequence.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  he  should  be  an  adept  in  modem  astronomy  in  order 
to  his  knowing  the  fiact  that  day  and  night  existed  and 
followed  each  other  in  succession  ;  but  that  he  knew  as  well 
as  Professor  Lewis  or  any  one  else  now  knows  it.  And  it 
18  that  fsct  that  he  declares,  not  the  means  by  which  it  was 
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prodaced.  For  what  he  states  is,  that  God  spake  light  into 
existence,  and  that  he  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness, — 
a  division  which  still  continues, — not  as  Professor  L.  impUea 
— that  lasted  no  one  knows  how  long— perhaps  not  longer 
than  a  flash  of  lightning  gleams  athwart  the  firmament — 
and  a  division  therefore  that  was  then  produced,  as  it  is  now, 
by  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis  in  the  light  of  the  sun, 
so  that  as  it  shines  at  the  same  time  only  on  the  hemisphere 
that  is  towards  him,  the  other  hemisphere  is  wrapped  in 
darkness,  and  the  light  and  darkness  accordingly  fly  before 
and  follow  each  other  as  the  earth  whirls,  so  that  the  illumi- 
nated and  the  darkened  spheres  are  always  separated  from 
each  other.  Next,  the  sacred  historian  states  that  God  called 
the  darkness  night,  and  the  light  day ;  and  lastly  he  declares 
that  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  one  day,  or 
the  first  day.  The  several  facts  which  he  narrates  are  those 
facts  of  the  reality  and  nature  of  which  he  had  as  perfect  a 
knowledge  as  we  now  have ;  and  his  statements  are  as  lite- 
rally true  of  &e  nature  and  office  of  light,  of  its  producing 
by  its  shining  on  the  revolving  earth  a  lasting  separation  d[ 
night  firom  day,  and  giving  birth  to  morning,  evening,  and 
day,  as  any  statements  which  Professor  Lewis  himself  can 
frame  to  express  those  facts.  The  fancy  that  he  must  have 
known  that  the  earth  wheels  on  its  axis  in  order  to  know 
what  day  and  night,  evening  and  morning  are,  is  absurd. 
Are  there  not  millions  at  the  present  moment  on  the  earth 
who  know  perfectly  well  what  day  and  night  are,  and  thai 
they  follow  each  other  in  regular  succession,  who  yet  never 
had  a  "  conception"  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis? 

This  notion  that  Moses  could  not  have  stated  any  &ct 
unless  he  had  a  conception  of  the  mode  of  its  production,  is 
sufficiently  extraordinary  in  a  critic  who  professes  to  be 
governed  exclusively  by  the  laws  of  philology ;  yet,  in  the 
teeth  of  it,  in  the  sentence  that  immediately  precedes  that  in 
which  he  advances  it,  he  asserts  the  still  more  wide-reaching 
and  startling  doctrine,  that  the  conceptions  Moses,  in  &ct^ 
expresses  of  the  creation,  are  not  binding  on  us ;  but  that 
we  are  to  construe  his  language  by  our  knowledge  or  con- 
ception of  the  things  of  which  he  speaks  I  He  says :  **  The 
revelation  is  made  to  us  through  the  conceptions  of  Moses, 
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and  although  such  conceptions  are  not  binding  onusaa  the  abso- 
lute truth,  yet  thej  are  the  medium,  or  one  stage  in  the 
medium,  through  which  it  is  conveyed,  and  by  whose  aid 
therefore  it  must  be  exegetically  studied,"  p.  74.  The 
meaning  of  this  plainly  is,  that  the  acts  which  Moses  states 
God  exerted  on  the  first  day,  and  the  effects  which  were 
produced  by  those  acts,  are  not  the  acts  which  G-od  really 
exerted  and  the  effects  which  he  wrought  by  them,  but  are 
merely  expressive  of  "tAe  conceptions^^  Moses  had  of  them, 
tmd  consequently  that  they  are  to  be  taken  by  us  as  the  mere 
media  of  indicating  a  wholly  different  set  of  acts  and  effects, 
which  were  the  real  acts  and  effects  of  the  creative  agency 
of  that  day  I  And  this  doctrine  he  advances  in  the  opening 
of  his  volume,  and  represents  it  as  the  leading  principle  pf 
his  construction  of  the  sacred  narrative,  and  key  to  his 
sdieme  of  thought.    He  says : — 

"  The  key-note,  or  the  suggestive  thought  that  pervades  the  whole 
ngament,  comes  from  the  distinction  which  is  believed  to  exist  be- 
tran  the  language  of  Paul,  Hebrews  xi.  8,  and  that  of  the  account 
IB  Genesia — ^the  one  referring  to  the  essential,  the  other  to  the  phe- 
mmenal ;  the  one  addressed  to  the  faith  apprehending  directly, 
iKthout  sense  and  without  induction,  the  invisible  divine  powers,  or 
ike  mnseen  forces  from  which  are  made  the  things  that  are  seen  ;  the 
other  addressed  to  the  sense,  or  rather  to  the  faith  through  the 
•ense,  and  making  use  of  the  things  that  are  seen,  as  the  names  or 
nprtsentativee  of  the  primal  entities,  that  are  not  only  far  removed 
from  the  senses,  but  away  back  of  science  itself  and  its  most  interior 
diwoveries."— Pp.  7,  8. 

**  We  have  God's  eternal  facts  of  creation  revealed  to  Moses  in 
their  chronological  order,  through  coneq>tions  familiar  to  Moses,  and 
eq»rened  by  him  in  articulate  Hebrew  words,  which  give  birth  to 
the  same  conceptions  in  the  minds  of  others.  ....  By  the 
term  facts  or.  acts,  may  be  denoted  any  physical  agency,  as  repre- 
sstUed  in  the  most  outward  phenomena ;  that  is,  those  appearances 
which  terminate  in  the  individual  world  of  each  man's  own  sen- 
•orimn.    The  appearance  is  not  the  fact,  but  representative  of  it." — 

By  the  primal  invisible  entities  of  things  he  means  "  the 
invisible,  immaterial  vital  powers,  principles,  laws,  sper- 
matic words  or  ideas  call  them  what  we  will,  which  are 
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ihemselves  the  first  and  immediate  creations  of  the  divine 
word,  going  forth  hefore  any  new  agency  of  nature,  whether 
the  universal  or  any  particular  nature/'  p.  224;  that  is,  the 
immaterial  souls  which  he  holds  dwell  in,  animate,  and  are 
the  vital  active  forces  of  everything  which  haa  a  material 
form  and  is  perceptible  by  the  senses. 

And,  what  he  here  maintains,  accordingly  is,  that  we  are 
to  interpret  the  narrative  of  the  creation  as  denoting  the 
creation  of  these  vital  immaterial  principles  of  things,  and 
not  the  material  visible  things  themselves,  of  which  he  holds 
they  are  the  principles. 

This  doctrine  however,  of  immaterial  essences,  or  souls  in  all 
material  things,  which  was  a  conspicuous  element  in  Plato% 
philosophy,  and  was  reproduced  by  Origen,  and  incorporated 
in  his  theology,  is  not  only  without  any  sanction  either  ftom 
the  word  of  God  or  from  science,  but,  whether  true  or  fidse^ 
is  who^y  out  of  place  here ;  as  is  the  distinction  on  which 
Professor  Lewis  builds  so  much  of  his  exegesis  and  his 
philosophy.  For  the  question,  what  the  interior  nature  of 
the  sevend  things  is  which  God  created  in  the  six  days,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  what  the  objecfal 
are  which  are  meant  by  the  names  which  Moses  employed 
to  designate  them  in  his  narrative  of  that  work.  The  objedB 
which  he  names  are  the  great  objects  of  nature,  which  aze 
known  to  us  through  our  senses ;  and  the  facts  which  he 
states  are,  that  God  created  those  objects ;  and  that  certain 
phenomena  characteri^d  them  as  they  came  firom  his  hand) 
or  followed  their  coming  into  existence.  All  that  it  coih 
oerns  us  to  know  in  order  to  understand  his  history  is,  that 
the  Hebrew  names  by  which  he  designates  those  objects  and 
phenomena,  are  exact  equivalents  of  the  English  names  bj 
which  the  translators  of  the  Pentateuch  designate  them: 
that  is,  that  the  orb  which  he  names  by  the  Hebrew  word 
that  corresponds  to  our  noun  sun,  is  the  same  orb  as  W6 
denominate  the  sun:  that  the  Hebrew  noun  translated 
earth,  denotes  the  same  world  as  our  word  earth ;  that  the 
Hebrew  words,  rendered  in  our  version,  light,  daiknefl^ 
day,  night,  morning,  evening,  heaven,  waters,  seas,  herbs^ 
trees,  fish,  fowls,  beasts,  men,  and  other  names  of  material 
things,  denote  the  same  objects  respectively  as  the  words  in 
our  language,  by  which  they  are  rendered,  signify.    What 
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the  interior  nature  of  those  objects  is,  is  a  question  with 
which  the  interpretation  of  his  language  has  nothing  to  do. 
If  the  earth  means  the  earth,  if  the  waters  mean  the  waters, 
if  light  means  light,  if  the  sun  means  the  sun,  then  we  know 
whit  he  represents  as  created,  when  he  relates  that  God 
created  them ;  whether  we  know  what  the  elements  are,  of 
which  they  consist,  or  what  their  interior  nature  is,  or 
not  The  word  sun,  for  example,  means  that  orb  in  the 
heavens,  which  illuminates  our  world,  and  produces  morn- 
ing and  day, — whether  that  orb  is  an  opake  body  invested 
with  a  light-giving  atmosphere,  or  whether  it  is  a  mass  of 
lig^t  itself,  or  a  world  in  combustion.  In  the  whole  of  his 
^acossion  on  this  subject,  Professor  Lewis  appears  to  have 
completely  bewildered  himself;  while  the  doctrine  on 
which  he  has  chiefly  founded  his  volume,  that  that  which 
ia  phenomenal — namely,  the  realities  and  facts  which  we 
diaoem  by  our  senses,  such  as  the  earth,  atmosphere,  light, 
water,  douds^  plants,  animals,  morning,  evening,  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  stars — ^is  merely  representative  of 
pomal,  invisible,  and  immaterial  entities,  and  that  we 
aie  to  interpret  the  Bible  as  treating  of  these  entities, 
although  its  language  denotes  only  the  phenomenal  reali- 
ties which  are  representatives  of  them,  is  as  anti-scrip- 
tural and  as  monstrous,  as  that  of  Origen,  firom  whom 
it  is  drawn,  who  ascribed  a  three-fold  sense  to  the  divine 
word ;  that  of  Swedenborg,  to  which  it  bears  a  very  omi- 
nouB  resemblance ;  or  that  of  Bushnell,  or  any  other  person 
who  openly  maintains  that  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  inter- 
picted  by  his  philosophy.  Yet  this  portentous  doctrine, 
which  undisguisedly  rejects  the  language  of  the  Scriptures 
as  the  medium  of  the  revelation  that  is  made  in  them, 
and  exhibits  the  phenomena  which  that  language  signifies, 
as  represeniaiive  of  the  real  subject  of  the  revelation,  pro- 
fiiMoo,  with  a  loud  and  forward  ostentation,  to  be  founded  on 
philology;  and  to  owe  its  brilliant  achievements  to  its  adroit- 
nan  in  that  branch  of  knowledge  I  If  this  is  a  blunder, 
was  ii  ever  transcended?  Was  ever  a  more  fisital  blow 
aimed  at  the  word  of  God  ? 

He  resumes  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  and 
alleges  the  use  of  the  word  day,  in  some  instances  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  denote  longer  periods  than  twenty-four  hours^ 
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90  a  proof  that  it  may  hme  boon  uaed  ia  that  figaratiTQ 
sense  here.    He  says : — 

^  The  term  day  did  not  always  convey  to  the  Israditea  a  distisuil 
and  positiye  idea  of  a  certain  duration  of  time  equivalent  to  twenty* 
four  hours.  In  Scriptural  passages,  too  numerous  for  citation^  it  k 
applied  to  an  indefinite  moral,  political,  or  physical  period^  fiur  exceed* 
'ing  that  duration.  There  is  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  jnsiioe 
or  of  mercy,  the  day  of  particular  nations,  the  day  of  Israel,  the  day 
of  Jezreel,  the  day  of  salvation,  the  day  of  Jerusalem,  the  day  in 
which  the  Lord  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  mentioned  fai 
Genesis  ii.  2,  or  the  day  of  days,  which  the  st^coeeding  context  deaiiy 
shows,  was  meant  to  include  idl  the  periods,  whether  long  or  short'^^- 
P.  82. 

This  fiust,  howeyer,  in  place  of  yielding  any  support  to 
his  theory,  that  the  word  day  in  the  narrative  of  the  oreir 
tion  denotes  a  long  and  indefinite  period,  confutes  it.  1^ 
in  all  the  instances  in  which  it  is  nsed  by  synecdoohe^  to 
denote  a  longer  period  than  a  natural  day,  it  is  aocompaniecl 
by  some  epithet  which  indicates  that  it  has  a  peedite 
characteristic  which  has  no  reference  to  the  rerolutioirof 
the  earth  on  its  axis ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  time,  or  period,  without  any  consideration  of 
its  relation  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth ;  such  as  tiiie  day 
of  salvation — which  is  not  a  period  of  the  earth's  turning 
round  on  its  axis,  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to&at^  but 
is  a  period,  the  characteristic  of  which  is,  that  salVaticxi  bt 
offered  and  granted  in  it  In  like  manner,  the  day  of  wndl 
is  a  period,  whether  long  or  short  is  of  no  oonsideratioi^  in 
characterizing  it — ^in  which  Ood  visits  men  with  his  wrath. 
So  the  day  on  which  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and 
heavens,  and  every  p^ant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the 
earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew,  is  defined 
by  his  acts,  as  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  and  idiown  by 
that  characteristic,  not  to  be  a  single  natural  day.  And  ift 
like  manner,  every  instance  which  Professor  Lewis  otes^ 
and  ev^  other  in  the  Scriptures,  in  which  it  is  used  in 
that  figurative  manner,  the  characteristic  by  which  it  is  dkh 
tinguished,  defines  it  expressly  as  a  different  period  ttfm 
that  of  a  mere  natural  day.  And  the  use  of  these  defimaig 
terma  to  distinguish   the  period  which  it  denotes^  wlm 
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Qti^loyed  in  that  figurative  sense,  implies,  that  if  no  such 

qualifying  tenns  are  applied  to  it,  it  would,  as  a  matter  of 

oounei  denote  a  natural  day.     But  there  is  no  such  charao- 

leruation  of  the  six  days  of  the  creation  as  periods  that  had 

some  peculiarity  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from 

nstoral  days.     So  &r  from  it,  the  days  of  the  creation  are 

expressly  characterized  as  consisting  of  an  evening  and  a 

morning)  and  as  divided  into  a  night  and  a  day ;  and  it  is 

«zpressly  declared,  that  the  characteristic  of  the  day,  on  the 

ground  of  which  God  gave  it  that  name,  was  the  Ught  which 

qrased  it;  and  that  the  characteristic  of  the  night,  which  was 

the  reason  that  God  gave  it  that  name,  was,  that  it  was 

daikness.     And,  finally,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  the 

sapaiation  of  the  darloiess  firom  the  light,  by  which  night 

and  day  were  caused,  took  place  by  means  of  the  light 

^ridoh  Gtod  created.      All  these  are  thus  distinguishing  cha- 

iteteristlcB  of  a  natural  day,  produced  by  the  light  of  the  sun 

shining  on  the  earth,  and  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis ; 

aid  they  are  characteristics  th^tt  belong  to  no  other  period. 

They  tonxL  as  perfect  a  definition  of  a  day  of  the  earth's 

rsfolution  on  its  axis,  as  any  language  can  express ;  and  a 

definition  that  is  absolutely  exclusive  of  any  other  period. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  human  ingenuity  to  point  out 

any  other  characteristic,  or  firame  any  description  within  so 

feiief  a  compass,  that  shall  form  so  perfect  a  definition  of  an 

ordinary  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  which  it  shall  be 

m  wholly  impossible  to  make  a  definition  of  any  offier 

psriod. 

He  alleges  the  use,  also,  of  evening  and  morning  by 
ar  flgoie  to  denote  other  periods,  as  a  proof  that  they  are 
employed  with  that  signification  here.    He  says : — 

^Tbcre  are  many  pasBSgeB  in  which  they,  too,  are  employed  in 
ttb  extended  sense.  It  is  the  case,  moreover,  in  other  tongues 
Wride  the  Hebrew,  that  the  evening  is  used  for  the  period  of  decline, 
of  inactivity,  of  repose ;  the  morning  for  the  sudden  introduction  of 
•OBielhing  new,  of  something  higher  and  better.  As  we  have  traced 
thcM  words,  this  old  pictorial  sense,  which  is  entirely  independent  of 
any  ideas  of  duration,  is  even  more  marked  in  their  etymologies, 
duia  in  the  primitive  word  for  day  and  nt^At  Again,  they  are  dis- 
liaetly  applied  to  other  portions  of  astronomical  time  of  greater 
otant  than  the  solar  diurnal  period.    There  is  the  morning  of  the 
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year.  The  spiiDg  is  so  called  as  its  season  of  awakening,  of  renting, 
just  as  winter  is  its  evening  or  night  of  torpor  and  repose.  So,  alao^ 
there  is  the  morning  of  life,  the  morning  of  a  nation's  history,  the 
morning  of  the  world,  and  of  the  human  race.  But  this,  it  may  be 
said,  is  poetical.  We  deny  it,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  epithet  is 
meant  to  be  employed.  These  words,  thus  used,  are  pictorial,  as  all 
language  is  more  or  less,  but  no  more  poetical  than  the  common 
English  words  Spring  and  Fall,  in  their  more  common  use  as  applied 
to  different  seasons  of  the  dying  and  reviving  year.  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  use.  Had  we  been  as  much  accustomed  to  a  similar  application  of 
morning  and  evening,  there  would  have  been  the  same  easy  harmony 
in  the  association  required,  and  we  would  have  been  the  more  eanl^ 
prepared  to  feel  the  right  application  of  the  same  expressive  terms  to 
the  longer  antithetical  periods  of  rest  and  awakening  that  constitote 
the  Mosaic  yom  or  age.  The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  it,  and 
we  may  feel  ourselves  therefore  on  strong  ground,  when  it  is  main- 
tained that,  in  the  reading  of  Genesis,  the  larger  cyclical  ideas  would 
come  as  naturally  to  them,  as  the  smaller  do  to  us." — ^Pp.  157, 168. 

In  this,  as  on  almost  every  theme  which  he  discusses,  Pro- 
fessor Lewis,  while  making  an  ostentatious  display  of  his 
philology,  betrays  a  sad  inacquaintance  with  the  most  fan* 
damental  laws  of  language.  In  the  first  place,  whenever 
morning  and  evening  are  used,  as  in  the  examples  he  here 
cites,  they  are  used  by  a  metaphor.  When  Judah  is  deno- 
minated a  lion's  whelp,  every  one  knows  that  he  was  not 
really  such,  but  was  called  a  lion's  whelp,  simply  to  indicate 
his  courage,  or  commanding  air,  by  which  he  resembled  that 
animal.  So  when  the  early  part  of  life  is  denominated  its 
morning,  every  one  knows  that  it  is  not  in  fact  a  morning, 
but  is  merely  denominated  such,  because  of  its  having  such 
a  relation  to  life,  as  its  commencement,  as  morning  bean  to 
the  day.  And  this  fact  sets  aside  Professor  Lewis's  fiuioy. 
To  allege  its  use  in  such  relations  by  a  metaphor,  as  a  proof 
that  in  the  text  it  is  used  literally  to  denote,  not  a  literal 
morning,  but  some  analogous  period  of  a  long  and  undefined 
length,  is  a  very  unfortunate  blunder  for  a  professed  linguist 
and  philologer.  But  in  the  next  place,  as  in  the  use  of  the 
word  day  vby  a  synecdoche,  so  in  the  use  of  morning  and 
evening  by  a  metaphor,  there  is  always  a  designation  of  that 
of  which  they  are  denominated  the  morning  or  eveninj^ 
which  shows  that  jthey  are  not  used  in  a  literal,  but  in  a 
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^metaphorical  sense.  Thus,  in  the  expressions  the  morning  of 
Ijffe,  the  evening  of  life^  the  morning  of  the  world^  the  morning 
%3S  history^  the  morning  of  the  year^  and  other  similar  phrases, 
as  the  dawn  of  science,  the  dawn  of  the  arts^  the  sunset  of 
i^  the  night  of  death,  the  subjects  of  which,  morning  and 
dawn,  -and  evening,  sunset,  and  night,  are  predicated,  indicate 
that  they  are  used  by  a  metaphor,  and  distinguish  the  sense 
m  which  they  are  employed,  in  the  clearest  manner,  from 
fiieur  literal  meaning.  But  no  such  foreign  subject  is  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  as  that  of  which  the  evening  and  morning 
lie  predicated,  showing  that  they  are  not  used  in  their  natural 
aense  of  evening  and  morning  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its 
axis.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  declared  that  they 
oonstitated  the  first  day,  which  is  a  direct  and  explicit  defi- 
aition  of  them  as  a  natural  solar  morning  and  evening ;  so 
that  all  pretext  for  assigning  them  any  other  meaning  is  cut 
off;  as  there  is  no  other  evening  and  morning  of  a  day,  and 
a  day  caused  by  the  sun's  light  shining  on  the  revolving 
earth,  than  a  natural  evening  and  morning.  And  in  such  a 
day  there  would  have  been  an  evening  and  a  morning  at 
every  point  on  the  globe.  For  let  us  suppose  that  the  sun, 
when  his  first  light  shone  on  the  earth,  was  setting  at  the 
garden  of  Eden,  there  would  have  been  an  evening  and 
a  morning  at  that  meridian  in  the  twenty-four  hours  that 
followed;  or  let  it  be  supposed  that  on  its  light's  first 
ahining  it  was  on  the  meridian  of  Washington,  there  would 
have  been  an  evening  also  and  a  morning  at  that  place  in  the 
period  of  the  earth's  revolution,  that  brought  that  meridian 
again  under  the  sun. 

Not  only,  however,  does  the  text  define  the  evening  and 
morning  of  the  first  day  in  the  most  effectual  manner  that  is 
possible,  as  the  evening  and  morning  of  a  literal  day,  but  it 
is  obviously  impossible,  fi*om  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named,  that  they  should  be  employed  in  any  other  than  their 
natural  sense.  The  evening  preceded  the  morning  in  the 
day  which  the  two  constituted,  according  to  the  sacred 
historian;  and  that  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Hebrews 
reckoned  their  days.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  they 
can  have  been  employed  to  denote  any  analogous  times  or 
conditions  of  some  other  subject,  such  as  "  the  longer 
mntitbetical  of  rest  and  awakening,  that,"  according  to  Pro- 
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fessor  Lewis,  '^  oonstitote  the  Mosaic  yom  or  age,"  p.  166b 
Because  in  bM  periods,  such  as  the  life  of  an  indiyidual;  libe 
development,  maturity,  and  decay  of  an  art;  the  birth, 
growth,  and  decline  of  a  nation ;  the  youth  always  preoedtB 
die  maturity  and  old  age ;  the  morning  always  goes  befiue 
the  noon  and  the  night :  that  is  the  order  of  nature.  Bst 
here  the  evening  goes  before  the  morning,  ^e  night  preoedfli 
the  day.  To  use  them,  therefore,  by  analogy,  would  im{^ 
that  that  to  which  they  were  applied  had  its  old  age  befim 
its  youth ;  that  its  progress  was  in  the  order  directly^ppcMte 
to  nature,  from  the  decay  of  age  to  the  maturity  of  te 
meridian  of  life;  and  from  that  meridian  to  youth  mad 
infancy  I  Is  Professor  Lewis  acquainted  with  any  HebvMr 
yom  that  revolved  in  that  direction  ?  Is  he  aware  of  mmf 
cyclical  periods  of  which  that  is  the  natural  order?  This 
mode  of  reckoning  the  day  thus  renders  it  impossible  tiiit 
evening  and  morning  should  here  be  used  by  a  metapbor, 
as  names  of  analogous  portions  of  longer  periods. 

There  are  other  positive  proo&  that  the  word  day  denote 
a  literal  natural  day  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  au 
Thus  it  is  indisputably  used  in  that  sense  in  the  narrative  of 
the  creative  act  of  the  fourth  day,  when  God  said,  ''Let 
the  luminaries  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  be  to  divide 
the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  iar 
seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years :  and  it  was  sa  And 
God  made  iwo  great  luminaries :  the  greater  luminary  *to 
rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  luminary  to  rule  the  night :  the 
stars  also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  Ihe 
heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  ^Ae 
day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  fixwn  the 
darkness.  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  there  ^ 
evening,  and  there  was  morning,  the  fourth  day." 

This  passage  confirms,  in  a  very  decisive  manner,  die  i 
struction  we  have  placed  on  the  creative  acts  of  the  firatdi^. 
Thus  it  is  simply  related  that  God  said,  '*  Let  there  be  ligb^ 
%nd  there  was  light.*'  Here  it  is  stated  that  God  made  it  Ae 
office  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  light  the  earth.  There  it^^k 
said  that  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.  Here  it 
is  said  that  he  commanded  the  luminaries  to  make  llMtt 
division.  There  it  is  said  that  he  called  the  light  day  ;  aad 
the  darkness  he  called  night.    Here  they  are  spoken  of  Ji 
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•beftdj  having  those  names ;  and  it  is  made  the  office  of  the 
son  to  rule  the  one,  and  the  moon  to  role  the  other.  Can 
tty  one  doubt  that  the  light  which  God  spoke  into  existence 
on  the  first  day,  was  the  light  which  it  is  declared  to  be  the 
sfioe  of  the  son  and  moon  to  give  the  earth  ?  Can  any  one 
doobt  that  what  3od  then  called  light,  was  identically  the 
mne  element  which  it  is  here  said  to  be  the  office  of  the 
gneat  luminaries  to  shed  on  the  earth  ?  Can  any  one  doubt 
Aat  the  light  which  he  then  called  day,  is  the  same  as  the 
fight  which  he  here  calls  by  that  name ;  and  that  that  which  he 
dieie  called  night,  is  the  same  as  that  which  he  calls  by  that 
iHQe  here  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  evening  and 
Boming  that  are  mentioned  there,  and  said  to  be  the  first 
di^i  were  identically  the  same  in  nature  as  the  evening  and 
flKMrning  that  are  here  said  to  be  the  fourth  day  ?  Can  any- 
dung  be  more  idle  and  reasonless,  than  to  pretend  that 
is  anything  in  the  terms,  the  circumstances,  or  the 
in  which  they  are  used,  that  shows  that  they  are 
floqilc^ed,  not  to  designate  the  same,  but  different  things  ? 
Qui  anything  be  more  groundless  and  monstrous  than  the 
pretence  Aat  philology  shows  that  the  sense  in  which  they 
tte  used,  and  the  objects  that  are  designated  by  them,  are  of 
the  utmost  dissimilarity?  Yet  they  are  indisputably  em- 
[doyed  in  this  latter  passage  to  denote  natural  light  and 
daricness,  natural  day  and  night,  and  natural  solar  days. 
This  Professor  Lewis  himself  admits.  "  These  certainly 
were  natural  days,  in  the  common  usage  of  the  term,  our 
oommon  days  of  twenty-four  hours." — P.  151. 

As  then  these  were  solar  days  and  nights,  and  the  fourth, 
ifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  day  revolved,  after  the  sun  and  moon 
wore  set  in  their  stations  in  the  heavens,  by  which  they  be- 
came determiners  of  days  and  nights,  seasons  and  years,  it  is 
elear  that  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  days  must 
have  been  natural  days  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis ; 
and  thence  that  the  evening  and  morning  of  which  they 
ao?erally  consisted,  were  also  a  natural  evening  and  morn- 
ing. It  is  to  offer  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  passage ;  it 
is  to  assume  that  the  sun  and  moon  did  not  fill  the  office  that 
was  assigned  them  of  ruling  the  day  and  night,  and  deter- 
mining their  length,  to  assert  that  the  days  that  immediately 
paased  after  they  were  appointed  to  that  office,  were  not  ruled 
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by  tbem,  and  determined  in  their  length  by  their  shining  or 
not  shining  on  the  revolving  earth.  Can  such  an  assertLon, 
not  only  without  a  shadow  of  ground  in  the  passages  to 
warrant  it,  but  against  their  clear  and  necessary  meaningy  be 
justifiable?  Can  it  spring  from  anything  but  a  blind  and 
&natical  determination  to  sustain  a  preconceived  theory^ 
though  it  be  at  the  cost  of  violating  the  Sacred  Word,  and 
forcing  on  it  a  feigned  and  arbitrary  sense?  We  think  not 
Professor  Lewis  himself  cannot— should  'he  spend  days  and 
years  in  the  effort — ^give  a  reason  for  denying  that  these 
days  were  natural  solar  days,  that  will  not  be  in  effect  a 
denial  that  the  sun  and  moon  discharged  the  function  that 
was  assigned  them  as  rulers  of  the  day  and  night,  and  deter- 
miners of  their  length.  For  they  were  indisputably  mme 
periods  of  time,  that  were  divided  into  light  and  darknesB^ 
evening  and  morning.  If,  therefore,  their  division  into  li^ 
and  darkness,  and  thence  their  length,  was  not  determined 
by  the  sun  and  moon,  then,  plainly,  the  sun  and  moon  did 
not  fill  the  office  and  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  placed  in  the  firmament,  but  their  office  was  usurped 
and  filled  by  some  other  orb  or  power,  ^o  impartial  per* 
son  surely,  no  ordinary  fanatic  even,  will  undertake  to 
maintain  such  a  preposterous  position.  The  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  days,  then,  which  revolved  under  the  mk 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  after  they  received  that  adjustment  to 
the  earth  by  which  they  were  made  the  determiners  of  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nights  as  they  now  occur,  must  have 
been  natural  solar  days  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  even* 
ings  and  mornings,  therefore,  of  which  they  consisted,  were 
natural  evenings  and  mornings  produced  by  the  xevolatioii 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  which  caused  day  and  night  to  travel 
^  round  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours.  And  if  the  eveningp 
and  mornings  of  those  days  were  natural  evenings  and 
mornings,  those  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  days  were  un- 
doubtedly such  also,  and  those  days  also  natural  days ;  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  Professor  Lewis's  fanciful  and  arbitrary 
philology,  and  rash  and  contradictious  speculation  fiJls  to 
the  ground.  For  as  the  four  last  of  the  seven  days  were  de* 
monstrably  natural  days,  and  their  evenings  and  mornings 
natural  evenings  and  mornings,  who  will  be  so  weak  and 
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oontentioiis  as  to  maintain  against  this  mass  of  resistless 
eridenoe,  that  the  others  were  not  also  ? 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  seventh  day,  which 
God  set  apart  as  a  day  of  rest,  was  a  natural  day.  "  And 
on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  ^ad 
made,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work 
which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day 
and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all 
Us  woik  which  God  created  and  made." — Gen.  iL  2,  8.  His 
nnctifying  the  day,  was  his  setting  it  apart,  devoting,  dedi- 
oHing,  consecrating  it  to  rest;  and  this  consecration  of  it  to 
nst  was  not  in  order  to  his  resting  on  it,  but  because  he 
"Jhuf  rested"  oniL  It  took  place,  therefore,  after  God  had 
wrted,  whether  it  was  while  the  day  was  passing,  or  after  it 
had  passed,  and  was  a  consecration  of  it  exclusively  for 
flMm's  rest,  not  for  Gt)d's.  With  all  his  facility  of  ima^n- 
iBg  anything  that  seems  to  give  a  color  of  probability  to  the 
tlmnry  he  endeavors  to  sustain,  we  can  hardly  think  Profes- 
sor Lewis  will  go  so  far  as  to  maint&in  that  God  consecrated 
the  day  for  his  own  rest ;  and  made  if  obligatory  on  himself 
lo  abstain  from  ci;|^ting  new  works,  or  upholding  and  go- 
Teming  those  that  were  already  in  existence.  The  suppo- 
sition is  in  contradiction  to  his  office  as  the  upholder,  bene- 
fiustor,  and  governor  of  all,  without  whose  ceaseless  agency 
ike  whole  iGEibric  of  his  empire  would  instantly  vanish  from 
existence.  Gt>d's  rest  was  a  mere  discontinuance  of  his  work 
of  creohbn  in  this  world ;  it  was  not  a  discontinuance  of  his 
agency  towards  the  world,  and  the  living  beings  with  whom 
he  had  peopled  it  This  consecration  of  the  day  to  rest, 
therefore,  was  a  consecration  of  it  for  man  exclusively,  not 
fixr  himself.  And  as  the  sabbath  which  he  consecrated  as  a 
day  of  rest  for  man,  was  indisputably  an  ordinary  day  of 
twenty-four  hours,  extending  froi^  evening  to  evening,  the 
aevoith  day  was  of  that  length,  and  therefore  the  six  others 
that  preceded  it  were  also. 

This  is  shown  also  with  equal  clearness  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandment: '^Bemember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy;" 
that  is,  consecrated.  ''  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all 
thy  work ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Loixl 
thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work :  for  in  six  days 
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4lie  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  m 
them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord 
•blessed  ihe  seventh  day  and  hallowed  it" — Ex«  xx.  8-11. 
'Here  the  seventh  day  is  indisputably  the  same  as  the  sevaidi 
ida^  of  Gten.  ii.  2,  S,  on  whieh  God  rested ;  and  that aevendi 
day  is  as  indubitably  the  sabbath  day  whioh  God  oonseoniled 
to  rest  and  hallowed.  But  the  sabbath  of  the  eommaiid- 
iment  was  unquestionably  an  ordinary  solar  day  of  tweaiy- 
Jbur  hours,  and  that  was  the  only  day  that  God  oonseoniled 
•to  rest  and  hallowed.  He  did  not  consecrate  it  far  AwiuejjIJ 
<as  a  sabbath  which  he  was  for  ever  to  hallow  to  reli^ooB 
purposes,  by  abstaining  from  all  agency  in  upholding,  sop- 
iplying,  and  governing  his  works.  The  supposition  is  infl* 
nitely  oonlradiotious  and  absurd.  God  does  not  owe  "WUf 
'<>bligation8  Ihe  discharge  of  whioh  demands  a  lemianoa 
jeivery  seventh  day  of  his  agency  iowards  his  works  I  Vet 
<on  this  preposterous  £einoy  Professor  Lewis  founds  his  ao- 
.tion — if  he  etioks  to  the  etymolo^ — that  Gtod  conseomtod 
(the  seventh  day  of  *Ge&.  ii.  2,  8,  for  his  own  obaervtmee^  aat 
lor  man's  I  Instead  of  that  revolting  solecism,  howetai^ 
.God  expressly  declares  (both  in  Gen.  ^  2,  8,  and  in  tfM 
-commandment,  Ex.  xx.  8-11)  that  it  was  after  he  had  Mifc- 
•ed,  and  beeatue  he  had  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  that  he 
ixmsecrated  it  as  a  sabbath ;  and  the  conunandment  expieM- 
ly  represents,  and  owes  all  its  validity  to  that  representatUQii 
^Uiat  he  consecrated  it  as  such,  expr^y  and  exclusively  fir 
Mian.  How  oould  it  be  binding  on  men  if  it  was  not  set 
(Upart  and  consecrated  as  a  sabbath  expressly  £or  them  ? 

Such  is  the  issue  of  Professor  L.'s  attempt  to  make  out 
(that  the  ^ys  of  the  creation  were  not  natural  days^  hot 
j)eriods  of  a  vast  and  unknown  lei^^.  If  there  was  evwtt 
iquestion  in  which  all  the  evidence  and  certainty  were  tm 
*one  eide,  and  that  evidence  and  certainty  weie  of  the  oMt 
indiBputable  and  Ample  character ;  and  aJl  on  the  other  nde 
was  mere  pretence,  false  assumption,  and  wild,  penresse,  mi 
«M3iradiotk)us  speeial  pleading— this  is  ^  Professor  L.  hn 
not  on  his  side  one  jolitaiy  consideration  that  is  valid.  VbB 
•wbole  is  feotkdous,  fiur-fetched,  and  shallow  in  the  extraoM^ 
tand  forced  upon  the  text  by  the  grossest  disregard  of  ito 
fdua  and  unequivocal  meaning.  He  begins  by  denyiqg 
that  the  light  which  God  created  was  the  light  of  the  soiiy 
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ftoQgh  the  office  it  filled  in  separating  the  light  from  the 
•dtrknees  on  the  earth,  oonstituting  day,  and  prodncing  a 
joooeanon  of  evening  and  morning,  are  effects  which  son- 
Jq^  alone  ooold  cause,  and  are  efi^cts  which  it  is  expressly 
-iMed  in  the  history  of  the  fourth  day,  it  is  the  office  of  the 
-Ma  to  produce.    He  next  assumes  that  that  light,  insteail 
tf  being  then  created,  was  developed  out  of  the  matter  of 
Ao  earth  by  a  dhemical  process,  which  must  have  converted 
Ae  .globe  into  a  blaziug  comet— -although  it  continued  to  be 
Aiveloped  by  the  ocean,  till  the  third  d&y,  and  its  dry  land 
vas  then  clothed  with  trees  and  plants  ;  and  notwithstand- 
iig  that  if  the  light  emanated  from  the  bosom  of  Ihe  earth, 
it  oonld  not  have  caused  a  separation  of  darkness  frx>m  light, 
-Mr  a  suocession  of  evening  and  morning,  day  and  night 
And  finally,  he  assumes,  that  the  nights  and  days,  the  even- 
iigB  and  mornings  were  not  really  such,  and  were  not  called 
sadi  with  any  reference  to  darkness  and. light;  but  weie 
liMt  and  indefinite  periods ;  and  called  days,  and  evenings, 
•sad  movnings,  merely  Hy  a  figure,  or  on  some  ground  >af 
aaalogj,  to  indicate  that  they  were  periods  of  growth  and 
deoaj— *a  spring-time  or  beginning  of  a  fresh  and  flourishing 
odstenoe,  and  an  autumu  or  wintery  period  of  decline  and 
dissolution ;  although  from  the^riptural  method  of  reckon- 
ing the  two  periods,  of  which  the  days  consisted,  the  decay 
most  have  gone  before  the  growth — ^the  old  age  must  have 
fieeeded  the  infancy  and  youth.    The  only  consideration 
which  he  alleges  to  support  his  theory,  that  has  the  slightest 
degree  of  speciousness,  is  the  &ct  that  the  words,  day,  even- 
iDg,  and  morning,  are  sometimes  used  by  a  metaphor  to 
dmote  other  times  than  natural  evenings,  mornings,  and 
days.    But  he  is  divested  of  this  pretext  by  the  fact  that  in 
all  those  cases  the  words  are  accompanied  by  defining 
leans,  which  show  in  the  clearest  manner  that  they  are  used 
by  a  metaphor ;  while  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  instead 
of  being  accompanied  by  any  such  terms,  they  are  used  in 
their  proper  sense,  as  names  of  periods  that  are  determined 
l)y  the  sun's  light  shining  on  the  revolving  earth.    Such  ace 
tte  groundless,  unphiloaophical,  and  unphilological  reasons 
on  which  he  builds  his  theory — not  only  without  a  partide 
of  iuthority  frxMn  the  text,  but  against  its  plain  and  induU* 
tible  teachings  I 
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On  the  side  against  Professor  Lewis,  instead  of  un warrant- 
able assumptions  and  wild  conjectures,  we  have  a  series  of 
proo&  that  do  not  admit  of  any  reasonable  disputatio&i 
which  no  ingenuity  can  set  aside,  and  which  cannot  be 
questioned  except  by  involving  the  text  in  the  most  palpa- 
ble and  &tal  inconsistencies  and  absurdities — ^that  the  days 
of  the  creation  were  common  solar  days  of  the  period  of  the 
earth's  revolution  on  its  axis.  If  any  position  we  have  ever 
advocated  has  been  established  beyond  all  reasonable  ques- 
tion, it  is,  that  this  was  the  period  of  the  days  of  the 
creation. 

Professor  L.  employs  himself  largely  in  his  chapter  on  the 
second  day's  creation  in  descanting  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  scientific  and  the  phenomenal,  in  order  to  shield 
Moses  from  the  charge  of  having  given  a  representation  of 
the  heavens  that  is  inconsistent  with  &ct.  "  And  Ood  said, 
Let  there  be  a  firmament" — ^that  is  an  expanse— r'^ between 
the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters.  And  God  called 
the  firmament  heaven."  In  reply  to  the  objection  that^ 
''here  we  have  most  palpably  presented  the  old  erroneous 
conception  of  a  material  sky,  or  solid  firmament^  with  a 
reservoir  of  water  above  separated  from  the  waters  below,** 
he  says — 

^  The  amouDt  of  it  is,  that  the  laDgaage  presents  appecaraneti^  md 
not  the  interior  truths  and  facts,  whatever  they  may  he.  CertMB 
facts  in  the  process  and  order  of  creatioD  are  to  be  narrated,  aad 
these  &cts  are  named  from  the  pheDomena  they  outwardly  piesent; 
and  these  f)henomena  again  are  named  in  the  use  of  the  aitieiilate 
language,  whether  direct  or  metaphorical,  which  custom,  or  aoeideaii 
or  knowledge,  or  imagination,  or  any  other  cause  had  attached  lo 
them.  Perhaps  we  may  venture  the  opinion,  that  Moees  kaev 
that  his  words  were  phenomenal.  He  may  have  used  the  langaage 
of  his  day  very  mudi  as  we  use  it,  or  as  we  use  our  own,  withoot 
feeling  himself  called  upon  to  enter  a  caveat  against  mistakes  of  ill 
conceptional  meaning.  Or  he  may  have  been  partially  ignonDt, 
knowing  less  than  we  do  about  the  matter,  and  more  than  die 
primitive  men  from  whom  came  down  the  language  he  was  eoM- 
pelled  to  employ ;  or  he  may  have  been  wholly  ignorant,  and  knovii 
no  difference  between  the  absolute  fact,  or  truth  he  was  made  Am 
medium  of  setting  forth,  and  the  phenomenal  conception  by  which  it 
was  represented  in  his  own  mind,  or  the  mind  of  his  age.    Ike 
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priidple  IB  still  the  tuune,  whether  there  he  a  wide  di£fereDoe  he- 
tveen  the  fact  and  the  caneepUon  of  the  fact,  or  a  lees  differenoe ; 
kt  diffuenoe  there  will  be  to  the  highest  scieDce,  and  it  cannot  be  a 
'  of  degree."— Pp.  108, 104. 


.  Li  this  and  a  crowd  of  other  passages  in  which  he  treats 
of  this  distinction  between  the  real  and  the  phenomenal,  he 
Bbsma  to  us  to  have  had  but  a  very  obscure  apprehension  of 
dM  direction  in  which  he  was  drifting.  He  professes  to 
iraiid  the  great  doctrines  of  his  volume  on  philology,  and 
a]l^;es  that  the  sense  he  ascribes  to  the  language  of  the 
MGted  narrative  is  its  true,  because,  as  he  asserts,  it  is  its 
primordial  sense,  and  expresses  the  genuine  ideas  of  the 
vriler.  But  in  his  perpetual  reiteration  of  the  statement 
tkit  the  language  of  the  history  is  phenomenal,  not  descrip- 
tive  of  the  interior  and  absolute  fact,  his  object  is  to  set 
aride  the  primordial  meaning  of  that  language,  so  far  at 
Iflist  that*  the  sacred  writer  shall  not  be  regarded  in  using  it 
m  having  affirmed  anything  that  is  strictly  in  contravention 
of  fiust !  He  is  thus  battling  with  himself  through  a  large 
part  of  his  volume,  and  fights  now  on  this  side,  and  now  on 
thal^  as  the  object  he  has  in  view  at  the  moment  seems  to 
demand.  When  his  theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
matter  of  the  globe  requires  that  he  should  exhibit  the 
creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  as  a  mere  shaping,  he 
treats  the  word  rendered  create  as  denoting  a  mere  catting, 
whittling,  and  moulding,  and  claims  that  this  is  the  true 
ling  of  the^verb,  on  the  ground  that  that  is  its  primitive 
ng,  and  that  all  other  senses  are  secondary  and 
derivative.  When,  however,  he  imagines  that  to  adhere  to 
Ae  literal  sense  of  the  word  rendered  firmament  would 
imply  that  Moses  regarded  the  heavens  as  a  solid  arch  or 
Biaai^  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  set,  he  resorts  to 
his  d^inction  between  the  phenomenal  and  real,  and  main* 
tebs  that  the  language  merely  expresses  the  conceptions  of 
die  sacred  writer,  not  the  absolute  fact,  and  that  his  concep- 
tions are  not  binding  on  us ;  but  that  waare  to  regard  the 
linguage  as  merely  representative  of  the  genuine  fiicts. 
Thus  he  says — 

''Now,  in  the  Mosaic  account,  the  phenomenal  is  everywhere  and 
vvttythiDg.     It  is  addressed  directly  to  the  senses,  or  to  the  intellect 
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througli  the  senses.  It  sets  forth  the  origin,  not  of  whst  U  in  itseil(; 
but  of  what  we  see,  and  as  we  see  it— ra  /^Xsv^jx^yo,  ra  gwviSfMva,  tto 
things  that  are  seen,  or  the  things  that  do  appear,  as  ityjii^flPSnlgflN' 
ruv  voouftivcjv,  of  the  powers  that  are  undentOod  or  beHev^'  to  eiisl 
back  of  them,  and  which  will  still  exist  back  of  them,  however  mueh 
omrphenomenal  language  may  be  changed  or  improved  by  die  pto* 
gress  of  sdenoe^'^-^Pp.  105, 106. 

Is  not  tiiis  a  complete  sunendering  of  the  philologieil 
ground,  the  primordial  signifiication  of  words,  on  which  be^ 
professes  to  found  his  whole  doctrine  respecting  the  crea- 
tion ?  Is  it  not,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  ere  we  dose  thii' 
article  to  show,  infinitely  worse; — a  point-blank  xepTeobM^ 
tion  that  neither  the  language  of  the  sacred  nairatiye,  nw 
the  things  which  that  language  either  literally  or  figanUivol]^ 
means,  is  of  any  determinative  significance,  but  is  OEljm 
mere  rqareserUative  of  absolute  fitcts  that  lie  bade  of  i|p* 
pearances,  or  the  objects  that  are  seen,  and  fiEu^ts  that  t» 
'<  ineffiible,"  and  wholly  beyond  the  grasp  of  oar  powemf- 
Thus  he  saya^ 

^  The  articnlate  or  written  words  present  the^  phenomena ;  but  die- 
phenomena  too  are  a  language ;  and  they  present,  or  rather  f»> 
present  to  those  who  understand  (however  partially  or  obseufsly 
they  may  undtfstand  them,  and  whether  by  futh  or  sdeiioe)  ths: 
otherwise  ineffable  fact  or  facts  that  stand  behind;  far  behiodii it 
may  be  infinitely  behind  these  primal  appearances,  these  first  wA' 
versally  known  letters  in  the  alphabet  of  Gkxi^s  sneeoh  to  man.'**— 
P.  106.  ■ 

But  if  not  only  the  language  of  the  sacred  narratiye  is  a 
mere  show,  but  the  objects  which  it  is  employed  to  denote 
are  so  too — ^that  is,  are  mere  representatives  of  something 
that  lies  behind  them  and  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  visioiiy 
have  we  anything  of  which  we  have  either  any  absolnie 
knowledge,  or  any  conception  left?  Professor  Lewis  haft 
plainly  drifted  not  only  out  of  the  sphere  of  philology  and 
revelation,  but  out  of  the  realms  of  legitimate  philoBophjk 
also,  and  involved  himself  in  a  chaos  more  fathomless  and* 
confused — more  tohu  and  bohu — than  that  out  of  which  he 
persuades  himself  the  earth  was  formed. 

But  this  attempt  to  save  the  word  of  God  firom  dia  dii^ 
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ondit  of  being  uneoientifici  by  foroing  on  ii  a  philosophy 
tiMit  blots  the  whole  history  from  the  sacred  page,  and  leaves 
nMhing  bdt  the  dreams  of  a  wild  and  contradictious  fancy 
ia  ks  stead,  is  altogether  out  of  place  here.  We  have 
solhing  to  do  with  the  question  what  notions  Moses  had  of 
the  ^  interior  nature  of  the  expanse,"  that  is,  the  atmo^ 
ifdiere,  which  is  rendered  in  our  common  yersion  after  the 
Latin,  firmament  All  that  it  concerns  us  to  know  is  simply 
what  that  is  which  he  caUs  the  expanse,  or  arch  of  heaven ; 
fe  that  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  rendered' 
ibmament  Did  he  mean  what  we  mean  by  the  firmament, 
or  the  illuminated  expanse  above  us  and  around  us,  in  which 
the  donds  float  and  ^e  birds  fly — that  is,  the  atmosphere  ? 
Aod  that  he  did  is  made  certain  by  the  fistct  that  God  ex- 
pravly  called  the  firmament  heaven ;  and  a  part  of  that 
heaven  or  expanse  is  said  to  be  below  the  vapors  and  douds, 
and  the  expanse  is  represented  as  dividing  die  waters  below 
ftom  the  waters  above,  which  indicates  that  it  extended  firom 
the  ocean,  which  then  formed  the  surface  of  the  globe,  to  the 
Hi^ber  re^pions  in  which  the  vapors  and  clouds  float  The 
expanse  was  undoubtedly  therefore  what  we  denominate 
the  atmosphere.  But  in  ascertaining  that  &ct,  we  learn  all 
that  we  need  to  know  in  order  to  our  understanding  what  it 
was  that  God  created  on  the  second  day.  His  fiat  was,  '*Let 
there  be  an  atmosphere,  and  let  it  separate  the  waters  so 
Uiat  a  portion  of  them  shall  float  at  a  distance  above  the 
mgib ;"  and  the  effect  of  its  creation  was,  that  a  portion  of 
water  was  evaporated  firom  the  sea,  and  raised  into  the 
Iwf^ta  of  the  air,  so  as  to  float  as  naturally  there  as  the 
xvnaining  water  continued  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  earth« 
Whether  Hoses  knew  what  the  constituents  of  the  air  were, 
or  what  the  elements  are  of  which  water  consists,  is  a  ques- 
tkm  with  which,  in  expounding  the  history,  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  He  does  not  profess  to  indicate  what  his  philosophy 
cC  Qod's  work  was.  He  simply  relates  to  us  what  it  was 
that  God  did  on  the  second  day.    Professor  L.  says — 

*^Th»/act  which  Qod's  wisdom  deemed  it  necesaary  to  reveal  to 
UMikiiMi  was  this — that  in  the  period  after  a  first  division  or  sepa> 
ntum  of  light  or  Jirey  the  next  supernatural  or  creative  step  in  the. 
*«iis  was  the  evolvithg  from  the  yet  semi-chaotio  world,  of  what  we 
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.  now  call  the  atmoephere,  bat  which  Moses  describes  by  language  leas 
scientifically  correct,  although,  in  fact,  no  more  phenomenal  than  that 
which  we  are  still  compelled  to  use.  The  ehronologieal  order  of  the 
&ct  was  the  great  truths  and  to  the  knowledge  of  thie  no  science  ever 
has  attained,  or  would  have  attained  without  revelation.  The  event 
itself  was  the  origiuatipn  and  completion  of  that  apparatus  oipkyd- 
col  laWf  or  that  physical  itate  of  things,  be  it  scientifically  whatever 
it  may — ^for  we  do  not  yet  know  in  all  respects  what  it  is — ^by  which 
were  produced  the  combined  appearances  of  the  clouds,  the  rain,  the 
blue  heavens,  together  with  other  outward  revealing  phenomena,  con- 
nected with  and  representative  of  such  interior  causality.'* — ^P.  104. 

What  a  paraphrase  of  the  acts  of  the  Almighty  1  Was 
there  ever  a  sadder  plunge  into  the  bathos^  and  the  lowest 
bathos  of  Origenism  ?  By  "  the  interior  causality"  whieh 
revealed  itself  in  those  "^  outward  phenomena^^  he  meana  the 
''  vital  immaterial  principle,"  which  he  holds  is  the  animating 
power  or  soul  of  every  substance  to  which  God  gives  a  form ; 
"  invisible,  immaterial  vital  powers,  principles,  laws,  eper- 
matic  words  or  ideas,  call  them  what  we  will,  which  are 
themselves  the  first  and  immediate  creations  of  the  divine 
word  going  forth  be/ore  any  new  agency  of  nature,"  and  from 
which  **  the  outward  or  phenomenal  entities  were  (are)  gene- 
rated or  bom,"  p.  224,  that  is,  before  there  were  any  "com- 
bined appearances  of  the  clouds,  the  rain,  the  blue  heavena^" 
or  *'  other  outward  revealing  phenomena^  connected  with  and 
representative  of  such  interior  causality ;"  which  means  in  so 
many  words,  that  it  was  an  *'  immaterial  animating  prindple 
or  soul  of  the  atmosphere  which  God  created,  not  the  atmo- 
sphere itself!  The  atmosphere  indeed  seems  to  have  vanished 
from  Professor  L.'s  philosophy,  though  fortunately  it  left  the 
olouds  that  float  in  it,  the  rain,  refracted  light,  the  blue  dqrt 
and  other  outward  revealing  phenomena  that  represent  that 
'^  interior  causality  1"  That  ''  to  the  knowledge  of  this  no 
science  has  ever  attained,  or  ever  could  without  a  revelatioD|" 
we  certainly  shall  not  dispute ;  and  we  are  equally  sure  thai 
it  will  never  be  revealed.  **  The  chronological  order  of  the 
&ct  was  the  great  truth,"  he  avers,  that  is  revealed  in  this 
history  1  That  God  created  the  atmosphere  it  is  of  little  (Son- 
sequence,  it  seems,  that  we  should  know.  The  great  olgeol 
in  announcing  it  is  simply  to  apprise  us  that  it  took  plaoe 
between  the  creation  of  light  and  the  gathering  of  the  waien 
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into  aeaa  and  fonnation  of  dry  land  I  How  did  Mr.  Lewis 
disooTer  that "  the  great  truth  revealed"  in  the  history  of  the 
second  day,  is  not  thet  act  which  God  exerted,  the  work 
which  he  wrought,  btit  simply  the  chronological  relations  of 
ihat  aot  to  those  of  the  first  and  third  day  7  These  extraordi- 
nary attempts  to  mould  the  text  into  harmony  with  his 
philosophy,  form  but  an  ill  match  to  the  lavish  professions 
he  obtrudes  on  his  readers  of  profound  respect  for  the  sacred 
▼ord  and  a  conscientious  adherence  to  its  simple  leachings  I 
As  he  finds  it  so  easy  to  settle  questions  on  which  the  text 
ftimishes  no  information,  we  regret  that  he  has  not  explained 
to  us  the  philosophy  of  the  chemical  fire  which  he  holds  was 
developed  from  the  chaotic  ocean,  and  was  the  source  of  the 
fight  which  God  created.  That  he  regards  that  light  as  a 
flame  produced  by  a  chemical  agency,  is  seen  from  the  pas- 
nge  last  quoted  from  him,  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  as  ''  the 
fight  or  fibs"  that  was  separated  from  the  darkness.  As 
according  to  him  the  light  was  not  then  created,  but  was 
merely  developed  out  of  the  matter  of  the  earth  in  which  it 
bad  previously  been  latent;  as  by  his  philosophy  that 
development  must  have  been  the  effect  of  immateriid  vital 
principles  or  powers  in  the  matter  from  which  the  light 
was  evolved,  and  in  the  light  itself;  and  as  there  is  no 
known  process  by  which  fire  and  lightare  evolved  from  matter 
except  by  chemical  action  producing  combustion ; — it  is  a 
question  of  great  interest  how  a  chemical  action  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  inherent  immaterial  vital  forces  of 
nature  of  such  a  kind  as  instantly  to  have  covered  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  which  enveloped  the  whole  globe,  with  a 
bright  flame!  Is  Professor  Lewis  aware  of  the  existence 
now  of  any  "spermatic  ideas,''  "invisible  immaterial  princi- 
plc^"  or  "  vital  powers,"  that  are  capable  of  giving  birth  to 
such  effects  ?  Has  he  ever  seen  the  ocean  enveloped  in  such 
a  spontaneous  flame  ?  Has  he  ever  beheld  any  phenomena 
ihat  can  fairly  be  considered  as  "  representative"  according 
to  his  theory  of  such  an  "  interior  causality"  in  the  matter 
of  the  ocean  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  a  flame  were  now  to 
burst  instantly  from  every  point  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Indian  oceans,  and  all  the  great  inland  seas  and  lakes,  and 
were  to  bum  on,  glow,  and  flash  its  light  up  into  the  vault 
of  heaven  from  age  to  age;  are  the  philosophers  of  the  pre* 
VOL.  vra\— NO.  n.  21 
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sent  day  aware  of  any  immaierial ''  vital  poweis,  prindplei^ 
laws,^  or  *'  ideas,"  by  which  they  oould  account  for  audh  a 
phenomenon  7  Would  it  not  be  felt  as  absolutely  to  tran* 
scend  and  contradict  the  present  known  powers  and  laws  of 
nature,  as  the  creation  of  light  itself  could?  Mr.  Lewis  ought 
not  to  have  left  so  important  a  point  in  his  system  shrouded 
in  darkness  as  thick  as  that  which  brooded  on  the  primeval 
abyss.  We  are  entitled  to  ask  some  elucidation  of  it  He 
ought  to  shoot  over  it  at  least  some  of  the  random  flashes  of 
his  genius,  with  which  he  is  so  ready  at  times  to  assist  oar 
apprehension  of  other  subjects  which  lie  out  of  the  sphere  of 
our  observation. 

He  should  have  informed  us  also  how  he  ascertained  that 
the  atmosphere,  instead  of  being  then  created  by  the  Most 
High,  was  merely  evolved  "from  the  yet  semi-ohaotio 
world."  The  divine  command  was — "Let  there  be  an 
expanse,  an  atmosphere ;"  and  that  is  precisely  equivalent  to 
the  command.  Let  an  expanse,  an  atmosphere  exists  by 
which  vapors  shall  be  formed  from  the  waters  of  the  ooean 
and  float  at  a  distance  above  the  earth ;  which  is  as  exprei* 
sive  of  a  creation  of  what  before  had  no  existence  as  any 
terms  that  can  be  chosen.  There  is  not  the  slightest  intima- 
tion that  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere  were  before  inoor* 
porated  with  the  ocean  or  earth,  nor  is  the  supposition  of  it 
consistent  with  the  fact,  which  is  a  command  to  be,  to  existi 
not  to  take  a  new  form  or  to  occupy  another  locality.  The 
supposition  of  such  a  development  is  inconsistent  also  with 
the  laws  of  matter.  If  the  atmosphere  was  evolved  from  the 
semi-chaotic  world,  it  must  have  been  by  a  chemical  proceaa^ 
and  a  process  therefore  by  whictt  there  was  an  evolution  of 
intense  heat  and  a  flaming  combustion.  But  if  combustkm 
evolved  the  atmosphere,  how  is  it  that  it  did  not  evolve  il 
during  the  vast  round  of  ages  of  the  fire  which  Mr.  Lewis 
maintains  sprang  firom  the  chemical  process  spoken  into 
activity  on  the  first  day  ?  How  did  this  fire  that  evolved 
the  atmosphere  differ  from  the  fire  that  constituted  or  gave 
the  light  of  the  first  day  ?  Is  Professor  L.  acquainted  with 
any  chemical  combustion  by  which  oxygen  and  nitrogen  aie 
evolved  from  the  matter  that  is  fired  so  as  to  unite  and  form 
atmospheric  air?  Besides,  is  it  not  the  law  of  combustion 
that  the  oxygen  that  is  consumed  in  it  enters  into  oombina* 
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Ikm  with  the  matter  that  is  barned,  instead  of  being  sepa- 
tttod  from  it^  so  that  in  every  case  of  flre  in  the  air  it  passes 
out  of  its  atmospheric  state  or  union  with  nitrogen,  and 
MHiimes  a  solid  form  with  the  material  that  is  barned? 
What  sort  of  chemistry  was  it,  then,  by  which  this  law 
of  oombustioQ  was  reversed,  and  oxygen  set  free  along  with 
aitrogen,  so  that  they  entered  into  combination  with  each 
other  and  formed  an  atmosphere  ?  How  is  it  that  Professor 
L»  oould  permit  himself  to  allow  the  light  he  enjoys  on  this 
important  qaestion  to  remain  latent  in  his  own  bosom  7 

In  his  chapter  on  the  third  day,  he  employs  himself 
duefly  in  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  collection  of  the 
waters  into  seas,  and  the  production  of  dry  land,  were 
mm  natural  processes,  extending  through  periods  no  one 
knowB  how  long — not  the  immediate  effect  of  the  divine 
flat;  though  he  gives  no  reason  for  that  view,  except  that  to 
nqqpoee  it  was  wrought  immediately  by  the  power  of  God,  is 
tosappose  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  vital  immaterial  essences^ 
or  powers  which  he  maintains  are  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  processes  of  nature.  He  postpones  his  notice  of  the- 
enation  of  vegetables  to  his  chapters  on  the  fifth  day,  say- 
ing nothing  whatever  to  meet  the  curiosity  which  his  readers 
will  doubtless  generally  feel,  to  know  how  the  vegetables^ 
which  were  created  on  the  third  day,  could  have  lived  and 
flourished  in  a  world  which,  according  to  him,  was  wrapped^ 
during  the  period  which  he  regards  the  third  day  as  denot- 
ing, in  an  ocean  of  ffame  I  This  seems  to  us  an  ominous 
omission.  Why  did  he  not  meet  this  difficulty  frankly  andi 
fhUy  ?  The  creation  of  vegetables  on  the  third  day  plainly 
Qonfates  his  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  light 
onated  on  the  first,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  atmosphere ;: 
nnUmti  he  Can  prove  that  the  vegetables  which  Qod  created 
on  the  third  day,  were  of  such  a  constitution  that  they  could 
•tthnst  in  an  intense  flame  as  their  natural  element.  In- 
Mead,  however,  of  attempting  this,  he  seems  willing  even  to 
lead  his  readers  to  believe,  that  it  was  not  in  reality  till  the 
Jburth  day  that  vegetables  were  brought  into  existence ;  for 
he  says,  on  the  work  of  the  fourth  day : — 

*  The  earth  at  this  stage  is  preparing  to  become  the  sapporUr  of 
wegetaiU$  argamtaUaM^  and  the  abode  of  animal  and  ratioaal  life. 
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• 
But  for  the  perfect  development  of  these,  if  not  for  thmr  ort$rMalMl^ 
there  is  needed  the  orderly  arrangement  of  «eaMfw,and  the  regolariy 

adjusted  light  and  heat  of  some  great  luminary The 

creation  of  such  seasons  was  to  be  the  work  of  the  fourth  period, 
immediately  after,  if  not  nmultaneatuly  wiih^  thefint  htrtk  ^m^ip- 
tation^  and  before  the  production  of  the  reptiles,  the  earthly  animaki 
and  man." — Pp.  183,  134. 

But  if  the  third  day  was,  as  he  maintains,  a  vast  and  inde- 
terminable period,  of  perhaps  thousands  of  years,  or  ewen 
ages ;  and  yet,  as  he  states,  a  part,  and  it  may  have  been 
•much  the  largest  part  of  this  creative  day,  was  occupied  with 
the  production  of  vegetable  existences  ^m  the  earth,  after 
it  had  become  dry,  p.  128,  how  is  it  that  the  first  birth  of 
vegetation  can  have  been  simultaneous  with  the  creation  of 
the  fourth  day  ?  Have  these  startling  difficulties  escaped 
the  notice  of  Professor  Lewis— or  how  is  it  that  he  has  made 
no  effort  to  relieve  his  theory  from  the  formidable  perplexi- 
ties in  which  they  involve  it? 

He  proceeds,  in  his  chapter  on  the  work  of  the  fonrfli 
'day,  on  the  assumption,  that  the  various  points  of  his  system 
he  had  already  endeavored  to  maintain — that  the  creation 
-of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  was  a  mere  fashioning  of  mat- 
ter that  previously  existed ;  that  the  light  of  the  first  day 
was  developed  froiA  the  ocean  and  earth  by  a  chemical  pro* 
<^ess ;  that  the  days  were  long  and  indeterminable  periodfr^ 
are  indubitably  established ;  and  accordingly  holds  that  the 
great  work  of  the  fourth  was,  to  cause  the  sun,  moon,  and 
•other  orbs  to  shine  upon  the  earth.     The  sacred  record  is: 

^  And  Crod  said,  Let  the  luminaries  in  the  expanse  of  the  heafeas 
be  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and  let  them  be  for  aigna,  aad 
>for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years.  And  let  them  be  for  tiglils 
in  the  expanse  of  heaven  to  gi?e  light  upon  the  earth :  and  it  wmw^ 
And  God  made  two  great  lights :  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  diji 
and  tlie  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  the  stars  also.  And  CM  mH 
them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  aad  to 
rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from 
the  darkness.  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  was  the  fourth  day." 

The  command,  "Let  the  luminaries  in  the  expanse  of 
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heayen  be  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and  be  for 
rfgns  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  years,"  assigns 
dlat  office  to  the  luminaries  jointly,  without  specifying  which 
was  to  .rule  the  day,  in  contradistinction  from  the  night, 
and  which  was  to  rule  the  night  in  contradistinction  from  the 
day.  But  the  object  of  the  narrative  that  follows  is,  to  show 
which  were  the  chief  luminaries  that  ^ere  to  fill  that  office, 
and  which  was  to  rule  the  day,  and  which  the  night.  The 
latter  part  of  the  narrative  is  merely  explanatory  of  the  firsts 
BOt  an  announcement  of  new  facts.  The  fiat  contemplates 
flie  luminaries  as  already  existing  in  the  expanse  of  heaven, 
where  they  seem  to  be  stationed,  and  simply  enjoins  that 
fliej  should  divide  the  day  firom  the  night,  and  be  for  signs, 
finr  seasons,  for  days,  and  for  years,  and  should  be  for  lumi- 
naries in  the  expanse  of  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth. 
On  this,  however,  Professor  L.  says : — 

'^In  this  passage  there  ia  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
wMe  Mosaic  aooount.  The  writer  would  not  seek  to  disguise  it 
Innd  himself  or  his  readers.  It  is  a  difficulty,  however,  which  must 
pow  oat  of  every  attempt  to  conjecture  by  what .  process  the  phe- 
Bomenal  result  is  brought  about  As  far  as  regards  the  appearance 
itadf^  or  the  statement  by  which  it  is  set  forth,  the  interpretation  is 
ofthe  simplest  and  easiest  kind.  But  have  we  really  anything  to 
do  with  such  process,  or  with  any  substances  or  causes  that  might 
have  existed,  or  might  not  have  existed,  anterior  to  the  phenomenal 
airangement !  Did  the  matter  of  the  sun  have  a  being  before  the 
fiwrth  period !  Was  it  covered  with  some  obstructing  veil  which 
pieveDted  its  shining  upon  the  earth  ?  Had  it  yet  become  luminous ! 
Were  there  obstacles  in  the  earth,  or  the  earth^s  atmosphere,  to  the 
neeption  of  its  light  t  Had  our  planet  hem  yet  connected  with  (he 
mAar  eyetem,  or  commenced  its  revolution  upon  its  Axis  ?  We  can* 
Doi  answer  any  of  these  questions,  either  in  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative.  We  cannot  affirm  the  irrationality  or  deny  the  rationality 
of  any  theory  grounded  upon  any  one  of  them.  Science  is  dumb, 
nd  revelation  says  nothing  about  it'* — Pp.  135, 186. 

These  are  bold  and  comprehensive  denials,  and  may 
mislead  inconsiderate  readers.  They  will  not  be  likely, 
however,  to  meet  the  acquiescence  of  any  who  comprehend 
their  import;  as  they  are  not  only  in  open  contradiction  to 
the  sacred  narrative,  but  with  some  of  his  own  admissions. 
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We  have  cat  off  his  pretenoe  that. day,  evening,  and  morn- 
ing, are  used  to  denote  long  and  indefinite  periods,  of  which 
something  else  than  a  duration  distinguished  and  meaauied 
by  the  presence,  the  rising,  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  are 
the  peculiar  characteristics ;  by  showing  that  there  are  no 
such  mai1j:s  here  in  the  use  of  these  terms,  of  the  nature  of 
those  periods,  as  always  attend  and  define  the  applica- 
tion of  them,  when  the  period  they  are  employed  to  denote^ 
is  not  a  literal  day,  or  a  literal  evening  and  morning.  The 
day,  in  the  history  of  the  creation  of  light,  of  the  atmosphere^ 
of  the  collection  of  the  waters  into  seas,  the  formation  cl 
dry  land,  and  the  creation  of  vegetables — is  not  defined  and 
distiuguished  as  the  day  of  youth  or  of  age,  of  progren 
or  decline,  of  life  or  death  in  contradistinction  from  a  nato* 
ral  day  ;  but  it  is  expressly  defined  as  a  day  of  light  in  con* 
tradistinction  from  night,  and  as  consisting  of  an  evening  and 
morning,  which  are  the  special  and  peculiar  characteristks 
/Of  a  natural  solar  day,  and  of  that  alone.  We  have  cat  off 
that  pretext  also,  by  showing  that  day  and  night  and  a  sm^ 
cession  of  evening  and  morning  could  be  produced  only  by 
the  earth's  revolving  on  its  axis  in  a  light  shining  on  it  firom 
a  distance,  and  a  single  light,  or  light  from  a  single  orb^ 
illuminating  but  one  of  its  hemispheres  at  a  time,  and  that 
the  sun  is  the  only  orb  that  ever  shed  such  a  light  on  tlie 
earth.  We  have  as  high  a  certaintj^  therefore  as  language 
can  express,  that  the  day  and  night,  and  evening  and  mora* 
ing  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  days  were  natural,  and 
that  the  light  in  which  the  earth  revolved  so  as  to  produce 
their  succession  was  the  light  of  the  sun.  To  deny  it  is  as 
weak  and  perverse  as  it  were  to  deny  that  the  relations  of 
the  numbers  of  the  multiplication  table  to  each  other  are 
what  they  are,  or  that  the  sun  is  the  sun.  Professor  L.  may 
spend  years  in  the  effort,  and  he  cannot  frame  an  expreasiim 
that  shall  more  clearly  and  exclusively  define  a  natural  daji 
evening,  and  morning,  and  distinguish  them  from-  all  other 
periods,  than  they  are  so  defined  and  distinguished  in  tlie 
sacred  narrative  of  the  first  day.  If  he  were  to  say  that  by 
a  common  solar  day  he  means  a  day  that  is  produced  by  tte 
sun's  shining  on  the  earth,  we  have  only  to  remind  him  that 
the  word  sun  is  used  in  various  senses ;  that  there  is  not 
only  the  sun  of  our  planetary  system,  but  there  is  the  sun  of 
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ni^teotiflneas,  Uie  sun  of  prosperilj,  the  sun  of  youth,  and 
ike  sun  of  old  age.  There  is  a  sun  also  that  goes  down 
while  it  is  yet  day ;  a  sun  that  is  turned  into  darkness,  and 
a  san  that  shall  no  more  go  down;  and,  according  to  his 
method  of  dealing  with  words,  his  definition  fades  into  utter 
Yagueness  and  uncertainty.  He  has  not  approached  a  hair's- 
hreadth  towards  determining  what  his  natural  day  is.  I^  to 
anape  that  difficulty,  he  says  that  he  means  by  a  natural 
aolar  day,  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours ;  we  have  only  again 
to  remind  him  that  the  word  hour  is  used  in  as  great  a  variety 
of  senses  as  the  word  day ;  that  there  is  the  hour  of  gladness 
and  the  hour  of  sorrow,  the  hour  of  hope  and  the  hour  of 
deq[>air,  the  hour  of  health  and  the  hour  of  sickness,  the 
Iknut  of  life  and  the  hour  of  death;  and  he  is  as  far  from 
determining  the  sense  of  his  solar  day  as  he  was  before. 
S^  to  evade  that  difficulty,  he  says  that  by  a  solar  day  he 
means  a  day  that  is  measured  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
OQ  its  axis ;  we  have  only  to  respond  that  the  word  rtvoluution 
means  sometimes  a  political,  sometimes  a  religious,  sometimes 
a  sodal,  sometimes  a  commercial,  sometimes  a  physical 
ehaoge;  that  axis  sometimes  denotes  a  massy  iron  shaft, 
aometin^es  a  small  iron  bar,  sometimes  a  piece  of  wood  to 
which  wheels  are  attached,  and  sometimes  a  mere  imaginary 
line  connecting  two  opposite  points :  and  iinally,  that  the 
term  earth  has  an  equal  diversity  of  meanings,  denoting 
sometimes  the  whole  globe,  sometimes  the  land  in  distinction 
fixMn  the  ocean,  sometimes  the  loose  materials  which  form 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  sometimes  the  dost  of  which 
the  ground  consists,  as  in  the  expression,  "earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes ;"  and  so  through  every  series  of  definitions 
which  he  may  choose  to  frame.  We  have  only  to  treat  his 
language  as  he  treats  the  sacred  text,  and  if  his  method  is 
Intimate,  we  put  it  out  of  his  power  ever  to  advance  a  step 
towards  determining  what  he  means  by  a  solar  day.  The 
game  which  he  plays  consists  in  little  else  than  assuming 
that  because  a  word  in  certain,  cases  has  a  figurative  sense, 
therefore  it  may  have  that  sense  in  the  text ;  then  asserting 
that  its  sense  there  is  and  must  be  figurative ;  and  finally,  in 
amigning  it  the  vague  and  illimitable  meaning  that  suits  the 
preconceived  theory  which  he  wishes  to  corroborate  or  esta- 
blish by  it.    That  in  the  text  there  are  none  of  the  marks  that 
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always  attend  it  when  it  is  used  figarativelj,  and  show  that 
it  is  employed  in  a  new  relation ;  that  the  relation  in  which 
it  is  used  is  such  as  to  make  it  certain  that  it  is  not  employed 
in  a  tropical  but  in  its  literal  sense,  is  no  obstacle  at  all  to  his 
assuming  and  treating  it  as  indubitably  used  with  a  figura- 
tive  meaning! 

We  have  cut  ofif  his  pretext  that  the  days  of  the  creation 
were  unlimited  periods  also,  by  showing  that  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  revolved  after  the  sun  was  mada 
the  determiner  of  the  length  of  the  days,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  determined  in  their  length  by  him,  and  been  tniA 
solar  days.    And,  finally,  we  have  shown  it  by  the  &cX  that 
the  seventh  day,  which  was  consecrated  for  man's  rest,  was 
a  natural  solar  day.    Professor  Lewis  offers  a  contradiction 
to  the  sacred  narrative,   therefore,   when  he  avers,  that 
«  revelation  says  nothing  about"  whether  ''  the  matter  of  the 
sun  had  a  being  before  the  fourth  day,"  whether  it  had  be- 
come "luminous,"  and  whether  "our planet"  had  "yet com- 
menced its  revolution  upon  its  axis."    The  facts  announced 
in  the  narrative  of  the  first  day — the  shining  of  light,  the 
division  of  the  light  from  the  darkness,  the  formation  of  day 
by  the  light,  and  of  night  by  the  darkness,  and  the  successioa 
of  evening  and  morning,  are  identically  the  effects  which,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  fourth  day,  are  said  to  be  produced  by 
the  luminaries  in  the  expanse  of  heaven,  and  especially  by 
the  sun ;  and  we  know  that  they  are  produced  by  that  orh, 
because  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis ;  and  that 
there  is  no  other  light  but  that  of  the  sun  shining  on  the 
revolving  earth,  by  which  they  could  have  been  prodooedL 
He  could  have  scarcely  uttered  a  more  palpable  contravention 
of  the  narrative,  had  he  denied  that  the  earth  itself  the  son, 
day,   evening  and  morning,  are  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats. 

He  is  inconsistent  with  himself  also,  in  averring  that  no 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  whether  "  our  plan^ 
had  yet  been  connected  with  the  solar  system."  To  suppoie 
that  it  was  not  yet  connected  with  the  solar  system,  is  to 
suppose  that  it  was  not  subject  to  the  gravitating  force  ;  fbr 
if  it  was  subject  to  that  force,  it  must  undoubtedly  "have 
felt  it  in  reference  to  the  sun  and  planets  as  much  as  it  does 
now.    But  if  it  had  not  been  subject  to  that  force,  the 
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dements  of  which  it  consists  would  have  been  wholly  with- 
out weighty  and  would  therefore  have  been  thrown  from  its 
snrfiice  by  its  violent  whirl  on  its  axis.  Instead  of  that, 
however,  Professor  L.  admits  that  the  ocean  lay  on  the  oat- 
ade  of  the  globe,  and  was  therefore  of  less  weight  than  the 
solid  rocks  or  earth  on  which  it  rested ;  and  admits  also  that 
the  atmosphere,  when  created,  rested  on  the  surface  of  the 
oeean,  and  was  therefore  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the 
water  that  supported  it:  and  finally,  he  admits  that  the 
Tiqpors  that  were  formed  on  the  creation  of  the  atmosphere, 
roee  to  a  height  in  the  air,  and  floated  there  in  the  form  of 
donds;  which  would  not  have  taken  place,  if  it  had  not  been 
tpecifically  lighter  than  the  lower  strata  of  the  air.  So  far, 
then,  from  being  unable  to  answer  the  question,  whether 
'^oor  planet  had  been  yet  connected  with  the  solar  system, 
or  commenced  its  revolution  upon  its  axis,"  we  have  in  these 
ftets  as  absolute  evidence  that  it  was  subject  to  the  law  of 
gmvity,  which  extends  to  all  worlds,  and  turned  on  its  axis, 
as  we  have  that  it  now  revolves  on  its  centre,  and  is,a 
member  of  the  solar  system.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd 
and  contradictious  than  to  maintain  that  the  various  effects 
detailed  in  the  sacred  narrative  that  now  take  place  only 
from  the  law  of  gravity,  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  may,  and  must  then  have  been 
the  result  of  wholly  different  causes  ? 

The  whole  ground  on  which  he  proceeds  in  these  denials, 
and  the  theory  which  he  founds  on  them  that  the  light  of  the 
son  and  moon  first  shone  on  the  earth  on  the  fourth  day,  is 
thus  swept-  away  from  him.  The  sacred  narrative  plainly 
teaches  that  the  whole  of  our  solar  system  was  created  on  the 
first  day ;  that  the  light  which  was  then  called  into  existence 
and  shone  on  the  earth,  was  the  light  of  the  sun ;  that  the 
division  of  the  darkness  from  the  light,  and  the  succession  of 
night  and  day,  evening  and  morning,  commenced  then,  which 
continue  to  the  present  hour;  that  the  earth,  therefore,  then 
revolved  on  its  axis  as  it  does  now ;  and  thence  that  the  days, 
and  evenings  and  mornings,  were  natural  days,  evenings  and 
mornings  antecedently  to  the  fourth,  precisely  as  they  were 
fiK>m  the  fourth  to  the  seventh,  and  are  at  the  present  time. 

But  if  the  sun  existed  and  shone  on  the  earth,  and  by  the 
revolution  of  the  latter  on  its  axis  caused  the  succession  of 
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day  and  nighty  what  was  the  creative  act  of  the  fourth  day, 
by  which  the  son  and  moon  became  the  determiners  of  daya^ 
and  seasons^  and  years  ?  The  divine  command,  "  Let  the 
luminaries  of  the  expanse  of  heaven  be  to  divide  the  day 
from  the  night,  and  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  daySp 
and  for  years,"  indicates  that  they  were  thereafter  to  fill 
those  offices  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  since  done; 
and  therefore  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  was  to  stand  at  that 
angle  to  the  ecliptic,  by  which  it  is  that  in  wheeling  round  the 
sun,  a  diversity  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  a 
succession  of  the  seasons,  take  place,  and  the  year  forms  its 
round.  If,  accordingly,  we  suppose  that  the  earth  had  pre- 
viously had  no  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  but  then  received 
its  present  adjustment^  that  determination  by  the  sun  of  the 
days,  seasons,  and  years,  would  follow  that  now  takes  place. 
There  may  have  been  other  changes,  such  as  the  distance  of 
the  moon  from  the  earth,  or  of  both  from  the  sun,  and  the 
first  may  have  extended  to  the  other  planets  of  our  systeoii 
a^  of  which  are  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  so  as  to  cause  a 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  in  different  parts  of  the 
year,  and  a  succession  of  seasons. 

We  now  proceed  to  his  chapters  on  the  creation  of  vege- 
tables and  animals,  in  which  he  advances  the  doctrine  that 
the  production  of  those  organized  forms  was  not  by  a  creation, 
but  by  a  natural  growth ;  and  that  that  which  was  created  by 
the  Almighty,  was  that  which  he  calls  the  "invisible,  immate- 
rial)  vital  principles  or  powers"  of  the  plants  and  animalsi 
which  he  holds  existed  anterior  to,  and  independently  of,  the 
plants  and  animals  of  which  they  became  the  living  8oul& 
He  says : — 

^  A  common  opinion  is,  that  the  first  vegetable  and  animal  fonna- 
tions  were  direct  acts  of  God ;  aud  most  of  those  who  hold  it  thiaky 
perhaps,  that  they  have  derived  it  from  the  Scriptural  statementk 
Some  would  maintain  that,  as  in  the  origin  of  roan,  they  proceeded  in 
each  case  from  a  primitive  pair.  .  .  .  Another  theory  would  f«gaid 
them  as  created  in  numbers,  and  assigned  to  their  positions  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  thus  constituting  a  great  many  centres  of  pro- 
duction. In  both  cases  the  original  plants  and  animals  would  be 
direct  creations,  coming  immediately  from  the  abextra  plastic  power, 
or  mechanical  shaping  of  the  Deity.  But  certainly  the  account  does 
not  tell  us  anything  like  this.     There  U  no  language  from  which  w$ 
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mdd  imfir  it*  There  is  DOtfaing  in  any  other  parts  of  the  context 
thftt  would  shut  OS  up  to  it  .  .  .  There  are  no  words  containing  the 
fnm  of  ideas  which  could  possibly  be  expanded  so  as  to  embrace 
sodi  a  ooDception.'^ — P.  105. 

**  The  passage  ...  in  its  general  effect,  and  still  more  in  the  con- 
e^Uoos  which  lie  at  the  roots  of  its  roost  important  terms,  forces 
upon  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  nature  in  the  earthy  acting  through 
•  rmd  dynamical  process  of  its  oton^  and  in  periods  which,  whether 
jooger  or  shorter,  contain,  within  themselves,  all  the  changes  and  suc- 
oeiaive  stages  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  dissociate  from  the 
tfaooght  of  birth  and  growth.''— Pp.  211,  212. 

**  When  we  are  once  led  to  admit  that  the  work  of  the  third  and 
of  the  fifth  period  was  through  such  a  process  as  we  may  fairly  call 
ftoivrey  or  the  natural,  we  may  regard  ourselves  as  having  the  simph 
emeeptUm  as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  the  question  of 
loilger  or  shorter  duration  becomes  one  altogether  of  secondary  conse- 
qii0Boe.  •  .  .  Our  views,  however,  of  such  duration,  would  be  modi- 
fied in  no  slight  degree,  according  as  we  adopt  one  or  the  other  of 
two  thoories  of  growth  or  development.  Assuming  that  there  was  a 
feal  nature  or  production  out  of  the  earth,  the  question  might  still  be 
nised.  Was  it  a  growth,  in  the  first  place,  of  individvals^  or  of 
species  f  .  ,  ,  In  the  one  case  we  must  suppose  the  Divine  Word 
•oe^zing  in  as  many  specific  acts  or  beginnings,  as  there  are  species 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  ...  In  the  other  view,  the  original 
divine  power  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  the  new  order  of 
life  in  its  most  generic  or  universal  germ,  and  all  subordinate  genera 
and  species  to  have  been  developed  from  it,  and  from  one  another,  by 
the  action  of  nature  under  this  new  power." — Pp.  213,  214. 

^It  is  enough  for  us  to  learn,  without  doing  any  violence  to  the 
language  of  the  account,  that  the  production  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  races  are  set  forth  as  having  been  originally  a  <pC(fig  or  growth 
— a  growth  out  of  the  earth,  and  by  and  through  the  earth  ;  in  other 
wordsi  a  nature  with  its  laws,  stages,  successions,  and  developments." 
—P.  216. 

** '  Tliese  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  in  the 
day  in  which  the  Lord  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
•very  tree  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  be- 
fore it  grew.'  .  .  .  This  might  strike  some  minds  as  favoring  the  idea 
of  immediate  or  direct  creation, — that  is  the  making  of  the  tree  as 
a  tree,  or  of  the  very  thing  which  came  up  out  of  the  earth,  before  it 
was  in  the  earth.  The  first  objection  to  this — with  all  reverence  be 
it  said — is  its  apparent  absurdity  ;  not  its  marvellousness,  or  super- 
naturalism,  but  its  apparent  want  of  all  meaning  and  consistency. 
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Something  else,  then,  must  be  meaDt  by  his  '  making  the  tree  befefe 
it  was  in  the  earth.'  If  we  refer  it  to  the  seed,  we  have  the  same 
difficulty  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree.  The  seed  itself,  as  much  as  Um 
tree,  is  an  outward  organization,  the  apparent  product  of  a  living 
power  lying  back  of  it  as  a  real  entity^  per  m,  and  in  fact  bettor 
entitled  to  the  seminal  name  than  the  material  seminal  organism,  be- 
cause it  is  this  living  power  which  builds  the  outward  matter  of  tiM 
seed  into  its  peculiar  form  and  structure,  thus  constituting  its  eeeeme^ 
or  making  it  what  it  t>.  Besides,  if  we  search  for  Hm  premouely  ea^ 
ieiing  thing,  by  going  back  of  the  tree  to  the  seed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  recede  a  step  farther  to  the  vitality  that  dwelkhl 
the  seed  itself,  and  whicjji,  in  the  order  of  nature^  as  well  as  in  tlie 
order  of  ideas,  is  anterior  to  the  material  organization.     If  such  a 

DOOR  MAT  BB  OPEKKD  IK    THB  INTERPRETATION,  Or  if  WC  depart  at  all 

from  the  ultimate  outward  product^  there  is  not  only  an  exboeticai. 
LIBBRTT  which  we  may  rationally  employ,  but  an  imperative  e<mm^ 
ency  that  will  not  permit  us  to  stop  short  of  the  vital  and  immaUHal 
princfpley^F.  223. 

He  thus  maintains,  that  "  the  outward,  or  phenomenal 
entities,  were  generated,  or  born  from  the  invisible  immate- 
rial vital  powers,  principles,  laws,  spermatic  words  or  ideasi 
call  them  what  we  will,  which  are  themselves  the  first  and 
immediate  creations  of  the  Divine  Word,  going  forth  before 
any  new  agency  of  nature,  whether  the  universal,  or  any 
particular  nature." — P.  224.  "  The  birth  of  these  seminal 
principles  was  independent  of  all  natural  agency.  •  .  • 
The  creation  of  these  seminal  types,  or  principles,  was 
wholly  supernatural,  immediate,  divine." — P.  231-.  He 
says: — 

^  We  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  sublime  expression  of  Plato, '  God 
is  the  Maker  of  types :  he  is  the  architect  of  ideas ;'  but  not  as  barren 
thoughts  or  speculative  theorems.  Along  with  the  law,  and  constitii- 
tive  of  it,  there  is  the  plastic  and  formative  power,  the  ruling  ot 
directing  Energy.  This,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  saying,  wae  put  in  At 
earth  to  grow  ;  for  it  means  by  a  new  power  then  given,  the  eearA 
was  made  to  bring  it  forth  or  out,  that  is,  give  it  birth  in  outwead 
material  form.  This  was  the  genesis  of  the  first  vegetation  :  The 
earth  brings  it /or/A. 

^*  There  is  a  spiritual  reality, -r^2X\  we  shrink  from  using  lbs 
term  f  or,  at  least,  an  immaterial  entity  in  all,  even  the  lowest  form 
of  vegetable,  as  well  as  animal  organization.    It  is  a  power  which  no 
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AfaJBtiy  erer  oreai«d  or  can  clestroy.  It  is  that  which,  in  one 
iiaaei  may  be  said  to  reappear  in  eyery  new  germination  of  the  plant — 
tke  same  one  in  many^  ever  living  on  though  its  individual  manifesta- 
tioas  die,  and  ever  repeating  itself,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
figetable  genera  upon  the  earth,  down  to  the  specific  exhibitions  of 
Am  same  old  life  that  annually  bud  and  bloom  around  us.  Call  it 
Imr,  idea,  power,  principle,  whatever  we  may,  it  is  a  reality^  a  high 
mli^,  the  highest  reality  connected  with  the  material  organization ; 
ind  Uiat  it  is  which  God  made,  before  the  tree  was  in  the  earth,  or  the 
M)  grew,  or  raios  had  fertilized  the  seed,  or  the  careful  hand  of 
sao  bad  supplied  the  conditions  of  a  rich  and  genial  soil." — Pp. 
SS1»  232. 

This  heathenish  theory,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
fonfidence  with  which  it  is  advanced,  and  the  variety  of 
peatextB  that  ore  alleged  to  sustain  it^  is  mistaken,  and  alto- 
gllber  unworthy  of  an  expositor  who  professes  to  be 
governed  in  bis  interpretations  by  the  laws  of  language, 
and  makes  so  many  ostentatious  and  vehenaent  protestations 
€f  his  reverence  for  the  word  of  God.  It  is  nothing  else 
than  a  bold  attempt,  without  a  shadow  of  reason  for  it  in 
the  narrative,  to  fasten  on  the  word  of  God  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  figments  of  heathen  philosophy. 

In  the  first  place,  Professor  Lewis  does  not  oflfer  a  particle 
of  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  invisible  immaterial  entities 
wUch  he  alleges  were  created  by  God,  and  exist  in,  and  are 
the  "  vital  powers"  of,  all  "  forms  of  vegetable"  "organiza- 
tion." He  takes  the  whole  point  for  granted  which  he  affects 
Iq  demonstrate  I  This  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
hb  argument. 

In  the  next  place,  he  cannot  provQ^  their  existence.  The 
•apposition  is  a  monstrosity.  An  "immaterial"  "spiritual" 
entity,  must,  undoubtedly,  have  consciousness,  and,  there- 
fore, have  perceptive  powers,  or  be  susceptible  of  being 
•oted  on  by  external  objects  so  as  to  produce  impressions 
that  will  touch  its  consciousness.  Does  Professor  Lewis 
know  of  any  "  immaterial  spiritual "  entity  that  is  not  con* 
•dous?  Are  not  all  immaterial  existences,  are  not  all 
qnritual  entities,  spirits?  Undoubtedly;  and  Mr.  Lewis's 
theory  implies,  therefore,  that  the  immaterial  spiritual  enti- 
tieB,  which  he  ascribes  to  all  vegetable  organizations,  are 
oonacious  spirits  that  have  perceptive  powers  I 
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In  the  third  plaice,  he  totally  misrepresents  the  object  of 
the  divine  command :  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  gran, 
the  herb  yielding  seed,  the  fruit  yielding  fruit  after  bis 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth;  and  it  was  so. 
And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass — ^herb  yielding  seed 
after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit ;  whose  seed  was 
in  itself,  after  his  kind.  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good.^ 
Here  that  which  was  commanded  into  existence,  was  gnuB^ 
the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  frails 
after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself;  that  is,  these  seyenl 
forms  of  vegetable  organization.  According,  however^  to 
Professor  Lewis,  these  forms  of  organization  were  not  the 
objects  of  the  divine  fiat ;  but  that  which  that  fiat  called  into 
existence,  was  a  set  of  invisible  immaterial  spiritual  entitien^ 
that  preceded  these  material  organizations,  and  weit^ 
together  with  the  earth,  the  real  causes  of  the  being  of  tbi 
grass  and  trees : — things  as  different  as  spiritual  consoioiis 
entities  are  from  those  which  are  merely  material  and 
unconscious  I  As  certainly,  therefore,  as  the  representatioii 
of  the  sacred  writer,  that  the  herbs  and  trees  were  the 
objects  of  the  divine  fiat,  is  correct ;  so  certainly.  Professor 
Lewis's  representation,  that  immaterial  and  spiritual  entitm 
were  its  object,  is  not 

In  the  fourth  place,  his  construction  of  the  passage^ 
instead  of  having  any  ground  in  philosophy,  is  overstrained 
and  unnatural.  The  meaning  of  the  command  is  plainly 
the  same  as  it  would  have  been  had  its  language  been: 
"Let  grass  be  formed  out  of  the  earth — the  herb  yielding 
seed,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit."  The  relation  of  the 
eai*th  to  the  fiat,  was  simply,  that  it  furnished  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  herbs  and  trees  were  formed ;  and  that  il 
was  in  its  soil  that  they  stood.  This  is  clear  from  the  Sms^ 
that  the  earth  had  no  power  of  itself  to  shoot  up  herbs  and 
trees,  when  they  had  as  yet  had  no  existence.  It  had  no 
more  power  to  originate  plants  in  its  bosom,  than  it  had  to 
originate  immaterial  and  spiritual  entities.  It  is  seen  also^ 
from  the  fact,  that  God  is  expressly  said  to  have  mads 
them.  (Genesis  ii.  4,  6.  Exodus  xx.  11.)  The  same  exprsf* 
sion  was  used  in  calling  the  beasts  into  existence.  ''And 
God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 
his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth 
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his  kind :  and  it  was  so."  Does  Professor  Lewis  hold, 
thai  that  means  anything  else  than  the  fiat  would  if  the  Ian* 
goige  bad  been,  Let  the  living  creature  be  formed  of  the 
Wth,  after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of 
the  earth  after  his  kind?  Can  it  mean  anything  more  than 
thai  the  matter  of  which  they  were  to  consist  was  to  be 
tdeen  from  the  earth  ?  Does  he  hold,  that  instead  of  the 
boasls  and  reptiles  themselves,  as  organized  living  forms, 
tke  object  of  the  divine  fiat  was  a  set  of  immaterial 
spiritual  entities  that  were  to  animate  them,  and  that  those 
entities  were  deposited  in  the  earth,  and  by  virtue  of  their 
vital  powers,  drew  to  themselves,  like  plants,  particles  of 
the  ground  in  which  they  were  imbedded,  and  by  a  gradual 
prooess,  like  that  of  an  embryo — grew  into  their  respective 
oiganizations  and  natures  ?  He  must,  if  he  adheres  to  his 
theory.  How  happens  it  that  he  scarcely  bestowed  a 
gfauioe  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  devotes  his 
whole  disquisition  to  the  origin  of  vegetables?  Such  a 
BMlhod  of  interpretation  as  that  which  he  here  employs^ 
vocild  force  a  meaning  on  a  great  number  of  passages 
that  is  wholly  false  and  contradictious.  It  is  said,  Bev. 
zz.  18,  ^  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it, 
tnd  death  and  hades  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in 
them."  Does  Professor  Lewis  maintain,  that  the  sea» 
death,  and  hades,  exerted  the  power  by  which  the  dead 
were  raised  to  life  ?  Does  he  hold  that  their  resurrection 
WIS  a  natural  process,  because  it  was  out  of  the  sea, 
death,  and  hades,  that  they  were  raised  ?  Why  not,  if 
Us  pretext  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  command. 
Lot  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb,  and  the  tree, 
is  legitimate  ?    The  cases  are  parallel. 

In  the  fifth  place,  whence  is  it  that  the  immaterial  spiritual 
entities  are  derived,  which  are,  according  to  Professor  Lewis, 
the  vital  principles  of  the  new  plants  that  are  formed  ?  Were 
they  all  spoken  into  existence  by  the  Most  High  when  he 
^Mke  the  first  plants  and  trees  into  being  ?  If  so,  how  is  it 
that  those  of  all  future  herbs  and  trees  have  hitherto  re- 
mained inactive  ?  Or  are  they  generated  by  the  plants  that 
bear  the  seeds  from  which  they  spring?  Does  Professor 
Lewis  hold  that  herbs  and  trees  universally  have  the  power 
of  generating  hundreds  and  thousands  of  immaterial  spiritual 
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entities  f  What  beoomes  of  the  immaterial  spiritual  entitiei^ 
that,  according  to  him,  are  formed  to  animate  the  millions  of 
millions  of  millions  of  grains  of  wheat,  com,  rice,  and  other 
grains,  that,  instead  of  being  sown,  are  annually  converted 
into  bread  and  eaten  bj  man ?    Are  they  devoured  also? 

In  the  sixth  place,  his  theory  contradicts  the  &ct  known 
to  all  human  experience,  that  the  production  of  new  plants 
is  by  the  seed  simply,  not  by  an  immaterial  spiritual  prin- 
ciple, of  whose  nature  and  existence  we  know  nothing.  It 
is  by  the  seed,  a  material  organization,  that  the  new  plant  if 
produced,  not  by  an  immaterial  spiritual  entity.  All  that 
the  husbandman  does  to  produce  a  new  crop  of  plants,  is  to 
put  the  seed  of  the  species  at  the  proper  season  into  the 
ground  properly  prepared.  He  does  not  sow  spiritual  enti* 
ties ;  he  does  not  inquire  whether  such  entities  of  the  rij^t 
species  are  already  lodged  in  the  soil  in  which  he  places  his 
seed.  Were  Professor  Lewis's  theory  true,  sowing  or  planip 
ing  seed  would  be  no  certain  or  probable  means  towards  a 
crop  of  new  plants.  That  would  depend  on  the  previous  ex* 
istence  in  the  soil  of  the  immaterial  spiritual  entities,  whioii 
Professor  Lewis  avers  are  independent  and  yet  essential  lo 
the  germination  of  the  new  plant  I 

His  theory  is  shown  to  be  wholly  erroneous  by  the  stat^ 
ment  of  the  sacred  writer,  that,  in  the  day  in  which  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  created,  the  Lord  God  made  the 
earth  and  the  heavens,  and  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it 
was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew; 
the  plain  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  plants  and  herbs 
which  God  created  were  not  made  by  a  growth  in  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  are  now  formed,  but  by  a  direct  creation, 
and  before  they  were  formed  as  they  now  are  by  a  germina* 
tion  and  growth  from  roots  and  seeds.  Professor  Lewii^ 
however,  endeavors  to  make  out  that  that  which  is  meant 
by  making  the  plant  or  tree  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and 
the  herb  before  it  grew,  is  not  that  God  made  the  real  tree 
and  herb,  that  is,  ''  their  outward  organization,"  but  instead, 
that  he  made  the  "  vital  and  immaterial  principle,"  whidi 
Professor  Lewis  avers  was  a  *'  living  power  lying  back"  of 
the  tree  and  herb,  and  preceding  their  existence.  But  that 
is  a  gross  violation  of  the  passage.  It  is  to  change  the  pro- 
position of  the  sacred  writer,  and  represent  him  as  uttering 
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a  wholly  different  affirmation.  What  Moses  declares  is,  that 
6od  made  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth, 
and  every  herb  of  the  fitU  before  it  grew ;  which  were  real 
phots  or  trees  and  herbs ;  that  is,  the  outward  visible  or- 
gnizations  which  bear  and  which  alone  bear  those  names. 
But  Professor  Lewis,  in  his  interpretation,  strikes  out  "  every 
jpfaiU  of  the  field"  and  *'  every  iuerh  of  the  field,"  and  substi- 
tutes every  'immaterial  spiritual  entity,"  that,* as  a  living 
poweFi  lies  back  of  every  plant  and  every  herb ;  and  thereby 
makes  the  latter  the  object  of  the  creative  agency  instead  of 
die  former !  What  an  admirable  exemplification  of  his  phi- 
lology !  What  a  beautiful  method  of  establishing  a  philo- 
npbical  theory  I  Yet  of  the  exegetical  feats  with  which  his 
Tolome  abounds,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  on  which  he  rests 
with  higher  confidence  than  on  this,  in  which  he  endeavors 
to  fiiroe  his  theory  on  the  text  in  such  open  defiance  of  its 
kngoage  and  meaning.    He  says  in  regard  to  it : — 

*In  a  higher  and  truer  sense,  however,  the  mlJdng  of  the  formal 
k  distinction  firom  the  material  cause,  was  the  real  making,  and  this 
fte  thing  made — that  is,  the  law,  idea,  or  principle  in  each  thing — 
tliat  by  virtue  of  which  it  can  be  truly  called  a  thing,  and  which 
alone  can  be  said  to  make  it  what  it  is.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
two  passages  be  brought  into  that  perfect  harnaony  which  is  so  evi- 
diBtly  intended.  In  no  other  way  could  it  be  said,  God  made  the 
fUmte  before  they  were  in  the  earthy  and  yet  have  this  consistent 
with  the  idea,  so  expressly  given,  of  their  mediate  production  through 
At  msrth.  Instead  of  being  far-fetched  and  unnecessarily  metaphy- 
mtif  it  is  the  only  easy  way  in  which  we  can  form  any  notion  of  the 
ptoeeM  that  will  not  destroy  the  supernatural  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
natual  on  the  other, — throwing  all  meaning  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
tenot  employed,  or  reducing  them  to  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  which 
^Mra  is  no  evidence  or  intimation  that  t^  writer  intended  to  em- 
pby.''— Pp.  280,  281. 

His  theory  is  confuted  also  by  the  representation  of  the 
qioetle,  Heb.  xi.  8,  that  by  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds  were  made  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  "  not  from 
phenomenal,  that  is,  apparent  things,  were  the  things  that 
are  seen  made  f  the  plain  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the 
things  which  are  seen,  the  material  worlds,  were  not  made 
OQt  of  pre-existing  material  things,  but  were  spoken  into  ex* 
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istence  in  their  substances  as  well  as  forms.  This  text  also 
Professor  Lewis  endeavors,  by  arbitrarily  changing  it,  to 
force  into  harmony  with  his  theory.    The  Greek  of  the  text 

is,  tli  t\  ft^  U  ^mufiifttf  ri  fiXtir^fUfm  yty^itmi^  which  IS  literaUji 

"  so  that  not  out  of  things  that  appear  were  the  things  thiit 
are  seen  made ;"  which  is  a  declaration,  in  so  many  words^ 
that  the  things  that  are  seen  were  not  made  out  of  thingi 
that  appear,  that  is,  material  elements  that  had  a  prerioiis 
existence ;  the  direct  converse  of  Professor  Lewis's  theoiy. 
How  now  does  he  convert  this  point-blank  testimony  against 
his  system  into  a  testimony  to  its  truth  ?  By  boldly  placing 
Aui,  not,  after  fx,  out  o^  so  as  to  make  it  qualify  ^n^fjfm^ 
instead  of  yfy«ftf«/,  and  translating  it,  "so  that  the  things 
that  are  seen  were  made  from  things  that  do  not' appear;* 
declaring  positively  therefore  that  they  were  made  fitmi 
things^  and  then  assuming  that,  as  those  things  were  not  i^ 
parent,  they  were  invisible  things,  and  consequently  weie 
the  immaterial  spiritual  entities  of  his  theory  1  It  is  by  an 
alteration  of  the  text  therefore,  not  by  its  interpretation,  that 
he  endeavors  to  make  it  subserve  his  object  As  often  hi^ 
pens,  however,  with  those  who  take  such  liberties  with  the 
Word  of  God,  his  expedient  confutes  itself,  by  contradicting 
his  theory  as  palpably  as  it  violates  the  text  For  he  makes 
the  passage  declare  that  the  things  that  are  seen,  the  things 
of  the  material  universe,  were  made  out  of  things  that  an 
invisible,  immaterial,  and  spiritual.  But  it  is  the  grand 
doctrine  of  his  theory  that  the  things  that  are  seen,  the  ma> 
terial  worlds,  were  made  out  of  pre-existent  matter  ;  that  the 
work  of  creation  was  a  mere  shaping  and  £su3hioning  of  that 
matter;  and  that  the  office  of  his  imaginary  "immaterial,'' 
"  spiritual"  entities  is  simply  that  of  a  law,  idea,  or  vital  tarod, 
by  which  the  materi^Ji  tilings  which  they  animate  assoine 
their  forms.  That  the  things  that  are  seen  are  actually  made 
out  of  those  invisible,  immaterial  entities  by  a  conversion  of 
them  into  matter,  is  a  wholly  new  doctrine,  and  the  convene 
of  that  which  he  has  made  it  his  aim,  through  the  entin 
course  of  his  volume,  to  teach.  How  delicate  and  veradou 
the  perspicacity  he  displays  1  To  which  now  will  he  sdkett 
— this  new  theory  by  which  he  overturns  the  whole  ftbrio 
of  his  Platonic  philosophy ;  or  the  other,  and  relinquish  the 
violation  of  this  passage  by  which  he  attempts  to  suppdrt  it? 
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And,  finally,  his  theory  is  oonfated  by  the  &ct^  which  we 
lunre  provedi  tibat  the  day  of  the  creation  of  plants  was  an 
oidinmry  day,  and  afforded  no  time,  therefore,  for  a  natural 
growth  of  the  herbs  and  trees  that  were  then  brought  into 
codstenoe. 

This  branch  of  his  system  thus  not  only  has  no  ground 
in  t^  Word  of  God,  but  is  a  monstrous  figment  of  heathen- 
iBD,  and  owes  all  the  show  of  truth  in  which  he  has  endea- 
TQved  to  invest  it,  to  unauthorized  assumptions,  or  misap- 
plications and  perversions  of  the  Sacred  Word. 

Professor  Lewis  says  very  little  of  the  production  of  ani- 
mab  by  a  process  of  natural  growth,  in  distinction  firom  a 
OEMtion,  although  the  commands  by  which  they  were  called 
iBlo  eziaftence  were,  like  that  by  which  vegetables  were 
cnated,  addressed  to  that  out  of  which  the  elements  of 
wliiflli  they  were  fi>rmed  were  taken.  '^  And  God  said :  Let 
the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
haih  life,  and  fowls  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open 
finDament  of  heaven.  And  God  created  great  whales,  and 
Miry  living  thing  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his 
land.''  Here  Professor  Lewis's  fiemcy,  professedly  founded 
Qfk  philology,  that  the  trees  and  herbs  of  the  third  day  were 
bcmght  forth  by  a  natural  process,  because  the  command  to 
bring  them  forth  was  addressed  to  the  earth,  is  overturned 
by  the  express  declaration  that  God  created  the  whales,  and 
emrg  living  thing  which  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought 
fosihf  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind.  It  was  by  the 
cnative  power  of  God,  therefore,  exclusively,  that  they  were 
called  into  existence,  not  by  immaterial,  spiritual  entities, 
infbaed  into  the  waters  that  generated  them  by  a  natural 
pcooesB.  The  waters  were  wholly  passive  in  the  work.  The 
iriilion  they  sustained  to  it  was  simply,  that  it  was  firom 
diem  that  Gt>d  took  the  matter  of  which  the  creatures  were 
fenned,  and  in  them  as  the  element  in  which  they  were  to 
Kvei  that  they  received  their  being.  The  bringing  forth  of 
Ae  fish  and  fowl  by  the  waters  was  thus  the  direct  creation 
of  them  by  God  in  the  water  and  fix>m  the  water.  Why  is 
it  that  Professor  Lewis  did  not  meet  this  difficulty  fairly, 
and  show  how,  according  to  his  theory,  a  gradual  growth  of 
the  fiah  and  fowl  firom  the  waters,  and  beasts  ftom  the  land, 
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took  place  ?  Why  did  he  attempt  to  evade  it  bj  represent- 
ing that  the  explanatory  passage  had  an  object  that  is  whoQj 
contradictory  to  its  meaning,  as  in  the  following  declaration 
in  respect  to  the  statement,  '*  Ood  created  great  whales'*? 

**  It  may  mean  that  iom$  of  those  huge  creatures  now  extinct^  and 
whose  relics  so  much  astonish  us,  were  ipeeial  formations,  like  man 
in  a  subsequent  period — so  specially  formed,  perhaps,  hecaose  like 
him  they  were  intended  in  their  period  to  hold  an  analogous  thougii 
somewhat  inferior  species  of  dominion  over  the  olher  vegetable  mmd 
animal  tribes  T— Pp.  219,  220. 

The  declaration  that  God  created  not  only  **  great  whaleSi'' 
but  "  every  living  thing  which  moveth,  which  the  watea 
brought  forth,  and  every  winged  fowl  afier  his  kind,''  *^majf 
mean  that  some  of  those  huge  creatures  now  extinct  were  ^p#- 
cial  formations,  and  like  man  were  intended  to  hold  an  analo* 
gous"  "  species  o{ dominion  over  the  other  vegetable  and  animal 
tribes  P'  What  an  ingenious  suggestion  !  What  a  sorapa- 
lous  adherence  it  indicates  to  the  primordial  signification  of 
the  terms  of  the  text !  And  what  a  flood  of  light  it  refleots 
on  the  mysteries  of  zoology  I  Who  ever  before  heard  that 
whales  or  other  huge  creatures  are,  like  man,  invested  with 
'*  a  species  of  dominion  over  the  other  vegetable  and  animal 
tribes  I"  Who  ever  was  before  aware  that  whales  or  otiier 
**  creatures  of  the  leviathan  class"  have  a  touch  of  the  "  vege- 
table tribes'*  in  their  constitution  I  Yet  with  these  senaden 
assertions,  that  are  in  direct  contravention  of  the  passage^ 
Mr.  Lewis  represents  himself  as  quite  satisfied,  and  flatten 
himself)  it  would  seem,  that  nothing  more  can  be  neceaeaxy 
to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  his  readers  I 

Of  the  land  animals  that  were  created  on  the  sixth  day  he 
scarce  utters  a  syllable,  except  to  express  his  belief  that  tiiej, 
like  the  vegetable  tribes,  were  formed  by  a  natural  groiMi 
out  of  the  earth.  Man,  however,  he  admits,  though  seem* 
ingly  with  reluctance,  was  directly  made  by  the  Creator,  nol 
produced  from  the  earth  by  a  natural  process ;  though  the 
terms  used  in  narrating  his  creation  are  the  same  as  those 
which  are  employed  in  relating  the  creation  of  the  heavens 
and  earth,  the  vegetables,  the  fish,  the  fowls,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  earth.  If  the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds  in  aU 
the  earlier  parts  of  his  volume  are  correct^  they  undoubtedly 
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squired  bim  to  put  a  similar  construction  on  the  creation  of 


From  this  subject  he  passes  to  treat  of  the  Sabbath,  ivhich 
lie  regards  as  a  vast  and  indeterminate  olam,  age,  or  series  of 
ages^  and  of  several  other  topics ;  but  we  have  already  pursued 
liiin  as  £Eur  as  our  space  will  allow,  and  have  shown,  we 
tldnk/that  the  peculiar  views  he  maintains  on  all  the  themes 
ire  have  reviewed,  are  not  only  without  any  ground  in  the 
Mered  narrative,  but  enormous  misrepresentations  and  per- 
versions of  it ;  and  that  the  means  which  he  employs  to 
establish  his  theories  are  as  exceptionable  as  his  theories 
themselves.  Instead  of  endeavoring,  by  an  impartial  ex- 
amination of  the  inspired  history  of  the  creation,  to  ascertain 
what  it  teaches,  and  receiving  it  as  indubitably  the  truth ;  he 
brings  to  it  a  preconceived  theory  drawn  from  a  heathen 
ipeoulatist^  and  exerts  all  his  powers  to  force  the  Word  of  God 
iDlo  harmony  with  his  philosophy.  He  alters  the  text ;  he 
gtvee  fedse  translations;  he  assumes  what  he  attempts  to 
pfove;  he  makes  assumptions  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
m^xnent,  that  if  carried  to  their  legitimate  results,  involve 
him  in  hopeless  conflict  with  the  text ;  he  denies  or  questions 
the  plainest  facts  and  truths  when  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  theory ;  he  advances  false  notions  in  philology,  and 
erroneous  views  of  the  principle  on  which  figures  are 
employed;  he  treats  literal  language  as  though  it  were 
figurative ;  he  accumulates  all  the  specious  arguments  he  can 
inv6nt  to  sustain  his  peculiar  views,  and  all  the  objections  he 
can  muster  to  those  which  he  rejects ;  but  as  far  as  possible 
keepa  the  difficulties  that  embarrass  his  system  out  of  sight. 
Nunerous  and  startling  as  they  are,  he  has  not  given  a 
eandid  consideration  to  one  of  them.  They  usually  are  not 
noticed  at  all,  or  only  faintly  alluded  to.  If  they  present 
themselves  so  glaringly  that  they  cannot  be  altogether 
evaded — as  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  whales  and  every 
living  thing  that  moves,  instead  of  their  natural  growth — 
groundless  and  deceptive  suggestions  are  thrown  out  that 
are  adapted  to  mislead  the  reader,  and  beguile  him  into  the 
impression  that  he  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
narrative.  Of  all  the  volumes  we  have  ever  critically 
examined,  we  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  unreliable.  If  it 
displays  much  knowledge,  it  is  without  a  sound  j  udgmen t^  and 
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is  sadlj  misapplied.  K  mucli  ingennitj  is  shown  in  ihe  in- 
vention of  pretexts  and  arguments  for  the  support  of  the 
author's  theories,  it  is  without  any  consideration  whether  the 
results  to  which  his  assumptions  lead  are  not  fettal  to  hia 
system.  If  firequent  and  loud  professions  are  made  of  reapeoi 
for  the  Word  of  God,  and  an  implicit  adherence  to  its  t^ch- 
ings,  they  are  generally  either  a  preface  or  an  exordium  to  a 
violent  attempt  to  wrench  from  it  its  true  meaning,  or  Ibroe 
on  it  some  doctrine  that  is  infinitely  foreign  and  contradictions 
to  its  genuine  sense.  In  short,  it  seems  to  ns  to  bear  the 
marks  throughout  of  a  mind  deeply  possessed  of  a  set  of 
mistaken  and  extravagant  misconceptions,  and  fitlsetheorifli^ 
and  presuming  that  if  true,  the  Bible  must  accord  with 
them,  is  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  make  out  that  they 
have  its  sanction.  We  are  much  surprised  at  thift;  $m 
though  aware  in  a  measure  of  Professor  Lewis's  cast  of  nodiid, 
we  had  entertained  a  fiur  more  favorable  estimate  of  his 
candor  and  judgment  We  deeply  regret  that  he  has  gtwm 
to  the  public  a  work  which  is  so  adapted  to  disparage  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  estimate  of  the  young,  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  numerous  class  who  are  already  disposed 
either  to  reject  it  as  without  authority,  or  to  torture  andpe^ 
vert  it  into  the  sanction  of  their  unscriptural  theories.  Of 
the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  assailed,  there  is  none  that 
bespeaks  a  more  sad  alienation  firom  its  spirit,  or  is  moie 
mischievous,  than  that  of  one  who,  like  Professor  Lewin^ 
while  making  forward  and  ostentatious  protestation^  of 
respect  for  it^  in  &ct  treats  it  as  having  no  clear  and  deter- 
minable meaning,  but  as  susceptive  of  any  sensCi  no  matter 
how  false,  how  absurd,  or  even  how  blasphemous,  whibfa  the 
passions  or  the  &ncy  of  the  interpreter  chooses  to  ascribe  to 
it.  The  truth  has  no  worse  enemy  than  such  a  proftsBod 
friend ;  and  infidelity  has  no  more  effective  propagator. 


Abt.  VI. — ^The  War  op  the  Gbeat  NATiOMa 

The  great  tragedy  in  the  East  isstill  in  progress,  without 
any  certainty  what  the  catastrophe  is  to  be  in  which  it  is  to 
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tenaiaate,  though  appearances  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Allies  may  ere  long  achieve  the  conquest  of  Sebastopol. 
The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  unexpected  and  extraordi- 
nary events  that  have  signalized  the  war  is,  that  the  success 
of  the  Bussians  in  repelling  the  besiegers,  has  arisen  from 
didr  having  adopted  a  method  of  defence  a  Imost  wholly  un 
known  till  the  present  conflict,  by  which  the  Allies  have 
been  divested  of  the  peculiar  advantages  besiegers  have 
usually  enjoyed,  and  on  which  they  relied  for  a  speedy  con- 
quest of  the  place. 

Heretofore  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  d^ence  of 
besieged  places,  such  as  walled  towns  and  fortresses,  have 
xdied  mainly  on  artillery  on  the  walls,  or  fortresses 
themselves;  and  as  whatever  their  form  might  be,  there 
were  always  points  which  the  attacking  party  might  with 
little  exposure  approach  so  near  by  sapping,  that  a  small 
aomber  of  guns  would  in  a  few  hours  beat  down  the  walls, 
and  open  a  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  besiegers  in  num- 
bers greatly  exceeding  those  of  the  garrison,  the  fall  of  a 
fortress  constructed  of  masonry  was  considered  as  ordinarily 
eertain  after  a  siege  of  a  few  weeks.  Another  important 
advantage  of  besiegers  was,  that  as  the  line  or  segment  of 
the  circle  on  which  they  acted,  was  of  greater  length  than 
that  of  the  fortress  they  assailed,  they  were  able  to  concen- 
trate on  any  point  which  they  attacked  a  much  greater 
number  of  guns  than  the  besieged  could  bring  to  bear  on 
any  point  in  the  line  of  the  besiegers. 

These  advantages  ordinarily  enjoyed  by  the  assailing  army 
have  been  snatched  from  the  Allies  in  the  siege  of  Sebasto- 
pol by  the  relinquishment  by  the  Bussians  of  the  old  method 
of  relying  for  deifence  on  the  artillery  of  their  fortresses  con- 
ftrocted  of  masonry,  and  the  erection  of  earth  batteries 
exterior  to  their  forts  and  walls,  with  a  deep  ditch  in  front  and 
embankment  in  the  rear,  precisely  like  those  of  the  besiegers, 
and  at  so  many  points  and  on  such  a  scale,  as  to  enable  them 
to  mount  as  many  guns  and  bring  as  many  to  bear  on  any 
point  on  the  line  of  the  Allies,  as  the  Allies  have  been  able 
to  mount  against  them.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
instead  of  a  conflict  between  a  besieging  army  on  the  one 
side  entrenched  behind  earth  batteries,  and  on  the  other  a 
garrison  fighting  from  walls  and  structures  of  masonry,  the 
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contest  has  been  between  two  armies  stationed  on  the  groondi 
occupying  nearly  equal  areas,  fighting  from  trenches,  earth 
batteries,  and  rifle  pits,  each  of  which  has  space  for  as  many 
guns  and  as  many  troops  to  fire  them  as  it  desires,  and  has 
been  gradually  approaching  the  other  by  sapping  and  the 
erection  in  front  of  fresh  batteries.  It  is  this  method  of  repel* 
ling  the  enemy  which  was  first  employed  by  the  Turks  in 
the  defence  of  Sillistria,  and  was  adopted  from  them  by  the 
Bussians,  that  with  all  their  mighty  enginery  has  baffled  tlie 
Allies  in  their  efforts  to  take  the  place,  which  in  the  old 
method  of  procedure  would  naturally  after  a  short  strng^^e 
have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

To  add  to  the  emphasis  of  this  unexpected  cast  of  the 
contest,  it  is  the  work  mainly  of  a  Jew,  engineer-general 
Todleben,  who,  although  almost  unknown  in  the  Bussiaa 
army  until  the  present  war,  has  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
Sebastopol  extraordinary  invention,  judgment,  and  activi^. 
An  obscure  descendant  of  Abraham  has  thus  been  made  the 
instrument  of  determining  the  most  remarkable  contest  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  affecting  the  interests  on  a  vast  scale 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 

How  obviously  these  great  powers  are  made  the  instru- 
ments of  inflicting  the  vengeance  of  God  on  each  other! 
What  an  appropriation  they  are  making  of  their  high  culti- 
vation, their  unequalled  skill  in  the  arts,  the  vast  enginery 
by  which  their  power  is  augmented,  and  their  boundleas 
wealth  I  What  proofe  they  are  exhibiting  in  the  eyes  of  the 
universe  that  they  are  in  revolt,  and  that  they  are  under  the 
dominion  of  malevolent  affections.  And  what  exemplifica- 
tions are  they  presenting  of  the  perverseness,  the  debaae- 
ment,  the  ferocity,  and  the  misery  which  sin  brings  in  its 
tram  I  Could  we  fully  contrast  the  spectacle  they  present 
with  the  peace,  the  order,  the  justice,  the  goodness,  and  the 
blessedness  that  reign  in  unfallen  worlds,  we  should  be  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  the  depth  of  alienation,  sinfulness^ 
and  wretchedness  to  which  our  race  has  fallen. 

What  effect  on  the  issue  of  the  war  would  result  from  flie 
fell  of  Sebastopol,  should  the  Allies  conquer  it,  it  is  as  difficult 
to  foresee  as  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  conflict.  Wha& 
side  Austria  and  Prussia  may  ere  long  take  in  the  strife  may 
depend  on  very  slight  events.     If  a  necessity  or  motive 
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to  join  the  belligerents  should  spring  from  the  tendencies  of 
'tfteir  own  people  towards  a  populat  government,  it  will  more 
piobablj  prompt  the  rulers  to  seek  an  alliance  with  Bussia 
thi&  with  England  and  France.  That  would  convert  the 
war  in  the  West  into  a  struggle  between  the  despots  and  their 
satgects  under  the  co-operating  armies  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  for  free  governments,  that  would  undoubtedly  end  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  dynasties  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Bavaria,  and  lead  to  a  like  revolution  in  Naples  and 
Spain,  The  population  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Penin- 
mla  is  in  a  ferment,  and  need  apparently  but  the  patronage 
of  France  and  England  to  induce  them  to  rise  and  wrest  the 
power  from  their  present  rulers,  and  endeavor  to  hold  it  in 
tlieir  own  hands.  Who  would  now  be  surprised  at  such  a 
diange  ?  It  is  anticipated  very  generally,  and  vast  as  the 
intereats  are  it  would  effect,  momentous  as  are  the  destinies 
it  would  determine,  the  world  is  preparing  for  its  occurrence. 
May  God  shelter  his  people  in  that  awful  hour !  May  he 
breathe  his  Spirit  into  the  hearts  of  his  witnesses,  and  fit 
them,  with  an  unfaltering  voice,  to  proclaim  and  vindicate 
his  truth  I 
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!•  Mbmoir  of  Alexander  McLeod,  D.D.,  New  York.  By  Samuel 
B.  Wylie,  D.D.,  Philadelphia.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 
1855. 

Tbib  volume  presents,  along  with  the  narrative  of  the  events  of  Dr. 
McLeod's  life,  a  history  also,  in  a  considerable  measure,  of  the  Re- 
fanned  Presbyterian  Church — in  which  he  exercised  his  ministry — 
from  its  organization  in  this  country  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  He 
held  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  ministers  of  this  city  for  a  long 
period,  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer,  and  exerted  over  the  deno- 
mination especially  to  which  he  belonged,  a  large  and  useful  influence. 
A  chapter  of  the  memoir  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  his  work  on  the 
prophecies — in  which  he  maintained,  that  the  events  foreshown 
nnder  the  seals  and  trumpets  took  place  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  revealed  ;  that  the  vials  were  fulfilled,  in  a  measure,  in  the  judg- 
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ments  of  the  FreDch  reyolution,  and  the  wars  that  followed;  that 
the  antichristian  goveraments  and  churches  are  soon  to  be  OTer- 
thrown ;  and  that  the  Millennium  is  then  to  be  introduced,  and  bj  the 
means  mainly  that  are  now  employed  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
Among  the  most  important  acts  of  his  life,  was  the  projection  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  the  plan  of  which,  the  narrative  stateSi 
originated  with  him,  and  its  constitution  was  drawn  by  his  pen. 
The  volume,  which  is  from  the  hand  of  his  contemporary  and  fiiend, 
Dr.  Wylie,  presents  a  pleasing  picture  of  his  religious  and  social  cha- 
racter, and  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  especially  by  those  of  the 
Reformed  communion,  in  which  he  was  an  object  of  high  respect  and 
affection. 


2.  A  Historical  Vindication  of  the  Abrogation  of  the  Flan  of 
Union  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  V.  Brown,  AM.  Philadelphia : 
W.  a  4fe  A  Martien.     1855. 


This  volume  consists,  in  a  large  degree,  of  ofScial  documents  and 
other  publications  that  were  issued  during  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Schools,  with  such  statements  and  narratives 
as  the  author  deems  essential  to  present  a  just  and  full  view,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  doctrines  that  were  held  by  the  New  School  party, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  endeavored  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
jects ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Old  School 
body,  and  the  measures  they  adopted  to  counteract  the  system  their 
opponents  were  propagating,  and  preserve  the  church  in  the  fiuth, 
order,  and  discipline,  for  which  it  had  before  been  characterised. 


8.  The  Robertsonian  System  :  The  Whole  French  Langusge.  By 
T.  Robertson.  Edited  by  Louis  Ernst.  New  York :  Roe  Lode- 
wood  k  Son.     1855. 

A  KsT  TO  THE  Whole  French  Language.  By  T.  Robertsoii. 
Edited  by  Louis  Ernst  New  York:  Roe  Lockwood  k  Son. 
1855. 


These  volumes,  tasteful  in  paper  and  type,  appear  to  present  all  the 
aids  to  an  easy  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  French  language  thsi 
the  learner  can  desire. 
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4  Natural  GboDNSss,  or  Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due  :  Sug- 
gestions toward  an  Appreciative  View  of  Moral  Men,  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Present  System  of  Morality,  and  the  Relation  of 
Katural  Virtue  to  Religion.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Randolph  Mercein, 
MJL    New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph.    1855. 

Tbs  writer's  aim  in  this  volume  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  show  that 
there  are  some  elonents  in  our  nature,  such  as  the  domestic  affec- 
tioiis,  that  are  not  morally  evil ;  and  on  the  other,  that  none  of  the 
afiiBctions  or  moral  actions  of  unrenewed  men,  however  amiable  and 
QMfol,  have  a  religious  excellence  that  entitles  them  to  acceptance 
with  God.  In  discussing  these  points  he  treats  of  some  of  the  cha- 
laoteristics  of  moral  men,  the  general  unconsciousness  of  deep  guilt, 
temporal  rewards  of  morality,  the  natural  virtues,  the  relation  of 
aondity  to  religion,  the  religious  element  in  our  nature,  religious 
eqwrience  in  conviction,  repentance,  and  faith,  and  the  criterion  of 
virtoe — ^themes  requiring,  to  be  handled  successfully,  fine  discrimina- 
tion, a  profound  knowledge  of  our  nature,  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  K  treated  too  diffusely 
and  vaguely  in  this  volume  for  either  a  philosophic  or  a  theological 
work,  the  reader  will  still  find  in  its  pages  many  just  and  striking 
thoughts,  presented  in  a  style  usually  easy  and  graceful,  and  sparkling 
not  unfrequently  with  a  fresh  and  elegant  image. 


5.  Tux  Dbad  in  Christ  :  Th^ir  State,  Present  and  Future.    By  John 
Brown,  D.D.    New  York :  R.  Carter  and  Brothers.     1855. 

Tbib  little  volume  presents  many  just  views  on  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  on  which  the  knowledge  of  believers  generally  falls,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  far  below  that  which  is  communicated  in  the 
Seriptures.  He  first  maintains  that  the  souls  of  the  holy  dead  are 
ooDscious,  active,  and  happy,  in  the  period  intermediate  between 
death  and  their  resurrection ;  and  that  they  dwell  in  the  presence  of 
Christ.  Next,  that  they  are  to  be  raised  in  glory  at  Christ's  second 
eoming,  which,  however,  he  holds  with  antimillenarians,  is  not  to  take 
place  till  after  the  thousand  years  of  the  saints'  reign ;  and  finally, 
that  they  are  thereafter  to  dwell  for  ever  with  Christ — though  in  the 
heavenly  world,  be  thinks,  rather  than  on  the  earth — in  perfect 
wisdom,  holiness,  and  blessedness.  These  views  are  interspersed 
with  many  appropriate  practical  thoughts. 
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6.  The  British  Periodicals.    Republished  by  LeoDard  Scott  k  Co^ 
New  York.     • 

The  Quarterlies  for  July  and  August  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  importr 
aut  topics,  and  with  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  ability. 

The  Westminster  opens  with  an  article  on  Spinoza,  in  which  the 
writer  expresses,  in  our  judgment,  far  too  favorable  an  estimate  of  his 
talents  and  his  philosophical  speculations.  His  system  is  built  OB 
postulates  that  are  both  gratuitously  assumed,  and  that  are  false; 
and  in  his  attempt  to  trace  them  to  their  results,  in  which  he  adopted 
a  false  method  of  proof,  he  displayed  a  mind  that  plods,  works  bj 
narrow  rules,  and  imposes  on  itself  by  a  show  of  demonstratioii 
instead  of  the  reality,  rather  than  a  keen  and  comprehensive  intd- 
lect  He  owes  the  lavish  eulogies  that  have  been  bestowed  on  him 
of  late  years  to  the  fact,  that  the  modem  German  pantheists,  in  the 
paucity  of  authors  to  whom  they  could  refer  as  authority  for  their 
doctrines,  have  found  it  convenient  to  cite  his  name,  and  to  invest 
him  with  such  a  rank  in  genius,  learning,  and  virtue,  that  he  might 
reflect  a  measure  of  glory  on  themselves. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Earth  and  Man,  employs  himself  in 
repeating  the  doctrine  of  modem  Geology,  that  the  earth  was  origi- 
nally a  chaos ;  that  it  passed  from  that  to  a  state  of  fusion ;  that  n 
granite  crust  was  formed  over  the  molten  ocean  as  its  surface  cooled ; 
and  that  it  was  from  that  granite  crust  that  the  materials  of  the  pie- 
sent  strata  of  the  earth  were  derived.  That  there  is  an  utter  want 
of  proof  to  sustain  that  notion ; — that  it  offers  the  most  enormous 
contradictions  to  the  laws  of  matter,  he  has  not  carried  his  investiga-' 
tions  far  enough  to  discover. 

In  the  article  on  (Contemporary  Literature,  high  commendation  is 
bestowed  on  Professor  PowelFs  late  work  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Creation,  in  which,  while  he  maintains  that  the  creation  recorded  hy 
Moses  was  but  a  shaping  and  fashioning,  he  openly  repeats  the 
judgment  he  expressed  several  years  since,  that  Genesis  is  irreconei- 
lable  with  geology. 

The  Edinburgh^  in  a  highly  interesting  article  on  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese, or  Crimea,  traces  the  history  of  that  region  from  the  estip 
blishment  of  Greek  colonies  there,  which  had,  in  the  age  of  Heio» 
dotus,  long  been  distinguished  for  their  commercial  prosperity — to 
its  acquisition  by  Uie  Russians.  After  the  lapse  of  many  ages  it  passed 
from  the  Greeks  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  It 
soon  after  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  overmn  by  the 
Goths,  whose  descendants  have  continued  there  to  the  present  timeu 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  invaded  by  the  Huns, 
iod  spread  with  devastation.  It  continued  4o  be  a  dependence  of 
the  BjzaDtine  empire  for  a  long  series  of  ages.  In  the  thirteenth 
eoDtnry,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  and  rose  again  to 
oommercial  importance.  It  was  conquered  towards  the  close  of  the 
tteenth  century  by  the  Turks,  and  remained  under  their  dominion 
store  than  three  hundred  years ;  when,  in  1788,  it  was  transferred  to 
fte  Russians.  Though  it  has  thus  been  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
ealtivated  and  commercial  nations  of  the  world  for  a  large  part  of 
two  thousand  and  five  hundred  years,  it  has  been  but  an  outpost  on 
the  skirts  of  civilization.  The  light  that  has  successively  been  kin- 
dled there  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Roman-Greeks  of 
the  Bysantine  empire,  the  Genoese,  instead  of  shooting  a  ray  into  the 
dark  regions  at  the  North  and  East,  has  itself  been  extinguished  by 
savage  hordes  from  the  wilds  of  Asia ;  and  its  present  population,  a 
mixture  of  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  colonists,  and  of  Tartars  and 
Buisians,  are  but  half  civilized. 

The  article  on  Modem  Fortification,  presents  a  full  description 
of  the  novel  method  employed  by  the  Russians  in  the  defence  of 
Sebastopol,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  mode  in  which  garrisons  of 
eities  and  fortresses  have  heretofore  repelled  besiegers.  Of  the 
revolution  in  the  art  of  siege  and  defence,  which  the  war  has  wrought, 
as  exemplified  in  the  bombardment  of  the  sixth  of  April,  the  reviewer 
says:  *^The  fire  of  the  Allies  commenced  from  two  hundred  guns,  and 
one  hundred  mortars,  throwing  a  heavier  weight  of  metal  than  was  ever 
thrown  by  a  siege-train  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  bat- 
teries opened  at  day-break,  each  gun  firing  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  rounds  per  day,  and  was  continued 
without  interruption,  for  ten  days,  though  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
was  reduced  to  about  one  hundred  rounds  per  day ;  it  afterwards  fell 
off  to  thirty,  and  at  last  ceased  almost  entirely. 

**  The  Russians  were  at  first  taken  by  surprise,  but  soon  replied 
vigorously,  and  continued  to  fight  us  on  at  least  equal  terms  during 
the  whole  time.  Sometimes  they  did  not  fire  a  gun  for  hours 
together,  and  then  again  their  fire  flared  up,  as  if  they  had  suddenly 
awakened  from  a  trance ;  but  they  did  us  as  little  damage  as  we  did 
them ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  better  policy  for  them 
would  not  have  been  to  close  their  embrasures,  to  withdraw  all  their 
guns,  except  those  for  defensive  purposes,  and  let  us  waste  our  shot 
and  shell  on  their  invulnerable  ramparts. 

**  The  result  of  this  stupendous  operation  was  absolutely  nothing. 
li  is  true,  we  occasionally  gained  a  superiority  of  fire  over  the  Redan, 
the  Mammelon,  and  the  Flagstaff  batteries,  for  the  simple  and  obvious 
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reason,  that  these  works  partook  more  or  less  of  the  bastion  tnMS^ 
and  though  they  could  not  be  exactly  enfiladed,  they  were  opposed 
to  a  cross  raking  fire  which  was  Tery  destructive.  Still,  we  never 
silenced  even  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  combat  they  were  repaindi 
and  rearmed,  and  were  as  efficient  as  before.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
never  silenced  nor  gained  any  superiority  of  fire  over  those  woika 
which  directly  faced  ours,  and  whose  guns  could  only  be  attacked  by 
direct  fire. 

^  It  was  an  experiment  on  the  largest  scale,  and  proved,  beyond 
all  cavil,  the  proposition — ^that  when  the  guns  of  a  fort  are  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  the  attack,  and  are  placed  behind  earthen  parm^ 
peU  facing  the  attack,  they  cannot  be  silenced  by  the  besi^gv; 
During  the  fire  we  were  not  able  to  seize  a  single  position,  to  destnij 
a  single  work,  nor  to  advance  the  sap  beyond  the  snail's  pace  at 
which  it  had  been  creeping  for  months  past ;  and  it  now  remains  to 
be  seen  what  science  can  do  to  restore  to  the  attack  its  vaunted 
superiority  over  the  art  of  defence." 

The  Review  of  the  Life  of  Sydney  Smith  indicates  that  there  were 
many  defects,  as  well  as  much  to  admire,  in  the  endowments  and 
career  of  that  singular  man.  He  was  odd,  as  well  as  witty,  and  m 
superficial  in  many  of  his  views,  as  he  was  far  seeing  and  profound  in 
others :  and  appears  in  the  highest  sphere  to  which  he  attained,  to 
have  been  but  a  generous,  light-hearted,  and  sparkling  man  of  the 
world. 

The  London  Quarterly  also  presents  a  very  sprightly  and  entertain- 
ing notice  of  him.  The  portrait  it  draws  in  its  article  on  Archdeaoon 
Hare,  is  of  a  very  difierent  cast,  and  though  by  the  pencil  of  an  adr 
mirer,  is  equally  distant  from  that  of  an  evangelical  and  devoted 
minister  of  the  gospel.  With  a  memory  that  retained  everything 
that  came  within  its  grasp,  he  seems  to  have  been  ambitions  to 
acquire  knowledge,  especially  the  knowledge  of  books,  rather  than  to 
make  a  wise  use  of  it ;  and  with  neither  judgment  nor  tastei  his 
large  acquisitions,  especially  in  modem  German  literature,  were  an 
incumbrance  instead  of  a  qualification  for  the  sacred  office  in  the 
secluded  scene  where  he  exercised  his  ministry. 

The  articles  on  Advertisements  since  their  first  introduction  into 
newspapers,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  presents  a  curious  picteie 
of  the  manners  of  the  period.  The  writer  confines  his  specimoia  to 
a  few  subjects.  He  gives  no  examples  of  advertisements  of  eccW- 
astical  benefices,  or  sermons. 

The  Quarterly  has  a  highly  entertaining  article  on  the  Supply  of 
Paper.  There  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  complaints  of  the  most 
cultivated  nations  of  a  fiunine  of  rags ;  but  such  a  £unine  is  neariy 
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m  wnoiifl  in  tlie  literary,  as  a  scarcity  of  com  is  in  the  bodily  world. 
The  great  increase  of  readers  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  immense 
aogmentation  especially  of  periodical  literature,  has  caused  a  consump- 
tioa  of  paper  that  far  outstrips  the  supply  of  linen  and  cotton  rags, 
whkii  heretofore  have  been  the  chief  materials  from  which  it  is  made. 
Of  the  immense  consumption  by  the  daily  newspapers,  some 
ji^;meDt  may  be  formed  from  the  quantity  used  by  the  London 
TfaEMB.  ^  Of  that  journal  there  are  published  60,000  copies  a  day, 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions  the  number  reaches  70,000.  The 
pq>er,  as  it  is  received  dry  from  the  mill,  or  rather  from  the  three 
miOa  that  feed  this  enormous  consumption,  weighs  82  lbs.  per  ream, 
lathe  60,000  copies  there  are  240  reams,  weighing  19,680  lbs.,  or 
nearly  nine  tons ;  a  quantity  which,  if  the  sheets  were  laid  open  and 
piled  upon  each  other,  would  rise  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet."  Tlie 
qnmti^  consumed  in  this  city  by  the  daily  press  is  enormous — pro- 
bably not  lesff  than  150,000  sheets ;  and  at  least  an  equal  number  is 
we^y  used  by  the  religious  newspapers. 

Am  the  quantity  of  rags  is  not  likely  to  be  largely  increased,  it 
is  a  question  of  great  moment  whence  materials  can  be  obtained  to 
ioppiy  the  demand,  and  at  sufficiently  cheap  rates.    Paper  can  be 
made  from  a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  but  it  is  an  obstacle  to  their 
«e  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  too  great.    ^  The  search  after 
new  materials  for  paper,  is  not  by  any  means  a  novelty.    The 
indoatrial  world  of  France  has  been  on  the  alert  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.    In  1801  Seguin  patented  his 
paper  made  of  straw  mixed  with  other  vegetable  substances ;  in  1817 
Beretta  made  paper  with  potato-refuse,  after  the  starch  had  been  ex- 
tracted; in  1820  Podenzac  manufactured  both  paper  and  pasteboard 
from  straw  only ;  in  1821  Jaubert  of  Marseilles  made  paper  of  hemp- 
italka  and  liquorice  root ;  and  in  1825  Laforest  proposed  to  make 
paper  from  bempstalks,  flax,  nettles,  hops,  and  maize.    In  1828  Ber- 
nttdet  brought  out  a  paper  made  from  the  cuttings  of  hides ;  and 
Bmd  another  made  from  rotten  wood.    In  1829  Rondeaux   and 
Heone  made  pasteboard  from  leather,  while  Jullien  prepared  it  from 
hay  only.    In  1830  Bazy  of  St.  Omer  made  paper  from  the  pulp  of 
the  beet  root    Prior  even  to  all  these,  a  German  who  had  a  special 
mania  for  paper-making  exhausted  almost  every  material  within  his 
tMch,   and   published  an  account  of  his  performances  in   a  book 
Qootaining  no  less  than  sixty  specimens  of  paper  formed  of  different 
nbstances.    He  manufactured  paper  from  the  bark  of  a  variety  of 
treea,  from  the  down  and  stalks  of  a  great  number  of  weeds,  and 
6om  moss,  shavings,  and  sawdust    These  random  attempts  are  so 
tar  valoable  that  they  prove  the  fact  that  paper  can  be  made  from 
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-"^^^    L — Pkofessob  Sanborn's  Essay  on  Millenabi- 

ANISM. 

^^^>^:enarianism:  An  Essay  read  to  the  Pastoral  Conven- 
^^^ri  of   New  Hampshire,    June,    1855.      By    Edward  c 
^^^ reborn,    Professor  in   Dartmouth   College.     Reprinted 
^l^m  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1855.    Andover: 
^^-  T.  Draper,  1855. 

-*-^is  Essay  owes  whatever  consequence   may  for  the 

'^^^nt  attach  to  it,  to  its  having  been  prepared  by  the 

^I^^^intraent  of  the  Pastoral  Convention  of  New  Hampshire, 

r^^     before  that  body,  and  published  at  its  request      It 

^0  merits  of  learning,  good  sense,  or  candor,  but  is 

J^J^cial,  declamatory,  and  discourteous,  and  attempts  to 

j|^^  Millenarianism,  and  those  who  entertain  and  teach  its 

^^^^^ines,  the  objects  of  distrust  and  scorn,  by  denunciation, 

T^^^ture,  and  sinister  insinuations ;   and  bears  the  mark^ 

r^^Jghout  of  a  mind  discreditably  unacquainted  with  the 

Ml^ct,  rankling  with  bitter  prejudices,  and  making  its  own 

^^^e  notions  and  fallible  reason  its  guide,  rather  than  the 

'^^d  of  God.     We  regret  this.    We  are  weary  of  contend- 
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ing  with  men  like  Brown,  Gilbert,  and  Rankin,  who,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  want  of  fairness  on  points  in  respect  to 
which  they  had  ample  means  of  information,  entered  on  the 
discussion  of  the  theme  without  understanding  the  principles 
by  which  its  questions  are  to  be  determined.  If  MiUenari- 
anism  is  to  be  assailed,  we  wish  it  might  be,  not  by  in- 
competent and  prejudiced  antagonists,  who,  in  endeavoring 
to  overturn  its  doctrines,  would  overthrow  the  word  of 
God  also,  and  drive  the  church  into  a  mere  fanatical  ration- 
alism, nearly  related  in  principle  and  spirit  to  the  infidelity 
of  the  day ;  but  by  the  ablest  of  those  who  dissent  from  H, 
the  most  learned,  the  most  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  most  just  and  comprehensive  in  their 
views  of  the  great  aims  of  God's  administration  over  the 
world.  The  chief  points  of  which  we  have  to  treat  in 
responding  to  such  declaimers  as  Professor  Sanborn,  wonld 
have  no  place  in  a  controversy  with  parties  of  that  cast 
Instead  of  resorting  to  bluster,  false  assumption,  and  gross 
misrepresentation,  and  wasting  their  labors  on  points  of  se- 
condary importance,  they  would  address  themselves  in  ear- 
nestness and  impartiality  to  the  great  principles  on  which  the 
questions  between  us  turn,  would  try  them  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  would  yield,  as  well  as  receive,  assistance  in  our 
endeavors  to  unfold  the  purposes  he  has  revealed.  Men  of 
that  class,  however,  it  is  observable,  do  not  take  a  part  in 
this  controversy.  They  who  have  looked  far  enough  into 
the  subject  to  discern  what  the  doctrines  of  Millenarianism 
are,  and  what  the  grounds  are  on  which  they  rest,  see  very 
clearly  that  it  is  not  to  be  put  down  by  sneers,  abuse,  or 
dogmatism,  and  that  it  is  to  discredit  themselves  as  well  as 
desecrate  the  subject,  to  resort  to  such  weapons  to  overthrow 
it.  Their  own  theory,  they  see  also,  is  perplexed  with 
formidable  diflSculties.  Instead  of  being  sustained  on  the 
grounds  on  which  it  has  been  generally  held,  they  find  that 
if  it  is  to  be  vindicated,  either  a  new  set  of  principles  must 
be  invented  for  the  purpose,  or  else  the  theory  of  spiritualiza- 
tion  on  which  it  now  rests,  must  be  subjected  to  a  new 
analysis,  and  laws  evolved  from  it,  that  have  hitherto 
remained  unknown,  by  which  Antimillenarianism  can 
deduced  from  the  sacred  word.  They  are  disposed,  there — 
fore,  to  regard  the  subject  as  demanding  fuller  investigations 
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lo  wait  for  further  light,  and  to  welcome  a  calm  and 
thorough  discussion  of  its  principles  and  doctrines  from 
writers  on  each  side,  rather  than  attempt  to  determine  them 
hj  crude  speculations,  or  noisy  assumption  and  dogmatism. 
ABj  then,  the  able  and  judicious  of  the  Antimilleuarians 
stand  aloof  from  the  cpntroversy,  and  leave  it  to  such 
writers  as  Professor  Sanborn,  who  embark  in  it  only  because 
of  their  ignorance  and  rashness,  we  must  submit,  we  sup- 
poee,  to  the  unpleasantness  of  answering  his  random  ha- 
xaogue,  and  exposing  his  blunders  and  folly. 

He  begins  his  discussion  by  denouncing  the  study  and 
explication  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  as  not  only  utterly 
Qieless,  but  as  more  mischievous  than  any  other  work  on 
which  men  have  ever  wasted  their  powers.    He  says : 

'^Tlie  literature  which  bewilders  and  misleads  the  hnmble  inquirer 
aftir  Divine  truth,  is  infinitely  more  pernicious  than  that  which 
Mlcrt  to  the  passions  of  the  carnal  heart.  There  is  hope  that  the 
'fiery  chief  of  sinners*  may  be  converted  and  saved ;  but  the  state  of 
thoM  fiioatica,  '  whose  little  reading  and  less  meditating  hold  ever 
whh  hardest  obstiDacy  that  which  they  took  up  with  easiest  credu- 
K^/  is  truly  desperate.     Of  all  the  books  that  have 

*  Escaped  decay's  effacing  fingers,' 

■one  are  more  worthless  than  commentaries  on  prophetic  symbols. 
It  is  our  honest  conviction  that,  if  every  theory  and  speculation 
adfioced  by  scheming  theologians  respecting  the  future  history  of 
the  world,  and  based,  as  they  pretend,  upon  the  dark  iraagery  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  the  book  of  Daniel,  were  obliterated  from  the 
of  men,  sound  doctrine  and  true  religion  would  be  pro- 
L"— Pp.  3,  4. 

He  offers  as  the  reason  of  this  "  honest  conviction,"  the 
deeper  belief  that  not  only  the  symbolic  prophecies,  but  the 
doctrinal  portions  of  the  word  of  God,  are  wholly  unin- 
telligible, and  lie  out  of  the  proper  sphere  of  human  investi- 
gation. 

"How  does  it  happen  that  the  labors  of  learned  men  so  often  prove 
tttleriy  worthless,  and  rather  encumber  than  aid  the  honest  inquirer 
•fter  truth  ?  It  is  simply  because  they  mistake  the  proper  objects  of 
^uman  inquiry^  and  exceed  the  limits  which  God  has  set  to  the  und^r* 
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standing  of  man,    Thej  investigate  subjects  that  cannot  he  known^ 
and  attempt  to  solve  questions  that  cannot  be  answered/* — P.  3. 

And  he  gives  as  examples  of  the  inexplicable  subjects  on 
which  they  thus  waste  their  powers,  philosophy,  theology, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  symbolic  Scriptures.  Thus  he 
says: 

^  It  is  probable  that  one-half  at  least  of  the  works  of  pbilosophen 
and  theologians  might  be  annihilated  in  a  moment,  without  abridging 
the  means  of  human  improvement,  or  injuring  the  catise  of  true 
science.  '  Our  public  libraries  are  cemeteries  of  departed  reputation  ; 
and  the  dust  accumulating  upon  their  untouched  volumes  speaks  as 
forcibly  as  the  grass  that  waves  over  the  ruins  of  Babylon.'  Fortnnata 
would  it  be  for  mankind  if  the  Babylon  of  controversial  theology  wars 
sleeping  side  by  side  with  its  great  prototype ;  but  modem  enthusiasti 
build  again  the  tombs  of  the  old  prophets,  and  those  potent  hemi- 
archs,  who  ruled  among  the  nations  in  former  ages.** — P.  8. 

Then  follows  his  denunciation,  before  quoted,  of  the  works 
that  have  been  written  on  those  portions  of  the  prophecies 
which  are  conveyed  through  symbols.  The  reason  he  gives  for 
this  sweeping  anathema,  not  only  against  all  works  on  those 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  but  against  all  theology  also,  whether 
doctrinal  or  controversial,  and  all  philosophy,  intellectual 
and  natural, — for  he  makes  no  discrimination  between 
them, — thus  is,  that  in  his  judgment,  they  are  not  "proper 
objects  of  human  inquiry,"  that  they  "  exceed  the  limits 
which  God  has  set  to  the  understanding  of  man,"  and  that 
in  teaching  them,  men  undertake  to  "investigate  subjects 
that  cannot  be  known,  and  attempt  to  solve  questions  that 
cannot  be  answered."  The  point  from  which  Professor 
Sanborn  commences  his  assault  on  Millenarianism  thus  is, 
the  open  and  loud-voiced  assertion,  that  not  only  the  book 
of  nature — the  sphere  of  philosophy — but  the  whole  of  th^ 
symbolic  and  doctrinal  Scriptures,  are  entirely  unintelligible, 
and  improper  subjects  for  human  investigation.  The  writers 
who  have  attempted  to  treat  them,  have  failed,  he  represents, 
and  given  birth  to  books  that  have  been  infinitely  mis-  • 
cbievous,  necessarily  from  the  incomprehensibility  of  thea 
subjects ;  not  from  any  fault  in  their  method  of  investigatiooi 
which  they  might  have  avoided,  nor  from  a  neglect  or  ] 
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twe  of  any  means  of  knowledge  that  lay  within  their  reach. 
His  denunciation  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  is  not  con- 
fined, it  should  be  observed,  to  those  which  are  symbolic, 
but  extends,  though  less  openly,  to  all  the  others ;  first,  be- 
emse  those  portions  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  in  which  the 
revelation  is  made  through  language  instead  of  symbols, 
are  also  doctrinal:  for  in  them'  the  great  truths  are  taught 
of  our  future  existence,  of  Christ's  second  coming,  of  the 
roBorrection,  of  the  judgment  of  the  living  and  dead,  of 
file  eternal  happiness  of  the  holy,  and  the  endless  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  of  Christ's  everlasting  priesthood  and 
leign,  of  the  renovation  of  the  earth,  the  continueclexistence 
of  the  race  here,  and  their  perfect  redemption ;  and  next, 
beoanse  most  of  the  great  purposes  of  God  revealed  in  the 
symbolic  Scriptures,  that  are  yet  to  be  accomplished,  are 
iho  foretold  in  the  mere  language  prophecies, — ^such  as 
die  coming  of  Christ  at  the  time  when  the  Jewish  tribu- 
lation terminates,  the  great  trials  to  which  the  true  worship- 
pers are  then  to  be  subjected,  the  gathering  of  the  anti- 
ekristian  hosts  to  fight  against  him,  his  visible  descent  to 
destroy  them,  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  at  that 
period,  the  conversion  of  the  nations  immediately  after,  the 
reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  and  the  reign  of  the  risen 
saints  with  him.  As  the  subjects  of  these  two  modes  of 
prophecy  are  thus  in  a  ^great  measure  identically  the  same, 
if  the  topics  of  which  they  treat,  as  Professor  Sanborn 
maintains,  render  those  that  are  conveyed  through  symbols 
luuntelligible,  they  must,  for  the  same  reason,  make  those 
that  are  conveyed  through  mere  language  equally  so.  He 
thtts,  in  fact,  represents  the  whole  body  of  the  didactic 
and  prophetic  Scriptures  as  improper  "  objects  of  human 
inquiry ;"  as  lying  out  of  "  the  limits  which  God  has  set  to 
the  understanding  of  man  ;"  and  as  presenting  "  subjects  that 
cannot  be  known,"  and  "  questions  that  cannot  be  answered." 
And  this  asserted  unintelligibility  of  the  Scriptures  (a  stride  in 
rejecting  them,  which  the  openly  infidel  in  the  church  have 
not  had  the  boldness  to  take  ;  for  even  the  commentators  and 
theologians  in  Germany  and  this  country,  who  deny  their 
inspiration  and  authority,  have  not  had  the  folly  and 
audacity  to  declare  them  unintelligible);  this  dismissal  of 
their  themes  as  lying  out  of  the  scope  of  our  fisu^ulties,  is 
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the  basis  of  his  attack  on  MiUenarianism.    A  very  extm- 
ordinary,  and  a  very  embarrassing  commencement,  we  think. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  Bible  and  its 
author,  rather  than  on  MiUenarianism  and  its  advocates. 
It  is  an  impeachment  of  God's  wisdom.     For  how  can  be 
be  justified,  if  the    revelation  he  has  made,  both  in  its 
doctrines  and  in  its  predictions,  is,  as  Professor  Sanborn  so 
boldly  declares,  wholly  inexplicable ;  if  its  very  themes  are 
of  a  nature  that  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  understand- 
ing them  ?     It  is  a  denial,  also,  of  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures;  for  how  can  their   teachings  possess  any  au- 
thority ;  how  can  we  be  under  obligation  to  receive  and 
obey  them,  if  they  lie  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
faculties; — if  an  attempt  to  master  them  will  necessarily 
plunge  us  into  errors  "  infinitely  more  pernicious"  than  the 
profligate  principles  which  they  promulgate,  who  "  cater  to 
the  passions  of  the  carnal  heart?  "    Next,  it  is  as  sweeping 
a  denunciation  of  all  theology,  and  especially  "controversial 
theology,"  as  it  is  of  ** commentaries  on  prophetic  symbols;" 
and  that  includes  not  only  nearly  all  the  great  works  that  were 
written  by  the  Reformers,  but  by  far  the  most  important  of  sU 
that  have  followed.  There  is  not  a  single  leading  work  of  any 
of  the  most  conspicuous  theological  writers  of  this  country, 
for  example,  such  as  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Witherspoon,  Wei^ 
Strong,  Griffin,   Miller,  Woods,  that  is  not  controversisL 
The  volumes  of  Emmons  and  Dwight  are  largely  of  that 
cast  also.     Thirdly,   it  is  as  unsparing  a  condemnation 
of  Antimillenarian  writers  on  the  prophecies,  as   it  is  of 
Millenarians ;  for  they  have  written  as  frequently  and  as 
largely  on  "prophetic  symbols,"  and  are  included  as  truly 
as  Millenarians,  among  those  whom  Professor  Sanborn  deno- 
minates   "scheming   theologians,"  who  have  "advanced" 
"theory  and  speculation"  "respecting  the  future  history  of 
the  world,  based,  as  they  pretend,  upon  the  dark  imageij 
of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  book  of  Daniel."    Has  not  Mr. 
Barnes,  for  example,  written  commentaries  on  both  of  those 
symbolic  prophecies  ?     Did  not  Professor  Stuart  ?     Has  not 
Hengstenberg  ?     Did  not  the  late  Mr.  Fabert     Did  nd 
Scott  and  Henry  ?    Have  not  a  crowd  of  others,  also,  who 
were  not  Millenarians,  written  on  one  or  other,  or  both  of 
them  ?     His  own  party  are  as  much  the  objects  of  }o$ 
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denanciatioD,  therefore,  as  Millenarians  are.  And,  fiiDallj, 
bis  embarrassment  is  raised  to  a  climax  by  the  considera- 
tbn,  that  if  his  assertion  of  the  unintelligibility  of  the 
Seriptores  is  authorized,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  demon- 
fltete  that  MiUenarianism  is  not,  in  fact,  taught  in  the 
prophetic  Scriptures.  His  assertion  of  their  inexplicable- 
nesB  must,  at  least,  be  taken  to  b^  true  in  respect  to  himself. 
By  his  own  avowal,  then,  they  lie  wholly  out  of  the  sphere 
(^  his  faculties,  and  are  not  proper  subjects  for  his  investi- 
gation. He  is  disqualified,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  reve- 
lations which  are  embodied  in  them.  He  is  in  no  condition 
to  testify  to  anything  beyond  the  fact  of  which  he  professes 
to  have  an  absolute  knowledge ;  that  he  has  not  the  requisite 
fiM)alties  to  grasp  them ;  that  they  are  impenetrable  to  his 
ejres ;  that  they  lie  out  of  "  the  limits  which  God  has  set  to 
hb  understanding."  How,  then,  is  he  to  prove  that  they 
do  not  present  precisely  those  views  of  God's  future  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  which  Millenarians  find  in  them  ?  How 
is  it  that  he  has  undertaken  to  decide  what  is,  or  is  not,  re- 
vealed in  them  ?  Was  ever  a  rash  and  pretentious  declaimer 
in  a  more  awkward  predicament  ? 

Of  the  embarrassment  in  which  he  had  involved  himself 
by  these  extraordinary  assertions,  a  faint  glimmer  seems  to 
bave  crossed  him ;  for  he  proceeds  to  ask — 

*  Do  we  by  this  declaration"  respecting  the  worthlessness  of.  com- 
mentaries on  Daniel  and  the  Revelation,  **  disparage  the  study  of 
prophecy  f  By  no  means.  The  predictions  of  the  Bible  already  ful- 
filed,  present  a  field  of  research  broad  enough  and  ample  enough  to 
•mploy  the  best  thoughts  both  of  men  and  angels,  who  *  desire  to 
look  into  these  things.'  "—P.  4. 

But  if  the  prophecies  are  utterly  uninterpretable,  as  he 
represents, — if,  from  their  very  nature,  they  transcend  our 
understanding, — if,  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  can 
never  be  brought  within  the  grasp  of  our  faculties,  how  is  it 
to  be  known  that  any  of  them  have  been  fulfilled  ?  If  there 
ire  no  possible  means  of  knowing  what  it  is  that  they  fore- 
show, how  is  it  to  be  discovered  that  certain  events  that 
have  occurred  are  those  which  they  foretell?  Besides, 
whence  is  it  that  Professor  Sanborn  has  learned  that  no 
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prophecies  have  any  claim  on  our  consideration  and  study, 
except  those  that  have  already  been  fulfilled?  Does  he 
find  any  authority  for  that  opinion  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
didactic  and  prophetic  parts  of  which  he  nevertheless  pro- 
nounces to  be  wholly  unintelligible  ?  Have  the  great  pre- 
dictions that  Christ  is  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  that 
he  is  then  to  raise  the  holy  dead,  that  he  is  to  judge  the  liv- 
ing, that  he  is  to  destroy  bis  incorrigible  enemies,  and  that 
he  is  to  reign  for  ever  and  ever,  no  title  now  to  our  study 
and  faith  ?  Are  they  never  to  be  proper  subjects  of  our 
thoughts  till  they  shall  have  been  accomplished?  He  goes 
on: — 

''  Besides  the  pure  word  of  prophecy  has  other  and  higher  utei 
and  aims,  than  merely  to  foretell  future  events.  It  has  wamings  fer 
the  thoughtless;  reproofs  for  the  erring ;  threatenings  for  the  iiicofri- 
gihle ;  iDstruction  for  the  ignorant ;  and  consolation  for  the  faithfiiL* 
—P.  4. 

But  how  is  it,  if  the  prophetic  Scriptures  are  so  bopelesdy 
unintelligible  as  he  represents,  that  he  has  ascertained  that 
they  have  these  other  uses,  and  contain  such  various  warn- 
ings, threatenings,  and  counsels  ?  How  is  it,  that  after  hav- 
ing proclaimed  in  so  open  and  forward  a  manner  his  utter 
incompetence  to  master  or  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  in  the  next  breath  ventures  to  speak  as  though  he 
was  perfectly  intimate  with  all  its  intricacies,  and  instead  of 
a  mere  vacuum,  has  found  the  prophecies  an  exhaustless 
treasury  of  instruction,  and  is  able  to  designate  all  the  various 
kinds  of  information  which  they  present  ?  At  his  next  step, 
however,  he  directly  contradicts  his  imputation  of  unintel- 
ligibleness to  the  prophecies,  and  denunciation  of  those  who 
study  them. 

'*  Certain  great  truths  are  so  plainly  revealed  in  prophecy, '  thai  lie 
may  run  that  readeth.'  Among  these  we  may  class  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the  second  advent  of  its  founder.  Bot 
by  what  instrumentality  will  the  Church  achieve  its  conquests  f  AbI 
for  what  purpose  will  our  Lord  come  a  second  time  ?  The  answer *> 
these  questions  concerns  our  present  duty,  and  every  Christian  shottM 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  respecting  them." — ^P.  4« 
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Was  ever  a  more  complete  somerset  turned  by  a  mounte- 
bink  than  he  has  thus  made  ?  Did  ever  a  random  declaimer 
inyolve  himself  in  more  palpable  and  absurd  contradictions  ? 
If  the  great  predictions  respecting  Christ's  second  coming 
and  the  redemption  of  the  world,  are  so  plain  as  to  be  intel- 
ligible to  the  most  cursory  reader  ;  and  if  the  question 
lespecting  the  object  for  which  he  is  to  come,  or,  which  is 
ihe  same,  the  nature  of  the  administration  he  is  thereafter  to 
exercise,  and  the  means  by  which  the  nations  are  to  be  con- 
TBrted,  concern  our  present  duty,  and  should  be  carefully 
inyestigated  by  every  believer,  how  is  it  that  the  prophecies 
em,  at  the  same  time,  be,  as  he  avers,  wholly  unintelligible  ? 
How  is  it  that  these  questions  are  not  proper  objects  of  hu- 
znan  inquiry,  but  lie  out  of  the  limits  which  God  has  set  to 
the  human  understanding  ?  How  is  it  that  those  who  have 
attempted  that  investigation  of  them  which  he  now  declares 
to  be  obligatory  on  all,  merit  for  it  the  unmeasured  denun- 
ciation and  scorn  which  he  lavishes  on  them?  In  this 
Wretched  tirade,  however,  against  the  word  of  God,  and 
tfaoflc  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  exposi- 
tion of  its  teachings,  and  these  pitiable  inconsistencies  with 
himself,  the  reader  has  a  true  exhibition  of  Professor  San- 
bom's  intellect  and  heart ;  his  principles  and  his  taste ;  for 
they  are  the  features  that  present  themselves  throughout  his 
EflSEiy.  It  were  vain  to  look  to  him  for  truth  and  sobriety 
of  statement,  for  consistency,  for  candor,  for  calm  argument, 
or  for  good  manners.  He  appears  to  have  imagined  that  he 
diotdd  captivate  his  hearers  by  dashing  and  reckless  asser- 
tions, startling  extravagances,  pertness,  slang,  and  wholesale 
abuse ;  and  his  Essay,  accordingly,  is  little  else  than  an  out- 
bimt  of  incoherent,  self  confuting,  and  ill-tempered  decla- 
mation ;  inconsistent  alike  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian, 
the  culture  of  the  scholar,  and  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

After  this  exordium,  he  proceeds  to  state  what  he  regards 
18  the  great  doctrines  of  Antimillenarianism. 

"The  Church  of  Christ,  with  great  UDaniinity,  in  all  ages^  has 
taught  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  by  *  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
hg,*  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven." — 
p.  4. 
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So  far,  however,  is  this  from  having  been  the  fact,  that 
except  while  Millenarianism  prevailed  during  the  firsts 
second,  and  third  centuries,  it  was  never  the  belief  of  the 
evangelical  church  generally,  until  within  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  or  sixty  years,  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  al 
all.  Instead,  the  doctrine  that  was  generally  adopted  on 
the  rejection  of  Millenarianism,  and  that  prevailed  thereafter 
to  near  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  was,  that  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Boman  empire,  Antichrist  would  arise,  and 
continue  his  career  until  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  Luthez^ 
Melancthon,  and  the  other  Beformers,  who  were  not  Mille- 
narians,  also  maintained  that  the  church  is  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  extreme  depression  and  trial,  and  that  Antichiut 
is  to  continue  his  reign  until  the  Redeemer  comes  and  de- 
stroys him.  The  doctrine  that  the  apostate  church  is  to  be 
swept  from  the  earth,  and  the  world  to  be  converted  by 
preaching,  anterior  to  -Christ's  coming,  was  never  taught  in 
the  church  generally,  nor  in  any  portion  of  it,  anterior  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  advanced  by  Dr.  Whitby. 

He  presents,  as  a  third  doctrine  of  Antimillenarianism, 
that— 

"With  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the  end  of  all  sablmiaij 
things,  and  the  final  judgment  of  all  men,  have  been  uniformlj  aw>- 
tsiated."— P.  4. 

This,  however,  if  not  equally  mistaken  with  the  firsts  is 
very  far  from  the  truth.  It  was  not  held  by  the  church  of 
the  first  ages ;  and  until  within  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  was  not  believed  by  any,  except  those  who 
supposed  that  no  conversion  of  the  world  was  ever  to  take 
place. 

The  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  Profes- 
sor Sanborn  displays  in  these  statements,  presents  a  very 
unfortunate  contrast  to  the  supercilious  and  dogmatical  air 
with  which  he  utters  himself.  The  doctrine  of  "  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Christianity,"  and  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted 
by  "  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  accompanied  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,"  is  no  peculiarity  of  Anti- 
millenarianism. It  is  held  universally  by  Millenarians,  and 
has  been  in  every  age,  and  in  a  &r  higher  sense  than  by  tin 
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party  to  which  Professor  S.  belongs ;  as  Millenarians  hold- 
that  the  nations  universallj  are  to  be  converted  during  the 
thousand  years ;  while  Antimillenarians  generally  look  for 
nothing  beyond  the  proclamation  of  Christianity  to  all  the 
branches  of  the  human  family,  and  its  reception  by  great 
numbers.  There  are  thousands  of  Antimillenarians  whose 
views  of  the  conversion  of  the  world  would  be  fully 
anawered,  vere  all  nations  to  become  Christianized  in  as 
large  a  measure  as  New  England  was  a  century  ago — or  in- 
deed is  now — notwithstanding  the  false  doctrines  and  infidel 
sentiments  that  so  largely  prevail  there.  What  admirable 
qualifications  this  airy  orator  displays  for  the  task  he  has 
nndertakenl 

Having  presented  these  doctrines  as  the  great  Antimillena- 
nan  truths  held  by  the  church  of  all  ages,  he  now  proceeds 
to  state  the  views  which  he  asserts  ''  Millenarians  maintain/' 
"in  opposition"  to  them. 

*1.  That  to  spiritualize  the  symbolic  prophecies  is  altogether 
VFong. 

*2.  That  the  slaughter  of  the  apocalyptic  witnesses  (Rey.  xi.) 
fineshows  a  real,  literal  slaughter  of  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ 
lapresented — a  slaughter  which  is  yet  future. 

'^B.  That  the  antichristian  powers  are  to  be  destroyed,  not  con- 
ferted. 

**  4.  There  will  be,  anterior  to  the  Millennium,  a  real,  literal  resur- 
laction  of  departed  saints. 

**  6.  The  second  coming  of  Christ  will  be  before  the  Millennium. 

**  6.  There  will  be  men  liviug  in  the  natural  body  on  the  earth  after 
Climt'8  secoud  coming. 

"  f .  The  Millennium  is  to  continue  three  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
•lad  years. 

*•  8.  A  series  of  the  most  stupendous  events  is  not  very  far  distant. 

*  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  new  dispensation." — Pp.  4,  6. 

These  propositions  are  taken  from  Mr.  Winthrop's  Pre- 
mium Essay  on  Prophetic  Symbols,  pp.  112,  170.  As 
they  are  presented  by  Professor  Sanborn  as  the  converse 
of  the  doctrines  he  maintains,  he  must  be  regarded  as  hold- 
ing their  opposites.  We  regret,  that  instead  of  filling  his 
pages  with  crude  and  irrelevant  declamation,  he  did  not 
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employ  himself  in   proving  those  points  of  his  system. 
It  woald,  for  example,  have  been  particularly  satisfactory, 
and  thrown  new  and  important  light  on  the  subject,  had  he 
demonstrated,  or  pointed  out  the  process  by  which  he  would 
demonstrate   the    proposition,   "That  to    spiritualize    the 
symbolic  prophecies    is   altogether  right,*^   and   indicated 
the  true  method  of  interpreting  them.    To  spiritualize  the 
symbolic  prophecies,  is  to  interpret  them  on  a  diflferent  prin- 
ciple from  that  on  which  many  of  them  are  interpreted  in  the 
prophecies  themselves,  and  adversely  to  the  analogies  on 
which  they  are  used ;  and  ascribe  to  them,  not  their  natural 
and  proper,  but  a  fancied  and  arbitrary  meaning.     The 
candlesticks,  for  example,  in  the  first  vision  of  the  Apocalypse^ 
are  interpreted  by  Christ  himself  as  symbols  of  churches; 
and  that  is  their  literal  or  natural  and  proper  meaning,  by 
the  law  of  analogy  on  which  they  are  employed ;  as  there  is 
a  correspondence  between  the  office  which  a  candlestick  fills 
in  sustaining  a  candle  in  a  suitable  position  to  diffuse  its 
light  through  an  apartment,  and  that  which  a  church  or 
organized  body  of  worshippers  fills,  in  sustaining  a  minister 
in  his  station,  that  he  may  diffuse  the  light  of  the  gospel 
around  him.    The  candlestick  occupies  such  a  station  in 
respect  to  the  candle,  as  the  body  of  believers  that  form  a 
'church  occupies  in  respect  to  the  teacher  of  the  goSpd 
whom  they  sustain ;  and  answers  such  an  end  in  supporting 
the  candle,  as  the  church  answers  in  sustaining  its  pastor. 
The  symbolization  of  churches  therefore  by  candlesticks,  Is 
the  natural  and  the  literal  function  of  those  symbols.  It  is 
their  legitimate,  and  their  only  function,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  employed.    They  cannot  fill  any 
other  office  by  the  laws  of  analogy.    But  to  spiritualize  that 
symbol,  is  to  deny  it  this  office,  and  ascribe  to  it  a  wholly 
diQerent  meaning,  that  is  inconsistent  with  analogy,  and  the 
mere  work  of  a  lawless  fancy ;  such  as  that  it  represents  the 
principles  of  a  church,  instead  of  a  church  itself,  or  its  JatA, 
doctrine^  or  worship,  in  plaoe  of  the  organized  body  of  pro- 
fessed believers  who  support  the  minister  of  the  word  in  his 
office  as  teacher — ^in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  4 
candlestick  supports  a  candle  in  a  proper  position  for  its  di^ 
fusing  its  light  through  a  room.    To  spiritualize  this  symbol, 
is  nothing  else,  therefore,  than  formally  to  reject  its  txm 
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meaning,  according  to  the  interpretation  the  Saviour  himself 
has  given  of  it,  and  substitute  a  false  one  in  its  place. 

In  like  manner,  the  fourth  beast  of  the  vision,  Daniel  vii. 
7,  is  interpreted  by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  as  the  symbol  of  . 
the  dynasty  or  body  of  supreme  rulers  of  the  fourth  empire : 
and  that  is  its  literal  or  natural  meaning  according  to  tho 
laws  of  analogy — as  there  is  a  resemblance  between  such  & 
monster  brute  seizing  and  devouring  inferior  animals,  and  a 
body  of  rulers,  like  those  of  the  Roman  empire,  assailing, 
slaughtering,  and  conquering  tribes  and  nations  of  men. 
They  correspond  to  each  other  throughout    As  the  beast 
WIS  a  living  agent — so  were  the  conquerors  whom  it  repre- 
sents. As  the  beast  killed  and  fed  on  inferior  animals,  so  those 
daaghtering  rulers  sustained  themselves    on  the  human 
beings  that  were  inferior  in  power  to  them.    As  the  symbol 
was  cruel  and  bloody  to  its  fellow  brutes — so  were  those 
oonquering  rulers  towards  the  tribes  and  nations  that  fell 
under  their  sway.*   The  symbolization  of  those  rulers  is 
iooordingly  the  natural  and  only  function  which  the  beast 
fills.    It  has  no  other  representative  office.    To  spiritualize 
it|  therefore,  is  to  deny  that  that  is  its  meaning,  and  exhibit 
it  as  symbolizing  something  else  than  living  men  who  occupy 
a  place  and  act  a  part  toward  fellow  men,  like  that  of  the 
beast  towards   the  inferior   animals  which  it  killed  and 
devoured;  such  as  that  it  denotes  principles  in  place  of 
agents,  or  cruelly  instead  of  despots  who  exercise  cruelty. 
To  spiritualize  the  symbolic  prophecies,  is  thus  nothing  else 
than  openly  and  deliberately  to  reject  their  true,  and  assign 
to  them  a  false  and  preposterous  meaning ;  and  would,  if 
extended  to  them  all,  not  only  set  aside  all  the  interpreta- 
tions which  God  himself  has  given  of  the  symbols,  but 
pervert  and  misconstrue  all  the  others.     A  splendid  result 
this  of  Professor  Sanborn's  Antimillenarianism  I    How,  now, 
is  it  that  with  this  brilliant  prospect  before  him,  he  did  not 
verify  his  doctrine  that  "  to  spiritualize  the  symbolic  pro- 
phecies, is  altogether"  right  ?     Had  he  wrought  that  demon- 
Btration,  he  would  have  done  more  than  he  could  by  any 
other  means  to  establish  the  position  with  which  he  com- 
mences his  Essay,  that  the  themes  of  the  symbolic  prophecies 
lie  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  human  understanding ;  that  to 
assume  to  treat  of  them,  is  to  undertake  "  to  investigate  sub- 
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jecta  that  cannot  be  known,  and  attempt  to  solve  questions 
that  cannot  be  answered ;"  as  the  principles  on  which  the 
spiritualists  proceed  in  their  interpretations,  render  it  impos- 
sible that  the  true  meaning  of  any  symbol  should  ever  be 
certainly  known.  For  they  deny  that  a  general  correspon- 
dence must  subsist  between  the  symbol  and  that  which  it 
represente — such  as  that  agents  must  represent  agents,  acts 
must  denote  acts,  qualities  qualities,  tind  effects  effects ;  and 
maintain  that  a  mere  resemblance  in  a  single  particular,  is  a 
sufficient  ground  for  sy mbolization ;  and  that  a  ferocious 
brute,  therefore,  may  represent  not  only  a  ferocious  agent^  as 
another  brute  or  a  human  being,  or  a  combination  of  thenii 
but  ferocious  acts  irrespective  of  an  agent  who  exerts  themi 
ferocious  thoughts  and  affections,  and  ferocity  itself  as  a 
quality.  But  if  mere  ferocity  itself,  as  a  quality  of  an  agent>  ora 
characteristic  of  acts,irrespecti  ve  of  the  agent  who  exerts  them, 
is  all  that  the  symbol  represents ;  then,  as  that  quality  ap- 
pears in  ten  thousand  million  different  agents,  brute  and  ho* 
man,  it  can  never  be  determined  who  the  particular  agents  aie 
by  whom  the  ferocity  was  to  be  exercised,  which  the  symbol 
was  employed  to  foreshow.  If  the  only  thing  symbolized  is 
ferocity — how  can  it  be  shown  that  it  is  the  ferocity  of  one 
age  any  more  than  another,  or  of  one  individual,  or  body  of 
individuals,  any  more  than  another  ? 

Why,  now,  is  it  that  Professor  Sanborn  neglected  this 
effective  means,  if  it  be  legitimate,  of  verifying  his  doctrine 
that  the  prophecies  are   unintelligible,  and  confuting  Mil- 
renarianism?    If  he  had  demonstrated  that  the  embolic 
prophecies  are  to  be  spiritualized  in  order  to  reach  their  true 
meaning,  he  would  have  overturned  the  main  fabric  of  Millena* 
nanism  at  a  blow.     Why  is  it  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  oT 
it?    It  cannot  have  been  a  want  of  self-confidence.     It  can*- 
not  have  been  the  lack  of  an  eager  desire  to  confound  and. 
disgrace  those  whom  he  assails.     Can  it  have  been  that  hsm 
does  not  know  what  spiritualization  of  symbolic  prophedeasi 
is ; — that  with  all  his  affectation  of  knowledge,  he  is  consu— 
pletely  unaware  alike  of  the  import  of  the  doctrine  whic'Bai 
he  rejects,  and  that  which  he  maintains? 

We  regret,  also,  that  he  did  not  give  us  the  grounds  of  h.5« 
belief  of  the  converse  of  the  second  proposition  respectit^g 
the  witnesses,  and  show  that  their  slaughter  does  not  foi 
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show  a  real  literal  slaughter  of  the  faithful  followers  of 
Christ,  but  a  spiritual  oue ;  and  that  that  slaughter,  instead  of 
bemg  future,  has  already  taken  place.  If  the  death  of  those 
whom  the  witnesses  represent  is  not  a  literal  corporeal  death 
—if  the  symbol  is,  as  Mr.  Sanborn  holds,  to  be  spiritualized, 
dien  the  death  that  is  foreshown  must  be  a  spiritual  death. 
Bat  a  spiritual  death  is  a  total  alienation  from  God ;  a 
passage  from  love  to  enmity,  from  obedience  to  rebellion, 
bom  favor  to  condemnation.  To  prove,  therefore,  that  the 
death  which  is  foreshown  is  a  spiritual  death,  would  be  to 
pove  that  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  whom  the 
witnesses  symbolize,  are  to  apostatize  wholly  from  God,  and 
beoome  unrenewed  instead  of  regenerate,  enemies  instead  of 
friends,  and  subjects  of  condemnation  in  place  of  pardon  and 
iooeptance.  For  those  who  are  to  undergo  the  death  that  is 
tneshown,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  the  true  disciples  of 
CSirist.  They  are  to  be  in  their  sphere  what  the  witnesses 
who  symbolize  them  were  in  theirs.  They  are  to  be  put  to 
death  because  of  their  testimony  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
fer  their  prophesying  against  the  powers  denoted  by  the 
wild  beast :  and  as  the  witnesses  were  shown  to  be  the  true 
servants  of  God,  by  his  raising  them  from  the  dead  and 
calling  them  to  heaven,  so  he  is  to  show  that  those  whom 
they  represent  are  his  true  servants,  by  raising  them  from 
the  death  to  which  they  are  to  be  subjected,  and  calling 
them  to  heaven.  And  they  are  to  comprise  all,  undoubtedly, 
who  at  their  period  fill  the  office  of  witnesses  for  Jesus. 
l^ere  are  not  merely  two  witnesses  to  be  put  to  death  by 
the  persecutors  symbolized  by  the  beast,  but  all,  however 
great  the  number  may  be,  who  utter  the  testimony  for  God, 
which  is  to  provoke  the  civil  powers  to  persecute  and 
martyr  them.  To  suppose  that  the  prophecy  is  to  be 
^iritualized,  is,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  all  the  faithful 
witnesses  for  God  at  the  period  when  the  predicted  death  is 
to  be  inflicted,  are  to  apostatize  wholly  from  him,  lose  every 
trace  of  piety,  and  become  as  unbelieving,  alien,  and  hostile, 
as  they  were  before  their  regeneration.  But  how  is  that  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that  those 
who  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit  never  apostatize  in  that 
manner,  nor  are  ever  abandoned  by  the  Spirit,  but  are  kept 
by  his  power  through  faith  unto  salvation  ?    How  is  it  to  be 
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reconciled  with  Christ's  representation,  that  those  who  onoe 
come  to  him,  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out ;  and  that  those 
who  are  once  given  to  him,  he  will  never  suflFer  to  be 
plucked  out  of  his  hands  ?  How  is  the  supposition  that  all 
the  faithful  witnesses  for  Christ  are,  immediately  before  the 
seventh  trumpet,  to  apostatize  and  become  unconverted,  to 
be  reconciled  with  Professor  Sanborn's  doctrine,  that  the 
gospel  is  to  continue  to  spread,  and  the  church  advance  in 
fidelity  and  zeal,  until  the  nations  are  converted,  and  the 
earth  is  freed  from  apostates  and  persecutors  ?  Or  how  k 
the  revelation  that  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast  and 
Babylon  are  to  be  for  ever  swept  from  the  earth  soon  after 
the  death  of  those  symbolized  by  the  witnesses,  to  be 
conciliated  with  Professor  S.'s  belief,  that  the  slaughter  thai 
is  foreshown  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  witnesses,  instead 
of  being  future,  is  already  past  ?  Can  the  Professor  designate 
a  period  when  all  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ  apostatized 
and  became  unconverted  ?  Can  he  verify  his  constructioii 
by  pointing  to  a  time  when  there  were  no  such  civil  ralen 
of  the  ten  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe  as  are  symbolized 
by  the  wild  beast,  and  when  there  was  no  such  apostate  and 
persecuting  Catholic  church  as  that  which  is  symbolized  by 
Babylon?  These  are  questions  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  this  controversy.  Professor  Sanborn  cannot  verify  bis 
doctrine,  unless  he  can  prove  that  such  a  death  of  God's 
faithful  people  as  the  spiritualizing  theory  contemplates,  is 
consistent  with  the  pledges  he  has  given,  that  he  will  never 
suffer  them  to  sink  back  into  unregeneracy,  but  will  cause 
all  things  to  work  together  for  their  good ;  and  show,  sHao^ 
that  they  have  in  some  past  period  actually  relapsed  into 
total  alienation  and  enmity.  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  whoUj 
shunned  these  essential  topics  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  b^ 
ter  to  have  given  them  a  share  of  his  attention,  rather  thaa 
to  have  employed  himself  in  uttering  the  mere  rodomontade 
with  which  so  large  a  part  of  his  harangue  is  occupied  ? 

We  feel  equal  regret  that  he  did  not  discuss  the  third 
proposition,  and  show  the  grounds  on  which  he  holds  "  thai 
the  antichristian  powers,''  instead  of  being  "  destroyed," 
are  to  be  '*  converted."  The  demonstration  of  that  point  is 
essential  to  the  verification  of  his  system,  and  furnishes  a  fine 
opportunity  for  a  test  of  his  principles  and  the  display*  of  his 
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geniua  The  antichristian  powers  are  the  civil  powers 
lepresented  by  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel,  and  the  beast  of 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns  of  John,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
powfTS  symbolized  by  the  woman,  and  the  city  Babylon  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Now  the  symbols  of  these  powers  were 
indispatably  put  to  death  in  the  visions.  The  fourth  beast 
of  Daniel  was  slain  in  the  presence  of  the  Ancient  of  days, 
before  whose  tribunal  it  was  arraigned,  and  its  body  was 
given  to  the  flames ;  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  Apocalypse 
was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  and  cast  alive  into 
die  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  The  woman  Babylon  also 
was  sentenced  to  be  made  desolate  and  naked  by  the  kings — 
fltript  of  her  flesh  and  burned  with  fire ;  and  Babylon  the 
oitj  was  also  thrown  down  and  utterly  burned  with  fire. 
If  the  bodily  destruction,  then,  of  those  symbols  is  to  be 
flfiiritnalized,  it  foreshows  that  the  antichristian  powers 
whom  they  represent,  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  spiritual 
death.  The  questions,  then,  which  Professor  Sanborn  should 
have  cleared  up  in  order  to  sustain  his  theory,  are :  First, 
How  the  antichristian  powers  who  are  already  spiritually 
dead|  can  be  subjected  to  another  spiritual  death  ?  To  be 
sabjected  to  a  spiritual  death  is  to  be  deprived  of  a  spiritual 
life.  How,  then,  can  those  powers  be  divested  of  a  spiritual 
life,  when  they  have  none  ?  How  can  that  be  taken  from 
than  which  they  have  not  got?  Next,  which  is  a  still 
greater  puzzle ;  If  the  doom  which  it  is  foreshown  they  are 
to  meet,  is  a  spiritual  death,  how  can  that  death  be  their 
ocmversion  ?  How  can  a  spiritual  death  be  a  spiritual  life  ? 
This  is  a  knot  which  it  requires  all  the  genius  of  which 
Fn^ssor  Sanborn  is  master  to  untie.  How  is  it  that  with 
his  exquisite  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  with  the  singular 
gift— denied  to  other  men — of  making  even  his  ignorance 
inspire  him  with  as  unhesitating  self-confidence,  and  as  dar- 
ing courage  as  knowledge  itself  could — that  he  withheld 
hipiself  from  the  consideration  of  these  points ;  that  he  did 
not  even  cast  a  passing  glance  at  them  ? 

He  ought,  moreover,  to  have  shown  how  it  happens  that 
he  regards  the  doctrine  that  the  antichristian  powers  are  to 
be  oonverted,  as  still  a  doctrine  of  Antimillenarianism.  It 
was  indeed  the  current  doctrine  of  Antimillenarians  during 
the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of  this,  but  a  great  change 
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has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.  The  predictions 
of  the  destruction  of  the  anticbristian  powers  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Millennium,  are  so  numerous  and  spe- 
cific, they  have  been  set  forth  so  clearly  by  Millenarian  ex- 
positors, and  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  especially  have 
indicated  so  strongly  that  the  Romish  church  and  its  civil 
supporters  are  declining,  and  likely  soon  to  be  c^erthrown,  - 
that  the  conviction  has  become  general  among  Antimillena- 
rians,  as  well  as  others,  that  they  are  destined  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  judgments  of  God,  instead  of  being  con- 
verted. That  issue  is  anticipated  by  politicians  as  well  as  theo- 
logians, and  in  every  part  of  western  Europe,  as  well  as  this 
country.  It  is  indicated  in  a  large  share  of  the  letters  from 
Europe  published  in  the  secular  and  religious  papers  of  late; 
and  the  prophecies  in  Daniel  vii.,  and  Revelation  xviiL  and 
xix.,  are  now  interpreted  by  many  Antimillenarians,  with 
as  full  a  conviction  as  by  Millcnarians,  as  symbolizing 
the  literal  destruction  of  the  anticbristian  powers,  in  order 
to  the  redemption  of  the  church  from  their  domination,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  world.  That  is  the  construction  Mr. 
Faber  placed  on  them.  That  is  the  view  entertained  by  Mr. 
Barnes.  How  is  it  that  this  fact,  conspicuous  to  all  eyes,  and 
a  theme  of  conversation  in  every  circle,  has  escaped  Profias- 
sor  Sanborn's  notice  7  Can  it  be  that  be  is  as  ignorant  of 
the  views  that  now  prevail  in  his  own  party,  as  he  is  of  the 
doctrines  that  are  held  by  those  whom  he  assails,  and  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  ? 

We  could  wish  also  that  he  had  given  us  bis  proofe  of  the 
other  propositions  which  be  maintains,  and  especially,  "  that 
there  will  not  be  men  living  in  the  natural  body  on  the 
earth  after  Christ's  second  coming ;"  and  that  there  is  not  "  a 
series  of  the  most  stupendous  events  not  far  distant :"  as,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  difficulties,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he 
can  prove  them,  if,  as  be  affirms,  in  the  exordium  of  his 
Essay,  "  they  are  not  proper  objects  of  human  inquiry,  and 
exceed  the  limits  which  God  has  set  to  the  understanding  of 
man."  If  they  are  "  subjects  that  cannot  be  known,"  **and 
questions  that  cannot  be  answered,"  bow  can  be  demonstrate 
that  the  views  be  entertains  of  them  are  correct  ?  But  he 
thought  proper  to  shun  these  perplexing  disquisitions. 

After  presenting  these  propositions  from  Mr.  Winthrop't 
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^,  as  forming  what  he  calls  "  the  outline  of  the  new  dis^ 
pensatioo,"  he  indulges  in  the  following  tirade  against  recent 
••writers  on  the  unfulfilled  prophecies:" — 

^  Respecting  the  iDternal  orgaaization  and  social  economy  of  this 
earthly  Eingdoni,  theorists  vary  indefinitely  in  their  speculations. 
Seores  of  commentaries  on  the  unfulfilled  prophecies  have  appeared 
vHhiQ  the  last  few  years,  from  the  elaborate  treatise,  in  two  bulky 
Mtavoa,  which  grievously  tax  the  time  and  patience  of  those  who 
mad,  to  the  flying  scroll  written  in  rude  hieroglyphics,  and  diatribut- 
id  as  a  circular  by  mail.  The  mental  state  of  the  writers  is  equally 
diversified,  showing  itself  now  in  dispassionate  sobriety  and  quiet 
mysticism,  which  often  appeal  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  Christian  ; 
BOW  iu  the  soaring  rhetoric  and  terrific  imagery  of  the  heated  parti- 
«ui,  causing  the  ignorant  to  tremble  for  the  things  that  are  about  to 
eome  upon  them ;  and  now  in  the  enigmas  of  the  confirmed  lunatic, 
who  speaks  in  metaphors  and  writes  in  symbols.  A  collection  of  the 
fmcy  sketches  of  these  dreamers  and  seers,  would  form  a  body  of 
lomaotic  fiction,  which  in  extravagance  and  absurdity  has  no  parallel 
ii  the  annals  of  literature.'' — P.  5. 

The  representation  here  clearly  is,  that  the  parties  whom 
le  thus  describes  are  Millenarians,  and  the  identical  parties 
who  hold  the  doctrines  which  he  had  just  presented  as  the 
great  doctrines  held  by  Millenarians  in  opposition  to  the 
system  which  he  entertains.     The  passage  will  bear  no  other 
construction.     If  the  books  which  he  so  passionately  denoun- 
ces are  not  the  works  of  Millenarians,  why  did  he  refer  to 
tliem  ?     What  has  MiUenarianism  to  do  with  the  ignorance, 
errors^  and  fanaticism  of  persons  who  are  not  Millenarians? 
Why,  if  Antimillenarians  were  the  objects  of  his  denuncia- 
tion, did  he  not  distinctly  say  so?      Why  did  he  introduce 
and  frame  the  passage  in  such  a  manner  that  no  hearer  or 
^feader  could  possibly  place  on  it  such  a  construction  ?      He 
"wrote  and  uttered  the  description,  undoubtedly,  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  Millenarian  writers.     It  reflects,  therefore,  a  far  more 
oerioos  discredit  on  him  than  any  mere  blunder  could  of  in- 
terpretation or  logic — as  a  grosser  calumny  was  never  utter- 
«L     The  only  parties  who  have  written  on  the  prophecies 
^thin  a  few  years  to  whom  his  description  in  any  obvious 
^neasure  applies,  are  the  late  Mr.  W.  Miller  and  his  follow- 
ers.   Bat  they  are  not  Millenarians.    They  do  not  hold 
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several  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  just  quoted  as  the  dis- 
tinctive  doctrines  of  Millenarianism — such  as  that  there  10 
yet  to  be  a  real  martyrdom  of  the  persons  symbolized  by 
the  Apocalyptic  witnesses ;  and  "  that  men  will  be  living 
in  the  natural  body  on  the  earth  after  Christ's  second  com- 
ing ;"  nor  that  all  nations  will  be  converted  under  Christ's 
reign ;  that  the  Jews  are  to  be  restored,  and  several  other 
important  points  that  belong  to  Millenarianism.  Is  not 
Professor  Sanborn  aware  of  this  fact?  Notwithstanding 
the  pretence  he  here  puts  forth,  that  he  has  read  the  whole 
aeries  of  works  that  have  appeared  within  a  few  years  on 
"  the  unfulfilled  prophecies,"  is  he  so  ignorant  of  the  views 
which  they  advance,  as  not  to  know  that  Millerism  diflfozs 
in  at  least  as  many  points  from  the  doctrines  held  by  Mille- 
narians,  as  it  does  from  Antimillenarianism ;  that  it  is  as  g^rett 
an  injustice  to  confound  it  with  the  one,  as  it  would  be  wiih 
the  other  ?  If  he  has  read  the  whole  or  any  considerable 
part  of  the  works  of  the  two  classes  without  discovering 
this  fact,  which  is  as  conspicuous  as  noonday,  what  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  his  judgment  ?  What  competence  has  he 
to  discuss  the  subject  ?  And  what  authority  can  attach  to 
the  censures  which  he  utters  with  so  confident  an  air  ? 

We  have  read  nearly  all  the  books  published  in  this 
country  on  the  unfulfilled  prophecies,  during  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years,  whether  the  works  of  American  or  foreign 
writers,  and  not  one  among  them  that  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Mil- 
lenarian,  is  obnoxious  to  the  censure  with  which  Professor  S. 
attempts  to  brand  them.  Though  in  some  of  their  views 
we  cannot  concur,  they  are  in  general  marked  by  sobriety, 
deep  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  and  a  firm  belief  in 
the  great  doctrines  of  redemption.  The  authors  are  neither 
dreamers  nor  enthusiasts.  Those  among  them  most  inclined  to 
extravagance  are  British  writers,  who  do  not  receive  the  laws 
of  symbols  and  figures,  which  we  make  our  guides  in  interpre- 
tation, but  adb'ere  in  a  degree  to  the  allegorical  and  spiritualis- 
ing principles  which  Professor  Sanborn  himself  entertains^ 
and  owe  their  errors  and  extravagances  to  that  system ;  white 
the  writers  of  whom  it  can  with  any  tolerable  measure  of  jus- 
tioe  be  said,  that  their  "  fancy  sketches  form  a  body  of  romantie 
fiction,  which,  in  extravagance  and  absurdity,  has  no  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  literature,"  are  Antimillenariansi  who  foUaw 
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Mr.  Sanborn's  method  of  spiritualizing  symbols,  persons,  and 
[nrediotions,  and  ascribing  to  them  whatever  signification 
t  crude  and  wild  fancy  suggests.    We  might  allege  examples 
of  this  cast,  even  from  Professor  Stuart — such  as  his  con- 
flkmction  of  the  living  creatures,  as  symbols  of  the  attributes 
of  God ;  by  which  he  exhibits  them  as  separate  from  God 
lumself,  and  offering  him  homage,  and  ascribing  to  him  the 
ereation  of  all  things,  independently  of  themselves  I     Of 
die  same  cast,  also,  is  his  interpretation  .of  the  wild  beast  of 
sdven  heads  and  ten  horns,  as  symbolizing  Nero  ;  and  the 
woman  borne  by    the    beast,  as    representing  Home,   the 
a^tal  of  his  empire ;  by  which  he  exhibits  Nero,  Rev. 
xvii.f  as  bearing  the  literal  material  Rome  on  his  shoulders. 
W^e  might  cite  specimens  of  equal  extravagance  and  ab- 
surdity also,  from  Mr.  Barnes ;  such  as  his  interpretation  of 
Ae  living  creatures,  as  symbols  of  the  acts  of  God  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  by  which  he  represents  Grod  as 
WorAipping  himself,  and  acknowledging  and  ceM>rating  his 
aum  redemptionbg  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Eev.  iv.  8. ;  v.  9, 10. 
Almost  equally  revolting  is  his  interpretation  of  the  advent 
of  the  Lamb  in  the  clouds,  to  inflict  wrath  on  his  enemies, 
Bev.  vi.  15-17,  as  representing  the  hovering  of  the  Goths 
«nd  Vandals,  in  the  fourth  century,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Soman  empire,  preparatory  to  their  invasion  of  it ;    thus 
exhibiting  the  Almighty  Redeemer  as  the  symbol  of  hordes 
of  barbarian  warriors.     But  "the  Apocalypse  Unveiled,"  an 
Antimillenarian  work,  in  two  volumes,  "  which  grievously 
lax  the  time  and  patience  of  those  who  read,"  abounds  with 
txmstructions  of  that    cast,  that   set  all  analogy  and   all 
decorum  at  defiance.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  its  exposi- 
tion of  the  "  angel,"  Rev.  x.,  that  "  came  down  from  heaven 
^dothed  with  a  cloud,  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head,  and 
JuB  &ce  as  it  were  the  sun,  and  set  his  right  foot  upon  the 
^ea,  and  his  left  on  the  earth,"  as  the  symbol  of  "  the  present 
^ige  of  steam  power  and  the  magnetic  telegraph  /  "     Is  there 
^nyt^ng  in  the  wildest  conceptions  of  the  most  fanatical  of 
^r.  Miller's  followers  even,    that  transcends    these   anti- 
^BiUenarian  interpretations  in  "extravagance  and  absurdity  ?" 
If  Mr.  Sanborn's  censures  are  applicable  to  any  of  these 
'^rriters,  then,  it  is  not  to  Millenarians,  but  pre-eminently  to 
^hoae  of  his  own  party,  who  reject  the  laws  of  symbols  and 
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figures,  by  which  we  interpret  the  prophecies,  and  frame 
^ir  '*  fancy  sketches"  in  a  large  measure  by  the  spiritual- 
Izing  system  which  he  entertains.  The  reproaches  and 
denunciations  which  he  breathes  out  with  so  much  passion 
against  those  whom  he  assails,  thus  recoil  upon  himself  a&d 
the  party  of  which  he  is  the  champion. 

He  offers  it  as  a  fatal  objection  to  Millenarians,  that  they 
do  not  agree  entirely  ^'  respecting  the  internal  organization 
apd  social  economy"  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  the  earth.  But 
are  Antimillenarians  any  more  agreed  in  their  views  t)f  the 
condition  of  the  church,  the  nations,  and  the  physical  world, 
during  the  Millennium  which  they  anticipate  ?  Are  there  not 
the  widest  diversities  in  their  views  of  many  of  the  most 
important  questions  respecting  what  they  denominate  the 
spiritual  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  and  the  reign  with  him 
of  the  saints  ?  Were  the  Antimillenarians  of  the  Pastoral  Con- 
vention of  New  Hampshire,  who  listened  to  Professor  San- 
born's  Essay,  to  present  their  conceptions  of  that  reign, 
would  any  two  of  them  be  found  to  coiucide  in  their  speea- 
lations  ?  Is  there  any  other  subject  in  theology,  in  regard 
to  which  their  views  are  not  equally  various?  A  very 
pioderate  share  of  sense  or  fairness  would  have  withheld 
Professor  S.  from  thus  offering  an  objection  against  Millena- 
rians, which,  if  it  had  any  force,  would  equally  prove  that 
he  and  his  party  are  fatally  wrong  on  this  and  every  other 
subject.  The  differences  in  the  endowments,  the  trainings 
and  the  knowledge  of  individuals  are  so  great,  and  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  reach  their  opinions  so  various,  that 
no  considerable  number  can  be  expected  to  agree  on  all  the 
subordinate  points  of  a  large  and  complex  subject.  No 
such  absolute  concurrence  was  ever  known  in  a  church,  a 
denomination,  or  a  party,  on  any  theme.  And  if  they  unite 
on  all  main  points,  their  divergences  on  subordinate  particu- 
lars are  no  proof  whatever  of  the  error  of  their  whole 
system  of  belief,  and  will  never  be  held  to  be  such  by 
enlightened  and  candid  minds. 

After  having  endeavored  to  prejudice  his  readers  agftinst 
Millenarians  by  this  gust  of  misrepresentation,  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  state  the  points,  by  the  proof  of  which  he  propoB» 
to  overthrow  their  system.     He  says : 
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'^The  key-Btoneof  the  whole  system  is  the  pro-millennial  advent 
of  the  Saviour. 

**  1.  This  doctrine,  tested  by  the  Scriptures,  is,  in  iU  principu^ 
doubtful  and  uncertain ;  in  its  details  impossible. 

"  2.  Tested  by  history,  it  is  in  its  infancy  an  error ;  in  its  maturity, 
i  heresy. 

••8.  Tested  by  reason,  it  is  absurd. 

'<4.  Tested  by  the  universal  belief  of  the  church,  it  is  another 
goflpel. 

*»  5.  Tested  and  known  by  its  fruits,  it  is  *evil  only,  and  that  con- 
finuaUy.'  '*— Pp.  6,  6. 

The  doctrine  he  thus  denounces,  it  might  be  expected, 
were  his  mind  anything  but  a  chaos  of  confusion,  he  would 
now  proceed  to  overthrow,  by  verifying  the  points  which  he 
presents  as  proving  its  error.  Instead  of  that,  however,  he 
instantly  changes  the  theme,  and  directs  his  argument  to  a 
wholly  diflFerent  point,*  namely,  the  nearness  of  Christ's 
advent,  in  respect  to  which  there  is  probably  as  great  a 
diversity  of  views  among  Millenarians,  as  there  is  among 
Antimillenarians  in  respect  to  the  nearness  of  the  Millennium.- 
Thus  he  says : 

"The  interest  which  attaches  to  this  theory,  depends,  chiefly,  upon 
(hi  time,  mode,  and  concomitants  of  our  Lord's  second  advent  If  he 
is  to  come  immediately,  nay,  if  he  is  already  advancing,  so  that  the 
simnd  cfhis  chariot  wheels  is  heard  by  those  who  *  watch' for  his  ap- 
pearing ;  if  the  destruction  of  the  antichristian  nations,  and  the  con- 
flagration of  '  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein,'  is  [are]  at 
kmd,  ^at  the  very  doors,^  then  it  is  in  vain  for  Christians  to  labor  for 
die  conversion  of  the  world,  and  form  plans  having  reference  to  a 
remote  future." — P.  6. 

I  The  point  which  he  now  represents  as  chiefly  entitled  to 
attention,  thus  is,  not  whether  Christ's  advent  is  to  precede 
the  Millennium,  but  whether  it  is  immediately  to  take  place. 
And  how  does  he  deal  with  this  question  ?  Does  he  attempt 
to  demonstrate  that  Christ's  second  coming  is  not  nigh,  but 
at  the  distance  of  at  least  a  thousand  years  ?  Not  at  all. 
So  far  from  it,  he  turns  a  complete  somerset,  and  avers  that 
it  is-  a  question  of  the  greatest  moment  whether  his  advent 
is  to  precede  or  follow  that  period ;  and  that  the  evidence 
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on  the  two  sides  is  so  nearly  balanced,  that  no  one  can  show 
trtainly  whether  his  coming  is  to  take  place  before  or  after 
e  thousand  years  I 

'*  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  subject  assumes  great  practical  impor- 
tance ;  and  the  question  of  the  pre-millennial^  or  post  millennial  adwemi 
of  our  Saviour  takes  precedence  of  evert  other  that  oav  bb 

PRESENTED   TO    THE    PRESENT    GENERATION    OF   MEN  ;    fOF  CD  it    luUlgl 

the  destiny  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  earth  now  living.     Still,  tom 

QUESTION  CANNOT  BE  ANSWERED  BY  AN7  PARTY,  SO  AS  TO  SILEHOB 
OBJECTIONS  AND  ALLAY  FEARS.  ThB  NATURE  OF  PROPBSOT  VOE- 
BIDS   IT."— P.  6. 

He  thus  openly  declares  that  the  question,  whether  Christ's 
advent  is  near,  is  of  the  utmost  moment,  and  should  "  take 
precedence  of  every  other  that  can  be  presented  to  the  pre- 
sent generation ;"  and  still  assumes  that  it  is  involved  in 
so  much  obscurity,  that  no  one  can  answer  it  so  as  "to 
silence  objections  and  allay  fears;"  and  alleges  that  *'ihe 
nature  of  prophecy  forbids  it."    But  this,  in  the  first  place^ 
is  completely  to  vindicate  the  Millenarians  in  the  interest 
they  feel  on  the  subject.     If,  as  he  avers,  it  is  the  greatest 
question  that  can  engage  the   attention  of  men,  and  has 
higher  claims  than  any  other  to  their  earnest  consideration! 
Millenarians  are  certainly  justified  in  making  it  the  subject 
of  their  careful  and  conscientious  investigation ;  and  nezt^ 
if,  as  he  declares,  it  is  not  possible  so  clearly  to  prove  that 
Christ's  advent  is  not  to  take  place  before  the  Millenniom, 
but  that  Antimillenarians,  as  well  as  Millenarians,  will  con- 
tinue tQ,be  agitated  with  doubts  and  fears  respecting  it,  theiB. 
clearly  Millenarians  are  not  guilty  of  absurdity  or  fanatic 
in  yielding  to  the  evidence  that  his  coming  is  to  precede  i 
Jifillennium.     What,   then,   becomes  of  Professor   S.'s 
preaches  and  denunciations  of  them  for  entertaining 
belief?    What  a  subtle  perspicacity  he  displays  I    What    «^ 
nimbleness  of  faculties,  of  which  he  must  himself  behalf  u^m- 
aware,  that  he  can  thus  turn  round  and  fire  such  a  daeilx- 
ing  volley  against  his  own   party,    without  the  slightest 
consciousness  that  he  has   changed  sides;  but  borne   oo 
enthusiastically  in  the  conviction  that  he  is  making  a  resisf* 
less  onset  on  the  very  citadel  of  Millenarianism,  and  about 
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to  gain  a  crown  for  his  brow,  by  entering  '*  the  imminent 
deadly  breach!" 

He  proceeds  to  attempt  to  prove  that  "  the  nature  of  pro- 
phecy forbids"  any  certain  determination  whether  Christ's 
advent  is  to  precede  or  follow  the  Millennium;  but  un- 
fertanately  again  misses  his  theme,  and  employs  himself  in 
eDdeavoring  to  prove  a  wholly  diflferent  proposition.  Thus, 
lie  says: 

"  The  Hme  and  mode  of  the  fulfilment  of  predicted  events,  are  not 
lerealed  with  sufficient  certainty  and  definiteness  to- warrant  the 
repUaiion  of  our  present  conduct  with  reference  to  them.  God  never 
designed  to  make  prophecy  a  syllabus  of  history,  so  that  man  could 
resort  to  it,  as  to  the  table  of  contents  in  a  book,  and  read  the 
Important  events  of  each  succeeding  year." — P.  6. 

But  how  does  this  show  that  Christ's  second  coming  is 
not  to  take  place  before  the  Millennium?  How  does  it 
prove  the  proposition  he  alleges  it  to  demonstrate,  that 
from  the  nature  of  prophecy,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  second  coming  is  to  precede  or  follow  the  thou- 
aand  years  ?  What  an  exquisite  comprehension  he  exhibits 
of  the  point  be  affects  to  discuss  I    He  goes  on  : 

"  The  annals  of  past  ages  show  beyond  a  doubt,  that  neither  chro- 
nology, nor  the  exact  sequence  of  events,  were  [was]  known  to  the 
most  devoted  students  of  revelation  until  they  actually  occurred* 
8och  prescience  would  interfere  with  man's  free  agency,  and  reduce 
the  Divine  decrees  to  a  blind  fate.*^ — P.  6. 

But  how,  again,  does  this  prove  that  it  cannot  be  shown 
whether  Christ's  coming  is  to  precede  or  follow  the 
Millennium?  And  if  the  question  cannot  be  determined 
fipom  the  prophets,  how  is  it  that  Professor  Sanborn  main- 
tains, in  the  most  positive  form,  that  his  advent  is  not  to 
take  place  till  after  the  thousand  years  ?  Or  how  is  it  that 
he  is  justified  in  so  passionately  and  scornfully  denouncing 
Millenarians  for  entertaining  an  opposite  belief?  He  thus 
confounds  the  question  whether  Christ's  advent  is  to  be  pre- 
millennial  or  post-millennial,  with  the  wholly  dissimilar 
question,  whether  the  time  and  mode  of  events  are  so  clearly 
revealed,  as  *'  to  warrant  the  regulation  of  our  present  con- 
duct with  reference  to  them."    After,  however>  quoting  a 
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passage  from  Robert  Hall,  in  which  he  states  "that  pro- 
phecy is  not  intended  to  give  men  such  a  knowledge  of 
futurity  as  to  enable  the  most  sagacious  to  predict  future 
events,"  Professor  S.  quits  that  point,  and  returns  to  his  pro- 
position, that  the  nature  of  prophecy  forbids  the  determina- 
tion whether  Christ's  coming  is  to  precede  or  follow  the 
Millennium; 

"  If  this  view  of  prophecy  be  correct,  those  who  attempt  to  define 
exactly  the  time,  and  mode^  and  purposes  of  our  Lord^s  comingy  have 
assumed  false  principles  of  interpretation,  and  are  wrong  in  the 
essential  elements  of  their  theory.  A  large  majority  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  have  already  been  fulfilled.  The  mode  of  thttr 
fulfilment  shows  that  minute  specifications  of  time,  and  place,  and 
circumstances,  could  not  have  been  made  beforehand,  even  by  the 
prophets  themselves,  or  the  angels  who  desired  *  to  look  into  theia 
things  I'  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  the  Assyrian  king,  Judas  Iscarioti 
and  others,  all  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  God,  while  they  were  pursoiog 
their  own  selfish  ends.  With  the  prophetic  biographies  before  them, 
the  Jewish  saints  could  not  determine  the  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances of  their  several  actions,  till  their  course  was  run.  The 
destruction  of  particular  nations  and  cities  is  described  in  propheqr, 
with  all  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  contemporaneous  history; 
yet  neither  the  prophets  themselves,  nor  those  to  whom  their  mes- 
sages were  delivered,  knew  when  or  how  those  events  were  to  be 
accomplished." — P.  7. 

But  how,  if  it  be  so,  does  it  prove  that  the  nature  of 
prophecy  forbids  the  determination  whether  Christ's  advent 
is  to  be  before  or  after  the  thousand  years  ?  It  surely  does 
not  follow  from  the  fact,  that  the  exact  day  or  hour  when, 
and  the  precise  mode  in  which,  an  event  is  to  happen,  cannot 
be  determined  beforehand,  that  it  cannot  for  that  reason  be 
known  whether  it  is  to  take  place  before  or  after  the  thou- 
sand years  of  Christ's  reign  on  the  earth.  Professor  S., 
however,  assumes  that  the  priority  of  one  event  to  another 
cannot  be  known,  unless  the  precise  moment  is  known 
when  it  is  to  take  place,  the  exact  form  it  is  to  bear,  and  the 
circumstances  that  are  to  attend  it  1  But  what  can  be  more 
mistaken  and  absurd  ?  Was  it  not  known  to  Noah  that  th» 
flood  was  to  take  place  during  his  life,  before  the  exao^ 
moment  was  known  when  it  would  commence,  the  predso 
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form  it  was  to  assume,  or  the  circumstances  that  were  to 
attend  it  ?  Did  not  Abraham  know  that  his  posterity  were 
to  sojourn  a  long  time  in  Egypt  anterior  to  their  receiving 
the  land  of  Canaan  as  their  possession,  without  knowing  the 
exact  day  or  hour  when  they  were  to  go  into  Egypt,  the  inci- 
dents of  their  journey,  and  the  mode  of  their  life  there  ? 
Did  not  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  know  that  the  Israelites  were  to 
be  carried  captives  to  Babylon  anterior  to  the  fall  of  the 
Chaldean  empire,  without  knowing  the  hour  when  their 
captivity  was  to  commence,  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Euphrates,  or  the  incidents  that  ivere 
to  occur  on  their  march  ?  Did  not  the  apostles  know  from 
Christ's  predictions,  that  Jerusalem  was  to  be  captured,  and 
its  population  scattered  among  the  nations  before  tlie  gene- 
ration to  which  they  belonged  passed  away,  without  knowing 
the  exact  day  and  hour  when  the  city  was  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  its  conquerors  ?  Is  it  not  clearly  known  from  the 
Apocalypse,  that  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  second  woe,  are  to  precede  the  second  coming 
of  Ohrist,  without  its  being  known  what  the  exact  time  ia 
when  the  witnesses  are  to  be  slain,  and  the  second  woe  is 
to  end  ?  Professor  S.,  therefore,  not  only  fails  to  show  that 
the  nature  of  prophecy  forbids  a  determination  whether 
Christ's  advent  is  to  precede  or  follow  the  Millennium  ;  but 
he  founds  his  attempt  to  prove  it  on  the  assumption  that  the 
priority  of  one  event  to  another  cannot  be  known,  without 
knowing  the  exact  time  when  the  first  <Jf  the  events  is  to 
occur ;  which  is  altogether  mistaken  and  absurd. 

He  next  refers  to  a  number  of  prophecies  in  which  impor- 
tant events  are  foreshown,  without  a  specification  of  the 
exact  time  in  which  they  were  to  take  place ;  such  as  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer  to  our  first  parents  immediately  after 
the  fall,  and  the  promise  to  Abraham  of  a  seed  in  whom  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  But  how  do 
those  revelations  prove  the  point  he  affects  to  establish  by 
them,  that  "the  nature  of  prophecy  forbids"  such  predictions 
respecting  Christ's  second  coming,  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  determine  whether  his  advent  is  to  precede  or  follow  his 
reign  on  the  earth  of  a  thousand  years  ?  Is  there  the  slight- 
est connexion  between  the  two?  Is  the  fact  that  God  did 
not  in  some  instances  make  known  the  exact  time  when  the 
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events  he  revealed  were  to  take  place,  a  proof  that  he  could 
not  as  easily  have  revealed  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  as 
their  occurrence  itself?  Can  anything  be  more  apparent^ 
than  that  Professor  S.  had  become  completely  bewildered  in 
this  part  of  his  Essay,  and  was  drifting  in  the  open  sea  of 
declamation,  without  knowing  into  what  whirlpool  the  winds 
and  currents  were  bearing  him  ? 

The  last  step  in  his  argument  is  equally  irrelevant  and 
absurd,  in  which  he  alleges  the  predictions  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  Christ  is  to  be  a  King ;  that  he  is  to  destroy  the 
enemies  that  are  to  be  arrayed  against  him  at  his  second 
coming ;  that  he  is  to  reign  in  glory  at  Jerusalem ;  and  that 
the  Lord's  house  is  then  to  be  established  there  on  the  top  ct 
the  mountains ;  that  all  nations  are  to  flow  unto  it ;  and  that  • 
sacrifices  arc  again  to  be  offered,  as  proof  that  they  are  nol 
to  be  literally  fulfilled;  because,  as  he  mistakingly  and 
preposterously  asserts,  it  would  require  that  Christ  should 
be  just  such  a  conqueror  and  King  as  David  was,  and  that 
'Hhe  ceremonial  law  of  Moses,  and  the  first  dispensati<m 
with  all  its  imperfections,"  should  be  restored.  But  suppos- 
ing it  were  so,  what  has  that  to* do  with  the  point  which, he 
affects  to  establish  by  it?  How  does  it  prove  that  "the 
nature  of  prophecy  forbids"  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  advent  of  Christ  is  to  be  "  pre-millennial, 
or  post-millennial"  ?  Let  it  be  admitted,  as  he  asserts,  that 
the  Jews  misunderstood  many  of  the  prophecies ;  let  it  be 
conceded  that  Millenarians  are  mistaken  in  their  constmo* 
tion  of  the  predictions  which.  Professor  S.  himself  admits  and 
asserts — interpreted  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  expressed — foreshow  the  offering 
of  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Israel- 
ites— how  does  that  demonstrate  that  God  cannot  have  made 
such  a  revelation  of  Christ's  second  coming,  that  we  can 
know  whether  it  is  to  take  place  at  the  commencement  fxt 
the  close  of  the  Millennium  ?  Is  there  the  slightest  connex- 
ion between  them  ?  Can  anything  be  more  certain,  than 
that  Professor  S.  had  lost  compass  and  rudder,  and  was 
driving  he  knew  not  whither? 

So  much  for  his  rambling  harangue  upon  this  topic.  Not 
a  syllable  has  he  uttered  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  point 
which  he  professes  to  demonstrate. 
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We  have  not  space  to  respond  at  length  to  the  misrepre- 
sentations in  wbich  he  indulges  in  respect  to  the  views  Mil- 
tenarians  entertain  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and 
the  consequences  that  result  from  their  receiving  them  in 
their  grammatical  meaning.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  showing  that  the  assertions  and  representations  he  makes 
in  regard  to  their  literal  import,  and  the  necessity  of  spirit- 
ualizing them,  so  far  from  extricating  him  from  difficulty, 
involve  him  in  worse  embarrassment  far,  than  that  even 
which  he  fidsely  ascribes  to  Millenarianism. 

He  holds  and  avers  that  the  ancient  prophets,  if  literally 
interpreted,  teach  that  the  Israelites  are  to  be  restored  to 
their  land,  that  a  temple  is  to  be  erected  at  Jerusalem  to 
which  all  nations  are  to  resort,  and  that  animals  are  again  to. 
be  offered  in  sacrifice  there.  '*  We  are  shut  up  to  this,"  he 
laya,  "  if  we  refuse  to  give  a  spiritual  meaning  to  prophetic 
bmgoago ;"  &i^d  he  represents  a  spiritual  construction  as  ab- 
aolately  indispensable.  "  The  truth,"  he  affirms,  "  is,  a  lite- 
nl  version  is  impossible^'*  But  if  the  spiritualization  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  thus  imperatively  neces- 
auji  how  happens  it  that  neither  Professor  Sanborn,  nor 
any  one  else  who  holds  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  in 
that  manner,  has  been  able  to  define  clearly  what  that 
q>iritualization  is,  and  state  the  laws  on  which  it  proceeds  ? ' 
If  spiritualization  is  obligatory,  it  plainly  must  have  a  posi- 
tive and  definite  nature ;  and  that  nature  must  be  known, 
and  the  laws  also  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  or  the  pecu- 
liar meaning  which  it  unfolds,  is  evolved.  If  it  is  not  a 
positive  and  definite  thing,  if  it  is  a  mere  vague  shadow,  or 
&Qciful  sense  that  has  no  necessary  or  determinable  ground 
in  the  text,  how  can  the  ascription  to  the  text  of  such  a 
meaning  be  obligatory  ?  If  there  are  no  rules  by  which  it 
18  determined,  how  can  it  be  known  when  it  is  attained  ? 
How  can  it  be  anything  else  than  an  arbitrary  fiction? 
Why,  then,  is  it  that  Professor  S.  did  not  define  what  spirit- 
oalization  is,  and  give  the  laws  by  which  it  is  unfolded  ? 
Why  is  it  that  none  of  the  long  series  of  writers  who,  like 
lum,  assert  the  legitimacy  and  necessity  of  spiritualization, 
have  ever  given  any  formal  description  of  its  nature,  or 
presented  any  system  of  rules  by  which  the  distinctive 
meaning  it  ascribes  to  the  sacred  word,  is  to  be  developed 
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fix)m  it  ?  As  long  as  he  has  no  such  rules,  his  spiritualiza- 
tion  of  the  prophecies  must  be  the  work  of  mere  caprice ; 
and  his  assertion  that  they  must  be  spiritualized,  is  nothing 
else  than  an  assertion  that  their  grammatical  sense  must  be 
denied,  and  some  other,  no  matter  how  baseless,  ascribed  to 
them,  that  conjecture  or  whim  may  suggest. 

He  represents  it  as  infinitely  discreditable  to  God,  and  un- 
suitable to  man,  that  animals  should  be  oflTered  even  in  com- 
memoration of  Christ's  sacrifice,  at  the  period  to  which  these 
prophecies  refer.  He  exclaims :  "  How  sensuous !  how  low, 
creeping,  and  revolting  to  the  Christian  heart  are  such  litenJ 
versions  of  prophetic  language!"  But  if  to  ofFer  thenii 
although  enjoined  by  God,  were  thus  *'  sensuous,  low,  creep- 
ing, and  revolting  to  the  Christian  heart,"  how  can  it  be  that 
God  has  chosen  them,  as  Professor  S.  assumes  and  avers,  as 
symbols  of  spiritual  BSLcri&cea  that  are  then  to  be  offered? 
Would  God  select  acts  and  offerings  that  are  debasing  and 
necessarily  shock  and  revolt  the  renovated  heart,  as  the  most 
expressive  and  fit  representatives  of  a  pure  and  spiritual 
offering  that  is  then  to  be  presented  to  him  ?  Is  not  the  as- 
sumption itself  which  Professor  S.  makes,  and  the  imputa- 
tion it  virtually  casts  on  God,  revolting  to  the  Christian 
heart  ?  And  is  not  that  impeachment  of  Him,  with  which  it 
is  charged,  a  resistless  proof  of  its  error? 

But  if  the  offering  of  animal  sacrifices,  which  is  foretold 
in  the  prophecies,  is  to  be  spiritualized,  what  is  the  spiritual 
sacrifice  which  those  animal  offerings  represent?  To  spirit- 
ualize those  predictions,  is  not  simply  to  assert  that  their 
literal,  is  not  their  true  meaning.  It  must  involve  the 
ascription  to  them  of  some  specific  meaning.  Nor  is  it  sim- 
ply to  ascribe  to  them  some  specific  meaning  that  diffisn 
from  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  language  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  without  any  consideration  whether  that  mean- 
ing has  any  ground  in  a  resemblance  of  the  representative 
to  that  which  it  represents,  or  of  the  type  to  that  which  it 
typifies.  If  there  is  no  analogy  between  them ;  if  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  animal  sacrifices,  that  they  should 
any  more  signify  that  which  the  spiritualist  regards  them  as 
foreshowing,  than  anything  else  which  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  prefigure,  then  the  meaning  ascribed  to  them  hj 
the  spiritualist  must  be  wholly  the  work  of  caprice,  ai^ 
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arbitrary.  There  must,  therefore,  be  an  analogy  or  corres- 
pondence between  such  sacrifices  as  types  or  representatives, 
iDd  that  which  they  denote.  As  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal 
is  a  real  sacrifice  that  properly  signifies  the  sacrifice  of 
Ghrist|  that  which  is  held  to  be  the  spiritual  sacrifice  which 
it  represents,  must  also  be  a  real  spiritual  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
As  the  act  of  offering  the  animal  is  a  real  act  of  offering,  so 
the  spiritual  act  which  it  represents,  must  be  a  real  act  of 
ol&ring  a  spiritual  sacrifice.  And  as  the  animal  sacrifice 
was  representative  of  an  expiation  by  the  Redeemer,  so  the 
spiritual  sacrifice  yvhich  it  betokens,  must  be  an  expiation  by 
the  Eedeemer.  There  must  thus  be  throughout  a  correspon- 
dence of  the  one  with  the  other.  What,  then,  must  be  that 
expiatory  sacrifice  which  the  predicted  offering  of  animal 
Morifices  represents  ?  It  mus%  be  a  real  sacrifice,  an  expia- 
Uxtj  sacrifice,  a  spiritual  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  such  a  sacri- 
lioe  of  Christ :  for  there  surely  is  not  to  be  any  expiatory 
flicrifice  but  by  him.  As,  then,  it  is  not  to  be  bodily,  but 
mental  or  spiritual  merely,  what  can  it  be  but  the  offering 
of  Christ's  soul  afresh,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  sinners  I 
There  is  no  alternative  between  this  and  the  exhibition  of 
qnritualization  as  altogether  arbitrary  and  groundless.  If 
these  predictions  are  to  be  spiritualized,  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  construction  they  must  receive.  But  can  anything  be 
more  false,  derogatory  to  God,  or  revolting  to  the  Christian 
heart?  Such  is  the  abyss  of  error  and  absurdity  into  which 
Mr.  Sanborn's  spiritualizing  system  plunges  him. 
•  After  this  rambling  harangue,  in  which  he  accomplishes 
nothing  except  to  show  his  extreme  confusion  of  mind,  and 
discredit  the  cause  which  he  aims  to  advance,  he  proceeds  to 
his  second  proposition,  that  "  The  doctrine  of  the  pre-millen- 
nial  advent  of  Christ,  tested  by  history^  is,  in  its  origin,  an 
error ;  in  its  maturity,  a  heresy." — P.  13.  And  he  attempts 
to  sustain  this  charge,  first  by  a  senseless  tirade  against 
**  men  of  one  idea,"  iraposters  and  dupes ;  and  next  by  re- 
peating the  false  statements  and  malignant  accusations  of 
Jerome  and  other  patrons  of  asceticism  in  the  early  ages,  and 
the  inconsiderate  andT  discreditable  repetitions  of  those 
charges  by  Neander  and  other  historians. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  question  whether  the  doctrine 
of  the  pre-millennial  advent  of  Christ  is  true  or  not^  is  not 
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to  be  determined  by  the  accusations  with  which  hostile  and 
prejudiced  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Attempted 
to  blacken  Millenarians ;  nor  by  the  reproduction  and  sanc- 
tion of  those  charges  by  modern  writers.  The  truth  or  error 
of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  Scriptures. 
If  it  is  taught  by  them — the  malignant  insinuations,  the  fitbe 
charges,  the  brutal  abuse  of  such  a  ferocious  devotee  of 
monkery  and  relic  worship  as  Jerome,  cannot  prove  it  to  be 
false.  Jerome  applied  the  same  epithets  to  Yigilantius  and 
others  who  denounced  the  homage  of  saints  and  relics,  and 
charged  them  with  favoring  the  most  unbridled  sensualism 
and  profligacy,  because  they  denied  that  celibacy  was  obli* 
gatory,  maintained  that  the  cTergy  should  be  married,  and 
appealed  as  a  proof  of  it  to  the  fact  that  the  married  cleigy 
were  distinguished  for  their  «rirtuous  lives,  while  nobody  be- 
lieved in  the  chastity  of  the  celibates,  Epist  Ix.  adv.  IHgi- 
lantium.  And  the  Catholic  writers  of  every  succeeding  agD 
to  the  present  time,  have  heaped  similar  charges  on  all  who 
have  dissented  from  their  asceticism  and  superstitioni  and 
denounced  their  profligate  manners.  Thus  the  Paulieiaitf; 
the  Albigenses,  the  Waldenses,  and  the  Protestants  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  three  centuries  that  followed,  were 
represented  by  their  antagonists  of  the  apostate  church,  as 
maintaining  the  most  immoral  and  licentious  doctrines,  and 
addicted  to  the  most  unrestrained  indulgence  of  their  appe- 
tites. Those  assertions  were  uttered  by  writers  of  the  same 
class  as  those  who  originated  and  have  repeated  the  chaiga 
by  which  Professor  S.  alleges  "  history"  brands  the  doctrine* 
of  Christ's  pre-millennial  advent  as  an  error  and  a  heresy. 
But  does  that  sort  of  history  prove  that  the  doctrines  of 
those  faithful  witnesses  and  martyrs  of  Jesus  were  in  their 
origin  an  error,  and  in  their  maturity  a  heresy?  Just  as 
much  as  the  prejudiced  misrepresentations  and  brutal  calom* 
nies  of  Jerome,  and  those  who  have  repeated  his  false  state- 
ments, prove  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre-milleanial 
advent  is  such  an  error  and  heresy.  The  cases  are  peifiMt 
parallels ;  and  if  it  were  a  consummate  wrong  to  try  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus,  by  th^  filiS 
and  abusive  testimony  of  their  enemies  respecting  them,  in- 
stead of  the  Bible,  from  which  they  are  drawn  ;  it  is  an  eqoil 
wrong  and  outrage  to  try  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-millennni 
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•drent  of  Christ,  by  the  calumnies  by  which  its  enemies 
hftTe  endeavored  to  blacken  and  crush  those  who  have 
hdd  it,  in  place  of  the  Scriptures  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Li  the  next  place,  he  alleges  that  "  history"  represents  the 
doetrine  as  a  fable  or  error,  derived  from  the  Jews  in  contra- 
dbftin^on  from  the  Scriptures.     He  asks : 

''What  does  history  teach  respecting  the  doctrine  we  are  now  dia- 
e—ing !  It  plainly  and  nneqnivocally  affirms  that  it  originated  with 
dm  Jews  and  Jndaizing  Christians ;  that  it  was  a  part  of  *tiie  false 
and  exaggerated  notions  of  the  Jews  respecting  their  Messiah." — P.  18. 

By  the  assertion  that  it  originated  with  the  Jews  and 
Jndaizing  Christians,  and  was  a  part  of  their  false  and 
exaggerated  notions  respecting  their  Messiah,  he  means  that 
it  was  invented  or  fabricated  by  them,  and  was  drawn  frt>m 
tfiem  by  those  who  held  it,  instead  of  being  founded  on  the 
taachings.of  the  Bible.  And  he  alleges  several  expressions 
ftom  Neander  to  give  confirmiation  to  this  representation. 
To  ihis^  however,  we  answer,  first^  that  if  history  makes  any 
soeh  assertion,  it  is  a  sheer  misrepresentation.  There  is  not 
a  shadow  of  ground  to  sustain  it.  Their  doctrine  respecting 
the  thousand  years  was  founded  by  Papias,  Justin  Martyr, 
Imueus,  Tertullian,  and  Lactantius,  expressly  and  exclusively 
oa  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  are  now  alleged  by  Millenarians  as 
teaching  it ;  and  that,  moreover,  is  expressly  admitted  by 
their  great  opponents,  Origen,  Dionysius,  and  Jerome,  whose 
whole  discussions  on  the  subject  show  in  the  clearest  light 
that  the  question  between  them  was  a  mere  question  respect- 
ing the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the 
Apocalypse,  chap,  xx.,  and  Isaiah  Ixv.,  Ixvi.  They  do  not 
utter  the  remotest  hint  that  the  doctrine  was  a  figment 
dimwn  from  the  Jews,  or  founded  in  any  measure  on  their 
traditions  or  authority.  Origen,  Dionysius,  and  Jerome, 
moreover,  openly  acknowledge  that  it  is  actually  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  if  they  are  interpreted  according  to 
iheir  literal  meaning;  and  that  the  method  by  which  they 
expunged  it  firom  the  sacred  page,  was,  by  the  ascription  of  a 
figurative  or  spiritual  sense  to  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
reauirection,  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  reign  of  the  saintBy  and 
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the  oontmoanoe  and  multipUcatioQ  of  the  race  in  the  natozal 
life  during  that  reign.  The  only  writings  indeed  that  have 
a  Jewish  tinge,  with  which  the  Christians  of  Egypt,  Carthage^ 
and  Asia  Minor  had  any  acquaintance,  were  the  book  of 
Enoch,  and  the  4th  of  Ezra,  which,  though  written  before 
the  Christian  era,  were  interpolated  by  Christian  writers;  and 
the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Sybilline  Oracles,  and  other  woda 
of  the  kind,  whidi  were  written  after  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  and  drew  their  doctrine  of  the  Millenniom  from 
their  teachings  and  the  Apocalypse.    Thus  Gieseler  sajyB : 

^  In  the  character  of  the  spurious  writiDgs  of  this  period  **—&• 
•ecoDd  oentuiy — *^  we  can  trace  the  peculiar  features  of  the  $gti 
their  purpose  beiog  either  to  encourage  the  penecuted,  or  to  eoariaei 
the  unbeHering,  and  not  unfrequently  to  give  the  tancUan  of  aniifMUg 
to  ihs  tenets  of  a  particular  sect.  In  this  way  the  old  Bfmtkm 
writings  of  the  Jews  were  interpolated  by  the  Christians,  as  the  book 
of  .£^»ocA,andihebookof  ^zra/  and  others  were  new  maiu|^iKlKiNl^ 
as  the  Testament  of  the  Tvttlve  PatriarchSy  the  Ascension  of  IsM^ 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  Of  a  different  character  wen  tlM 
boofai  of  Hystaspesy  and  the  Sybilline  Prophecies,  which,  as  wiD  if 
ike  Acts  of  Pilate^  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  intended  for  the 
Heathen. 

'^  In  all  these  works,  the  belief  in  the  Millennium  is  so  evident,  Ast 
no  one  can  heritate  to  consider  it  as  universal  in  an  age,  whia 
certainly  such  motives  as  it  offered  were  not  unneoeasary  to  an- 
mate  men  to  suffer  for  Christianity.  This  belief  rested  memfy  «a 
the  hook  of  RcvxLATioir.  The  Millennium  was  represented  as  lbs 
great  Sabbath  which  was  very  soon  to  begin,  and  to  be  ndi«ed  ia 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." — ^Yol.  i.,  pp.  99, 100. 

The  doctrine  thus,  instead  of  being  derived  by  the  ohuiek 
from  the  Jevrs  and  Judaistic  teachers,  in  contradistinoikii 
from  the  Scriptures,  was  drawn  solely  from  the  Old  aad 
New  Testament,  and  chiefly  from  the  Apocalypae ;  and  die 
traces  of  it  which  exist  in  the  uninspired  Jewish  wxitisigi 
were  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  and  interpolated  into  then 
by  Christians  of  the  second  century  probably ;  and  the  odMT 
q>uriou8  writings  ourrent  in  that  century,  that  indioate  Ai 
belief  of  the  Millennium,  were  fiibricated  by  ChriatiaDS^  ute 
had  already  derived  the  doctrine  from  the  Apooa^rpae  a0d 
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Jtmih.  The  pretenoe,  then,  that  it  was  originated  by  Jews, 
tad  waa  a  fiction^  instead  of  being  founded  on  the  word  of 
Ood,  la  entirely  groundless,  and  a  most  inexcusable  mis* 
vepresentation. 

But  next;  neither  Eusebius  nor  Neander,  to  whom  Pro- 
flwor  S.  xeferSy  presents  any  evidence  that  the  doctrine  was 
a  Jewish  fiibrication,  instead  of  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures. 
Bosebiufl^  in  place  of  uttering  any  such  hint,  says  expressly 
ihtt  Papias  himself  relates  that  he  drew  the  incidents  whid^ 
ha  narrates,  and  the  doctrines  he  teaches,  firom  the  testimony 
of  men  who  had  heard  the  apostles;  and  states  in  respect  to 
the  doctrine  Papias  held,  "that  there  shall  be  a  thousand 
yean  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  wherein  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  shall  corporeally  subsist  upon  the  earth — this 
opinion  I  suppose  he  was  led  into  by  misunderstanding  the 
SfdthKcal  narratives;  and  for  want  of  seeing  into  those 
tidnga  which  they  spoke  mystically  and  in  figures.    For  he 
was  a  man  of  no  great  capacity,  as  may  be  conjectured  jQrom 
Ui  writings."    And  he  adds,  that  he  was  the  means  of  lead- 
Og  a  large  number  of  the  writers  who  c&me  after  him,  to 
adopt  that  doctrine,  instead  of  their  having  drawn  it  from 
Jewish  tradition.    He  says,  "7et  he  gave  occasion  to  a  great 
many  ecclesiastical  writers  after  him  to  be  of  the  same 
Ofttnion,  who  respected  the  antiquity  of  the  man" — that  is, 
lua  having   lived   so  near  the  age  of  the  aposUea — "as 
Imueus  and  the  rest  who  have  maintained  that  opinion." 
H.  E.  Book  iil  chap,  xxxix.    The  earliest  historian  who 
qwaks   on  the   subject,  thus  represents  Papias,  the  first 
Christian  writer  who  advances  the  doctrine,  as  founding  it 
wholly  on  the  teachings  of  the  aposties,  and  affirms  that  he 
was  wmfmtrm  in  a  measure  the^cause  that  Iren^eus  and  other 
MiHenarians  adopted  it;  not  tiiat  it  was  borrowed  by  them 
from  the  Jews.    His  representation,  however,  that  it  was 
thiongh  the  influence  of  Papias  in  a  measure,  that  Irenaeus 
and  others  received  the  doctrine,  is  doubdess  a  Tnistake,  as 
thflj  do  not  refer  to  Papias  as  their  authority  fi^r  it,  but 
avow  and  maintain  it  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures. 

Nor  does  Neander  offer  any  proof  that  the  doctrine  was 
borrowed  firom  the  Jews,  instead  of  being  taken  firom  the 
Apocalypee ;  although  he  alleges  that  many  seized  an  image 
whioh  had  passed  over  to  them  firom  the  Jewi^  ''on  idea^a 
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MtUennuil  reign^  which  the  Messiah  was  to  set  up  at  the  end 
of  the  whole  earthly  course  of  the  world,  when  all  the 
righteous  of  all  times  should  live  together  in  holy  com- 
munion."  Instead,  he  quotes  Psalm  xc.  4 :  "  For  a  thousand 
years  are  in  thy  sight  as  yesterday ;"  and  the  &ct  that  ihe 
world  was  created  in  six  days,  as  the  ground  on  which  they 
founded  it,  and  alleges  Barnabas  as  his  authority ;  who,  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  it  as  a  Jewish  tradition  or  £Etncy,  allqpet 
it  as  taught  in  the  declaration  in  Exodus,  that  God  created 
all  things  in  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh ;  and  in  Aid 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  a  thousand  years  are  as  yesterday. 
His  language 


**  In  the  beginning  of  the  creation  he  makes  mention  of  the  Sib* 
bath.  And  God  made  in  six  days  the  works  of  his  hands^  and 
he  finished  them  on  the  seventh  day,  and  he  rested  the  seventh  iaf 
and  sanctified  it.  Consider,  my  children,  what  this  signifies,  keJUnUkti 
them  in  six  days.  The  meaning  of  it  is  this :  that  in  six  thonaaad 
years  God  will  briog  all  things  to  an  end.  For  with  him  one  dij  k 
a  thousand  years,  as  he  himself  tesUfieth ;  behold  this  day  shall  be  » 
a  thousand  years.  Therefore,  children,  in  six  days,  that  is,  in  n 
thousand  years,  shall  all  things  be  accomplished.  And  rested  Iki 
seventh  day.  He  meaneth  this  :  that  when  his  Son  shall  come  and 
abolish  the  season  of  the  wicked  one,  and  judge  the  ungodly,  and  shall 
change  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  then  he  shall  gloriotnly 
rest  on  that  seventh  day.^ — Chapter  xv.  Wake's  Translation. 

Barnabas  thus,  whether  correct  in  his  interpretations  or 
not^  founds  the  doctrine  wholly  on  the  word  of  God,  not  on 
Jewish  opinions.  That  the  Jews  put  such  a  construction  on 
those  or  any  other  passages,  he  utters  not  the  faintest  inti- 
mation. To  assert  that  he  borrowed  it  from  the  Jews,  in- 
stead of  the  Scriptures,  is,  therefore,  not  only  vrithoatpioo^ 
but  against  the  most  palpable  fieicts. 

Nor  has  any  other  writer  produced  any  evidence  that  the 
doctrine  was  originated  by  Jewish  speculation  or  fancy,  in 
contradistinction  from  being  derived  from  the  sacred  woid. 
The  notion  that  that  was  its  origin,  though  advanced  by  a 
number  of  authors,  is  altogether  groundless.  There  is  as  in- 
disputable and  ample  evidence  that  it  was  held  by  those 
who  taught  it  in  die  first  three  centuries,  exclusively  as  a 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of  Isaiah  and  the  Bevehp 
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lion,  as  there  is  that  any  t>ther  doctrine  which  they  held 
was  believed  by  them  solely  because  it  is  taught  in  the 
Mored  word.    Thus  Dr.  Whitby  says — 

*  It  was  received  not  only  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Church  by 
Bqpias^  Jastin,  Irensus,  Nepos,  Appollioarios,  Methodius,  but  also 
11  the  west  and  south  by  Tertnllian,  Cyprian,  Victorinus,  Lac- 
tntius,  and  Severus,  and  by  the  first  Nioene  Council  These  men 
tso^t  this  doctrine  not  as  doctors  only,  but  as  witnesses  of  the  tra- 
ditbn  which  they  had  received  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
wkich  was  taught  them  by  the  elders,  the  disciples  of  Christ  They 
fnismd  to  ground  it  upon  numerous  and  manifest  testimcnies  both 
sf  iks  Old  and  New  Testaments^  and  speak  of  them  as  texts  which 
wmdd  admit  no  other  meaning.^ 

Professor  Sanborn  still  further  alleges  that; "  history" 
^plainly  and  unequivocally  affirms,"  "that  it  was  earthly 
and  sensual  in  its  character,  and  always  productive  of  licen- 
tiovisness  and  fanaticism." — Pp.  18,  14.  This  charge,  over 
which  he  seems  to  gloat,  is  not  only  equally  mistaken,  but 
leooils  on  himself  with  a  fatal  force,  inasmuch  as  he  holds 
file  identical  belief  respecting  the  Millennium,  which  he 
makes  the  ground  of  the  imputation  of  licentiousness  to 
them. 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  proof  in  the  early  writers,  that 
those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre-millennial 
advent,  were  led  by  it  into  licentiousness  or  &naticism ;  or 
that  they  were  addicted  in  any  measure  to  sensuality. 
There  is  no  intimation  in  Eusebius  that  that  was  the  effect 
of  the  doctrine  on  Papias,  Irenaeus,  and  the  others  who 
adopted  it,  or  their  followers.  There  is  no  intimation  in 
Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Nepos,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lac- 
taotius,  or  any  other  Millenarian,  that  it  authorized,  or  led 
to  licentiousness.  There  is  no  allegation  by  Origen,  Dio- 
nysius,  Jerome,  or  Augustine — the  great  opposers  of  the 
doctrine — that  those  who  held  it  were  prompted  by  it,  or 
were  addicted  to  fanaticism  and  profligacy.  No  proof  is 
allied  by  Neander,  whom  Professor  S.  quotes,  that  even 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Montanists  was  the  result  ^in  any  mea- 
sure of  their  belief  respecting  the  Millennium.  Instead,  he 
expressly  refers  it  to  their  persuasion  that  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  still  continued,  and  to  be  oon- 
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tmued  in  the  church,  and  thai  Montanus  and  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  his  associates  and  foDowers  had  tiie 
prophetic  Spirit  Nor  does  he  allege  any  proof,  or  utler 
an  intimation,  that  they  were  demoralized  bj  their  fisdth; 
or  chargeable  in  any  manner  with  addiction  to  sensualism. 
So  fitr  from  it,  he  represents  them  as  prompted  by  thttr 
religious  belief  to  watchfulness  and  self-denial,  and  witk- 
drawment  fit>m  worldly  hopes,  and  as  eminently  ezeni* 
plary  and  holy  in  their  lives.    Thus  he  says — 

**  MoDtanus  belonged  to  the  class  of  men  in  whom  the  first  gknr 
of  conversion  begat  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  woild.  We 
should  remember  that  he  lived  in  a  conntry  where  the  expeolite 
that  the  Church  should  finally  enjoy  in  the  theatre  of  its  soffiBriagi, 
the  earth  itself,  previous  to  the  end  of  all  things — a  millennhim  of 
victcmous  dominion — the  expectation  of  a  final  millennial  nign  of 
Christ  on  earth  particularly  prevailed,  and  where  various  pictavsa  d 
an  enthusiastio  imagination  representing  the  character  of  this 
approaching  Kingdom  were  floating  among  the  people.  The  timeip 
which  he  appeared — either  during  those  catastrophes  of  natmre  wbUk 
led  to  the  tumultuary  attacks  ot  the  populace  on  the  Chris(iasS|  or 
during  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aureiiiia-^ 
was  altogether  suited  to  promote  such  an  excitement  of  feeling,  and 
such  a  direction  of  the  imagination." 

^  He  fell  into  certain  states  of  extatic  transport,  in  which,  no  loi^ 
master  of  his  own  consciousness,  and  made  the  blind  organ,  as  he 
fimcied,  of  a  higher  spirit,  he  foretold  in  oracular  mjrstical  expn^ 
sions  the  approach  of  new  persecutions  ;  exhorted  the  diriiUane  to  a 
li/eofuoKst  Biom  austxritt,  and  to  an  undaunted  con/estUm  ofikdr 
faith;  extolled  the  hleseedneee  of  ths  marttr's  crown,  and  ehargei 
the  faitl^l  to  stake  every  thing  to  win  it.  He  announced  the  judg^ 
ments  impending  over  the  persecutors  of  the  Church,  the  aeeoad 
coming  of  Christ,  and  the  approach  of  the  millennial  reign,  the  hi^ 
piness  <^  which  he  set  forth  in  the  most  attractive  colors.  Kml^, 
he  claimed  to  be  considered  as  a  prophet  sent  in  behalf  of  the  whds 
Church,  as  an  inspired  reformer  of  the  whole  Church  life.  Ths 
Christian  Church  was  to  be  elevated  by  him  to  a  higher  siags  |f 
practical  petfection.  A  loftier  system  of  Christian  morals^  \>eOttiag 
itM  maturity,  was  to  be  revealed  through  him  ;  he  appealed  to  ChrisA 
promise  that  he  would  by  the  Holy  Spirit  make  known  things  mhiA 
the  men  of  those  times  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  understand." 
—Hist  of  Church,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  513, 614. 

He  represents  the  associates  and  followers  of  Montanns 
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ibo^  as  holding  the  same  views,  and  urging  the  ohurch  to  a 
fpmXfft  strictness  of  life.    He  says — 

^Tliey  hint  at  the  Dear  approach  of  a  new  order  of  things — ^the 
Cosl  sepuation  which  was  to  be  brought  about  by  Christ  himself-— 
sad  the  millennial  Kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  him  on  the  earth.  •  • 
Ihe  God  who  had  determined  to  bring  about  the  great  judgment, 
eaDad  on  them  by  his  voice  in  the  new  prophets,  to  prepare  them- 
ssivea  for  it  by  a  atrieter  life,  so  that  the  Lord,  at  his  second  coming, 
iriuch  was  near  at  hand,  might  find  them  well  provided  and  waiting. 
With  this  expectation  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  stood  in- 
tinaidy  connected,  the  contempt  of  life  and  of  all  earthly  thinye  to 
tks  spirit  of  the  prophets  called  men:*—T.  515. 


The  Montanists  were  thus  distinguished  for  the  purity  of 
their  morals,  and  though  tinged  in  a  measure  with  asceticisoi, 
il  was  not  of  the  debased  and  &natical  cast,  that  began  to 
pverail  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  and  often  ended  in  extreme 
dtonoralization.     Neander  says — 

**  Now  an  ascetic  spirit  of  this  sort — (relating  to  celibacy) — ^is  else- 
wliare  usually  coupled  with  ignorance  of  the  marriage  state,  as  a  form 
iir  the  realization  of  the  highest  good ;  and  this  ignorance  is  usually 
based  on  a  sensuous  and  barely  outward  conception  of  this  relation. 
Bat  Montanism  united  with  this  ascetic  tendency,  a  conception  of  the 
■arriage  institution  directly  opposed  to  the  one  just  mentioned.  We 
ne  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  Christian  spirit  manifested  in  Mon- 
tanism by  the  prominence  it  gives  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  in  that 
IMP  (^  it  tehich  was  first  clearly  suggested  by  Christianity^ — as  a 
ffkriiual  union  consecrated  by  Christ,  of  two  individuals,  separated 
hy  aex,  in  one  common  life.  The  Montanists  held,  therefore,  that  the 
nBgiooB  consecration  of  such  a  union  was  a  matter  of  the  highest 
■mnent ;  they  reckoned  it  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  a  truly 
Christian  marriage,  that  it  should  be  concluded  in  the  Church  in  the 
aame  of  Christ.  A  marriage  otherwise  contracted  was  looked  upon 
by  them  as  an  unlawful  connection.  Regarding  the  institution  in 
this  Hght,  it  followed  again,  that  Montanism  would  allow  of  no  second 
wmrriage  after  the  death  of  the  first  husband,  or  the  first  wife,  for 
marriage  being  an  indissoluble  union  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  flesh 
akme,  was  destined  to  endure  beyond  the  grave.^ — ^VoL  i.,  p.  522. 

Such  were  the  eminently  pure  morals;  such  the  self- 
denying  principles  of  the  numerous  body  of  Christians  whom 
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Professor  Sanborn  attempts  to  brand  with  the  charge  of 
sensualism  and  profligacy :  and  it  is  in  refetence  to  this  verj 
picture  drawn  by  the  pen  of  Neander,  that  he  asserts  thai 
"  this  author  xmiformly  represents  Millenarianism  as  a  heresy 
attended  with  the  gross  ideas  of  a  Mohammedan  heaven.'* 
We  leave  our  readers  to  judge  what  estimate  is  to  be  formed 
of  his  morals  1 

But  if  there  are  no  intimations  in  these  ancient  writeii 
that  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre-millenniil 
advent  were  chargeable  with  sensualism,  how  is  it  that 
Neander  asserts  that  the  doctrine,  as  taught  by  Papias,  bad 
the  effect  '*  to  foster  among  Christians  the  taste  for  a  groM 
sensual  happiness,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  to  give  birth  among  the  educated  heathens  to  numy 
a  prejudice  against  Christianity  7^  The  answer  is,  he  founds 
diat  representation  on  a  passage  in  Origen,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  greatly  misrepresents  Millenarianism,  and  on  the  other, 
he  as  grossly  misunderstands.  It  is  the  following,  according 
to  the  Latin  translation,  which  gives  with  sufficient  acoit- 
racy  the  sense  of  the  original.  Omnium  enim  est  absurdis- 
simum  dicere,  prsBclaris  facinoribus  prsestare  divitias  et 
corporis  sanitatem :  cui  nefariss  doctrinsB  affixi  nonnulli  credi- 
derunt,  fore  ut  excitatis  corporibus,  in  vitam  reduces  joz^ 
primas  illas  promissiones  edamus  hos  et  illos  cibos  et  biba- 
mus :  aliqui  ut  liberos  etiam  quseramus.  Hsec  si  ad  ethniooi 
pervenerint  magnum  stoliditatis  et  sti^ltitiaB  probrum  Chris- 
tianismo  affingent,  cum  meliora  sentiunt  a  fide  alieoL 
Selecta  in  Psal.,  Op.  tom.  ii.,  p.  670.  "  It  is  of  all  things 
the  most  absurd  to  say  that  riches  and  health  are  of  greatw 
worth  than  excellent  deeds ;  conformably  to  which  nebrioos 
doctrine  some  think  that  it  will  befit  us  after  our  resurrectk»| 
according  to  the  primeval  promises,  to  eat  and  drink  this 
and  that  food,  and  some  to  procreate  children.  These 
opinions,  if  made  known  to  the  Gentiles,  would  fix  the 
stigma  of  stupidity  and  folly  on  Christianity,  since  the  senti* 
ments  those  alien  from  the  Faith  entertain  are  more  just"  In 
the  passage  of  which  this  is  a  continuation,  he  had  stated 
that  if  the  laws  of  God  are  to  be  obeyed  because  of  the 
blessings  of  health  and  prosperity  that  result  from  obe- 
dience, then  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  external  merely,  and 
good  actions  are  not  good  in  themselves,  but  only  as  means 
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to  an  end,  and  that,  consequently,  riches  and  the  health  of 
the  body  are  of  greater  worth  than  justice,  holiness,  piety,, 
and  all  the  great  and  illustrious  acts  of  religion;  which  he 
lays  none  can  maintain,  but  such  as  know  nothing  of  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  and  preifer  to  it  the  gross  and  the  low ;  and 
it  18  in  exemplification  of  this  sentiment,  that  he  utters  the 
passage  we  have  translated. 

We  remark  in  regard  to  it,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  does 
not  utter  it  as  a  description  of  the  manners  or  morals  of  those 
to  whom  he  refers,  but  simply  as  expressing  what  he  deemed 
the  character  of  their  notion  of  the  rewards  that  are  to  be 
conferred  on  the  obedient  after  the  resurrection.  There  is  not 
a  hint  in  it,  that  those  whom  he  represents  as  holding  the 
doctrine  which  he  states,  were  addicted  to  sensuality.  It  is 
of  their  faith  that  he  speaks,  not  of  their  manners.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  he  alludes  to 
Hillenarians  exclusively,  for  he  does  not  mention  them  by 
name.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  referred  to  all  who  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  he  inter- 
preted spiritually,  and  assumed  that  they  who  held  it,  implied 
that  they  who  were  raised  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have 
corporeal  appetites  somewhat  like  those  of  the  present  life. 
In  the  third  place,  if  he  referred  exclusively  to  Millenarians, 
he  wholly  misrepresents  them  in  intimating  that  they  held 
that  the  rewards  of  obedience  in  the  future  life  are  to  be 
altogether  external ;  and  that  riches  and  bodily  health  are  of 
greater  excellence  than  uprightness,  holiness,  piety,  and  the 
TiriouB  exercises  of  religion.  No  such  sentiment  was  held 
by  Millenarians  of  that  age.  He  does  not  indeed  directly 
lay  that  they  held  such  a  doctrine.  He  only  avers  that  it  is 
implied  in  the  notion  that  the  commands  of  God  are  to  be 
obeyed  in  order  to  gain  mere  external  blessings,  such  as 
health,  and  an  abundance  of  the  gifts  that  are  needed  to  sup- 
ply our  corporeal  wants.  And,  finally,  it  is  not,  and  was 
not,  a  doctrine  of  Millenarians,  that  those  who  are  to  be 
raised  from  the  dead,  are  to  be  raised  with  natural  bodies, 
that  are  to  need  food,  nor  that  they  are  again  to  marry  and 
have  children. 

Origen  implies,  indeed,  in  another  passage  that  we  are  to 
quote,  that  the  opinion  was  not  conmion  to  all  Millenarians^ 
that  there  were  to  be  marriages  and  births  after  the  resurreo* 
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tion ;  that  he  meant  it  of  the  risen  saints,  indeed,  is  not  per- 
fectly dear,  though  possible;  but  diat  that  was  the  belief 
only  of  some.  There  are  no  proofi,  howerer,  nor  probabilitioi 
that  any  of  them  entertained  that  nnscriptnral  and  absmd 
belie£ 

It  is  expressly  affirmed  by  TertuUian  that  the  joys  and  re- 
wards of  the  glorified  saints  after  their  resurrection  are  to  be 
of  a  spiritual  nature.  Hanc  dicimus  ezcipiendis  resurrectifMie 
Sanctis  et  refovendis  omnium  bonorum  utique  sptritalhm 
oopia,  in  compensationem  eorum  quae  in  seculo  vel  despeximu^ 
▼di  amisimus  a  deo  prospectam ;  siquidem  et  justum,  et  deo 
dignum  illuc  quoque  exsultare  famulos  ejus^  nbi  sunt  el 
afflicti  in  nomine  ipsius.  "  This  we  say  God  revealed — thai 
the  saints  are  to  be  raised  fix>m  the  dead,  and  refreshed  with 
an  abundance  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  in  compensation  fiir 
those  things  which  in  this  life  we  either  disregarded  or  Ioal| 
inasmuch  as  it  is  just  and  worthy  of  Him  that  his 
should  triumph  there,  where  they  have  suffered  for  his  i 

Lactantius  also  distinguishes,  in  the  most  spedfio  mauMTp 
between  the  nations  who  are  then  to  live  in  the  natmal 
body,  and  the  risen  saints,  and  represents  that  it  is  the  fonaer 
who  are  to  have  ofbpring. 

^  They  who  shall  then  be  alive  in  the  body,  shall  not  die,  fast 
daring  the  thousand  years  shall  generate  a  countless  mnltitiide ;  and 
their  offspriDg  shall  be  holy  and  dear  to  Qod,  But  they  who  an 
raised  from  the  dead  shall  reign  over  the  liviog,  as  judges.  The  wm- 
tions,  indeed,  are  not  to  be  altogether  exterminated,  but  some  are  to 
be  left,  at  the  victory  of  Qod,  that  they  may  be  triumphed  oner  by 
the  righteous,  and  reduced  to  perpetual  subjection.  At  tl^  same 
time,  also,  the  prince  of  the  demons,  who  is  the  great  contriver  of  afl 
evil,  will  be  bound  in  chains,  and  will  be  imprisoned  daring  the 
thousand  years  of  the  heavenly  empire,  when  rigfateoosnen  k  to 
reign  in  the  world,  that  he  may  not  work  any  evil  against  the  peopb 
ofGod.'** 


•  Tom  qui  enint  in  eorporibiis  vivi,  non  morientor ;  sed  per  eosdcm  mtt% 
annot  infinitam  moltitudiiiem  generabnnt ;  et  erit  soboles  eomm  tanete  «l 
Deo  oars.  Qui  autem  ab  inferii  sofeitabnntiu;  ii  pmenmt  viventibiit  vehl 
judieea  Oentet  vero  non  aztingoeatar  omnino;  sed  qiuedam  raliaqiMBtK 
in  victoriam  Dei ;  ut  trimnphentor  i  jnstii^  ao  sobjngentiir  perpeUa 
servitnti     Sob  idem  tempos  etiam  prineepe  dnnommi,  qui  est  i 
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He  thus  expressly  teaches  that  it  is  those  who  are  to  be 
•fite  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  who  are  to  multiply,  not 
die  risen  saints ;  and  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  appears  that 
diat  was  not  the  belief  of  the  whole  body  of  Millenarians. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  paragraph  fix>m  Origen,  therefore, 
to  justify  Neander  in  asserting  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
ICUenninm  had  the  effect  "  to  foster  among  Christians  a  tQ^ 
to  a  groas  sensnal  happiness,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
die  gospel,  and  to  give  birth  among  the  educated  heathens  to 
Biany  a  prejudice  against  Christianity."  It  is  %  construction 
iriudi,  in'his  excessive  disposition  to  philosophize  in  regard 
to  the  eflEbcts  which  doctrines  and  opinions  exert,  he  has  put 
OB  die  passage  which  not  only  is  not  required  by  its  state- 
aenta^  but  which  they  will  not  bear. 

Bat  Qrigen,  in  another  passage,  expressly  represents  those 
aa  senaoal  who  held  the  doctrine  to  which  he  here  refers : — 

**  Some,  therefore,  shunning,  as  it  were,  the  labor  of  under- 
standing the  divine  law,  looking  at  its  mere  surface,  and 
devoted  chiefly  to  their  pleasures  and  lusts — disciples  of  the 
mere  letter — hold  that  the  promises  in  respect  to  the  future 
life  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  corporeal  gratifications  and  luxuries ; 
and  therefore  they  desire  again  after  the  resurrection  such 
fleshly  bodies  that  they  may  eat  and  drink,  and  that  they 
may  have  the  power  of  doing  everything  that  is  proper  to 
flesh  and  blood — not  following  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle 
Flatil  respecting  the  resurrection  of  a  spiritual  body.  To 
tins  some  add,  as  a  consequence,  that  marriage-unions,  and 
procreations  of  children,  are  to  take  place  after  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  £Emcying  to  themselves  that  Jerusalem,  the  earthly  city, 
li  to  be  rebuilt ;  that  precious  stones  are  to  be  laid  for  its 
ftondations*;  and  its  walls  built  of  jasper,  crystal,  and  other 
dioicest  stones.  Moreover,  they  believe  foreigners  are  to  be 
given  to  them  as  ministers  of  their  pleasures,  their  plough- 
men, and  the  builders  of  the  houses  that  are  to  constitute 
their  city ;  and  they  maintain  that  they  shall  receive  the 
possessions  of  the  nations  for  their  sustenance,  and  have  do- 
minion over  their  wealth,  and  that  the  camels  of  Midian  and 


■■■iiini  malonmi,  eatenii  Tinei«tar,  et  erit  in  ewtodia  mille  tnnit  ecslattk 
ivpcrii,  q«o  JQftitU  in  orbe  regnsbit^  ne  quod  malum  adTemis  popnlnm  M 
Mliiitiir."— iDftit,  lib.  Tii.,  e.  S4. 
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Kedar  shall  bring  to  them  offerings  of  gold,  and  firankmoenae, 
and  precious  stones.  And  these  views  they  endeavor  to 
sustain  by  prophetic  authority,  from  the  predictions  resped* 
ing  Jerusalem :  and  the  passage  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  shall  eat  and  drink,  but  the  sinners 
shall  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  that  the  just  shall  rejcuce,  but 
th^  wicked  shall  mourn.  They  allege,  also,  the  words  of 
the  Saviour  in  which  he  promised  wine  to  his  disdples:  'I 
will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this,  till  I  drink  it  new  with  yoa 
in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father.'  They  add,  also,  that  the 
Saviour  pronounced  those  blessed  who  now  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  promised  that  they  shall  be  filled ;  and  adduoa 
many  more  passages  which  they  do  not  see  should  be  under* 
stood  figuratively.  Moreover,  they  hold  that  after  tbe 
pattern  of  the  present  life,  and  the  distribution  now  of 
worldly  dignities  and  powers,  they  are  to  be  kings  and 
princes,  as  it  is  promised  in  the  gospel, — '  thou  shalt  have 
power  over  five  cities.'  And  to  be  brief:  they  wish  all 
things  that  they  regard  as  promised,  to  be  after  the  manner  of 
similar  things  in  the  present  life.  This  they  think  who  are 
indeed  believers  in  Christ,  but  understanding  ihe  sacred 
writings  in  a  sort  of  Jewish  sense,  they  conceive  of  nothing 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  divine  promises."* 


*  Quidam  ergo  laborem  quodammodo  intelligentue  r«eiuaiite%  0t 
ficiem  quamdam  legis  litene  conaectantefl^  et  magis  deleotationi  mm  qwrdam- 
modo  ac  libidini  iodulgeotes,  solius  litene  discipuli;  arbitrantor  repromia- 
ttones  futuras  in  voluptate  et  luxuria  corporia  expectandaa ;  ci  pfopteraa 
prsDcipue  earnes  itemm  desiderant  poet  reamrectioDem  talea  qabu  mandn- 
candi  et  bibendi,  et  omnia  qu«  camia  et  sangoinia  snnt^  agendi  mmqiiam  d«> 
ait  facultaS)  apoatoli  Pauli  de  reanrrectione  spiritalia  eorporia  aententiam  bob 
aequentea,  Qnibus  consequenter  addunt  et  nuptiaram  oonTanUoiie^  fl4 
filiomm  procreationes  etiam  postresurrectionem  fiitaraa,  fingentea  aiblmatipib 
Jerusalem  terrenam  nrbem  reaedificandam  lapidibna  pretioaia  in  fiiiiilamiMli 
•jna  jaeiendifl»  et  de  lapide  jaapide  mnroa  ejna  erigendo«»  «i  propogiiaiwili 
ejus  lapide  cryatallo  .  .  .  Qainetiam  miniatroa  delieiamm  aoamin  daato 
sibi  alienigenaa  pntant^  quos  Tel  aratorea  habeant^  Tel  atroetorea  parittim. 
a  qnibos  dimta  ipeormn  et  collapaa  civitas  eztmator;  et  arbitraDUir  qvoi 
iaeoltatea  gentiun  aoeipiant  ad  edendom,  et  in  diritiia  eomm  domineBtai; 
ut  etiam  cameli  Madian  et  Cedar  veniant,  et  afferant  eia  aumm  at  thai  flt 
lapidea  pretioaos.  £t  luec  conantur  anctoritate  prophetiea  coiifliira  ci 
hia  qtue  de  Jemsalem  repromiauonibna  Bcripta  aunt ;  ubi  etiam  didtor  q[ni 
qui  serrimit  Domino^  manducabwit  et  bibent ;  peceatorea  aatem  «8IiimbI|  «l 
iitient ;  et  quod  l»titiam  agent  joati,  impioa  yero  moeror  powdelnL    £1  da 
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Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  no  intimation  that  the  parties  to 
whom  he  refers  were  addicted,  in  any  measure,  to  sensual 
indulgences  that  were  unlawful  and  disgraceful  to  the 
Christian  profession.  So  far  from  it,  he  admits  that  they 
were  Christian  believers:  and  that  which  he  impugns  is, 
their  belief  in  respect  to  the  life  of  men  on  the  earth  after 
Christ's  second  coming  and  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead : 
not  the  rules  of  action  by  which  they  professed  to  be  gov- 
erned, or  the  practices  to  which  they  were  addicted. 

Nezt|  he  admits  distinctly,  and  states  that  they  founded 
the  belief  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  solely  on  the  word  of 
Qod,  taken  in  the  plain,  grammatical  sense,  in  which  it  is 
ptedioted  that  men  are  to  exist  in  the  natural  body,  cultivate 
the  earth,  rear  fruits  and  eat  them,  build  houses  and  have 
od^ring,  subsequently  to  Christ's  second  coming,  the  crea* 
tkm  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  his  kingdom  here  in  the  form  it  is  then  to  assume. 
He  does  not  represent  them  as  deriving  these  notions  by 
lniditionfix>m  the  Jews,  nor  as  fabricating  or  deducing  them 
ftom  the  prophecies  by  unnatural  and  illegitimate  methods. 
They  drew  them  from  the  Scriptures  simply  by  interpreting 
them,  as  the  Jews  interpreted  the  same  predictions  and 
others  respecting  their  restoration  to  their  national  land  and 
continued  existence  there  in  the  natural  life,  after  the 
Messiah  should  create  thje  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  and 
establish  his  visible  reign  over  them. 

Thirdly.  He  offers  no  proof  whatever  that  their  putting 


nofo  qaoque  Testamento  yocem  proferont  Salyatoris,  qua  discipnlis  pro- 
laittit  de  yini  Istitia  dicens :  Quia  non  bibam  ex  hoc  jam  iisque<yio  bibam 
mad  Tobiieum  noyum  in  regno  pairis  mei.  Addunt  quoque  et  illud  qnod  ^ 
Sfllymtor  beatos  dicit  eo8  qui  nunc  esuriunt,  et  sitiunt^  pollicens  eis  quia 
Mtorabimtiir ;  et  mnlta  alia  ex  Scripturis  exempla  profenint»  qnoram  yim 
^maliter  intelligi  debere  non  sentiunt  Turn  yero  sectindum  formam  qn« 
ill  luM  yita  est^  et  secundum  mnndi  hujos  dispositiones  dignitatom,  yel 
ordiBam,  yel  eminentiaa  potestatum,  reges  se  fore  et  principee  arbitrantnr, 
aeat  aunt  iati  terreni,  propter  illud  videlicet  quod  in  Eyangelio  dictum  est : 
Eria  potestatem  habens  super  quinque  civitates.  £t  ut  breviter  dicam, 
Meondum  yitas  hujus  conversationem  per  omnia  similia  yolunt  esse  omnia 
qOB  de  repromiflsionibua  exspectantur ;  id  est  ut  itenim  sit  hoc  quod  est 
Hoeita  sentiunt  qui  Christo  quidem  credentes»  Judaico  autem  quodam  sensv 
Seriptoras  diyinas  intelligentes ;  nihil  ex  his  dignum  divinis  pollicitationibus 
pnosnmpserunt"— De  Principiis,  L.  ii.  cap.  xi.  de  Repromissionibus. 
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this  oonstruction  on  these  predictions  spning,  as  he  allegoi^ 
from  a  passion  for  corporeal  delights  and  the  indolgenod  of 
their  lusts,  but  takes  it  for  granted ;  assuming  that  thoog^ 
those  parties  were  Christian  believers,  they  yet  could  not 
entertain  such  views  of  the  life  of  men  on  the  earth  under 
Christ's  reign,  even  on  the  explicit  testimony  of  God  himaelli 
unless  they  were  prompted  to  it  by  a  secret  passion  fbr 
corporeal  pleasures:  and  the  ground  of  this  judgmeiit 
doubtless  was,  first,  the  &ct  which  he  alleges  in  the  pniwigs 
before  quoted  from  him,  that  intellectual  and  spizitoiil 
blessings  and  enjoyments  are  superior  to  those  which  an 
merely  external  and  corporeal ;  from  which  he  assumes  thai 
the  blessings  promised  under  the  reign  of  Christ  must  be 
purely  spiritual,  and  exclusive,  therefore,  of  all  that  belongi 
to  a  corporeal  life.  But  that  is  plainly  mistaken.  As  tfas 
&ct  that  spiritual  blessings  are  superior  to  health,  oorpoml 
pleasures,  and  wealth,  does  not  prevent  their  co-existingin  tha 
present  life,  it  is  absurd  to  assume  from  their  naturea  thai 
they  cannot  co-exist  also  in  a  higher  form  in  the  life  of  men 
in  the  natural  body  during  Christ's  reign  on  the  earth.  The 
question  whether  mankind  are  to  continue  to  live  in  the 
natural  body,  while  the  holy  dead  are  to  be  raised  in  q)irit» 
ual  bodies  and  enjoy  a  &r  superior  life,  is  to  be  detennined 
solely  by  the  testimony  of  the  word  of  God  respecting  it^  not 
by  such  groundless  and  self-contradictious  assumptions. 
But  another  and  far  more  influential  reason  of  this  judgment^ 
dbubtless,  was,  the  monkish  notion  with  which  he  and  his 
contemporaries,  especially  in  Egypt,  were  in&tuated,  and 
which  had  a  deeper  practical  sway  over  their  minds  than 
perhaps  any  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity — ^namelji 
that  the  appetites  of  the  body  are  in  themselves,  and 
necessarily,  degrading  to  an  intelligent  nature,  and  their 
indulgence  in  even  temperate  and  lawful  forms  defiling; 
that  virtue  and  religion  lie  chiefly  in  their  stem  repreasioft 
and  extinction,  if  possible ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  supposi- 
tion that  men  are  to  continue  with  such  a  nature,  and  partaioe 
of  such  pleasures  under  the  reign  of  Christ,  is  aself-contradie- 
tion  and  absurdity.  And  here  lies  the  ground,  we  doubt 
not,  of  the  whole  of  the  charges  of  sensualism  which  he^ 
Jerome,  and  others,  uttered  against  the  Millenarians  of  their 
respective  ages.    They  held^that  celibacy,  fasting  vjgil% 
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md  the  Btern  denial  of  all  the  wants  of  the  body,  were  the 
tniest  and  highest  forms  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  were  obli- 
gatory on  all ;  and  denounced  the  temperate  and  thankful 
enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  providence,  marriage,  and  in- 
dulgence in  the  purest  forms  of  domestic  and  social  happi- 
ness, as  sensual,  polluting,  and  unfitting  the  soul  for  com- 
munion with  God,  and  the  holy  pleasures  of  his  service. 
They  were  accustomed  accordingly  to  arraign  those  who,  in- 
stead of  becoming  monks  and  nuns,  married  and  engaged  in 
the  usual  pursuits  of  domestic  life,  as  sensual  and  enslaved 
to  their  animal  natures,  with  as  much  vehemence  as  they 
QUered  those  charges  iigainst  Millenarians  on  the  ground  of 
their  belief  that  men  are  to  exist  in  the  natural  life  during 
the  Millennium.  Their  imputations  against  them  are  no 
more  proo&,  therefore,  that  they  were  addicted  to  immoral 
pnctioeBi  or  held  any  immoral  opinions,  than  accusations  of 
all  others  who  did  not'  devote  themselves  to  a  celibate  and 
aaoetio  life,  were  that  they  were  universally  unspiritual  and 
licentious.  The  grounds,  in  fect^  on  which  Origen  and 
Jerome  accuse  Millenarians  of  sensualism,  would,  if  valid, 
prove  with  equal  certainty  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Anti- 
millenarians  of  the  present  day  who  are  not  pure  monks  and 
nunsi  are  the  vassiJs  of  their  corporeal  appetites,  and  de- 
voted to  debased  and  polluting  indulgences.* 


*  M<Mlieim  regArda  th«  asoription  of  lioentiousneM  to  the  Qnoetio  Ceriiithii% 
wlio  held  thftt  Christ  is  to  reign  on  the  earth,  and  oyer  men  in  the  natural 
fill  during  the  Millennium,  as  in  like  manner  the  work  of  prejudice  and 
■tlioe^  at  is  seen  from  the  following  passage  from  his  Oommentaries  on  the 
Slata  of  the  Chnreh  before  Constantine : — 

'*H«  declared  it  to  be  necessary  that  in  all  their  actions  they  should 
Molly  eonform  themselves  to  the  laws  of  Christ  To  those  who  should  con- 
tisne  steadfast  in  their  obedience  to  these  precepts  he  held  out  the  promise 
ff  a  future  resorrection  from  the  dead^-enjoyments  of  the  most  exquisite 
aatare  during  Christ's  reign  here  upon  earth — and  subsequently,  a  life  of 
isBBiortality  and  endless  joy  in  the  blissful  regions  aboye.  For,  adhering  to 
11m  Jewish  way  of  thinking  in  this  respect^  Cerinthus  held,  that  upon  the  rt- 
mreetion  of  our  bodies  Christ  would  be  again  united  with  the  man  Jesus^ 
aid  hating  founded  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  would 
N%ii  there  in  triumphant  splendor  for  the  space  of  a  thousand  years.   .    .    . 

'*ln  the  yiew  which  I  haye  here  given  of  the  Cerinthiau  discipline,  I  am 
boRia  out  by  the  express  testimony  of  ancient  writenk  My  account,  howeyer, 
aoiounts  to  nothing  more  than  an  imperfect  sketch.  For  from  no  ancient 
r  oould  lobtain  that  foil  dsgrae  of  iuformatioii  respecting  the  Cerinthlsa 
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Such  is  the  nature,  and  such,  as  fiur  as  we  can  judge,  was 
the  source  of  the  charge  begun  by  Origen,  and  repeated  by 


■ystem  of  religion  which  alone  could  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  oompleU  and 
aatisfaciory  view  of  it ;  a  thing  which  it  would  gratify  me  highly  to  hare 
done^  Bince  in  point  of  reason  and  ingenuity  the  author  of  it  appean  to  haft 
ponessed  a  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  Gnostics.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
denied,  that  by  the  generality  of  those  writers  who  speak  of  him,  he  is  repn- 
sented  as  dcToid  of  understanding;  libidinous^  depraved,  a  man  who  heldoBl^ 
as  an  allurement  to  his  followers,  the  promise  of  a  firee  indulgence  in  obseene 
gratifications  during  the  future  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth.  But  reaDy,  •§ 
far  as  I  am  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  matter,  the  blemishes  and 
defects  of  his  character  appear  to  have  been  very  unreasonably  magnified  by 
his  accosers.  In  his  opinions  I  perceive^  it  is  true,  the  marks  of  a  mittd  aot 
sufficiently  purified,  and  disposed  not  unfrequently  to  deviate  firom  the  pafli 
of  sound  reason:  but  nothing  whatever  bespeaking  a  propensity  to  vidooi 
or  libidinous  indulgences  :  nothing  indicatii^  a  love  for  or  pursuit  of  iOiot 
pleasures :  there  are  even  some  things  in  them  which  make  in  his  fiilror,  and 
prove  him  to  have  been  destitute  neither  of  sense  nor  of  spirit  How,  kt  ma 
ask,  could  it  be  possible  that  the  kingdom  which  it  was  asserted  C9irist 
would  hereafter  establish  at  Jerusalem,  should  have  been  held  forth  in  pro- 
mise as  a  sink  of  immorality,  vice,  and  concupiscence,  by  onewhoentertabid 
the  highest  reverence  for  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  virtue  of  Jesus  of  Naiareth, 
and  maintained  that  it  was  his  superior  sanctity  and  knowledge  whidi 
induced  the  Deity  to  select  his  corporeal  frame  as  a  fit  terrestrial  reudenee 
for  his  offspring  Christ,  the  chief  of  the  celestial  aeons?  How  could  this  have 
been  done  by  one  who  was  constantly  propounding  Jesus  as  a  model  of 
virtue  and  wisdom  to  mankind  f  By  one  again  who  inculcated  the  necessi^ 
of  strictly  observing  that  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  which  Jesus  himsdf  had 
conformed?  Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  Cerinthus  could  have  ezeited  er 
countenanced  in  his  followers  an  expectation  that  in  the  looked  for  kingdom 
of  1000  years,  during  which,  according  to  him,  Christy  the  immediate 
offiipring  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  united  to  the  person  of  Jesus^  the  moat  intelS- 
gent  and  sacred  of  human  beings,  was  to  reign  here  on  earth,  eveiy  monl 
tie  would  be  dissolved,  and  mankind  be  left  at  h'berty  to  gratify  their  inordi- 
nate desires  without  restraint  ?  Or  in  other  words,  that  the  greatest  and 
best  of  potentates,  the  immediate  ofibpring  of  the  Deity,  would  beeome  Ae 
instrument  of  promoting  amongst  a  set  of  subjects  newly  recalled  to  lifc^  the 
perpetration  of  all  those  crimes  and  flagitious  enormities  of  which  he  had  ia 
times  past  expressed  his  utter  detestation  ?  To  my  mind  this  appears  so  rs- 
mote  from  all  probability,  that  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  so  maay 
learned  men's  having  insisted  on  it  that  Cerinthus  held  forth  to  his  foDi^^tn 
the  prospect  of  their  being  permitted  to  riot  without  restraint  in  OM 
continued  scene  of  the  grossest  sensuality  during  the  expected  ftiture  rdgnd 
Christ  here  upon  earth.  I  am  at  no  loss,  however,  in  assigning  this  accusa- 
tion to  its  proper  source.  Not  a  doubt  can  exist  but  that  it  originated  widi 
Caius,  the  presbyter,  and  Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  two  writers  of  the  UM 
century,  as  appears  from  Eusebius  ffistor.  EceUi.  lib.  iiL  cap.  xxviii  p.  l(Kl 
To  prior  ages  it  waa  utterly  unknown.    But  at  tha  time  when  the  abovi' 
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Jerome  and  Augustine,  which  Antimillenarians  are  so  fond 
of  reproducing,  that  the  Millenarians  were  rendered  sensual 
by  their  views  of  the  predictions  respecting  the  Millennium. 
liie  whole  imputation  is  founded  on  their  faith,  not  on  their 
moral  principles,  or  their  lives.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  thej  were  gross  in  their  tastes,  or  licentious  in 
their  conduct.  So  far  from  it,  there  is  ample  proof  that  they 
were  distinguished  for  the  strictness  of  their  principles,  the 
pnritj  of  their  lives,  and  the  courage  and  steadfastness  with 
whidli  they  renounced  the  world  and  met  the  most  torturing 
pereeoQtions  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

And  finally,  this  charge  of  licentiousness,  brought  for- 
waxd  with  so  much  zeal  and  exultation  by  Professor  San-^ 
bom — ^if  in  any  measure  valid — recoils  on  himself  with  a 
orashing  force ;  as  it  demonstrates  that  he  must  himself  be 
m  gross  in  his  appetites,  as  profligate  in  his  manners,  and 
inflamed  with  as  eager  a  desire  for  a  Mahometan  heaven,  as 
he  represents  the  ancient  Millenarians  as  having  been.  For 
he  believes,  as  assuredly  as  they  did,  that  men  are  to  con- 


Mtntioned  ftuthon  wrote,  the  dispute  with  the  Chillastfl,  or  those  who  ixuim- 
i  that  Christ  would  hereafter  reign  upon  earth  for  the  space  of  a  thou- 
jman,  was  carrying  on  with  considerable  warmth,  and  the  object  of 
\  writers  evidently  was  to  repress  this  doctrine.  With  a  view  therefore 
tiM  more  readily  to  accomplish  their  end,  they  made  it  appear  that  the 
Offifmal  author  or  parent  of  Chiliasm  amongst  the  Christians  was  Cerinthus, 
a  ptmieious  character,  and  one  who  had  long  since  been  condemned.  And 
tti^  periiaps,  might  be  allowable  enough :  but  not  content  with  this,  they,  by 
W9gf  of  atiU  more  effectually  preyenting  the  Christians  from  every  imitation 
of  OvintliUSi  deemed  it  expedient  to  augment  the  popular  antipathy  against 
Wm^  and  to  persuade  the  multitude  that  he  was  a  distinguished  patron  of 
vieo  and  iniquity;  and  that  it  was  impossible  fc«r  any  one  who  was  not 
ioiinieal  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue,  to  approve  of  or  countenance  his 
doekrine  respecting  the  fiiture  reign  of  Chri»t  upon  earth.  Should  it  be  ob- 
Joetod  to  me,  as  it  probably  may,  that  this  case  of  mine  rests  merely  on  sup- 
portion,  and  is  grounded  on  no  positive  evidence^  I  confess  it  But  when  it 
li  oonaidered  that  prior  to  these  adversaries  of  Chiliasm,  no  one  had  ever  at- 
tfOralod  to  Cerinthus  so  gross  an  error ;  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  very 
eiror  with  which  he  is  charged  is  by  no  means  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
oUmt  parts  of  his  doctrine ;  in  fine,  when  we  reflect  how  utterly  incredible  it 
is  tkat  any  man,  not  altogether  bereft  of  his  senses,  should  make  an  unro- 
tlrietod  license  to  riot  in  obscenity  and  filth  the  characteristic  feature  of  a 
kingdom  over  which  Jesus  Christ  was  triumphantly  to  reign ;  I  rather  think 
tkal  bat  few  things  will  appear  to  have  a  greater  weight  of  probabili^  on 
tkoir  tido  than  the  conjecture  which  I  have  thus  hamrded." 
VOL.  V1II.-N^N0.  in.  26 
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tinue  on  the  earth  in  their  natural  bodies  daring  the  thousand 
years  of  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  that  they 
will  have  the  same  bodily  senses  and  appetites  as  they  now 
have,  and  will  eat  and  drink,  marry  and  be  given  in  mar- 
riage, and  have  children.  The  only  important  differenoe 
between  his  faith  and  theirs  is,  that  they  held  that  Christ 
will  reign  in  person  on  the  earth  during  that  period,  and  the 
risen  saints  reign  with  him ;  while  he  holds,  that  Christ  will 
not  reign  here  then  in  person,  nor  the  risen  saints,  but  that 
his  administration  over  the  world  will  then  be  essentially 
what  it  is  now.  If,  therefore,  as  Origen  and  he  assumei  the 
mere  fact  that  the  ancient  Millenarians  believed  men  are  to 
continue  on  the  earth  in  the  natural  life  during  the  Millen- 
nium, is  a  proof  that  they  were  gross  and  licentious;  then 
the  fieict  that  he  also  believes  that  men  are  then  to  continue 
here  in  the  natural  life,  is  an  equal  demonstration  that  he  is 
wholly  profligate  in  his  principles  and  manners !  So  mooh 
for  his  attempt  to  dishonor  Millenarians  by  these  false  and 
malignant  imputations.  Did  ever  a  blustering  and  unaora- 
pulous  antagonist  involve  himself  in  a  more  discreditable 
predicament  7 

From  this  theme,  he  turns  to  the  third  branch  of  his 
argument,  in  which  he  attempts  to  transfer  the  question  fiom 
the  sphere  of  revelation  to  that  of  rationalism,  and  main- 
tains that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre-millennial  advent 
and  personal  reign  on  the  earth  with  the  risen  saints,  is  con- 
tradictory to  reason  and  unintelligible,  and  cannot^  there- 
fore, even  if  taught  in  the  sacred  volume,  be  beUeved. 
And  here  he  unmasks  himself,  we  doubt  not,  and  reveals  the 
genuine  spirit  that  reigns  within  him  in  respect  to  the  word 
of  God  generally,  as  well  as  to  its  teachings  on  this  sub- 
ject.   He  says — 

«IIL  Tested  by  reason,  it— tlie  doctrine— was  absurd. 

^  It  did  not,  and  cannot,  commend  itself  to  the  sober  undeistand- 
ings  of  men.  The  new  dispensation  ia  essentially  miraculons,  at  al 
pre-millennialists  maintain.  Its  economy  is  therefore  abofe  tU 
finite  reason.  Its  administration  is  mpematural.  All  earthly  aaa- 
logies  fail  to  represent  it  The  second  person  of  the  Holy  Trint^ 
reigns  in  person.  Mortals  know  nothing  of  such  a  goremmeot 
The  saints  have  spiritual  bodies.  Of  these  we  can  form  no  jvt 
notions.    Their  mode  of  intercourse  with  the  mortal  raoea  Aca 
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Kvmg  most  be  entirely  conjectural.  The  common  occupation  of 
Ae  renewed  earth  bj  mortal  and  immortal  races  is  utterly  unintelli- 
gMe.  We  have  no  data,  no  experience,  no  history,  from  which  we 
OM  determine  the  power  of  the  reigning  class,  or  the  subjection  of 
tke  sttbjeot  class."— Pp.  18, 19. 

He  thus  boldly  denouDces  the  doctrine,  on  the  ground  that 
it  represents  the  administration  Christ  is  then  to  exercise,  as 
to  involve  many  things  of  which  we  now  have  no  experi- 
ence^ and  no  minute  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  to  be  super* 
natural ;  and  proceeds,  therefore,  on  the  assumption  that  we 
aie  not  to  believe  that  any  thingis  to  enter  into  Christ's  future 
government  of  the  world,  that  differs  from  our  present 
ei^rience  and  comprehension,  even  though  it  is  expressly 
foretold  in  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  genuine  spirit  of 
modeni  rationalism,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  rejects  the 
ward  of  God.  Thus  he  alleges  that  the  doctrine  exhibits 
the  eoonomy  of  the  new  dispensation  as  ''  above  the  finite 
reason,"  because  it  teaches  that  Christ  is  to  appear  in  persoUi 
and  produce  effects  by  the  direct  exertion  of  his  omnipo- 
tence. But  if  that  is  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  is  false,  and 
ought  not,  and  cannot  be  believed,  is  it  not  an  equal  proof 
that  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  in  power  and  great 
glorj,  raising  the  dead,  and  judging  them,  and  assigning 
them  everlasting  rewards,  must  be  false,  and  ought  not,  and 
cannot  be  believed  ?  HLs  assumptions  and  assertions  oontra- 
dict  the  doctrine  of  Antimillenarians  on  this  subject^  as  abso- 
lately  as  they  do  that  of  Premillennialists,  and  would  pre- 
dude  all  faith  in  the  incarnation,  miracles,  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  the  fact  of  a  revelation  itself  of  God's  will  to 
men,  which  must  of  necessity  be  supernatural,  as  effectually 
$B  it  would  in  the  supernatural  nets  it  is  foretold  he  is  to 
exert  in  his  Millennial  reign.  What,  however,  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  pretend  that  his  coming  in  person,  and  ex* 
erting  his  infinite  attributes  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
is  any  more  above  reason,  than  his  reigning  in  heaven,  and 
ruling  the  world  in  his  present  manner  is?  It  is  preposte- 
rous to  imagine  that  the  one  is  any  more  above  or  contra- 
dictory to  reason,  or  any  more  unsuitable  to  the  divine 
perfections,  than  the  other  is.  ''  All  earthly  analogies  fail  to 
represent  it.  The  second  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  reigns 
in  person.    Mortals  know  nothing  of  such  a  government."' 
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But  does  not  '^  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity"  now 
'^  reign  in  person"  in  heaven  ?  And  if  the  revelation  of  that 
fiEK)t  in  the  Scriptures  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  believing 
it|  although  he  is  not  seen  bj  us  on  his  thrbne,  is  not  the 
revelation  in  the  Scriptures  that  he  is  hereafter  to  reign  in 
person  on  the  earth,  an  equally  good  reason  for  our  believing 
that  prediction,  although  we  do  not  yet  see  him  swajring  the 
sceptre  of  the  earth  ?  Our  not  seeing  him,  or  knowing 
nothing  by  experience  of  his  reigning  in  person  on  the 
earth,  is  no  more  proof  that  he  is  not  to  reign  here  in  ibil 
manner,  than  our  not  having  witnessed  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  is  a  proof  that  the  dead  are  never  to  be  raised. 
He  goes  on.  '*  The  saints  have  spiritual  bodies.  Of  these 
we  can  form  no  just  notions.  Their  mode  of  intercourse  widi 
the  mortal  races  then  living,  must  be  entirely  conjectonL 
The  common  occupation  of  the  renewed  earth  by  mortal 
aitd  immortal  'races  is  utterly  unintelligible.'*  But  if  the 
fiust  that  we  have  no  just  notions  of  the  spiritual  bodies  of 
the  saints,  is  a'  proof  that  they  are  not  to  reign  on  the  eartbi 
is  it  not  an  equal  proof  that  they  are  not  to  reign  or  exist  any- 
where  else?  Is  it  not  as  absolute  a  barrier  to  our  believing 
that  they  are  to  be  raised  from  the  grave,  as  it  is  that  they 
are  to  reign  with  Christ  over  the  renewed  nations  of  the 
earth  ?  K  our  not  knowing  minutely  the  mode  in  whieh 
the  risen  saints  are  to  have  intercourse  with  men  in  the 
natural  body,  is  a  proof  that  they  cannot  exist  togethefi  is 
not  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  the  risen  saints  aie 
to  associate  with  each  other,  and  express  and  receive  the 
expression  of  their  thoughts,  an  equal  proof  that  they 
are  not  to  co-exist  and  communicate  with  each  other,  bat 
are  to  live— if  they  live  at  all — in  eternal  isolation  ?  Can 
anything  surpass  the  fatuity  of  such  assumptions  and 
arguing  in  one  who  professes  to  make  the  Scriptures  the 
rule  of  his  faith?  Professor  Sanborn,  in  this  part  of  his 
Essay,  has  plainly  quitted  the  word  of  God,  and  passed  into 
the  domain  of  mere  rationalism,  and  a  rationalism  as  stolid, 
blind,  and  depreciatory  in  respect  to  reason,  as  it  is  fisdthleBi 
and  impious  towards  God.  What  can  transcend  the  insnlihe 
offers  to  reason  in  claiming  that  we  are  not  to  believe  any- 
thing in  respect  to  our  race,  that  does  not  enter  into  our  pre* 
sent  experience;  or  anything  in  respect  to  God,  that  W9 
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lurve  not  already  witnessed?  None  of  those  now  living  on 
the  earth  have  ever  experienced  the  dissolution  of  the  tie 
that  connects  the  body  and  the  soul ;  and  what  that  change 
is  to  the  conscious  spirit  that  feels  it^  is  as  unknown  to  us  as 
any  of  the  experiences  are  that  take  place  after  death.  Are 
we,  therefore,  not  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  death,  or  that 
peooliar  sensations  and  affections  attend  it?  None  of  the 
fiving  have  ever  witnessed  those  acts  of  God  by  which  a 
Aaembodied  soul  is  sustained  in  consciousness  and  activity, 
transferred  to  another  world,  and  there  given  to  exist  in 
eodety  with  other  disembodied  spirits.  Are  we,  therefore, 
not  to  believe  that  God  exerts  those  acts,  and  that  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  survive  in  consciousness,  and  live  in  society 
with  each  other  ? 

Professor  S.  continues  this  dogmatism  and  declamation, 
and  imputes  a  number  of  opinions  to  Millenarians  which 
diey  do  not  entertain — such  as  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  super- 
Mded  at  Christ's  second  coming — ^a  notion  that  is  advanced 
\fj  Dr.  Brown,  of  Glasgow,  an  ultra  Antimillenarian  writer, 
Imt  is  not  entertained  by  Millenarians ;  the  doctrine  that  the 
ODvenant  at  Sinai  and  the  whole  Mosaic  ritual  are  then  to  be 
le-established,  notwithstanding,  according  to  him,  the  Bible 
in  which  that  covenant  and  ritual  are  recorded  is  to  be  super- 
seded;  and  finally,  the  doctrine  that  notwithstanding  that 
system,  in  which  the  high  priest,  in  entering  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary with  blood  once  a  year,  was  a  type  of  Christ  as  our 
priest  and  intercessor,  Christ's  intercessions  as  high  priest  are 
to  terminate  at  his  second  coming — a  doctrine  that  is  held 
by  Antimillenarians  alone,  not  by  Premillennialists,  who 
nudntain  that  his  priesthood  is  to  continue  for  ever; — contra- 
dictions and  absurdities  which  none  but  Mr.  Sanborn  would 
be  likely  to  jumble  together.  But  we  have  not  space  to  pur- 
sue him  through  these  blunders  and  misrepresentations. 

He  at  length  winds  up  this  branch  of  his  argument  by 
endeavoring  to  prove,  that  even  if  it  is  admitted  that  Ohrist 
is  to  return  and  reign  on  the  earth,  still  "  we  do  not  know 
the  time  of  his  advent"  with  sufficient  certainty  to  affirm  that 
it  is  "at  the  very  doors."  But  suppose  we  do  not;  how 
does  that  prove  the  point  which  he  professes  to  establish  by 
it,  that  "  tested  by  reason,"  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  to 
come  before  the  Millennium  ''is  absurd?"    He  appears 
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again  completely  to  have  forgotten  the  point  at  which  he  was 
professedly  aiming,  and  to  have  given  himself  up  to  a  cnrreiit 
of  random  and  incoherent  declamation. 
HI  In  the  fourth  division  of  his  argument  he  betrays  an  equal 
measure  of  ignorance  and  presumption. 

^  4.  When  tested  by  the  universal  belief  of  tbe  church,  it  it  fomicl 
to  be  another  gospel.'*—?.  22. 

This,  in  the  first  place,  is  in  contradiction  to  fact.  It  is  as 
indisputable  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  premillennial  adv<mt 
was  held  by  the  church  generally  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  and  continued  to  be  held  by  great  numbers 
for  a  century  later,  as  any  fact  of  that  period.  In  the  next 
place,  though  under  the  assaults  of  Origen,  Dionysus, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  the  fanatical  devotion  of  the 
age  to  celibacy  and  asceticism,  it  was  generally  rejected,  and 
continued  to  be  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  that  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  any  more  than 
the  rejection  by  the  church  at  large,  through  that  long  tiact 
of  "centuries,  of  other  great  truths  of  the  Chiistian  system, 
proves  that  they  are  not  taught  in  the  sacred  volume.  Does 
the  dogma  of  saint  and  angel  mediators,  and  of  a  continual 
expiation  by  the  mass,  held  by  the  church  at  large  of  those 
ages,  prove  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  that 
Christ  is  the  only  mediator  and  intercessor,  and  his  sacrifice 
of  himself  on  the  cross,  the  only  expiation  for  sin  ? 

Professor  S.,  however,  attempts  to  sustain  his  proposition. 
Thus  he  alleges  that  the  general  belief  of  the  church  in  re- 
gard to  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the  holy  dead  anterior  to 
Christ's  coming,  differs  wholly  from  that  of  Millenariana 
He  says : — 

^  The  church  in  all  ages  has  believed  tbat  tbe  rest  that  remainstt 
for  God's  people,  was  in  heaven,  .  .  .  AccordiDg  to  tbe  views  of 
Millenarians,  the  saints  never  enter  heaven  at  all." — P.  22. 

But  suppose  it  was  so ;  how  does  their  difference  on  that 
subject  prove  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  Christ's 
second  advent  is  to  precede  the  Millennium?  Mr.  S.'s  alle* 
gation  is  irrelevant  to  the  point  he  affects  to  establish  bj  it 
But  next,  he  is  totally  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  faith  of  tbe 
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church  in  the  early  and  middle  ages  on  that  subject.  No- 
thing but  sheer  ignorance  could  have  betrayed  him  into  so 
extraordinary  a  misrepresentation.  Had  he  looked  into  the 
lathers  of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries,  or  ascertained  at 
second  hand  what  their  opinions  were,  he  would  have 
learned  that  the  general  doctrine  of  those  ages  was,  that  the 
souls  of  departed  believers  are  detained  in  Hades  or  an  under- 
world, until  Christ  comes  to  deliver  them ;  and  that  it  was 
held  that  Christ,  in  the  interim  between  his  death  and 
resurrection,  descended  to  that  world,  and  proclaimed  the  ex- 
Ration  he  had  wrought  to  the  ancient  saints,  wlio  then 
peopled  those  shadowy  realms ;  and  that  that  belief  is 
inoorporated  in  the  'Apostles'  and  the  Athanasian  Creed,  in 
the  expression,  ''  He  descended  into  Hades ;"  or  in  the  com- 
mon English  translation,  into  "hell."  And  those  creeds 
have  not  only  been  held  to  the  present  day  by  the  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches,  but  are  retained  also  by  the  Lutherans, 
the  Episcopal  church  of  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  and 
many  other  Protestants.  And  thirdly,  Millenarians,  instead 
ct  maintaining  "  that  the  saints  never  enter  heaven  at  all," 
receive  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  that  theyare, 
during  the  period  intermediate  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, in  Paradise,  where  they  enjoy  the  presence  of 
Christ;  and  that  he  will  bring  them  with  him,  when  he 
oomes  to  raise  their  bodies  from  the  dust. 

He  further  alleges  '*  that  it  has  been  believed,  semper^ 
ubique^  et  ab  omnibus^  that  the  church  would  be  absolutely 
complete  at  Christ's  coming" — p.  22.  He  can  derive  very 
little  aid,  however,  from  the  faith  of  the  church,  as  far  as  his 
statement  expresses  it ;  for  there  was  never,  until  a  recent 
period,  any  considerable  body  of  Christians  who  believed 
that  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  converted  anterior 
to  Christ's  second  coming.  The  doctrine  of  the  early  and 
middle  ages  was,  that  antichrist  was  to  continue  his  reign 
till  Christ  came  and  destroyed  him  ;  and  that  doctrine  was 
also  held  and  taught  in  the  most  emphatic  form  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  by  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others.  It 
was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
the  doctrine  was  first  advanced  by  Dr.  Whitby,  that  the  con- 
version of  the  nations  is  to  take  place,  and  religion  triumph 
for  a  thousand  years,  anterior  to  the  coming  of  Christ 
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Professor  Sanborn  thus  attempts  to  prove  his  doctrine,  that 
Christ's  second  advent  is  not  to  taJ^e  place  till  after  the 
nations  have  been  converted,  and  the  multitude  of  the 
redeemed  swelled  bj  the  countless  hosts  who  are  to  people 
the  earth  during  the  thousand  years  of  the  saints'  reign,  bj 
the  testimony  of  parties  who  did  not  believe  that  the  nations 
were  ever  to  be  converted,  but  held  that  antichrist  would 
prevail  till  the  Bedeemer  comes ;  and  that  when  he  oomes^ 
it  will  be  to  destroy  his  open  enemies,  not  to  convert 
them  I 

To  his  third  and  fourth  statements,  that ''  the  church  has 
believed  in  all  ages  that  there  would  be  a  simultaneous  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust^"  and, 
that  ''  the  church  has  ever  associated  the  end  of  the  world 
and  the  final  judgment  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  with  the 
coming  of  Christ,"  it  is  not  necessary  to  reply  at  length.  As 
far  as  they  are  true,  that  faith  was  the  consequence  of  the 
belief  that  there  was  never  to  be  a  conversion  of  the  world ; 
but  that  antichrist  was  to  reign  till  the  time  of  the  last  judg- 
ment But  that  Antimillenarians,  through  a  long  tract  of  age^ 
made  this  egregious  mistake,  is  no  proof  surely  that  modem 
Antimillenarians  have  the  authority  of  Scripture  for  their 
belief  that  a  conversion  of  the  nations  is  to  take  place  ante- 
rior to  Christ's  second  coming.  What  piercing  insight,  what 
exquisite  logic,  this  confident  critic  displays  I 

His  fifth  statement,  ''that  the  church  universal  has 
believed  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  be  converted 
before  the  second  advent  of  Christ,"  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  wholly  mistaken.  No  such  faith  prevailed  either  in 
the  early  or  the  middle  ages,  nor  at  the  Beformation.  It 
was  the  common  doctrine  of  those  periods,  that  the  church 
was  to  continue  in  tribulation  till  Christ  should  come,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  till  he  came  that  antichrist  would  be 
destroyed.  " Millenarians,"  Prof.  S.  also  asserts,  "teach 
that  the  antichristian  nations  are  to  be  destroyed,  not  con- 
verted"— p.  24.  No  statement  could  be  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  truth,  if,  by  antichristian  nations,  he  means  the 
nations  that  are  not  converted  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming. 
Millenarians  hold  that  the  antichristian  rulers  and  hosts  who 
are  then  to  be  arrayed  in  open  war  on  Christ's  kingdom,  are 
to  be  destroyed,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the  Old  and 
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New  Testaments ;  not  that  the  unconverted  nations  at  large 
«I6  to  be  destroyed.  Mr.  S.  himself  has,  in  a  former  page 
of  his  Essay,  stated  it  as  the  belief  of  Millenarians,  that  the 
nations  are  no^  to  be  destroyed  at  Christ's  coming,  bat  are  to 
sanriye  and  be  converted  ;  and  it  is  their  belief  that  men 
are  to  continue  in  the  natural  life,  and  multiply  after  Christ 
comes,  that  he  makes  the  ground  of  his  charge  against  them 
of  sensualism,  on  which  he  dwells  with  so  much  zest !  What 
admirable  consistency !    What  scrupulous  truthfulness  I 

On  reaching  this  point,  he  seems  to  have  lost  sight 
entirely  of  his  proposition,  and  to  have  been  seized  with  a 
frenzy  that  peopled  his  imagination  with  a  crowd  of  dark 
and  frightful  spectres.  Millenarians  became  gigantic  mon- 
sters to  his  glaring  eye,  and  filled  him  with  ill-defined  and 
QDUtterable  horror.  He  says,  "  There  is  not  a  single  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  that  is  not  essentially  modified"  by  them ; 
that  "  they  use  the  sacred  Scriptures  precisely  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  did  their  Sibylline  books — "  which  means  that 
they  use  them  solely  to  dupe  and  sway  the  ignorant  and 
saperstitious  multitude ;  that  "  they  quote  by  sound,  and 
interpret  by  feeling ;"  that  "  the  system  of  Christian  theology 
seems,"  in  their  hands,  "  to  have  suflFered  from  internal  con- 
vulsions, similar  to  those  which  mark  the  geological  epochs 
in  the  physical  earth ;  its  strata  are  dislocated,  upheaved,  and 
tilted  over,  so  that  the  inferior  are  often  found  cropping  out 
at  the  surface,  or  overlying  the  superior ;  that  no  truth  is  in 
situ;  but  each  must  be  referred  to  its  proper  age  by  an 
expert  in  premillennial  hermeneutics."  Among  the  dire 
exploits,  however,  of  which  he  represents  them  as  guilty, 
that  which  struck  him  probably  with  the  deepest  terror,  is 
that  which  he  couches  under  the  appalling  declaration,  that 
"They  invert  new  Maws*  of  interpretation,  and  thereby  find 
confirmation  of  old  errors  I"  No  wonder  his  teeth  chattered, 
and  a  shiver  of  horror  ran  through  his  whole  frame  at  this 
portentous  fact!  How  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  cau- 
tion and  tact  with  which,  notwithstanding  his  own  agitation, 
he  saved  his  audience  from  the  climax  of  alarm  to  which  he 
might  have  driven  them,  had  he  not  allowed  the  atrocity  of 
the  deed  to  remain  veiled  in  a  measure  from  their  sight  I 
He  breathes  not  a  syllable  of  intimation  what  the  new  laws 
of  interpretation  are  which  Millenarians  thus  invert;  what 
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the  inversion  of  those  laws  is  to  which  they  are  addicted; 
nor  what  the  old  errors  are  of  which  they  thereby  find  oon- 
firmation  I  Who  can  tell  what  dire  effects  would  have 
resulted,  had  he  drawn  the  mask  from  these  enormities,  and 
left  them,  like  so  many  spectres,  to  flash  their  terrors  on  the 
flighted  gaze  of  his  hearers  ! 

After  a  page  of  this  incoherent  raving,  he  passes  to'the 
last  branch  of  his  argument :  "  That  the  moral  inflaence  of 
this  doctrine  is  decidedly  pernicious ;' ~a  point  it  was  qaite 
needless  to  treat  afresh,  if  the  torrent  of  reproach  and  denun- 
ciation  he  had  just  poured  out  on  its  advocates,  has  in  it  the 
slightest  tinge  of  truth  ;  but  it  furnished  him  an  opportunitf 
to  disgorge  the  rancorous  malice  and  glut  the  spite  with 
which  his  breast  seems  to  have  been  swollen ;  and  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  it  with  the  joy  of  one  who  has  long  hoarded 
his  vengeance,  and  feels  that  it  is  the  last  chanoe  he  is  to 
have  to  wreak  it  on  his  victim.  The  first  assertion  by 
which  he  endeavors  to  sustain  the  accusation,  that  '4t  wi8 
attended  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  with  disorder  and 
fanaticism,"  we  have  already  shown  to  be  wholly  gioiind- 
less.  In  his  next  allegation  he  has  either  the  singular 
inconsideration,  or  else  the  extraordinary  audacity — ^which 
is  it? — to  exhibit  postmillennialists  as  premillennialists,  and 
to  impute  to  the  latter  the  false  belief,  the  wild  disordoSi 
and  the  fanatic  excesses  of  the  former  I  He  says  of  the 
doctrine : — 

^  It  was  never  known  to  be  productive  of  any  good.  It  was  a  pre- 
vailing belief  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  thousandth  yesar  from  the 
nativity,*^  which  was  then  held  to  complete  the  Millennium — *^  wooU 
usher  in  the  end  of  the  world.  As  the  hour  approached,  eigos 
and  wonders  were  multiplied.  Miracles  abounded.  On  the  heavebs 
above  were  written  tokens  of  coming  wrath.  The  snn  shone  with 
a  sickly  hue.  The  moon  refused  to  give  her  light.  Strange  voices 
were  heard  proclaiming  woe  to  the  nations.  Apparitions  and  viaoiis 
disturbed  all  classes.  The  monk  at  his  vigils,  the  prisoner  in  hit 
dungeon,  and  the  serf  at  his  task,  all  saw  omens  of  approaehing  nua. 
The  devil  walked  in  open  day.  Wizards  and  witches,  prophets  asd 
magicians  were  multiplied.  Terrible  calamities  fejil  on  men  and  natiooiL 
Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  disturbed  all  classes.  Misfortunes  thickened. 
The  very  elements  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  fevered  state  of  the 
public  mind.     The  fruits  of  the  earth  were  blasted.    Pestilence  aod 
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famine  stalked  through  the  lands.  Terror  drove  the  roultitudea  to 
faitSy  Tigibs  and  prayers.  The  roads  were  thronged  with  pilgrims. 
The  churches  were  crowded  to  suffocation.  The  victims  of  disiease 
and  hunger  died  in  the  attitude  of  worship.  The  common  feeling 
was,  it  is  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  than  to  await  his 
judgments.  The  rich  bequeathed  their  wealth  to  the  church,  intro- 
dodng  their  bequests  with  the  solemn  declaration, '  The  end  of  the 
worid  draweth  nigh.'  Everj  class  of  society  were  smitten  with  ter- 
rar,  and  trembled  in  agonizing  apprehension  of  coming  woes.  But 
the  &tal  day  came  and  passed,  and  the  earth  still  rolled  on  as 
kelbre.'*— Pp.  26,  26. 

Bat  these,  by  his  own  showing,  were  posimilknniaUsts^ 
not  Millenarians.  The  thousand  years  from  the  nativity  of 
Christ,  constituted,  according  to  the  general  belief  of  that  age, 
the  Millennium  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  thence  they 
beld  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  that  period,  not  at  its  beginning^ 
that  the  second  advent  of  Christ  was  to  take  place.  The 
tenors^  disorders,  and  calamities,  of  which  Professor  S. 
draws  so  frightful  a  picture,  were  the  consequence  of  that 
post-millennial  doctrine,  and  the  authors  and  victims  of 
the  excitement,  were  j>05^millenniali8ts — not  Millenarians  I 
Did  not  Professor  S.  see  this  ?  Had  he  become  so  infatu* 
ated  with  prejudice,  as  to  imagine  that  the  delusions  and 
fanaticism  of  his  own  party  must  have  been  the  work  of 
pre-millennialism  ? 

He  fells  into  an  equal  blunder  in  affirming  that,  '*  at  the 
time  of  the  Beformation  this  belief,"  respecting  Christ's  pre- 
millennial  advent,  "  was  revived  'and  widely  spread  by  the 
enthusiastic  Anabaptists,  Thomas  Munzer,  and  his  associ- 
ales."  They  were  not  Premillennialists  but  Antimillena- 
rians.  They  did  not  look  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  order 
to  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  on  the  earth,  but 
undertook  to  establish  it  themselves,  ''  with  fire  and  sword," 
and  proclaimed  themselves  its  kings. 

Edward  Irving  and  his  followers  were,  indeed,  sadly  in* 
fatuated ;  but  their  fanaticism  was  the  result  of  their  belief 
that  they  enjoyed  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
not  of  their  belief  in  the  pre-millennial  advent. 

And  finally,  "the  illiterate  farmer  of  Vermont,"  Mr. 
Miller  and  his  followers,  to  whom  he  last  refers,  were  not 
Millenarians,  but  rejected,  as  we  have  already  stated,  some 
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of  the  most  important  of  the  doctrines  that  belong  to  MiUe- 
narianism.  Such  is  the  tissue  of  false  allegations  bj  which 
he  attempts  to  establish  the  charge,  that  the  doctrine  has 
always  been  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  effects  I 

Having  closed  his  argument  in  these  monstrous  mis-state- 
ments, he  indulges  in  his  peroration  in  a  tirade  of  reclden 
misrepresentation  and  insolent  and  coarse  abuse,  which  we 
should  expect  from  none  but  an  unscrupulous  partisaii,  who 
had  become  frantic  with  rage ;  and  is  i^eldom  surpassed  in 
the  most  infuriate  ebullitions  of  the  political  press.  He 
represents  the  whole  body  of  Millenarians  as  on  a  levdi  in 
ignorance,  delusion,  and  fanaticism,  with  the  lowest  and 
wildest  of  ihose  who  have  ever  treated  of  Christ's  coming^ 
No  colors  seem  sufficiently  dark  to  paint  the  finenzj  with 
which  he  exhibits  them  as  infatuated ;  no  epithets  soffi- 
cienlly  reproachful  to  express  the  scorn  and  detestation  with 
which  he  regards  them.  There  is  not  an  individual  among 
them,  according  to  him,  that  should  not  be  shunned  as  an 
enemy  to  religion  and  mankind ;  not  one  who  ought  not  to 
be  consigned  as  a  hopeless  lunatic  to  the  mad-house.  Thef 
are  "  birds"  that  *'can  see  best  in  the  dark ;"  that  "  fly  only 
in  the  storm ;"  that  "  make  night  hideous  with  their  hoot* 
ings;"  that  "add  to  the  terrors  of  the  tempest  by  their 
unearthly  screams ;"  and,  not  content  with  this  low  abuae^ 
in  which  none  but  a  fanatic  in  blackguardism  would  in- 
dulge ;  and  having  no  other  means,  it  would  seem,  of  black- 
ening them  to  a  degree  that  answered  to  the  rancor  of 
his  spite — he  turns  round,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  his 
own  statement  of  their  doctrine,  and  the  charge  he  so  fre- 
quently alleges  against  them  of  sensualism,  because  of  their 
belief  that  the  nations  are  not  to  be  destroyed  at  Christ's 
coming,  but  are  to  increase  and  multiply  during  the  Millen* 
nium, — and  exhibits  them  as  teaching  that  the  whole  of  the 
race  that  are  living  at  Christ's  advent  are  to  be  dashed  by 
bis  avenging  bolts  to  eternal  destruction;  and  represents 
them  as  contemplating  the  catastrophe  with  an  eager  and 
infuriate  joy  I 

^  In  this  new  Pandora's  hex  which  they  have  opened,  no  hope  Jot 
the  doomed  millions  now  living  lingers  at  the  bottom.  Hie  elect  an 
already  gathered  in.    .    .    The  gospel  has  been  preached  as  a  wi^ 
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MM,  and  failed  to  conviDce  the  world  of  sin ;  now  it  must  prove  a 
itTor  of  death  unto  death  to  all  that  livey — ^P.  28. 

Such  is  the  climax  of  wanton  misrepresentation  of  them, 
and  contradiction  of  himself  in  which  he  closes  his  harangue. 

Sia  Essay  is  thus  a  tissue  of  gross  blunders,  unblushing 
adf-oontradictions,  and  shameful  calumnies ;  and  is  charged 
thionghout  with  the  concentrated  bitterness  of  a  prejudiced 
and  malevolent  spirit.  The  plan  on  which  he  proceeds  is, 
ftn^  to  rake  together  all  the  accusations  that  have  ever 
been  uttered  against  Millenarians,  no  matter  how  ground- 
hm,  and  how  oflen  and  effectually  confuted,  and  treat  them 
ae  traCi  and  true  of  the  Millenarians  of  the  present  day. 
Nezt^  to  treat  the  errors  and  extravagances  into  which 
aome  of  their  number  have  fallen  on  other  subjects — such 
ae  Montanus  and  Irving,  in  respect  to  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit — as  springing  from  their  belief  in  Christ's 
pro-millennial  advent,  and  exhibit  the  whole  body  as  guilty 
of  those  eiTors  and  extravagances.  Thirdly,  to  represent 
MillenarianB  as  holding  all  the  false  views,  and  sharing  in  all 
the  delusions  and  extravagances  of  parties,  who,  like  the  late 
Mr.  Miller,  are  not  Millenarians,  though  they  look  for  Christ's 
pie-millennial  advent.  Fourthly,  to  exhibit  Millenarians 
aa  responsible  for  all  the  errors  and  fanaticism  into  which 
men  have  at  any  time  run  in  respect  to  Christ's  kingdom  or 
the  end  of  the  world,  like  those  of  the  Catholics  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh,  and  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury,  although  they  were  not  Millenarians,  nor  Premillen- 
niaUsts,  in  any  sense.  And  finally,  when  no  other  sufficiently 
eflective  method  of  misrepresenting  them  presented  itself, 
boldly  to  charge  them  with  maintaining  the  very  doctrines 
which  they  reject,  and  rejecting  the  doctrines  which  they  main- 
tain. It  is  by  these  expedients,  and  by  these  expedients  alone, 
that  he  has  wrought  the  attocious  caricature  which  he  presents 
U>  the  world  as  their  portrait  Had  he  dipt  his  pencil  in 
nothing  but  truth,  there  is  not  a  line  in  the  delineation  that 
he  would  ever  have  drawn.  There  is  not  a  page  in  his 
Eaeay  that  he  would  ever  have  written.  On  the  injustice, 
the  meanness,  and  the  malice  of  this  course,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  expatiate.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should 
attempt,  by  a  similar  method,  to  depict  the  character  of  the 
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present  Congregational  clergy  of  New  England:  who  sbonld 
first  repeat  the  imputation  to  them  of  all  the  follies,  erroTB, 
and  crimes  that  have  ever  been  charged  on  them,  from  the 
arraignment  and  execution  of  the  witches  at  Salem,  to  the 
present  day?  Who  should  next  array  the  fiilse  doctrinea 
that  individuals  among  them  have  from  time  to  time  ad- 
vanced, and  treat  them  as  doctrines  common  to  them  all 
— such  as  Parker's  open  infidelity;  Emerson's  idealism; 
Bushnell's  pantheism ;  Beecher's  pre-existence  of  souls;  T«J^ 
lor's  denial  of  God's  power  to  renew  the  mind;  Channing^ 
denial  of  Christ's  deity  and  expiation ;  Emmons's  assertion 
that  God  creates  all  the  acts  of  his  creatures ;  and  every  otber 
mistaken  opinion  that  has  been  entertained  by  any  of  their 
number?  Who,  thirdly,  should  charge  them,  as  a  body, 
with  all  the  private  vices  and  public  crimes  which  be 
thought  might  naturally  spring  firom  their  various  fidae 
doctrines  ?  And  who,  finally,  in  addition  to  their  own  erron 
of  doctrine  and  practice,  should  also  accuse  them  of  the  fite 
beliefs  and  crimes  of  those  most  hostile  to  them,  whose 
peculiar  dogmas  they  reject,  and  whose  evil  manners  ihey 
abhor?  Would  such  a  hideous  picture  have  any  title  to  be 
considered  as  presenting  their  true  character  ?  Could  it  pro- 
ceed from  any  but  the  pen  of  a  low,  prejudiced,  and  unscmpa- 
lous  partisan,  whose  very  object  was  to  blacken  them  with 
traduction  and  obloquy  ?  Yet  that  would  be  a  very  exaet 
parallel  to  Mr.  Sanborn's  course  in  the  delineation  he  affects 
to  give  in  his  Essay  of  the  doctrines  and  character  of  Mil* 
lenarians.  If  it  is  legitimate,  there  is  not  a  body  of  Christians 
on  earth  that  may  not,  with  equal  effect,  be  shown  to  be 
monsters  of  debasement  and  impiety. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  protest  against  this 
atrocious  procedure.  The  exposure  of  the  deceptions  he  has 
attempted  to  impose  on  his  hearers  and  readers,  will  make 
him  the  object  of  disapprobation  to  all  honorable  minds  in  fais 
own  party,  as  well  as  others.  Upright  Antimillenarians  will 
not  deem  their  cause  worth  maintaining,  if  no  bettermeansen 
be  found  to  defend  it  than  the  wanton  misrepresentation  and 
abuse  of  their  opponents.  The  blow  he  has  aimed  at  Pre- 
millennialists,  instead  of  yielding  any  service  to  his  cause,  will 
recoil  on  himself,  and  consign  him  to  the  reprobation  and 
pity  which  his  blunders,  his  folly,  and  his  malignly  deaerrft 
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AbT.  II. — ^NOTES  ON  SCRIPTUBE.      CRITICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

John  zix.  2. 

"  Jkbus  answered :  Thou  couldest  have  no  power  against 
me  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above  («f«^f t) ;  therefore 
{hi  r«rr*)  he  that  delivered  rrte  (•  wmftJihy^  fit)  to  thee,  hath 
the  greater  sin." 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  are  the  first  words  our  Lord 
uttered,  so  far  as  we  know,  ader  his  former  interview  with 
Pilate  within  the  Pretorium,  when  he  avowed  his  kingly 
character  (John  xviii.  87,  1  Tim.  vi.  18),  although,  in  the 
meantime,  he  had  been  sent  to  Herod,  and  sent  back  bj 
Herod  to  Pilate,  and  reexamined  by  Pilate  in  the  presence 
of  the  Jews,  and  scourged  by  the  soldiers  in  the  court  of  the 
palace.  During  all  these  scenes,  and  under  all  these  indig- 
nities, he  opened  not  his  mouth :  thus  fulfilling  Isaiah  liii.  7. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  words  quoted  above  are 
not  an  answer  to  Pilate's  question,  "  Whence  art  thou  ?" 
(verse  9.)  That  question  he  had  answered  before,  when  he 
said  he  was  a  king  (John  xviii.  37).  What  he  said  at  this 
time  was  intended  to  instruct  Pilate  upon  the  point  of  his 
own  authority,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  relative  guilt  of 
those  concerned  in  the  transaction.  But  why  should  he 
speak  upon  this  subject,  while  he  remained  silent  upon  all 
others?  The  reason  may  be  that  Pilate's  remark  (verse 
10)  was  prompted  by  atheistical  opinions — certainly  it 
trenched  upon  the  honor  of  the  divine  government,  inas- 
much as  he  claimed  a  power  independent  of  the  providential 
government  of  God. 

Pilate  derived  his  power  from  Tiberius  CaBsar.'  Tiberius 
was  the  chosen  ^successor  of  Augustus.  Augustus  over- 
turned the  government  of  his  country,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  Roman  people  by  military  power.  Thus  we 
trace  the  power  of  Pilate  to  a  usurpation.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  understand  Mfttfin  ? 

The  answer  appears  to  be  this :  Pilate's  power  came  to 
him  in  the  order  of  Grod's  providence,  and  so  was  derived 
and  dependent,  or  delegated.    (See  Bom.  xiiL  1,  2.)    There 
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is  no  power  but  of  God.  The  powers  that  be,  are  ordained 
of  God.  True:  God  does  not  directly  choose  temporal 
princes,  as  he  did  David,  but  his  providence  regulates  and 
controls  the  events  by  which  their  powers  are  established. 
We  observe  that  in  this  qualified  sense  our  Lord  admits  the 
power  of  Pilate  even  over  himself  as  a  man  ;  inasmuch  as 
his  words  imply  that  Pilate  was  established  in  lawfhl 
authority  by  God's  providence,  and  also  that  it  was  not  the 
divine  purpose  at  that  time  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  the  power 
intrusted  to  him,  but  rather  to  permit  it,  in  order  to  the 
execution  of  the  purpose  of  redemption.  Had  Pilate  been  a 
good  man  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  God's,  providence 
would  have  permitted  him  to  be  the  governor  of  Judea  at 
that  time. 

But  how  do  these  premises  justify  the  conclusion,  "  There- 
fore {it*  r^TB)  he  that  delivered  me  (•  ^mfiJit^vi  fU)  to  thee^ 
hath  the  greater  sin  ?"  Here  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  passage. 
Who  of  all  those  concerned  in  the  transaction  then  in 
progress,  did  not  act  by  delegated  or  derived  power  in  this 
sense,  as  truly  as  Pilate  ?  We  observe  that  the  pronoun  is 
in  the  singular  number — he  that  delivered — as  if  some  one 
person  was  intended.  Eecurring  to  the  historical  facts,  we 
find  that  Judas  betrayed  him  to  the  band,  the  captain  and 
the  officers  of  the  Jews  (John  xviii.  1,  2,  8).  They  led  him 
to  Annas  (verse  13).  Annas  sent  him  to  Caiaphas  (verse 24). 
Caiaphas  examined  him  in  the  presence  of  the  officers 
(verses  19-22).  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  he  was  taken  to  the 
council  (Luke  xxiL  66),  and  from  that  place  the  whole  moUi- 
tude  took  him  to  Pilate  (Luke  xxiii.  1,  10,  IS,  14;  John 
xviii.  28.)  To  whom,  then,  does  the  word  Aa  (•  wmfmitiUi 
refer?  Judas  did  not  even  approach  Pilate,  so  far  as  we 
know ;  certainly  he  was  not  the  accuser.  (See  Matt  xxvil 
3-5.)  Yet  ^hese  words  (o  x^fuiiilui)  are  repeatedly  applied 
to  Judas  in  other  places,  as  being  especially  applicable  to 
him.  (See  John  xviii.  26 ;  Matt  xvii.  8 ;  Luke  xxii.  4^  ft, 
48.)  Some  say  that  the  singular  is  put  for  the  plural,  and 
includes  Judas,  the  high  priest,  and  the  whole  Sanhedrim. 
Diodati  says  it  refers  to  the  chief  priest  and  the  Jews. 
Clark  thinks  to  Judas  and  the  Jews.  Henry  says  either  the 
Jews,  or  Caiaphas  in  particular  was  meant.  Doddridge  Bkj% 
the  Jewish  high  priest  and  the  council    Others  have  sng- 
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gested  that  Herod,  or  Caiaphas  in  his  public  or  official 
character,  is  meant. 

There  is  no  doubt  all  these  were  guilty  actors,  and  even 
more  guilty  than  Pilate ;  for  it  was  Pilate's  duty  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  matters  brought  before  him,  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Judea.  His  sin  consisted  in  the  abuse  or 
anfol  exercise  of  his  legitimate  powers  ;  in  his  cowardice ; 
in  his  unjust  regard  to  infuriated  men ;  in  his  vain  expedients 
to  shuffle  oflF  his  duties  ;  in  the  cruelties  he  had  perpetrated 
under  pretext  of  clemency ;  in  his  unjust  judgment  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  known  and  declared  innocence  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  All  these  sins  are  traceable  to  one  source — ^the  fear 
of  man.  Had  Pilate's  courage  seconded  his  judgment  and 
conscience,  he  would  have  soon  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  dispersed  the  boisterous  crowd,  if  necessary, 
by  tlie  military  force  he  had  at  his  command.  The  priests 
and  rulers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  active  in  bringing  the 
object  of  their  hate  to  the  bar  of  Pilate  ;  and  malicious,  as 
wdl  as  active,  in  making  false  accusations.  They  pursued 
their  victim  hotly,  and  with  the  malice  of  murderers  ;  and 
Pilate,  through  weakness  and  fear,  yielded  to  their  impor- 
tunity and  threats,  though  it  is  plain  he  wished  to  deliver 
Jesus  (Acts  iii.  13).  But  this  disparity  of  guilt  does  not 
meet  the  difficulty ;  for  it  may  still  be  inquired  whether 
Judas,  Annas,  Caiaphas,  the  council,  or  tbe  whole  people, 
oould  have  any  power  over  the  Lord  at  all  except  it  had 
been  permitted  to  them  in  the  providence  of  God  ?  Our 
Ltrd's  words  to  ^eter  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  in  the  garden, 
are  pertinent  in  this  place.  "  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot 
now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels?"  (Matt.  xxvi.  58.)  And  this 
also :  "  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may  take  it  again.  No  one 
taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again." 
(John  X.  17,  18.)  These  passages  prove  that  none  of  the 
enemies  of  our  Lord  had  any  power  over  him  at  all,  but 
Buch  as  he  himself  permitted  them  to  exercise.  Does  not, 
then,  the  reason  assigned  for  the  diflFerence  between  the  sin 
of  Pilate  and  that  of  the  others  fail,  if  this  view  be  correct  ? 
The  great  diversity,  not  to  say  discordance  among  those  who 
have  attempted  to  explain  this  passage,  gives  ground  to  sua-  ' 
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pect  some  common  mistake,  and  shows  the  propriety  of 
further  inquiry.  The  following  suggestion  may  be  equally 
remote  from  the  truth,  but  it  appears  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration. 

In  Geu.  iii.  15  we  find  the  first  prediction  and  promise 
made  to  man  after  his  fall — a  prediction  which  preceded  the 
curse  upon  man.  "  And  the  Lord  God  said  to  the  serpent, 
because  thou  hast  done  this.  ...  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed. 
It  shall  bruise  (or  rather  crush  thee  as  to)  thy  head,  and  thou 
shalt  bruise  his  heel."  In  the  meantime,  Satan,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  apostasy  of  man,  acquired  a  dominion  over  tlus 
world  of  such  a  nature,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  is 
called  the  God  of  this  world  (o  0t»i  t»v  tmn^i  r^wv^  2  Coi. 
iv.  4) — the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  (Eph.  ii.  2) — ^thc 
prince  of  the  world  (John  xiv.  80 ;  xvi.  11) — the  power  of 
darkness  (Luke  xxii.  53  ;  see  also  Acts  xxvi.  18 ;  1  John 
iii.  8 ;  Bev.  xii.  7,  10 ;  xx.  8).  It  is  important  to  ofaeenre 
(for  upon  this  consideration  the  explanation  to  be  submitted 
chiefly  turns),  that  the  power  or  dominion  of  Satan  thus 
acquired  is  altogether  different  from  the  power  of  merely 
human  governments.  These  are  changed  or  overturned,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  others,  in  the  order  of  God's  provi- 
dential government ;  whereas  the  power  acquired  by  Satan 
at  the  fall  could  be  broken  and  destroyed,  consistently  with 
the  divine  justice,  only  by  the  incarnation,  sufferings,  and 
death  of  the  Son  of  God.  Hence  John  says  (1  Epist  iiL  8), 
"For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested/'  tha|ii^ 
in  the  flesh,  "that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil;"  and  Paul  teaches  (Heb.  ii.  14)  that  the  "Son  of 
God  became  a  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  through,  or 
by  means  of  death,  he  might  destroy  him  that  hath  the 
power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil,"  or  the  old  serpent  spoken 
of  in  Gen.  iii.  15 ;  Eev.  xx.  2.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
such  a  power  as  this  is  altogether  different  from  the  B^nnan 
power,  from  which  Pilate  derived  his  authority.  Eveij 
human  power  is  ordained  of  God  (Rom.  xiiL  1.)  It  comes ia 
the  way  of  God's  providence,  and  is  removed  in  the  saotf 
way  ;  whereas  the  power  of  Satan  could  not  be  defeated  or 
destroyed  consistently  with  the  divine  wisdom  and  puqxxxfd 
mercy  to  man,  except  by  a  sacrifice  of  infinite  pzioe.    V« 
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cannot  indeed  say  that  Satan's  'power  is  in  any  sense  inde- 
pendent of  God :  for,  had  it  seemed  best  to  his  infinite 
wisdom,  he  could  have  destroyed  it  at  once,  as  well  as  the 
man  he  had  made.  But  Satan's  power  was  not  delegated;  it 
was  usurped.  And  the  scheme  of  redemption  made  it 
necessary  that  the  usurpation  should  be  permitted  for  a  time. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  distinction,  we  proceed  further  to 
observe,  that  the  terms  in  which  the  curse  was  pronounced 
against  the  serpent  (Genesis  iii.  15),  imply  a  contest,  or  an 
assault  by  the  serpent  upon  the  predicted  seed  ;  and  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  stood  before  Pilate,  that  assault  had  been  com- 
menced. The  issue  of  it  was  to  fulfil  the  prediction.  Al- 
thongh  addressed  to  Satan,  the  words  of  the  prediction  con- 
tained a  mystery  which  he  could  not  fathom  (1  Cor.  ii.  7,  8). 
He  was  caught  in  his  own  craftiness  (Job  v.  13 ;  1  Cor.  iii. 
19).  He  had,  indeed,  felt  the  power  of  that  mysterious 
man,  until  he  entered  into  Judas,  and  was  absolved  from 
farther  restraint.  (See  John  xiii.  27,  and  a  note  on  this 
passage  at  page  303  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal.) 

In  the  person  of  Judas,  he  went  'to  the  hall  of  Caiaphas 
—prompted  the  words  of  the  traitor,  instigated  the  chief 
priests,  the  Pharisees,  the  officers,  the  band  of  armed  men 
— proceeded  with  them  to  the  garden,  guided  their  opera- 
tions there;  and  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  entered  with 
them  into  their  midnight  cour^el,  prompted  all  the  acts  of 
spite,  indignity,  and  outrage,  which  occurred  there,  and  at 
the  hall  of  Pilate.  He  was  the  chief  actor,  while  Judas, 
the  chief  priests,  and  the  Jews,  were  his  guilty  instruments. 
All  this  is  implied  in  the  transaction  then  in  progress, 
judged  of^  by  the  prediction  (Genesis  iii.  15).  Satan's 
power  was  then  to  be  crushed,  but  in  the  way  of  a  seeming 
victory  by  him  ;  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  death 
of  our  Lord  on  the  cross  by  the  means  of  Judas,  the  Jews, 
and  Pilate,  was  the  very  event  foretold  by  the  words  ad- 
dressed to  the  serpent,  "Thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  Yet 
how  could  this  be,  unless  Satan  was  the  chief  actor  ?  The 
same  idea  is  involved  in  the  words  our  Lord  addressed  to 
them  who  went  to  apprehend  him.  "This  is  your  hour, 
and  the  power  {i  t^^vrta,  r»v  ot(«t«w$)  of  darkness"  (Luke  xxii. 
58),  that  is,  the  hour  of  Satan's  power  (in  which  he  shall 
be  permitted  to  fulfil  the  prediction  (Genesis  iii.  15). 
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Our  Lord,  therefore,  in  the  words  under  consideratioD, 
regards  his  enemy  as  single  and  one, — in  fact,  as  that  great 
enemy  whom  he  had,  but  a  few  hours  before,  set  at  liberty 
for  the  conflict  he  was  then  enduring.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
name  Satan.  It  was  not  necessary  to  do  so  to  Pilate  ;  for  he 
was  incapable  of  understanding  more  than  these  words  con- 
veyed. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  exclude  from  this  trans- 
action the  direct  agency  of  Satan,  we  may  ask  how  or  when 
did  the  conflict  predicted  (Genesis  iii.  15)  take  place  ?  The 
apostle  Paul  expressly  ascribes  to  Satan  the  power  of  death 
(Hebrews  ii.  14).  .  Some  have  supposed  (as  Baxter)  that  our 
ordinary  sicknesses,  as  well  as  death,  are  inflicted  by  Satan, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  this  passage.  That  is  a  questicHi 
upon  which  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose, if  we  restrict  the  allusion  of  the  apostle  (Hebrews  ii. 
14)  to  Genesis  iii.  15,  and  the  method  of  atonement  there- 
by mysteriously  appointed.  For  although  the  work  of  re- 
demption was  voluntarily  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God  (Phil 
ii.  7),  yet  having  assumed  it,  there  was  a  divine  neceaaity 
that  he  should  submit  himself  to  the  power  of  Satan,  for 
the  undergoing  of  those  sufierings  and  that  death  which 
were  the  appointed  means  of  the  world's  redemption,  and  of 
the  destruction  of  Satan's  power  over  it. 

Both  John  (xiii.  27)  and  Luke  (xxii.  3)  inform  us  that 
Satan  took  actual  corporal  possession  of  the  traitor,  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  part  in  the  last  scene  or  catastrophe  of  cor 
Lord's  ministry  in  the  flesh.  (See  Volume  vii.  ip.  303-6, 
and  the  original  Greek.)  And  we  have  no  evidence  or 
reason  to  suppose  he  quitted  possession  of  him  until  he  had 
delivered  Jesus  into  the  hands  of  Pilate.  On  this  supposi- 
tion then,  the  words «  ^et^cdiiov^  fit  (though  on  other  occasions 
applied  especially  to  Judas)  were  in  this  instance  intended  to 
designate  the  great  enemy,  whose  power  was  soon  to  be 
crushed. 

Luke  xviii.  7. — "  And  shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  eled> 
which  cry  day  and  night  unto  him  (k«i  f*Mipc3vfU0i  ftr'  mvfn) 
tJiotigh  he  bear  hng  wiUi  them,^^ 

The  last  clause  of  this  verse  has  created  much  difficulty. 
Bengel  reads  ftaxp^fiv/Jij  in  which  he  thought  the  force  of  the 
construction  might  be  easily  perceived.  The  ancient  Alex- 
andrian MS.  has  the  same  reading.    The  translator  of  tbe 
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Vulgate  evidently  read  the  word  in  the  future  {jMtxftAvfmTu), 
But  Kuinoel  rightly  thought  both  these  readings  marginal 
annotations.  The  common  reading,  even  if  it  be  the  more 
difficult,  is  best  supported  by  authority.  (See  Kuinoel, 
Lamy's  Harmony,  and  Simon's  French  Version  of  N.  T., 
also  Trench  on  the  Parables.) 

The  difficulty  lies  in  translating  the  words,  or  rather  in 
apprehending  the  precise  meaning  of  the  original  Greek, 
whichever  reading  is  adopted.  This  is  proved  by  the  great 
diversity  among  translators,  some  of  whom  are  even  more 
obscure  than  the  Greek.*  We  submit  to  the  reader  the  fol- 
lowing hints  for  the  right  translation  and  interpretation  of 
the  passage. 


^  To  justify  this  remark,  the  following  specimens  of  translation  have  been 
Mltet«d: 

— >  pfttientiam  habebit  in  illia     Vulgate. 
— >  et  tarn  erit  in  eos  difficilis.     Caatalio. 
— >  tt  longanimis  erga  eos  (erit).     SebasL  Schmidt 
— >  ct  longanimis  super  illoa     Arias  Monianut, 
-»  ft  eum  patiens  fuerit  super  illis.    JSraamut. 
— >  qnamvis  auxilium  iis  differat    Nctehe, 
<—  in  eorum  causa  lentus  erit     Groiiuaf  KncUchbuiL 

—  et  protrahet  spiritum  suum  in  eos.     Fabriciu8  ^  Syriac. 

—  et  protrahet  spiritum  suum  contra  illos.     Trenielliui  6  Syriac. 

—  and  schal  haue  paciens  in  hem.      Wickliff  ^  Vulgat 

—  and  will  he  have  patience  in  them.     Rhemiah  Version  d  Vulg. 

—  and  shall  he  delay  to  do  it  ?     Simon  d  Vulg. 

—  and  will  he  have  patience  in  their  regard  f     Kenrich  d  Vulg. 

—  e  sard  lento  in  lor  danno  f     Martini  6  Vulg. 

—  et  il  souffrira  plus  long-temps  qu'on  les  opprime  f    Mons  6  Vulg. 

—  et  il  souffrira  toujours  qu'on  Ics  opprime  t    De  Saey  ^  Vulg. 

—  yea,  though  he  differre  them.     Tyndale^  Cranmer^  Geneva, 

—  yea,  though  he  suffer  long  for  them.     Breeches  Ed.  1 598. 

—  though  he  delayeth  their  cause  so  long.     Gilbert  Wakefield, 
•—  and  he  is  compassionate  towards  them.     R.  Dickinson. 

—  and  be  will  be  slow  in  their  cause.     Evanson. 

—  though  he  long  forbear  with  them.     Scarlet, 

—  and  shall  he  long  have  patience  for  them  t     Knatehhnll, 

—  though  long  bearing  with  them.     Sharpe, 

•—  though  he  delay  their  cause  so  long.     Dr,  Conquest. 

—  bencbe  sia  lento  all'  ira  per  cagion  loro.     Diodati. 

•—  ancora  che  paziente  stato  sia  in  quegli     Delia  Lega  <k  Ravivia. 

—  useroit-il  d'un  plus  long  delai  &  leur  6gard.    Beausobre  A  Lenfant, 

—  wenn  er  es  anch  lange  anstehen  lacst.     /.  D.  Michaelis. 

—  wenn  cr  sie  ihnen  auch  verzieht.     Leander  Van  Ess, 

—  nnd  Bolte  geduld  danieber  baben.     Luther, 
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The  object  of  the  parable  is  stated  ia  the  first  verse.  It  is 
to  give  encouragement  in  the  duty  of  unceasing  prayer,  by 
an  example  of  its  eflBcacy  under  the  most  unpromising  circum- 
stances. The  common  English  version,  "that  men  ought 
always  to  pray,"  is  not  quite  exact.  The  parable  has  respect 
especially  to  the  elect,  considered  collectively,  and  not  as  in- 
dividuals (v.  7).  Some  of  the  earlier  English  versions 
have  "They"  instead  of  ''menf'  but  WickliflFe  and  tlie 
Ehemish  version  have  "it  behoveth"  t*  Stn  "always  to 
pray,"  which  is  more  exact. 

The  example  our  Lord  takes,  presents  two  charactere. 
One  is  that  of  a  man  in  authority,  devoid  of  all  sense  of 
moral  or  oflBcial  obligation,  regardless  of  public  opinion,  and 
accessible  only  through  his  selfishness.  Such  a  man  would, 
of  course,  feel  no  sympathy  with  the  suflfering,  nor  anger 
against  oppressors.  The  other  character  is  a  widow,  help* 
less  in  herself,  and  without  recourse  for  justice,  except  to 
this  man.  By  repeated  appeals,  this  widow  obtained  the 
end  she  desired,  not  through  the  compassion  of  the  judge^ 
or  his  love  of  justice,  or  his  indignation  against  oppreasion, 
but  through  his  love  of  ease  or  desire  to  avoid  molestation. 
No  suitor  for  justice  ever  sought  it  under  more  unfavorable 
circumstances,  and  her  success  is  an  encouragement  to  per- 
severe, even  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  worst  of  men : 
"  And  shall  not  God  avenge?"  &c. 

The  force  of  the  parable  lies  in  simile  and  contrast ;  the 
points  of  which,  though  not  formally  stated,  are  obvious. 
The  widow,  in  her  helplessness,  resembles  the  elect  church, 
in  its  militant  and  depressed  condition.  Her  frequent  coming 
to  the  judge  with  her  petition,  represents  the  prayers,  the 
elect  offer  to  God  from  age  to  age,  for  deliverance  (Rev.  vi. 


The  glosses  are  as  various  as  the  versions.  Take  the  following  as  examptML 
Euthymins  and  many  after  him,  explain  these  words,  "Although  be  bt ' 
patient  for  some  time.**  Tlie  Breeches  edition,  "  Though  he  seem  slow  is 
revenging  the  injury  done  to  his."  Diodati  thus :  "  Though  he  tolerate  thfir 
enemies,  and  come  not  suddenly  to  punish  them,  as  the  impatience  of  IIm 
flesh  would  require."  Tremellius  thus :  "  iram  suam  differet  contra  oppri* 
mentes  eos.**  Trench :  "  though  he  bear  them  long  in  hand  ;**  or  *'  tboogk 
he  delay  with  them  long."  See  his  note,  p.  405,  also  Bcngel  and  Kuinoe^ 
who  cite  Sirach  zxxii.  18,  for  similar  phraseology,  Koi  h  Kv^toi  iv  fk  fffH^n 
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10).  The  adversary  of  the  widow  is  set  in  contrast  with  the 
adversary  of  the  elect,  and  the  delay  of  the  judge  (^wx  WAjjo-ft 
fs/  ;c^«»«»)  with  God's  delaying  to  avenge  his  elect  expressed 
by  the  words  ;c*<  iaak^cBvimii  tv  ttvr^tij  which  involve  the  chief 
£fficalty  of  the  passage. 

The  principal  contrasts  presented  by  the  parable  lie, 
(1)  between  the  character  of  the  judge,  to  whom  the  widow 
appealed,  and  the  character  of  God,  to  whom  the  elect 
^)peal ;  and  (2)  between  the  relation  of  the  judge  to  the 
widow  (who  we  may  suppose  was  a  stranger  to  him,  or  at 
most  a  common  suitor),  and  the  relation  of  God  to  his  elect 
or  chosen  people,  who  are  precious  to  him  as  sons,  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  his  only  begotten,  and  loved  with  ineflFable 
love.  (John  xvii.  23.)  The  cause  of  the  elect  and  their 
experience,  are  like  the  widow's.  Both  suflFer  wrong,  and 
both  are  delayed  in  obtaining  redress,  but  the  motives,  and 
the  eflFect  of  the  delay  in  the  two  cases,  are  widely  dif- 
ferent 

The  delay  of  the^  judge  arose  from  his  indiflference  to 
wrong-doing,  and  worked  injury  to  the  widow  while  it  lasted ; 
whereas  the  delay  of  God  to  avenge  his  elect,  does  not  arise 
from  indifference  to  the  wrongs  they  suffer  ;  so  far  from  it, 
he  actually  restrains  the  impulses  of  his  justice,  for  the  good 
of  those  who  ask  his  interposition.  Let  us  now  attempt  to 
embody  these  ideas  in  a  translation  of  the  passage,  and  then 
consider  whether  the  original  will  support  it — 

"But  God :  will  he  not  avenge  his  own  elect,  who  cry 
day  and  night  unto  him  {xm  for  x»i7rtf^  quamvis,  see  Kuinoel), 
seeing  he  restrains  bis  anger  (against  their  adversaries,  or 
bears  long  with  their  adversaries),  for  their  (his  elect's) 
sake." 

Dr.  Robinson  translates  ix'  avr^tf  "  on  their  account" — a 
sense  which  the  words  easily  admit.  The  common  English 
translation,  by  representing  the  elect  as  the  object  of  God's 
forbearance,  destroys  the  contrast  the  parable  presents 
between  the  adversary  of  the  widow  and  the  adversary  of  the 
elect: — Also  that  between  the  unjust  and  hurtful  (i.e.  to  the 
widow)  delay  of  the  judge  to  punish  the  widow's  adversary  • 
and  the  merciful  and  salutary  {i.e.  to  the  elect)  delay  of  Goa 
to  punish  the  adversary  of  his  elect.  Besides,  it  mars  the 
congruity  of  the  representation :     For  how  does  God's  for- 
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bearance  towards  his  elect  afford  ground  for  supposing  that 
he  will  not  avenge  them  ?  The  seeming  forbearance  of  the 
judge  towards  the  adversary  of  the  widow  (which  was  in  fact 
his  sinful  indiflference  to  the  demands  of  justice)  did  afford 
ground  for  believing  that  he  would  never  act  at  all ;  and  the 
forbearance  of  God  towards  the  adversary  of  his  elect  might 
seem  to  warrant  the  same  conclusion,  if  we  were  ignorant  of 
his  character  and  the  motive  of  his  delay.  But  when  we 
are  taught  that  God  forbears  with  the  adversary  of  his  elect, 
simply  because  he  has  a  work  of  mercy  to  accomplish  in 
their  behalf,  which  would  be  frustrated  by  his  immediate 
interposition,  not  only  is  the  delay  accounted  for,  but  an 
assurance  given  that  the  avenging  act  will  not  be  delayed 
longer  than  the  good  of  his  elect  requires. 

But  how  can  the  good  of  the  elect  be  promoted  by  God's 
delay  to  avenge  them  of  their  adversary  ?  How  can  it  be 
said,  that  God  restrains  his  anger  against  Satan  and  every 
other  adversary  of  his  elect,  out  of  regard  to  their  best  inter- 
ests ? — This  is  the  next  inquiry. 

"We  regard  this  parable  as  having  respect  to  the  whole 
church,  or  the  accomplished  aggregate  of  the  elect  for  whom 
the  Saviour  especially  interceded,  in  John  xvii.  20,  21. 
This  body  has  not  yet  been  fully  gathered,  and  space  must 
be  given  for  this  purpose.  The  time  allotted  to  it  is  an  un- 
revealed  secret ;  God  only  knows  the  number  of  his  elect- 
how  many  of  them  ha\re  been  chosen  and  gathered  out  of 
past  generations,  or  how  many  remain  to  be  brought  in. 
(John  xvii.  2.)  But  until  this  body  shall  be  completely 
formed,  and  all  those  who  have  been  given  to  Christ  by 
covenant,  shall  be  born  and  born  again,  it  is  plain,  that  the 
work  of  avenging  them  would  be  premature, — for  it  would 
put  an  end  to  that  dispensation  or  order  of  things,  which  has 
been  appointed  for  the  building  of  the  church  (Matt,  xvi 
18).  The  tares  cannot  be  separated  from  the  wheat  before 
the  harvest,  lest  the  wheat,  while  yet  immature,  be  also 
rooted  up  with  them.  (Matt.  xiii.  29.)  Had  God  opened 
the  windows  of  heaven,  and  broken  up  the  fountains  of  the 
deep,  without  giving  time  to  finish  the  ark,  and  time  for 
Noah  and  his  family  to  enter  it,  his  designs  of  mercy  toward« 
that  patriarch  would  not  have  been  accomplished,  in  the 
appointed  way.    As  God  forbore  with  the  old  world  for 
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Noah's  sake,  and  thereby  gave  the  wicked  of  his  day  a  space 
for  repentance  which  they  did  not  improve ;  so  now  he  for- 
bears with  the  wicked  for  the  sake  of  his  elect.  Not  one  of 
those  given  to  Christ  must  fail  of  his  predestinated  part  of 
the  purchased  possession.  lie  permits,  therefore,  the  god  of 
this  world  to  retain  a  portion  of  his  power :  he  allows  the 
wicked  to  rage  and  imagine  vanities.  His  elect  people  must 
wait  till  all  their  fellows  shall  be  sealed.  But  when  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  (the  body  of  his  elect)  shall  be  com- 
pletely formed,  then  the  motive  for  longer  forbearance  will 
cease,  and  the  avenging  act  will  be  speedily  accomplished 
(See  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8.  Matt.  xxiv.  38.  Luke  xvii.  27,  29). 
(Ecumenius  (on  2  Pet.  iii.  9)  thus  expresses  the  same  doc- 
trine. Consummationis  tenipus  differtur,  ut  compleatur 
numerus  salvandorum — "The  time  of  the  end  is  deferred 
that  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  be  saved  may  be  filled 
up."  By  the  persons  to  be  saved  we  understand  the  elect. 
(See  Macknight  on  2  Pet.  iii.  9.) 

From  the  foregoing,  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand ff  rax'i  may  be  easily  gathered.  These  words  contain 
the  assurance  that  the  period  of  suffering  shall  not  be  un- 
necessarily prolonged,  as  though  God  were  indiflFerent  to  the 
interests  of  his  people,  but  shall  be  hastened  to  its  consumma- 
tion. The  period  may  seem  long  in  man^s  reckoning,  but 
the  work  of  constructing  so  great  and  glorious  a  body  as 
God's  elect,  is  too  vast  to  be  brought  within  the  compass  of 
our  diminutive  measures.  Relatively  to  God,  with  whom  a 
thousand  years  is  as  one  day,  and  relatively  to  the  magni- 
tude and  glory  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  the  delay  is 
short — nay,  the  very  shortest  possible,  consistently  with  the 
plans  of.  infinite  wisdom.  The  word  speedily  does  not 
fully  express  this  idea,  nor  is  it  literally  exact;  for  the 
words  express  (f»  raxti  scilicet  xp**^  some  continuance  of 
time,  which  cannot  be  less  than  the  work  to  be  accomplished 
necessarily  requires.  See  Bom.  xvi.  20,  in  which  the 
apostle  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  the  passage 
under  consideration.  Satan  is  the  great  adversary  of  the 
elect  (1  Peter  v.  8 ;  Ileb.  ii.  14 ;  Eev.  xx.  1,  2  ;  John  xii.' 
31 — xvi.  11),  as  he  was  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  proceeding 
before  Pilate ;  yet  now  greatly  restrained  of  his  power  for 
the  sake  of  the  elect. 
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Luke  xi.  1-13.  This  passage  is  in  some  respects  similar  to 
Luke  xviii.  1-8.  The  object  of  both  is  to  encourage  prayer : 
the  diflFerence  is — this  seems  more  particularly  addressed  to 
individual  believers,  while  that  primarily  respects  the  church 
as  a  body.  Or  we  may  regard  the  prayer,  in  part,  as  the  com- 
mon prayer  of  the  whole  body  of  the  elect  for  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  part,  as  the  prayer  of  individuals,  for  the 
supply  of  their  daily  wants.  The  former  part,  then,  would 
coincide  with  the  cry  of  the  elect,  that  God  would  avenge 
them  of  their  adversaries  (Luke  xviii.  7 ;  Rev.  vi.*  4 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  26 ;  Heb.  ii.  14 ;  Rom.  vii.  24— viii.  28 ;  Phil.  liL  21)— a 
cry  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  defers  to  answer,  until  their 
body  shall  be  completed,  which  is  the  time  appointed  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom — while  the  latter  has  respect  to  such 
things  as  God  is  pleased  to  grant  now,  for  the  current 
necessities  of  his  people,  in  anticipation  of  their  complete  and 
final  deliverance.  This,  however,  is  not  the  part  of  the 
passage  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention.  The  method  our 
Lord  took  to  encourage  perseverance  in  the  duty  of  prayer 
for  daily  wants  is  the  subject  of  these  observations.  Let  us 
introduce  the  fifth  verse,  as  Luke  does  the  parable  of  the  un- 
just judge  (Luke  xviii.  1).  The  interpretation  is  allowable 
as  a  paraphrase — "  And  he  spake  these  similitudes  to  them, 
to  the  erid  that  they  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  faint 
Which  of  you  shall  havea/mnd  and  shall  go  to  him  at  mid' 
night  and  say  unto  him.  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves,  &c.| 
and  he  from  within  shall  answer  and  say.  Trouble  me  not, 
the  door  is  now  locked  and  my  children  are  in  bed  with  me ; 
I  cannot  arise  and  give  thee.  I  say  unto  you  that  although 
he  will  not  rise  and  give  him,  because  he  is  his  friend^  yet  on 
account  of  his  («»«Jfi««»)  importunity,  he  will  rise  and  give 
him  as  many  as  he  needeth.'' 

Here  we  observe  that  the  case  put,  apparently,  is  not  so 
hopeless  as  that  of  the  widow  in  the  parable  of  the  unjust 
judge;  yet  there  is  a  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
motive  of  the  friend  and  that  of  the  judge.  In  both  it  was 
selfish.  Neither  of  them  does  the  thing  desired  through 
love,  or  even  willingly,  but  to  avoid  annoyance.  The  diflBw^ 
ence  is  in  their  characters.  The  friend,  under  other  circum- 
stances, we  may  suppose,  would  have  willingly  done  the 
favor  requested ;  whereas  the  judge,  though  in  duty  bound 
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to  act  whenever  appealed  to,  would  not  have  been  willing  to 
aet  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

The  force  of  the  exhortation  or  application  in  the  next 
(IKh)  verse,  depends  upon  the  contrast  implied  between  God, 
the  common  father  of  all  men,  and  the  friend  thus  impor- 
tuned. "And  I  say  unto  you,  ask  and  it  shall  be  given 
you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  (alluding,  perhaps,  to  the 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  friend  at  midnight)  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you." 

The  friend  had  an  evil  nature,  or,  to  say  the  least,  he  did 
not  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  He  was  subject  to  many 
fhulties.  He  was  called  upon  under  circumstances  which 
silenced  the  voice  of  friendship.  He  was  in  bed,  his  doors 
barred,  his  children  in  bed  with  him,  the  hour  unreasonable. 
It  was  too  much  to  ask  even  of  a  friend :  and  he  would  ifot 
tor  awhile.  Yet  importunity  at  length  prevailed.  How 
much  more  shall  importunate  persevering  prayer  prevail  with 
€k)d,  who  is  perfectly  good,  and  infinitely  removed  from 
ererj  frailty ;  whose  eye  never  slumbers,  whose  power  never 
wearies;  to  whom  midnight  and  noon,  darkness  and  light, 
are  alike. 

Thus  far  the  instruction  conveyed  is  like  that  of  the 
parable  of  the  widow.  But  the  similitude  founded  on  the 
parental  relation  (in  verses  11-13),  was  proposed  with  a 
different  view ;  and  of  this,  too,  the  force  depends  upon  con- 
trast "  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a 
&ther,  will  he  give  him  a  stone ;  or  if  a  fish,  will  he  for  a 
fish  give  him  a  serpent ;  or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he 
offer  him  a  scorpion  ?"  The  allusion  is  to  the  fourth  petition, 
"Grive  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread,"  and  our  Lord 
aflBumeSy  what  we  all  know,  that  a  father's  love  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty  that  he  will  not  give  an  evil  thing  to  his  son,  who 
aaks  for  a  good  thing,  much  less  will  he  give  injurious  or 
baneful  things,  in  mockery  of  his  wants.  "If  ye  then  being 
evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifls  to  your  children,  how 
much  more  your  heavenly  Father :  for  he  is  perfectly  good, 
and  has  an  infinite  and  overfiowing  fulness  of  all  good 
things."  Creating  to  give  and  to  enjoy,  and  giving  to  all 
his  creatures,  are  his  constant  work.  The  good  things  of  this 
life,  such  as  God  gives  you  to  bestow  on  your  children,  like 
tlie  rain  and  sunshine,  ho  showers  and  sheds  on  all ;  on  the 
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evil  as  well  as  the  just,  as  of  course,  even  without  their 
asking.  Of  these  things  he  makes  no  account:  but  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  most  needful  of  all  gifts — the  gift  which 
carries  with  it  all  other  blessings,  even  this  gift,  your  heavenly 
Father  is  more  willing  to  bestow  on  those  that  truly  ask  him 
for  it,  than  you  can  be  to  bestow  on  your  children  such  good 
things  as  He  puts  in  your  power. 

The  last  clause  of  the  13th  verse  is  elliptical.  It  may  be 
supplied  thus:  "How  much  more  shall  your  heavenly 
Father  give  (not  only  the  daily  bread  for  which  you  pray, 
but  also)  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him."  Or 
perhaps  the  i;nplication  may  be,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  daily  aliment.  Some- 
thing  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  connexion: 
'*If  a  son  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will  he 
give  him  a  stone?"  that  is,  will  he  give  him  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  his  body  that  which  cannot  serve  the  purpose? 
But  our  heavenly  Father  knows  that  our  immortal  soula 
have  wants,  as  constant  and  much  more  urgent  than  the 
wants  of  our  perishable  bodies ;  and  were  he  to  give  only 
those  things  which  would  support  the  body,  he  would,  as  it 
were,  give  a  stone,  in  respect  to  the  wants  of  the  soul.  In- 
deed such  gifts  cost  him  nothing.  He  confers  them  indis- 
criminately. The  bestowal  of  them  in  this  life  is  no  mark 
of  his  especial  favor.  He  will,  therefore,  enlarge  the  peti- 
tion, and  answer  it  commensurately  with  the  actual  wants  of 
his  praying  people.  He  will  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  sustain 
the  soul  in  health  and  vigor,  without  which,  the  gift  of  the 
perishable  good  the  body  requires  would  fail  of  its  end. 

These  illustrations,  it  is  suggested,  were  designed  to  apply 
especially  to  those  petitions  which  respect  the  daily  wants  of 
believers.  As  to  the  petition  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  perfect  righteousaees 
on  earth,  the  elect,  both  individually  and  collectively,  aie 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  patting  it  up,  by  the  parable  of 
the  widow  considered  in  the  last  note. 

2  Peter  iii.  9.  "  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his 
promise,  &c.,  but  is  long  sufiFering  to  us-ward  (axxk  f^Mxp^hfut 
tti  il/i.*i  fijj  $ov>if4,tfoi  rn»i  ax^xtT^ui)^  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish." 

This  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  elect  (1  Peter  i  1,  Si 
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oompared  with  2  Peter  iii.  1).  By  us  {ntuti)  therefore  it  is 
plain  we  are  to  understand  the  elect,  and  not  the  ungodly 
world.  The  passage  is  parallel  with  Luke  xviii.  7,  and 
Bbonld  be  interpreted  accordingly.  We  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing paraphrase: — "The  Lord  is  not  slack  to  execute 
the  promise  of  his  coming  In  the  customary  sense  of  that 
word ;  for  delay  is  not  tardiness  or  slackness  when  founded 
in  good  reason ;  on  the  contrary,  he  puts  off  the  execution 
of  hia  promise  out  of  regard  to  us  (the  elect),  even  restrain- 
ing his  displeasure  against  the  wicked  for  our  sake ;  it  being 
his  purpose  that  none  of  his  elect  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  attain  salvation  through  repentance." 

The  unjust  judge  was  slack  to  execute  his  duty,  through 
indolence  and  indifference  to  justice;  and  the  scoffers  are 
r^resented  as  accounting  for  the  Lord's  delay  in  the  same 
way,  or  in  some  other  not  less  at  variance  with  the  un- 
diangeable  attributes  of  his  nature.  The  apostle,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserts  that  the  Lord's  delay  is  no  evidence  of 
his  forgetfulness  or  hesitation  to  execute  his  thrcatenings,  as 
the  scoffers  vainly  suppose,  but  it  is  evidence  of  his  un- 
diangeable  purposes  of  mercy  to  his  elect.  For  he  restrains 
his  anger  against  the  wicked,  and  bears  their  scoffings,  in 
order  to  give  space  for  the  execution  of  his  purposes  of 
mercy  towards  his  elect.  So  that  his  delay  is  not  to  be 
accounted  (/3^«^tfT^r«)  slachnesh  in  any  sense,  as  though  it 
arose  from  indifference  to  the  wickednesi  of  the  world,  but 
(fuac^«l9ft<«tv)  long-suffering,  a  restraining  of  his  wrath  against 
wickedness,  because  of  his  fixed  purpose  (verse  9)  that 
none  of  his  elect  should  perish.  Hence  God's  {fMx^^vfJuet^) 
long-suffering  towards  the  wicked  may  be  justly  accounted 
(r#r^f/«f),  the  salvation  of  the  elect  (verse  15),  because  it 
gives  space  for  them  to  attain  it  (in  the  appointed  way) 
through  repentance  (verse  9). 

In  writing  this  epistle,  the  apostle  appears  to  have  had  in 
mind  the  discourse  of  our  Lord,  recorded  in  Luke  xvii.  22: 
xviii.  8.  The  apostle  alludes  to  Noah  and  the  destruction 
of  the  old  world,  chapter  ii.  5 ;  iii.  6  ;  to  Sodom  and  Lot,  ii. 
6,  7 ;  to  the  last  days,  iii.  3 ;  to  the  destruction  of  the 
world,  or  rather  the  present  order  of  things,  iii.  7 ;  to  the 
second  advent  of  our  Lord,  iii.  4-10 ;  to  the  lack  of  faith, 
the  recklessness  of  the  wicked,  and  their  voluntary  igno- 
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ranee,  iii.  4,  5.  He  uses  the  word  luax^i^vfLttt  in  some  of  its 
forms  repeatedly,  iii.  9,  15,  which  word  occurs  also  in  Luke 
xviii.  7.  If  the  reader  will  now  turn  to  the  discourse,  he 
will  find  the  same  topics.  This  coincidence  is  strong  inte^ 
nal  evidence  of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  Uiis 
epistle,  which,  by  some,  has  been  called  in  question,  although 
without  any  just  grounds.  We  cannot  show  the  reasons  rf 
this  suggestion,  without  making  a  much  more  extended 
analysis  of  this  epistle,  than  would  be  proper  in  this  note. 

2  Peter  iii.  13.  "  Nevertheless,  we,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  &a 

The  following  remarks  upon  this  passage  are  in  sub- 
stance abridged  from  Houbigant's  Preface  to  the  Prophets. 

Peter,  when  he  says,  "  We  according  to  his  promise  look 
for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  refers  to  the^  promise  con- 
tained in  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixv.  17),  for  we  do  not 
read  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment except  in  Isaiah,  and  it  is  plain  that  Peter  understood 
the  promise  literally,  and  not  allegorically.  His  words  prove 
this ;  for  in  the  same  chapter  he  had  already  twice  men- 
tioned the  heavens  and  the  earth.  In  verse  5  he  had  saidi 
"  The  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth,"  &c.,  and  in 
verse  7,  "  But  the  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now," 
&c.  No  one  doubts  that  the  apostle  in  these  places  used 
the  words  in  their  strictest  literal  sense ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  when  he  speaks  afterwards  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  we  ought  to  understand  his  words 
literally. 

This  also  may  be-  proved  by  the  argument  itself.  (See 
verses  3-13  inclusive.)  It  is  plain  from  this  reasoning,  that 
the  new  earth  Peter  speaks  of,  is  to  succeed  the  earth  thit 
now  is,  as  a  new  thing  succeeds  an  old  one.  But  Peter 
could  not  say  that  a  new  allegorical  earth  was  to  succeed  the 
old  material  earth.  He  employs,  as  the  premises  of  his 
argument,  two  examples  of  (the  sort  of)  earth  intended,  vii 
the  earth  that  formerly  was,  and  the  earth  that  now  ifl>  id 
order  to  prove,  that  as  the  earth  which  formerly  existed  wis 
changed,  so  the  earth  which  now  is  will  hereafter  be  changed, 
in  order  that,  a  new  earth  may  exist.  Nor  would  he  have 
made  use  of  these  premises,  if  he  had  wished  to  conclude 
that  the  new  earth  expected,  will  not  really  be  a  new  eartfc, 
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bat  only  aUegoricaUy  so  called;  since  from  the  facts,  that 
one  earth  had  been  changed  by  the  deluge,  and  another  earth 
was  to  be  changed  by  fire,  it  could  not  by  any  reason  be 
oolleeted,  that  the  new  earth  he  expected  was  a  mere  alle- 
gory (  that  is,  not  really  a  new  earth,  but  only  allegoricaUy 
80  called).  Such  an  argument  would  be  utterly  unworthy 
of  the  apostle ;  for  if  that  wore  his  view,  he  ought  to  have 
proved  that  the  scoffers  erred  in  supposing  that  the  new 
earth  (which  was  spoken  of  as  a  mere  allegory)  was  to  be 
in  reality  a  new  earth ;  and  that  they  erred  also  in  sup- 
posing, Uiat  the  new  earth  promised  could  not  be  given  to 
men,  unless  the  earth  which  now  is  be  changed.  .  .  For 
the  same  reason,  the  apostle  ought  not  to  have  made  use  of 
soch  premises,  because  they  were  not  pertinent  to  the  subject. 
Besides,  his  language  tended  to  mislead;  because,  after 
having  spoken  of  the  former  earth  in  the  proper  sense,  he 
speaks  of  the  new  earth  as  though  he  intended  something 

real,  and  not  a  mere  allegory  or  similitude 

The  same  is  proved  by  the  arguments,  and  the  words  of 
tbe  scoflfers,  against  whom  Peter  disputes.  Their  language 
intimates  that  they  are  Jews.  "Since  the  Fathers  fell 
asleep,"  is  a  Hebrew  locution.  They  seem  to  be  persons 
who-  had  really  expected  the  advent  of  3Iessiah ;  for  they 
say,  **  where  is  the  promise  (ubi  est  promissio  aut  adventus 
gns)  or  his  coming,"  which  is  the  same  as  if  they  had  said, 
•*  We,  Jews,  believed  that  the  Messiah  would  come.  But  if, 
as  the  Christians  say,  he  came  long  since,  where  then  is  his 
promise,  or  what  sign  have  we  of  his  advent  I  Isaiah  fore- 
told the  creation  of  pew  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  yet  since 
the  fathers  (to  whom  those  promises  were  made)  fell  asleep, 
all  things  remain  as  they  were  before.  We  see  no  change 
of  heavenly  or  earthly  things.  Belief  in  the  gospel,  there- 
fore, is  ridiculous,  since  nothing  new  is  seen  in  the  heavens 
or  in  earth.  Therefore,  there  will  be  no  renewal  of  the 
earth — no  salvation  of  men.''  If  such  be  the  scope  of  the 
argument  of  the  scoflfers,  it  is  plain  they  speak  of  the  earth 
in  the  proper  sense  and  application  of  the  word,  and  not 
allegoricaUy.  The  reply  of  the  apostle  does  not  permit  us 
to  doubt  that  such  is  the  sense  of  it ;  for  he  replies  to  the 
diflferent  parts  separately.  The  scoflfers  say,  "All  things 
remain  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation." 
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Peter  replies,  that  neither  the  heavens  nor  the  earth  remaiQ 
as  they  were  at  first.  They  were  changed  by  the  Deluge, 
out  of  which  the  present  heavens  and  earth  arose,  as  these 
scoffers  well  know.  From  this  wilfully  false  assumption, 
they  go  on  to  infer  the  perpetuity  of  the  present  order  of 
things,  and  discard  all  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  and  all  hope  of  the  advent  of  Messiah.  The 
apostle  replies,  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  which  now 
exist  are  reserved  for  fire;  and,  therefore,  the  inference 
from  the  supposed  perpetuity  of  the  former  earth,  that  no- 
thing new  can  befal  the  heavens  and  the  earth  now  existing, 
is  false.  Hence,  Peter  concludes  that  God's  promise  is  not 
delayed,  as  these  Jewish  scoffers  would  believe,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  advent  of  Messiah  ought  to  be  expected, 
because  God  is  about  to  create  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  in  which  the  promise  will  be  fulfilled.  From  the 
whole,  it  appears: — (1.)  That  these  Jewish  scoffers  supposed 
that  the  future  renewal  of  the  earth  was  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  advent  of  Messiah,  which  they  pretend  they 
had  expected  in  vain.  (2.)  It  appears,  also,  that  this  ex- 
pectation of  the  Jews  was  not  regarded  by  Peter  as  un- 
founded in  Scripture,  for  if  he  had  so  regarded  it,  he  would 
not  have  said  (non  tardat  Deus  promissionem  suam),  "the 
Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise."  (3.)  The  whole 
stress  of  the  apostle's  argument  is  to  prove  that  this  expec- 
tation of  the  Jews  (which  is  not  vain)  will  then  be  fulfilled 
when  God  shall  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  Peter  understood  this  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  concerning  the  new  earth  literally,  and  not  as  refer 
ring  to  eternity  (or  to  the  present  order  of  things). 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  learned  author  is 
right  in  supposing  the  scoffers  will  be  Jews  only.  There  is 
more  reason  to  suppose  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  will 
be  from  among  the  Gentiles.  However,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  the  opinions  of  so  learned  an  expounder  and 
scholar. 
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Abt,  in. — The  Parables  of  the  New  Testament.    ^ 
XVII.    the  growing  seed. 

Mark  iy.  2ft-29. 

''  The  kingdom  of  God  is  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into 
the  earth,  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the 
aeed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knows  not  how.  For 
the  earth  spontaneously  bears  fruit,  first  the  blade,  then  the 
«ar,  afterwards  the  full  grain  in  the  ear.  But  when  the 
fixiit  presents  itself,  he  immediately  puts  in  the  sickle,  for 
the  harvest  has  come." 

This  parable  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  truth  which 
Christ)  just  before  uttering  it,  had  announced,  that  they  who 
QOimtitute  or  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  make  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  and  yield  obedience  to  it;  and 
thftl  the  manifestation  of  their  character  as  his  children,  is 
one  of  the  great  offices  which  they  are  to  fill  in  this  life. 
The  discourse  in  which  it  occurs,  appears  to  have  followed 
the  parable  of  the  sower,  in  which  Christ  had  taught  that  of 
those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached,  none  will  prove  obe- 
dient, except  those  who  have  upright  and  good  hearts ;  but 
that  they  will  briDg  forth  fruit  richly,  though  in  difierent 
degrees — some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  an  hundred  fold. 
And  seemingly  to  exemplify  this,  and  show  that  a  life  of 
holiness  is  the  object  for  which  the  light  of  a  new  life  is 
kindled  in  the  heart — he  asks  his  disciples : — *'  Is  a  lamp 
biDOght  that  it  may  be  set  under  a  bushel,  or  under  a  bed ; 
not  that  it  may  be  placed  upon  a  lampstand  ?"  The  design 
of  this  question  is,  to  indicate  that  it  is  as  inconsistent  with 
the  end  for  which  God  communicates  his  word  to  his  chil- 
dren, that  they  should  not  bring  forth  its  proper  fruits,  or 
•how  their  peculiar  principles  and  affections  by  obedience  to 
his  will ;  as  it  is  with  the  purpose  for  which  a  lamp  is  carried 
into  an  apartment  where  guests  are  assembled,  that  it  should 
be  put  under  a  bushel,  or  the  couch  on  which  the  guests, 
when  feasting,  reclined.  The  truth  and  love  which  he  lights 
np  in  the  renovated  mind,  are  kindled  tlfere,  that  they  may 
•how  their  presence  and  their  excellence  to  those  around 
them ;  as  truly  as  a  lighted  lamp  is  carried  into  an  apartment 
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where  a  family  is  assembled,  to  fill  it  with  its  light ;  not  to 
be  concealed  and  leave  them  without  its  aid,  and  in  igno- 
rance of  its  presence.  The  Saviour  then  confirms  this  bj 
adding,  that  even,  things  that  are  concealed — valuables, 
treasures, — are  concealed  only  that  they  may  at  a  future  time 
be  brought  forth  to  the  light.  They  are  never  hidden  to 
remain  concealed  for  ever.  That  would  be  to  throw  them 
away  ;  not  by  secreting  them  from  the  knowledge  of  otheni 
to  preserve  them  for  one's  own  possession  and  enjoyment 
"For  there  is  nothing  hid,  which  is  not  to  be  revealed, 
neither  is  there  any  thing  concealed,  except  that  it  may 
come  to  light  If  any  one  has  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear." 
K  that  be  the  end — the  implication  is, — with  which  men 
conceal  the  objects  which  they  most  value,  in  the  recessea  of 
their  dwellings  — to  preserve  them  from  the  grasp  of  othera^ — 
till  they  are  ready  openly  to  display  and  enjoy  them; 
much  more  is  it  the  design  of  God  in  placing  the  treasorai 
of  his  truth  and  grace  in  the  hearts  of  his  children,  that  they 
should  be  manifested  in  a  life  of  knowledge  and  hoUnen 
He  then  exhorted  them  to  attention  and  care  in  req)ect  to 
the  word  which  they  heald,  and  forewarned  them  that  the 
knowledge  communicated  to  thera  would  be  proportioned 
to  their  endeavors  to  attain  it,  and  that  a  failure  to  receive 
new  communications  would  issue  in  the  loss  of  what  they 
had  already  attained.  And  he  said  to  them:  ''Consid^ 
what  ye  hear.  With  the  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you;  and  to  you  who  hear,  more  shall  be 
added.  For  to  him  who  has, — who  grasps,  who  holds  the 
truth — there  shall  be  given :  and  from  him  who  has  not^ — 
who  does  not  receive  and  retain  it, — even  what  he  has  shall 
be  taken  away."  That  is,  he  who  welcomes  and^cherishai 
the  truths  which  are  addressed  to  him,  shall  receive  fireflh 
communications  of  knowledge,  and  go  on  in  continual  piD> 
gress ;  but  he  who  does  not,  will  lose  what  he  has  hmd, 
and  sink  back  into  his  original  darkness  and  unbelief  Then 
follows  the  parable  in  which  this  natural  and  necessary  pro- 
gress of  the  children  of  God  in  knowledge  and  holineae^  is 
illustrated  by  the  natural  growth  of  seed  placed  in  the  earth, 
and  progress  froA  the  blade,  which  it  first  shoots  up,  to  tbo 
formation  and  maturity  of  the  firuit,  when  it  is  harvested 
and  gathered  into  the  gamer.    It  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Go4 
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as  it  is  in  a  field  in  which  a  man  should  cast  seed,  and 
should  then  sleep  and  rise  alternately,  as  night  and  day 
revolve;  and  the  seed  should  sprout,  and  grow  up,  he 
notices  not  how.  For  the  earth  spontaneously  sends  up  a 
growth,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  afterwards  the  full 
grain  in  the  ear.  And  when  the  fruit  becomes  ripe,  imme- 
diately he  sends  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  has  come."  The 
doctrine  of  the  parable  thus  is,  that  as  the  earth  naturally 
causes  the  grain  which  is  sown  in  it,  to  spring  up  and  bear 
firuit,  which  the  husbandman,  when  it  has  ripened,  gathers, 
and  appropriates  to  its  proper  use ;  so  the  children  of  God, 
in  whose  hearts  he  plants  the  truth  and  grace  of  his  word, 
naturally  advance  in  knowledge  and  obedience,  until  they 
at  length  become  mature  and  fit  to  be  removed  from  this 
floene,  to  the  higher  life  in  which  they  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  ends  for  which  they  are  created  and  redeemed.  The 
parallel  may  be  traced  in  all  their  chief  features. 

1.  The  seed  is  lodged  in  a  soil  congenial  to  its  nature,  and 
placed  under  the  influence  of  warmth,  moisture,  light,  and 
other  forces,  that  naturally  cause  it  to  germinate  and  grow. 

So  the  word  of  the  gospel  meets  in  the  renewed  mind 
a  spirit  and  affections  that  are  congenial  to  it.  It  is  welcomed 
and  cherished  there,  and  allowed  to  put  forth  and  exert  its 
life-unfolding  and  energizing  powers.  The  soul  is  fitted  by 
renovation,  for  the  reception  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  a 
aght  and  sense  of  their  reality  and  beauty,  and  the  birth 
knd  growth  in  it,  under  their  quickening  presence,  of  the 
firuits  of  wisdom  and  righteousness.  The  blindness,  the 
insensibility,  the  enmity  of  the  natural  mind  are  removed, 
and  light,  life,  and  love,  are  kindled  in  their  place ;  so  that 
like  tasteful  food  to  the  bod}^,  the  teachings  of  the  word 
at  once  give  pleasure  and  sustenance  to  the  soul,  and  be- 
come vital  elements  in  the  current  of  its  life. 

2.  As  the  blade  which  springs  from  the  seed  sown  by  the 
husbandman,  is  at  first  slight  and  weak,  but  at  length  shoots 
up,  acquires  strength,  and  becomes  able  to  sustain  the  glow 
of  the  sun,  the  rush  of  the  wind,  and  the  dash  of  the  tem- 
pest, so  the  new  views  and  affections  of  the  renovated  mind, 
are  at  first  weak,  unstable,  and  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
disorders  of  the  body,  passion,  and  the  cares  and  dis- 
tractions of  life ;  but  at  length  rise  to  clearness  and  energy, 
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and  attain  a  settled  station  in  the  soul.  Fresh  aocessiooB  of 
knowledge  are  continually  made.  A  deeper  acquaintance 
with  self  is  attained ;  a  larger  understanding  of  the  work 
of  redemption,  and  higher  and  more  transforming  views  of 
God.  Brighter  beams  of  light  are  flashed  into  the  mind  by 
the  Spirit;  and,  like  a  vegetable  that  is  shooting  up  Hb 
stalk  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  expanding  its  stem,  and 
limbs,  and  leaves  into  full  form,  its  thoughts  and  feelings 
rapidly  unfold,  and  acquire  definiteness,  strength,  and  sta- 
bility. As  a  plant  that  by  a  want  of  light,  warmth,  mds- 
ture,  or  a  fitting  soil,  should  be  arrested  in  its  growth  ero 
it  had  reached  half  its  proper  size,  would  soon  be  so  stintedi 
as  to  be  incapable  of  a  perfect  development ;  so  a  renovated 
mind  that  should  early  be  arrested  in  its  growth  in  know> 
ledge,  love,  and  faith,  by  a  want  of  means  of  instruction  and 
excitement,  and  the  loss  of  spiritual  influences,  would  soon 
become  fatally  stinted,  and  lose  the  possibility  of  advancing 
to  the  high  attainments  it  might  otherwise  have  reached. 

3.  The  end  of  the  grain  plant,  is  to  flower  and  bear  frnit 
It  is  that  for  which  it  is  created.  It  is  that  for  which  it  \& 
cultivated.  It  is  in  that,  that  its  being  is  consummated; 
and  to  that,  that  it  owes  all  its  value.  And  so  the  end  for 
which  the  children  of  God  are  renewed,  and  the  word  of 
his  truth  is  communicated  to  them,  is,  that  they  may  become 
obedient  to  his  will,  and  yield  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 
The  object  is  not  simply  to  display  the  power  which  is 
exerted  in  their  renovation.  It  is  not  to  save  them  from 
punishment.  It  is  not  to  thwart  and  confound  the  malignant 
aims  of  Satan ;  but  they  are  chosen  that  they  should  bt 
holy  and  without  blame  before  God  in  love.  The  greit 
design  accordingly  of  the  various  discipline  to  which  tiiej 
are  subjected  here,  is  their  sanctification ;  and  it  is  by  their 
being  extricated  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  by  their  holi- 
ness, and  their  yielding  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  that  they 
become  meet  to  be  released  from  punishment  for  their  rebel- 
lion, and  raised  to  an  immortality  of  blessedness  in  hii 
kingdom. 

4.  And  finally,  as  the  seed,  when  ripened,  is  harvested|and 
put  into  the  garner,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  uses  for  which 
the  husbandman  raises  it ;  so  the  children  of  God,  when 
they  have  become  fitted  for  it  by  knowledge  and  piety,  arc 
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lommoDed  by  him  to  his  presence,  and  assigned  to  the  sta- 
tions and  services  for  which  he  created  and  redeemed  them. 
The  great  truths  taught  by  the  parable  thus  are : — 
First  That  the  children  of  God  who  at  their  renovation 
Miter  into  a  new  life,  gradually  advance  in  knowledge  and 
piety,  as  a  plant  which  springs  from  a  seed  gradually  shoots 
op  its  stalk,  throws  out  its  branches  and  leaves,  and  at  length 
having  reached  its  full  form,  blossoms  and  bears  its  fruit 

S^ndly.  That  as  there  is  a  maturity  of  a  grain  crop  that 
flt9  for  the  sickle  and  the  garner,  so  there  is  a  degree  of 
knowledge,  love,  feith,  and  obedience  generally,  or  a  mea- 
sure of  fruitfulness  in  his  service,  which  prepares  a  believer 
for  a  transference  to  the  future  life.  God  acts  as  a  sove- 
reign, indeed,  in  summoning  his  people  froih  life ;  and  some 
make  far  greater  progress  than  others,  ere  they  are  called ; 
bat  none  are  arrested  in  their  course,  and  transferred  to  the 
rest  and  glory  of  the  intermediate  state,  until  they  have 
reached  such  a  maturity  as  fits  them  for  the  stations  and 
aervioes  which  are  assigned  them  there. 


XVIII. — THE   TWO   DEBTORS. 
Luke  yii  40-48. 

"  Two  persons  were  debtors  to  a  certain  creditor.  The  one 
owed  five  hundred  pence,  and  the  other  fifty ;  and  they  not 
having  the  means  to  pay,  he  forgave  both.  Say,  which  of 
them  will,  therefore,  love  him  most?  And  Simon  answered 
and  said,  I  supf)ose  he  to  whom  he  forgave  the  most.  And 
he  replied  to  him,  you  judged  rightly." 

This  parable  was  uttered  by  Christ  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
oating  the  reason  of  the  extraordinary  affection  shown  to- 
wards him  by  a  woman,  whose  eyes  had  doubtless  been  opened 
to  see  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  whose  heart  had  been 
renewed  by  the  power  of  his  grace. 

"  And  one  of  the  Pharisees  asked  Jesus  to  eat  with  him. 
And  he  entered  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  and  reclined  at  the 
table.  And  behold  a  woman  in  the  city,  who  was  a  sinner, 
knowing  that  he  had  taken  a  place  at  the  table  in  the  house 
of  the  Pharisee,  brought  an  alabaster  box  of  myrrh,  and 
standing  behind  by  his  feet^  weeping,  began  to  wet  his  fi^t 
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with  her  tears.  And  she  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her 
head ;  and  she  kissed  his  feet,  and  anointed  them  with  the 
myrrh.  And  the  Pharisee  who  invited  him,  seeing  it,  spake 
to  himself  and  said :  If  he  were  a  prophet  he  would  know 
who  and  what  sort  of  a  woman  she  is  who  touches  bim,  for 
she  is  a  sinner.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  him ;  Simon, 
I  have  something  to  say  to  thee :  and  he  replied,  Master, 
speak."— Vs.  36-40. 

Christ  then  uttered  the  parable  and  applied  it,  by  con- 
trasting the  love  which  the  woman  showed,  with  the  studied 
avoidance  by  the  Pharisee  of  all  tokens  of  affection. 

'*  And  turning  towards  the  woman,  he  said  to  Simon,  you 
see  this  woman.  I  entered  thy  house ;  no  water  didst  Aon 
give  for  my  feet ;  but  she  with  tears  wet  my  feet,  and  with 
the  hair  of  her  head  wiped  them.  No  kiss  didst  thou  give 
me ;  but  she,  since  she  entered,  has  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet 
Thou  didst  not  anoint  my  head  with  oil;  but  she,  with 
myrrh,  has  anointed  my  feet.  Wherefore  I  say  to  thee,  her 
sins  which  are  many  are  forgiven  ;  therefore  she  loves  much; 
but  he  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  loves  Uttle.  And  he  said 
to  her.  Forgiven  are  thy  sins.'' — Vs.  44-48. 

It  was  not  that  the  woman's  acts  towards  Christ  were  a 
deviation  from  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews  that  the  Pharisee 
regarded  them  with  surprise.  It  was  Christ's  submission  to 
such  expressions  of  reverence  and  love  from  a  woman  who 
was  a  sinner,  that  excited  his  doubt  that  he  was  a  prophet 
Kissing  and  anointing  the  feet  were,  like  washing  them, 
expressions  customary  among  the  Orientals  of  veneration  and 
homage  to  persons  of  distinction.  The  narrative  and  the 
parable  imply,  that  the  woman  had  already  experienced  the 
mercy  of  the  Eedeemer,  perhaps  in  a  miraculous  deliveranee 
from  some  malady,  as  well  as  in  the  renewing  power  of  the 
Spirit,  by  which  she  was  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ 
as  the  Messiah,  and  the  reception  of  him  as  her  Eedeemer, 
and  the  hope  of  pardon  and  life  through  his  grace.  Forshe 
came  to  him,  not  as  a  despairing  sinner,  nor  as  a  suppliant 
for  mercy  she  had  not  yet  attained  ;  but  she  came  to  testify 
her  love  and  homage  for  what  she  already  knew  him  to  be; 
and  she  loved  much,  because  being  a  sinner,  a  great  and  noto- 
rious offender,  the  grace  by  which  she  was  saved  was  great 
and  wonderful. 
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The  first  lesson  taught  by  the  parable  thus  is — That  when 
those  who  have  been  great  and  open  transgressors,  are 
renewed,  they  are  brought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  deep 
realizations  of  their  guilt  and  sin,  and  the  greatness  and 
wonderfulness  of  the  grace  by  which  they  are  forgiven  and 
saved.  As  the  debtor  who  owed  five  hundred  pence,  must 
naturally  have  been  fully  aware  how  much  his  debt  exceeded 
that  of  the  other  debtor  who  owed  but  fifty ;  and  felt  with 
deep  sensibility  how  much  more  hopeless  his  extrication 
would  be,  should  he  be  cast  into  prison  till  he  could  dis- 
charge his  whole  debt :  so  the  sinner,  under  the  enlightening 
and  convicting  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  brought  to  the 
knowledge  and  sense  of  the  peculiar  sins  of  which  he  is 
guilty,  and  made  to  feel  how  deep  his  desert  of  destructioii 
iii^  and  how  great  and  signal  the  grace  must  be  that  purifies, 
pardons,  and  saves  him.  As  it  is  natural  and  unavoidable 
that  a  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  some  very  flagrant  and 
disgraceful  sin,  should  feel  a  deeper  abasement  and  com- 
punction for  that  than  for  sins  of  far  less  enormity ;  so  it  is 
equally  natural  and  inevitable,  that  persons  whose  career 
has  been  marked  by  sins  of  the  most  audacious  and  disgrace- 
ful character,  should  feel  a  profounder  sense  of  their  vile- 
ness  and  desert  of  destruction,  than  those  who  have  fallen 
into  no  such  atrocious  offences. 

Secondly.  Those  whose  transgressions  are  great  and 
numerous,  feel,  when  redeemed,  a  profounder  sense  of  the 
grace  by  which  they  are  rescued  from  the  thraldom  and 
misery  of  sin,  and  contemplate  the  Saviour  with  a  more  fer- 
Ycnt  gratitude  and  love.  The  greatness  and  wonderful- 
ness of  their  deliverance,  heighten  their  sense  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  condescension  and  goodness  by  which  they  are  ran- 
somed, and  kindle  their  hearts  with  a  warmer  glow  of  aflfec- 
tion  and  devotedness  to  him  who  washes  them  in  his  blood, 
and  is  to  make  them  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and  give 
them  to  reign  for  ever  in  his  kingdom. 

The  penitent  woman  displayed  these  affections  in  a  very 
beautiful  form.  How  deep  her  sensibility  I  Into  what 
annihilation  had  the  pride  of  her  heart,  and  her  fear  of  man 
sunk  1  With  what  sanctity  and  majesty  was  the  Saviour 
invested  to  her  eye  1  How  reverent  and  awe-struck  was 
her  love !    How  expressive  were  her  tears  and  sobs,  unaccom- 
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panied  by  words :  gushing  from  a  heart  too  full  to  titter 
itself  in  language  I  How  eloquent  the  homage  of  anointing 
the  feet  of  the  Saviour  with  a  balsam,  that  was  usually  ap* 
propriated  to  the  consecration  of  priests  and  kings,  and  of 
sacred  things ;  and  that  filled  the  whole  scene  with  a  deli- 
cate and  exhilarating  perfume !  On  the  other  hand,  how 
beautiful  and  majestic  the  grace  of  Christ  appears  in  reedy* 
ing  the  homage  of  such  a  being,  rescued  by  him  from  the 
degradation  and  curse  of  sin,  and  extending  to  her  a  full 
and  everlasting  forgiveness  of  all  her  great  and  numerous 
oflfences  1 

Thirdly.  The  love  of  Christ  which  the  sanctified  feel;  the 
rapturous  sense  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  his  goodnesB; 
the  glow  of  delight,  adoration,  and  devotedness,  which  kin- 
dles their  hearts,  are  the  consequences  of  the  renovation  of 
their  minds,  and  their  conscious  reconciliation  to  him,  and 
attainment  of  his  favor.  They  are  not  forgiven  becauae 
they  weep,  supplicate,  and  offer  expressions  of  homage  and 
love :  but  they  love  because  they  are  renewed,  behold  and 
feel  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  are  forgiven.  The  tears  of  the 
woman  were  not  tears  of  anguish,  terror,  and  entreaty. 
They  were  tears  of  love  and  gratitude,  because  of  the  mercy 
of  Christ,  which  she  beheld  and  felt,  and  the  salvation  from 
sin  and  death,  which  she  had  already  experienced.  The 
Spirit  had  already  renewed  her  heart,  and  doubtless  by  the 
disclosure  to  her  of  the  office  and  work  of  Christ,  as  the 
Eedeemer  of  the  world.  She  had  seen  his  glory  as  the  Mes- 
siah, and  had  accepted  him  as  her  Saviour,  and  felt  the 
peace  and  joy  of  reconciliation :  and  it  was  that  discoveiy 
and  experience  of  his  glory  and  grace  that  filled  her  heart 
with  a  tide  of  love,  which  found  its  expression  only  in  we^ 
ing  and  acts  of  reverent  and  affectionate  homage,  that  be- 
spoke her  sense  of  his  dignity  and  majesty  as  the  Prince  of 
peace,  the  Saviour  of  the  lost.  The  love  of  the  renewed  is 
ingenuous,  not  selfish.  Their  adoration  is  prompted  by  the 
greatness  and  beauty  of  Christ's  love ;  the  grandeur  of  his 
mercy,  wisdom,  and  power;  not  by  a  sinister  regard  to  their 
personal  interests. 
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XIX. — THE  GOOD  SAMAKITAN. 
Luke  X.  2S-87. 

"And  Jesus  replying  said;  A  certain  man  went  down  from 
Jerasalem  to  Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves;  and  they 
baying  despoiled  and  beat  him,  went  away  leaving  him  half 
dead.  And  a  certain  priest,  by  chance,  went  down  that 
road,  and  on  seeing  him  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  In 
like  manner  a  Levite,  having  come  to  the  place,  approached 
and  looked,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  But  a  certain 
Samaritan  travelling,  came  to  him,  and  on  seeing  him  had 
compassion,  and  went  to  him  and  bound  up  his  wounds, 
pouring  on  oil  and  wine.  And  he  placed  him  on  his  own 
beast,  and  conducted  him  to  an  inn  and  took  care  of  him. 
And  on  the  morrow  as  he  was  departing,  he  took  two  pence 
laid  gave  them  to  the  host,  and  said.  Take  care  of  him ;  and 
whatever  more  you  may  spend,  when  I  return  I  will  repay 
thee.  Which  now  of  those  three,  think  you,  was  neighbor 
to  bim  who  fell  among  the  thieves  ?  And  he  said,  He  who 
exercised  mercy  toward  him.  Jesus  therefore  said  to  him, 
Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

This  parable  was  spoken  by  Christ  in  answer  to  an  insi- 
dious inquiry  of  one  of  his  hearers  respecting  the  service 
which  God  requires  in  order  to  justification  ;  and  who  they 
are  whom  the  law  denominates  our  neighbor. 

"  And  behold  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  trying  him 
said :  What  is  it  I  must  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ? 
And  he  said  to  him:  What  is  written  in  the  law?  How 
readest  thou  ?  And  he  answered  and  said.  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  And  he  said  to  him,  Thou  hast  an- 
swered right.  Do  this  and  thou  shalt  live.  But  he  wishing 
to  justify  himself,  said  to  Jesus :  And  who  is  my  neighbor? 
And  Jesus  replied  by  the  parable." 

.The  object  of  this,  and  th€f  parable  which  precedes  it,  is  not 
therefore,  like  most  of  those  which  our  Lord  uttered,  to  illus- 
trate the  general  characteristics  or  course  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  only  to  exemplify  the  love  of  the  renovated  mind; 
that  of  the  woman  being  designed  to  show  what  the  love  of 
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those  who  are  renewed  and  pardoned,  is  towards  Christ ;  and 
this  intended  to  show  what  that  love  towards  one's  neigh- 
bor is  which  the  law  of  God  enjoins.  Who  is  it  that  we  are 
to  love  as  ourselves?  How  will  that  love  display  itself? 
What  is  it  to  act  as  a  neighbor  towards  one  whom  we  are  so 
to  love  ?  The  answer  which  the  parable  presents  to  these 
questions  is  very  clear  and  emphatic.  Christ  first  shows 
what  is  not  to  act^  a  neighbor,  and  exercise  the  love  which 
the  law  enjoins. 

Jericho  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  about  twenty 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  Much  of  the  intermediate  country  is 
mountainous  and  desert,  and  was  a  favorite  resort  of  robbers. 
The  man  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  thieves  and  was  plun- 
dered and  beaten,  was  an  Israelite,  and  ought  therefore  to  have 
excited  the  sympathy  of  the  priest  and  Levite.  The  severe 
wounds  he  had  received,  and  the  solitude  in  which  he  was 
left,  made  it  obvious  that  if  he  were  not  relieved,  and  speed- 
ily, by  some  one  who  happened  to  discover  him,  he  must 
perish ;  while  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  divine  law, 
they  must  have  seen  and  felt  that  not  to  pity  and  relieve 
him,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  command  to  love  their  neigh- 
bor as  themselves.  The  priest  and  the  Levite,  therefore, 
though  urged  by  these  strong  inducements,  did  not  act  the 
part  of  a  neighbor  ;  they  did  not  show  or  feel  any  of  the  love 
towards  the  Israelite  with  which  they  loved  themselves. 
Whether  they  were  prompted  by  pride,  indolence,  a  reluc- 
tance to  incur  expense,  hardness  of  heart,  or  were  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  pleasure  or  gain  which  they  were  unwilling  to 
forego  for  the  sake  of  their  perishing  countryman ;  a  narrow- 
minded,  cold,  and  merciless  selfishness  reigned  in  them,  that 
led  them  to  witness  his  misfortunes  and  suflfering  without 
making  an  effort  for  his  relief;  and  which,  if  common  to  all 
hearts,  would  make  men  worse  than  savages ;  more  cold- 
blooded and  unsympathetic  than  the  brutes.  Were  all  as 
unfeeling  as  they  were,  no  sufferer,  however  pitiable  his  con- 
dition, would  ever  be  relieved  by  the  hand  of  man ;  no  mi- 
sery would  ever  be  mitigated  by  human  sympathy  and  love. 
The  priest  and  Levite,  therefore,  though  standing  in  so  inti- 
mate a  relation  to  the  wounded  man,  and  under  such  peculiar 
motives  and  obligations  to  commiserate  and  relieve  him,  did 
not  act  towards  him  the  part  of  a  loving  neighbor. 
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Very  different  were  the  relations  towards  him  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Samaritan.  He  was  of  a  different  nation. 
He  was  of  a  different  religion ;  and  the  two  races  regarded 
each  other  with  such  dislike  and  hatred  that  they  had  ho 
intercourse.  The  Samaritan,  therefore,  was  under  strong 
inducements  to  pass  the  helpless  Israelite  without  any  effort 
for  his  relief;  and  had  he,  without  an  emotion  of  pity,  and 
with  haughty  scorn  left  him  to  his  fate,  not  only  his  own 
nation,  but  the  Israelites  themselves  would  have  considered 
him  as  justified.  Instead,  however,  of  yielding  to  the  anti- 
pathies of  his  countrymen,  or  any  other  sinister  feeling,  he 
was  moved  to  commiseration.  At  the  sight  of  the  wounded 
and  helpless  Israelite  all  the  sympathetic  and  generous  affec- 
tions of  his  heart  were  aroused ;  and  to  cheer,  relieve,  and 
serve  him  became  as  delightful  to  him,  and  as  essential  to  his 
own  happiness,  as  his  tenderness  and  care  were  to  the  suf- 
ferer. He  did  not  approach  him  with  suspicion.  He  did 
not  begin  by  exhorting  him  to  endeavor  to  go  on  to  the 
inn  where  his  wounds  could  be  dressed,  or  content  himself 
with  assisting  him  to  rise  and  see  whether  he  had  power  to 
walk.  He  did  nclt  accuse  him  of  cowardice  or  a  want  of  skill 
in  not  defending  himself  from  the  robbers,  nor  satisfy  himself 
with  merely  binding  up  his  wounds,  and  then  leaving  him 
to  make  his  way  or  not,  as  he  might,  to  some  friendly  habi- 
tation where  he  might  obtain  the  shelter  and  care  which  he 
needed.  His  words  were  words  of  tenderness  and  love.  He 
raised  up  the  dying  man  ;  he  bound  up  his  wounds  and 
soothed  them  with  oil  and  wine.  He  lifted  him  to  his  beast, 
bore  him  to  an  inn,  and  there  took  care  of  him  till  the  next 
day  ;  and  when  departing  made  provision  for  his  being  taken 
care  of  till  he  should  recover. 

The  parable  thus  teaches  that  every  one  is  our  neighbor, 
and  is  to  be  loved  as  we  love  ourselves,  who  is  an  object  of 
commiseration,  who  needs  relief  from  suffering,  or  lacks 
blessings  that  are  essential  to  life,  safety,  and  h(ippiness. 
That  he  is  of  a  different  nation ;  that  he  is  of  a  different 
religion  ;  that  he  is  even  an  enemy,  is  not  to  debar  him 
from  our  kindness  and  love ;  nor  is  he  to  be  denied  it 
because  fashion  or  public  opinion  would  justify  us  in  with- 
holding from  him  our  commiseration  and  bounty.  He  is 
our  neighbor,  and  is  to  be  pitied  and  loved  by  us,  because 
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he  is  a  human  being ;  because  he  is  the  creature  of  the  same 
Creator  and  Ruler  who  made  and  reigns  over  us  ;  and 
because  he  is  precisely  such  a  being  in  nature  and  conditioD, 
as  we  are  formed  bj  sympathetic  and  humane  afifections  to 
pity  and  relieve.  As  those  affections  were  given  us  to  be 
exercised,  and  the  necessities  and  suflferings  of  our  fellow- 
men  are  the  objects  that  naturally  excite  them,  an  obligation 
springs  from  our  very  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  divintf 
law,  which  expresses  and  enforces  that  obligation,  to  exer- 
cise  that  sympathy  and  love  towards  the  suffering  and 
wretched  who  are  placed  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge 
and  influence. 

Next :  The  love  which  the  law  enjoins,  is  not  a  calculal- 
ing  selfish  affection,  that  looks  for  some  remuneration  for 
the  benefits  it  confers;  but  is  disinterested,  sympathetic, 
warm,  and  truly  seeks  the  good  of  its  object,  and  at  the 
price,  when  necessary,  of  toil  and  self-denial.  It  does  not 
exhaust  itself  in  mere  professions  or  vain  wishes,  nor  con- 
tent itself  with  endeavoring  to  excite  others  to  the  pity  and 
generosity  which  the  suffering  need;  but  displays  itself 
towards  them  in  direct  acts  of  commiseration  and  bounty. 
And  this  benignity,  this  tenderness,  this  love, — the  opposite 
of  the  selfish,  the  resentful,  and  revengeful  spirit  that  is 
natural  to  man, — is  preeminently  the  affection  that  is  breath- 
ed by  the  Spirit  of  God  into  the  new  created  heart,  and 
forms  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  **  The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is,  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  temperance,"  or  self  restraint  "  The 
elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  put  on  bowels  of  mercies^ 
kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering,  for 
bearing  one  another,  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  one  have 
a  quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ  forgives."  "All  bitte^ 
ness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking; 
are  to  be  put  away  from  among  them ;  and  all  malice." 
The  opposite  spirit,  is  the  spirit  of  the  old,  not  of  the  new 
man  ;  of  Satan,  not  of  God.  "  If  ye  have  bitter  envying  and 
strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not  against  the  truth. 
This  wisdom  desceudeth  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sen- 
sual, devilish.  For  where  envying  and  strife  are,  there  aie 
confusion  and  every  evil  work.  But  the  wisdom  that  tt 
from  above,  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be 
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entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy."  The  love  enjoined  by  the  com- 
mand, therefore,  is  not  a  rare  affection  that  is  to  be  exercised 
only  by  the  prosperous  and  wealthy,  or  on  occasions  of  ex- 
traordinary calamities ;  but  is  to  be  cherished  by  all  hearts, 
and  be  their  abiding  and  reigning  disposition. 

How  obvious  it  is  that  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
age  had  their  origin  in  this  love !  What  a  paradise  will  the 
world  be,  when  it  becomes  the  ruling  affection  of  all  minds, 
and  displays  itself  in  its  most  perfect  and  beautiful  forms  I 


Abt.  rV. — Professor  Lewis's  Response  in  Reference 
TO  HIS  Six  Days  of  Creation. 

Several  communications  from  the  pen  of  Professgr 
Lewis  have  appeared  in  The  New  York  Observer^  on  the 
article  in  the  Journal  on  his  Six  Days  of  Creation.  Instead  of 
the  calmness,  however,  decorum  and  candor,  which  become 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  they  seem  to  have  been  written 
— especially  the  introductory  part  of  the  first— in  a  paroxysm 
of  mortification  and  resentment;  and  under  the  mistaken 
apprehension,  that  little  more  is  requisite  for  his  vindica- 
tion, than  to  put  on  the  air  of  splenetic  contempt,  and  to 
traduce  and  abuse  us.  This  method,  if  legitimate,  is  doubt- 
less eminently  suited  to  his  case ;  as  it  may  be  used  with 
as  much  freedom  and  effect  by  the  weakest,  the  most  baffled, 
and  the  most  hopeless  disputant,  as  by  the  most  victorious. 
There  is  not  a  speculatist  so  shallow,  nor  a  charlatan  so 
absurd,  that  when  he  has  no  other  means  of  sustaining  him- 
self, he  cannot  swagger,  misrepresent,  and  affect  to  despise 
those  whom  he  is  unable  to  answer.  It  is  not  the  method, 
however,  which  persons  of  integrity  and  good  taste,  con- 
scious of  the  truth  and  vindicableness  of  their  views,  will 
choose  to  employ.  It  is  the  expedient  of  the  defeated  and 
helpless,  not  of  the  successful ;  of  wounded  pride  and  irri- 
tated selfishness,  not  of  injured  innocence.  Innocence  does 
not  pout,  bluster,  and  play  the  fury,  to  repress  her  assailants. 
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It  is  the  serpent,  not  the  dove,  that  when  smitten  or  threat- 
ened, hisses,  darts  out  its  fiery  tongue,  and  endeavors  to 
save  itself  by  inflicting  a  poisoned  wound  on  its  foe.  To 
resort  to  it  is,  accordingly,  a  very  decisive  indication  of  a 
conscious  defeat  which  it  aims  to  conceal.  If  we  may  judge 
from  observation,  for  not  a  short  period,  of  the  effects  of 
criticism  on  different  classes  of  minds,  there  is  no  more  in- 
dubitable signal  that  an  opponent  is  baffled,  and  yields 
under  the  defeat  to  the  sway  of  malignant  feelings,  than 
that  he  affects  to  treat  the  confutation  of  his  doctrines  with 
contempt,  and  undertakes  to  depreciate  his  antagonist  by 
misrepresentation  and  abuse.  Those  who  are  able  to  defend 
their  opinions  by  legitimate  means,  do  not  need  to  resort 
to  such  expedients ;  upright  minds  recoil  from  them  with 
abhorrence,  and  deem  them  far  more  discreditable  than  mis- 
takes in  regard  to  facts,  or  errors  in  speculation.  In  resort- 
ing to  this  method.  Professor  Lewis,  instead  of  overthrowing 
us,  has  only  withdrawn  the  mask  from  himself,  and  re- 
vealed in  the  assumptions  on  which  he  proceeds,  the  mis- 
representations in  which  he  indulges,  and  the  passions  he 
displays,  far  darker  features  and  a  more  sinister  spirit,  than 
in  the  moments  of  our  most  unfavorable  judgment  we  had 
ever  ascribed  to  him. 

Thus,  after  intimating  that  *' those  who  consider  the 
peculiar  nature  of  that  review'' — the  Journal — "and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  generally  conducted,  would  not  regard 
such  a  reply'' — as  he  has  made — "as  either  necessary  or 
wise,"— (which  might,  indeed,  mean  that  a  rejoinder  that 
does  not  meet  the  main  objections  to  his  work,  but  repeats 
its  blunders  and  absurdities^,  and  relies  for  its  effect  chiefly 
on  assertion  and  misrepresentation,  instead  of  extricating 
him  from  difficulty,  would  only  call  forth  a  fresh  criticism, 
and  a  more  effective  exposure  of  his  errors ;  and  will,  pc^ 
haps,  prove  to  be  the  issue  of  his  "reply") — he  asks — 

'*  The  first  question  would  naturally  be,  what  so  arouses  the  vfroA 
of  Mr.  Lord  ?  Without  impugning  in  the  least  the  plenary  authoritj 
of  Scripture,  or  calling  in  question  the  great  article  of  the  creed  ill 
which  we  profess  our  belief  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  an  opinion  is  maintained  that  the  days  mentioned 
in  Genesis,  chapter  i.,  were  not  sun-measured,  and,  therefore,  need 
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not  be  regarded  as  twenty-four  hours  long.      This  is  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  offending." 

Here  is  thus  a  specific,  unqualified  assertion  that  the  only- 
proposition  advanced  in  his  volume,  which  we  question  and 
attempt  to  confute,  is  whether  "the  days  mentioned  in 
Genesis  i."  were  "  sun-measured"  or  not,"  and  are,  therefore, 
to  be  regarded,"  or  not,  "as  exactly  twenty -four  hours  long." 
It  is  equivalent,  accordingly,  to  an  assertion  that  on  every 
other  point  discussed  in  his  volume,  we  absolutely  concur 
with  him,  or  at  least  do  not  regard  his  views  with  dissatisfac- 
tion. "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  oflfending."  Was  ever  a  more  monstrous  or  a  more  silly 
misrepresentation  uttered  by  a  bewildered  and  exasperated 
disputant  ?  What  has  become  of  his  theory,  which  we  con- 
futed, that  the  work  of  creation  recorded  in  that  chapter  was 
not  an  absolute  gift  of  existence  to  the  things  created,  but  a 
mere  shaping  of  them  out  of  pre-existent  materials  ?  What 
has  become  of  his  "  opinion"  that  the  earth,  in  the  state  that 
is  ascribed  to  it  in  the  second  verse,  "  may  have  been  an  im- 
mense floating  nebulosity,"  to  which  we  pointed  out  unan- 
swerable objections  ?  What  has  become  of  the  "  opinion"  he 
maintains,  and  which  we  confuted,  that  the  light  which  God 
is  said  to  have  called  into  existence,  was  developed  out  of  the 
ocean  and  mineral  matter  of  the  earth  by  a  chemical  action  ;  ^ 
which  implies  that  the  globe  became  a  flaming  comet,  and 
blazed  on  in  that  manner  through  an  immeasurable  round  of 
ages?  What  has  become  of  his  "opinion,"  that  while  the 
earth  continued  wrapped  in  that  ocean  of  flame,  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  sprung  up  from  the  land  which  had  emerged 
fifora  the  ocean,  and  flourished  through  a  long  tract  of  ages; 
which  we  showed  to  be  in  the  most  absurd  contradiction  to 
the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  and  impossible  ? 
What  has  become  of  his  Platonic  doctrine,  which  we  dis- 
puted and  overturned,  of  "  immaterial,"  "spiritual"  "enti- 
ties," which  he  maintains  are  the  vital  principles,  the  animat- 
ing souls  of  all  living  things,  and  all  crystallized  and  aggre- 
gated forms  of  dead  matter,  which  he  holds  were  the  only 
things  to  which  God  gave  existence,  and  asserts  were  the 
powers  by  which  the  moulding  and  shaping  of  the  forms  in 
which  they  severally  dwell,  were  wrought  ?    And  what  has 
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become  of  the  long  list  of  other  opinions  advanced  in  his 
volume,  which  we  assailed  and  proved  to  be  erroneous?  It 
is  not  supposable  that  Professor  Lewis  had  lost  sight  of 
this  point-blank  disagreement  with  him  on  every  doctrine  of 
his  work— more  than  thirty  in  number— on  which  we  ani- 
madverted. That  would  imply  that  he  had  become  abeo- 
lutely  stunned ;— that  he  had  sunk  into  a  syncope  under  the 
impression  of  the  review.  Besides,  if  he  had  lost  sight  of 
them,  how  is  it  that  he  immediately  proceeds  in  his  reply  to 
treat  of  objections  which  we  alleged  to  other  parts  of  bis 
system,  and  occupying  himself  almost  wholly  with  them, 
says  scarce  a  word  on  "  the  opinion,"  the  maintenance  of 
which  he  here  asserts  is  "  the  whole  length  and  breadth"  of 
his  volume,  with  which  we  indicate  any  dissatis&ction? 
How,  then,  is  it  that  he  has  indulged  in  this  extraordinaiy 
misrepresentation  ?  Can  it  have  been  the  innocence  of  the 
dove  that  prompted  it?  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  it 
sprung  from  a  wish,  on  the  one  hand,  to  conceal  firom  the 
public,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  array  of  unanswerable  objec- 
tions to  his  theory  which  we  have  presented,  and  escape  the 
discredit  of  the  exposure  we  have  made  of  his  ignorance  on 
some  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  which  he  treats ;  and 
on  the  other,  to  impress  them  falsely  with  the  belief  that  we 
in  fact,  after  all  we  have  said,  dissent  from  him  only  on  one 
point  ?  But  if  that  be  so,  what  a  revelation  is  made  by  it  of 
his  principles  and  spirit  ?  How  dark  the  form  that  discloses 
itself  as  he  lifts  the  mask  ?  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  firom 
the  whole  of  his  communications  to  the  Observer,  we  are 
constrained  to  fear  that  he  here  displays  his  real  character. 
Ux  pede  Herculem,  At  least  ordinarily,  after  a  personage^ 
though  professing  to  have  come  from  heaven,  has  disclosed  a 
cloven  foot,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  inqijire  into  the 
rest  of  his  anatomy,  to  ascertain  to  what  category  he  be- 
longs !  But  whether  it  sprung  from  recklessness  or  weak- 
ness, it  shows  very  clearly  that  his  asseverations,  while  under 
the  thong  of  criticism,  are  not  to  be  relied  on  ;  that  he  must 
be  watched  and  scanned,  or  his  readers  can  have  no  assurance 
that  they  are  not  misled. 

In  the  next  place,  he  assumes  in  effect,  that  no  one  can 
dissent  from  his  opinions  and  prove  them  to  be  erroneoufl^ 
unless  prompted  to  it  by  passion  and  a  direct  hostility  to 
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him.  For  he  represents  that  his  book  has  offended  us,  and 
aroused  us  to  "  wrath ;"  and  implies  that  that  was  the  reason 
that  we  arraigned  and  condemned  it  We,  however,  did 
not  regard  his  work  as  an  offence  against  us.  Not  a  hint  of 
the  kind,  nor  anything  that  can  be  tortured  into  such  an 
intimation,  exists  in  the  review.  It  was  against  the  word  of 
Ood,  and  the  facts  and  truths  of  science,  and  them  alone, 
that  we  regarded  and  represented  it  as  offending.  Nor  did 
we  express  or  cherish  the  slightest  touch  of  "  wrath"  against 
him.  The  only  feelings  that  we  uttered  in  regard  to  his 
errors,  were  "surprise"  and  "regret."  The  only  feelings  in 
respect  to  him  with  which  his  volume  impressed  us,  that  we 
did  not  express,  were  pity  at  his  weaknesses  and  delusions, 
and  laughter  at  his  absurdities.  As  then  not  a  syllable  was 
penned  by  us  that  indicated  that  we  were  prompted  by 
anger,  or  any  hostile  feeling  to  him ;  as  his  imputation  to  us 
of  such  sinister  motives  is  wholly  gratuitous  and  the  work 
of  his  heated  fancy ;  it  seems  manifest  that  he  proceeds  in  the 
charge  on  the  assumption,  that  no  one  can  arraign  and  con- 
fiite  his  opinions,  unless  it  be  under  the  impulse  of  an  angry 
hostility  to  him.  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  manner  of  our 
criticism  to  justify  or  suggest  the  accusation,  it  must  be 
founded  on  the  mere  fact  of  our  dissent  from  and  confuta- 
tion of  his  views ;  and  would  be  uttered  therefore  against 
any  one  else  who  ventured  to  question  and  overthrow  his 
&yorite  doctrines.  That  a  person  can  be  prompted  to  reject 
them,  point  out  their  error,  and  vindicate  the  truths  which 
they  deny,  from  love  of  the  truth,  from  obedience  to  God, 
and  from  a  desire  to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  man.  Professor 
Lewis  appears  to  suppose  out  of  the  question.  Qod  and  the 
truth,  he  seems  to  imagine,  must  vanish  when  the  opinions 
of  the  author  of  The  Six  Days  of  Creation  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration  I  He  must  then  fill  the  whole  sphere 
of  vision ;  and  no  other  motive  than  personal  pique  and 
anger  can  prompt  to  the  rejection  and  refutation  of  his 
errors !  But  who,  we  take  leave  to  ask,  is  Mr.  Tayler  Lewis, 
that  he  has  thus  become  invested  with  a  higher  consequence 
than  the  great  Being  whose  truth  he  perverts  and  rejects? 
Who  is  this  professor  of  Greek,  who  thus  not  only  assumes 
that  in  his  presence  the  infinite  Jehovah  himself  loses  all  his 
rights,  and  his  word  all  its  title  to  respect;  but  who  in  effeot 
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claims  that  no  fellow-creature  can  refuse  the  most  abject 
homage  to  his  genius,  and  submission  to  his  dictum,  unlesB 
under  the  dominion  of  the  most  sinister  and  malignant  afieo* 
tions?  Was  such  a  revolting  arrogance  ever  before  dis- 
played by  a  baffled  speculatist  ?  Was  such  a  base  expedient 
ever  before  resorted  to  by  a  disappointed  and  mortified 
author,  to  excite  the  prejudice  of  his  readers  against  the 
person  who,  in  the  discharge  of  a  great  duty  to  God  and 
man,  and  in  entire  fairness  and  good  temper,  pointed  out 
and  confuted  his  mistaken  and  mischievous  doctrines? 
Who,  we  ask  again,  is  Tayler  Lewis,  that  no  one  can  con- 
fute his  perversions  of  the  word  of  God,  and  expose  his 
monstrous  blunders  in  philosophy,  unless  it  be  from  base 
and  malignant  motives?     He  proceeds — 

"The  reviewer  ha&  something  to  say  of  a  certain  other  crisM, 
which  he  calls  Platonisro,  hut  as  his  views  of  said  Platonism  do  not 
seem  to  he  remarkahly  clear,  it  is  hard  telling  what  the  charge  really 
amounts  to." 

He  has  already  discovered,  it  seems,  that  there  is  at  least 
one  question  besides  that  which  he  affirmed  in  the  preceding 
sentence  was  "  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  offending,"  in 
which  we  dissent  from  his  views.  His  affectation  of  an 
inability  to  tell  what  the  doctrines  of  Plato  are,  which  we 
represent  him  as  adopting,  is  a  specimen  of  the  artifice  to 
which  he  frequently  resorts  in  his  book,  of  professing  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  a  subject,  and  affirming  that  it  lies  out  of 
the  sphere  of  human  comprehension,  when  he  wishes  to  turn 
the  eye  of  his  readers  from  his  exceptionable  opinions,  and 
escape  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  objections  to  which  they 
are  obnoxious.  After  all  his  discussion  about  "invisible, 
immaterial  vital  powers,  principles,  laws,  call  them  what  we 
will," — from  which  he  maintains  all  '*  outward  or  phenome- 
nal entities  were  generated  or  born'' — does  he  wish'  his 
readers  to  believe,  that  when  we  state  his  theory  respecting 
them,  and  allege  that  it  was  a  leading  element  in  Plato's 
philosophy,  and  was  ^borrowed  by  Professor  L.  from  him, 
he  is  not  able  to  tell  what  we  mean  ?  Whose  foot  is  it  that 
appears  here  ?    He  goes  on  : — 

^^  What  makes  this  the  more  unaccoimtable,  is  the  fact,  that  in  tk 
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book  assailed,  full  respect  is  manifested  towards  all  Christians  and 
GhristiftQ  writers  who  hold  to  the  twentj-four  houre  theory.  Their 
piety  18  unquestioned,  their  ability  is  conceded,  the  force  and  reasons 
of  their  position  are  duly  appreciated.  They  are  cordially  commend- 
ed for  their  earnest  defence  of  the  exact  verity  of  the  Sacred  Word, 
and  the  author  is  proud  to  rank  himself  with  them  as  against  the 
sdentific  sceptic,  or  the  neological  interpreter.** 

Bat  what  has  this  to  do  with  that  which  he  alleges 
against  us,  unless  he  proceeds  in  it  on  the  assumption,  that 
his  having  refrained  from  misrepresenting  and  depreciating 
those  who  entertain  different  opinions  from  himself,  entitles 
him  to  exemption  from  all  just  criticism  of  his  mistaken  in- 
terpretations of  the  sacred  word,  and  false  notions  in  philoso- 
phy ?  K  he  does  not  set  up  that  preposterous  claim,  how  is 
it  that,  he  alleges  what  he  here  offers,  as  a  reason  that  his 
book  should  not  have  been  subjected  to  the  calm,  candid, 
and  thorough  examination,  which  it  received  from  us,  and  its 
errors  pointed  out  with  a  force  of  demonstration,  and  an 
earnestness,  that  are  certainly  no  more  than  suitable  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  ?  The  pretence  that  our  article  is 
but  an  angry  assault  upon  him — is  a  fetch.  What  an  extra- 
ordinary assumption,  then,  is  that  on  which  he  here  pro- 
ceeds? The  man,  it  seems,  who  puts  forth  a  set  of  postu- 
lates or  principles  of  interpretation  utterly  mistaken  and 
subversive  of  the  truths  taught  in  the  divine  word,  applies 
them  to  an  important  portion  of  that  word,  and  promulgates, 
under  their  sanction,  the  most  erroneous  and  absurd  notions, — 
18  to  be  regarded  as  innocent,  and  exempted  from  all  just 
criticism,  if  he  only  abstains  from  misrepresenting  and 
abusing  those  who  dissent  from  him ;  while  he  who  in  the 
fear  of  God,  from  reverence  and  love  of  his  word,  and  a 
desire  to  prevent  his  fellow  men  from  being  led  into  a  disbe- 
lief of  its  teachings,  and  rejection  of  its  authority,  vindicates 
it  from  misinterpretation,  and  sets  forth  its  meaning  in  a 
dear  and  convincing  light,  is  guilty  of  an  outrage;  and  is  to 
be  denounced  and  calumniated  for  his  independence,  inte- 
grity,  and  fidelity  to  the  truth  I  What  a  charming  item  in  a 
code  of  controversial  morals  this  is  ?  What  *'  a  short  cut  to 
infallibility  ?"  Who  can  now  doubt  that  Professor  IjewisV 
rights  have  been  grievously  violated  :  that  our  exp(»siire  and 
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refutation  of  his  errors  must  have  had  their  origin  in  mere 
reasonless  and  malevolent  wrath?  If  this  is  not  the  real 
implication  of  his  complaint,  what  is  its  meaning?  If  headmitB 
that  his  not  having  treated  others  unjustly,  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  subjected  to  criticism,  and  what  are  deemed 
his  errors,  pointed  out,  and  fairly-and  effectually  confuted ; 
why  does  he  thus  treat  it  as  an  injustice,  that  could  spring 
only  from  the  most  reprehensible  feelings,  that  we  have  sub- 
jected his  volume  to  such  a  criticism  ?  He  next  affects  to 
give  the  reason  of  the  "  unaccountable"  "  wrath"  from  which 
he  represents  the  review  as  having  sprung. 

"  The  mystery  of  all  this  acrimony  is  cleared  up  to  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  reviewer.  As  an 
author  (and  we  speak  of  him  in  no  other  character),  he  may  be  lei- 
entifically  described  as  a  man  of  two  ideas  and  one  atereo^ped 
phrase.  One  of  these  ideas  is,  that  the  word  '  day'  in  creation,  or  wkoi 
used  in  the  beginning  of  our  mundane  history,  means  exactly  twenty- 
four  hours,  neither  more  nor  less ;  the  other,  that  the  same  word  in 
prophecy,  or  eschatology^  or  when  employed  of  the  *•  tatter  dmf^  of 
the  world,  means  just  one  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-fiTe  loilar 
periods,  making  the  Millennium,  or  the  epoch  of  the  new  heaveDS 
and  new  earth,  exactly  365,000  years,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Whether  he  makes  any  difference  between  sidereal  or  solar  time  in  the 
one  case  (the  two  kinds  of  days  being  not  quite  the  same),  or  makes 
any  allowance  for  leap-year  in  the  other,  does  not  appear ;  bat  any 
man  who  ventures  to  call  in  question  either  of  these  opinions,  is  an 
infidel.  And  so  of  his  favorite  form  of  speech,  *  the  laws  of  tymho- 
lie  language.^  Every  one  who  fails  to  see  how  the  mere  repetition 
of  this  cabalistical  formula  explains  all  mysteries,  is  utterly  unfitted  for 
the  intef)>retation  of  the  Scriptures/* 

^  K  these  statements  were  true,  Mr.  Lewis,  instead  of  being 
thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  excitement  by  our  criticismi 
and  resorting  to  extraordinary  and  desperate  expedients  to 
save  himself  from  any  damaging  influence  the  review  oonld 
exert  on  him  or  his  book,  should  have  congratulated  him- 
self that  he  had  only  so  ineffective  an  antagonist  to  con- 
tend with.  A  man  who  has  but  *'  two  ideas  and  one  stereo- 
typed phrase"  to  meet,  and  feels  that  he  is  easily  able  to 
^patch  them,  surely  can  afford  to  keep  cool.  His  sense  of 
safety ;  his  consciousness  that  he  has  scores  and  handreds 
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of  favorite  ideas  to  match  against  the  two  of  his  opponent, 
and  scores  of  "yoms,"  "  olams,"  "  vital  powers,"  "invisible 
principles,"  "immaterial  entities,"  "spermatic  words,"  and 
other  stereotyped  terms  and  phrases,  to  battle  with  the  "one" 
of  his  critic,  should  have  hushed  every  angry  passion  into 
silence ;  should  have  dilated  his  breast  with  generous  affec- 
tions, and  led  him  to  feel  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  any  violent  measures  to  defend  himself.  Mr. 
Lewis's  self-respect,  his  dignity,  which  he  assumed  is  so  im- 
mense that  all  other  beings  lose  their  rights  in  his  presence, 
should  have  withheld  him  from  it.  How  happened  it,  then, 
that  the  review,  instead  of  being  received  by  him  with 
calmness  and  a  smile  at  its  impotence,  threw  him  into  a 
transport  of  alarm  and  rage,  and  led  him  to  feel  that  the 
most  desperate  expedients  were  necessary  to  save  him  from 
the  adverse  influence  it  is  likely  to  exert  ?  Can  any  fail  to 
see  that  his  pretence  of  having  but  '*  two  ideas"  to  contend 
with  is  a  mere  fetch  ;  a  reckless  endeavor  to  cover  up  the 
overthrow  of  his  volume  on  the  one  hand,  and  excite  a  pre- 
judice against  us  on  the  other?  Is  there  but  one  idea  pre- 
sented in  the  review  ? — for  nothing  is  said  in  it  in  regard  to 
the  time  which  a  day — not  the  word,  but  the  period — ^sig- 
nifies, when  used  as  a  prophetic  symbol.  Is  the  length 
of  the  six  days  of  the  creation  the  only  topic  that  is  dis- 
cussed in  it?  Is  nothing  said  of  Professor  Lewis's  construc- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  verses  of  the  narrative  of  the 
creation  ?  Is  nothing  said  of  his  notion  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  light  which  was  spoken  into  existence  on  the 
first  day ;  of  his  ideas  of  a  chemical  agency  that  invested 
the  world  in  fire ;  of  his  notions  of  the  analogy  on  which  he 
holds  the  words  evening  and  morning  are  used;  of  his 
theory  of  the  development  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  matter 
of  the  globe ;  of  his  idea  of  the  germination  and  growth  of 
vegetables  in  a  mere  light  and  heat  produced  by  a  chemical 
combustion  ;  of  his  immaterial  spiritual  entities,  and  a  long 
train  of  other  subjects  7  Are  not  all  the  important  points 
of  his  theory  amply  discussed,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
they  rest  swept  from  beneath  them  ?  What  then  can  Mr. 
L.'s  aim  be  iu  representing  that  it  presents  only  a  single  idea, 
but  to  conceal  its  true  character  from  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses, and  persuade  them  that  it  offers  no  confutation  of 
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the  main  doctrines  of  his  volume?  He  must  have  felt  his 
condition  to  be  truly  deplorable,  to  deem  it  needful  to  resort 
to  such  a  device  for  his  alleviation  ? 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  assertion  that  **  any  man 
who  ventures  to  call  in  question  either  of  these  opinions'' 
he  ascribes  to  us,  respecting  a  natural  and  a  symbolic 
day,  we  regard  and  are  accustomed  to  denominate  *'an 
infidel"?  What  but  blind  rage  and  recklessness  ooold 
have  prompted  him  to  utter  it?  He  could  not  have 
framed  a  proposition  more  utterly  devoid  of  truth.  We 
have  never  expressed  nor  entertained  such  a  judgment 
We  challenge  him  to  point  to  any  passage  in  which  we 
have  pronounced  any  one  an  infidel,  or  intimated  that  we 
regarded  him  as  such,  because  he  does  not  deem  a  day, 
when  used  as  a  prophetic  symbol,  as  denoting  a  year. 
We  challenge  him  to  point  to  any  instance  in  which  we 
have  pronounced  any  one  an  infidel,  or  intimated  that  we 
thought  him  one,  simply  because  he  did  not  regard  the 
six  days  of  creation  in  Genesis,  as  natural  days  of  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  if  he  cannot  produce  any  such  passage,  we 
call  on  him  to  take  back  his  accusation,  and  as  publicly  as 
he  has  made  it,  unless  he  wishes  to  stand  before  the  com- 
munity as  a  reckless  calumniator  who  is  ready  to  resort  to 
any  false  accusation  by  which  he  thinks  he  can  for  a  mo- 
ment prejudice  the  public  against  us,  and  shield  himself 
from  the  unwelcome  consequences  of  our  exposure  of  his 
errors.    Whose  foot  is  it,  we  ask  again,  that  appears  here? 

As  it  regards  "  the  stereotyped  phrase"  which  he  imputes 
to  us,  he  is  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  truth.  Has  he  ever 
met  with  that  phrase  on  our  pages,  unless  it  may  have  been 
quoted  from  some  one  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  its 
inaccuracy?  Let  him  indicate  an  instance,  if  he  can,  in 
which  we  have  used  the  expression,  "  the  laws  of  symbolic 
language,"  as  descriptive  of  any  laws  of  interpretation  which 
we  entertain.  He  will  search  in  vain  for  it.  Professor 
Lewis,  it  seems,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  culture  of 
sacred  hermeneuiics,  has  never  carried  his  investigations  fiir 
enough  to  know,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "symbolic 
language ;"  that  the  symbols  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  are 
not  ivordsj  but  agents,  as  angels,  men,  beasts ;  material  ohfecls, 
as  lampstands,  incense  ;  or  aciif,  conditions^  changes^  effects, 
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as  slaying,  lying  dead,  and  being  raised  from  death.  An 
awkward  blunder  this,  for  one  who  undertakes  to  escape  the 
discredit  of  the  mistakes  into  which  he  has  fallen,  by  de- 
pr^cuUing  the  person  who  has  exposed  his  errors !  He  must 
have  felt  his  condition  to  be  a  very  desperate  one,  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  descend  to  such  expedients. 

He  appears,  in  penning  his  next  paragraph,  to  have  wholly 
forgotten  what  he  had  alleged  in  regard  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  our  ideas,  and  without  any  sense  of  his  self-contra- 
diction, imputes  to  us  a  variety  of  others ;  though  unfortunately 
for  his  credit,  they  are  but  the  fictions  of  his  heated  brain. 

*^  We  once  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  very  singular  lunatic,  who 
was  possessed  by  a  roost  remarkable  hallucination.  It  was  neither 
Biore  nor  less  than  that  he  was  the  only  true  church  ;  its  whole  sue- 
ension,  hieratical  and  laical,  having  at  last  centred  in  his  own  single 
personality.  Mr.  Lord  has  coroe  to  regard  himself  as  almost  the  only 
troe  believer  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  found  in  Christendom,  or  at  least 
in  the  American  churches.  He  can  hardly  think  any  man  to  be 
lidiest  who  dares  to  differ  from  him  in  the  interpretation  of  any 
pMsage  in  the  Bible.  It  is  not  enough  to  charge  error,  and  show  it 
if  he  can,  but  the  error  must  be  a  wilful  one,  or  come  at  least  from 
•ome  bad  design.  It  is  put  forth  to  serve  the  cause  of  infidelity,  and 
therefore  this  zealous  champion  on  the  watch-tower  of  Biblical  ortho- 
doxy is  called  in  cx>uscience  to  warn  his  clique  of  hearers  against  the 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing." 

Of  what  an  unpardonable  outrage  should  we  have  been 
held  to  be  guilty,  had  we  introduced  the  review  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  book  with  such  a  tirade  of  gratuitous  and  malignant 
misrepresentation?  What  execrations  would  have  been 
heaped  upon  us,  had  we  even  in  far  milder  terms  intimated 
that  Professor  Lewis  "  has  come  to  regard  himself  as  the 
only  individual  who  is  endowed  with  such  genius,  and  has 
made  such  attainments  in  philology,  that  he  can  give  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  that  he  accordingly  sets 
aside  the  sense  that  has  heretofore  been  ascribed  to  their 
most  important  parts,  by  the  greatest  and  best  writers,  and 
assigns  to  them  a  wholly  new  meaning;  and  that  in  place  of 
allowing  others  quietly  to  enjoy  their  opinions,  he  makes  it  a 
main  object  of  his  work  to  insult  and  traduce  all  who  dissent 
from  him ;  and  fills  his  pages  with  imputations  to  them  of 
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ignorance,  dishonesty,  infidelity,,  and  atheism ;  and  acts  the 
part  throughout  of  '  a  very  singular  lunatic  who  is  possessed 
by  a  most  remarkable  hallucination !' "  Yet  such  a  represen- 
tation would  not  be  a  whit  more  contradictory  to  fact,  more 
malignant,  or  more  mean,  than  the  tissue  of  false  statements 
he  utters  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted.  But  the  reckless- 
ness he  displays,  the  depth  of  debasement  to  which  he  has 
sunk,  disarm  his  malice  of  its  power,  and  make  him  the  ob- 
ject of  commiseration.    He  proceeds : — 

"  Thus  has  he  proved  Hugh  Miller  to  be  an  infidel,  and  a  shallow 
sciolist  besides.  We  find  this  monochord  of  the  Theological  and 
Literary  Review  playing  the  same  tune  on  all  occasions.  It  has  but 
one  string,  and  that  is  ever  sounding  the  same  weary,  twanging, 
acrimonious  note.'' 

How  admirably  this  harmonizes  with  the  allegation  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  which  he  uttered  with  equal  positive- 
ness,  that  we  have  but  "two  ideas  and  one  stereotyped 
phrase ;"  that  those  ideas  relate  to  the  period  of  a  natural 
and  a  symbolic  day,  and  that  phrase  to  "  the  laws  of  symbolio 
language!"  The  poor  gentleman  was  agitated,  it  would 
seem,  by  such  a  tempest  of  passion,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
recollect,  from  one  paragraph  to  another,  what  he  bad  said; 
or  else  he  cared  not  what  falsehoods,  nor  what  contradictions 
he  uttered,  if  he  could  only  gratify  his  vengeance  by  mis- 
representing us.     He  goes  on  : — 

*'  Thus  has  he  also  shown  Moses  Stuart  to  be  an  infidel,  and  Pye 
Smith  to  be  an  infidel,  and  Professor  Hitchcock.  They  are  not  oolj 
infidels,  but  very  dishonest  infidels ;  they  ought  to  know  better ;  tbej 
make  false  interpretations  on  purpose.  This  is  not  an  extravagant 
statement  of  his  manner^  for  no  other  fair  interpretation  can  be  ^ven 
of  his  language  towards  them.  Against  the  author  of  the  work  en- 
titled *  The  Six  Days  of  Creation,'  the  charge  is  put  forth  in  a  sHU 
more  offensive  form.  It  is  constantly  repeated  in  the  roost  insulting 
manner,  *  that  the  writer  studiously  affects,'  and  *  ostentatiously  dis- 
plays,' and  *  adroitly  pretends/  a  zeal  for  the  Scriptures  and  their 
philological  interpretations,  which  he  does  not  really  feel — that  bis 
opinions  are  merely  Platonism,  or  Origenism,  or  crude  science,  or 
something  else  as  a  cover  to  which  the  Scriptural  guise  is  dishonestlj 
assumed.  This  is  certainly  a  very  harsh  charge,  and  yet  no  otb« 
meaning  can  be  drawn  from  multitudes  of  paragraphs  in  the  reTiai 
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It  may  be  said  to  fonn  the  staple  of  the  article.  Certainly  the 
aeotences  in  which  it  expressly  or  impliedly  occurs,  would  form  many 
continuous  pages,^ 

It  required  a  very  unusual  measure  of  audacity  to  utter 
such  a  volley  of  misrepresentations — known  to  great  numbers 
dispersed  through  the  whole  country  to  be  wholly  ground- 
less, so  easily  confuted,  and  so  sure  to  recoil  with  a  fatal 
force  on  himself  This  charge  that  we  have  pronounced 
him,  or  either  of  the  persons  whom  he  names,  an  infidel,  is  a 
sheer  fabrication.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  it 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  in  anything  we  have 
written  for  its  justification.  Neither  the  word  infidel,  nor 
any  term  equivalent  to  it,  is  applied  to  him  in  the  review  of 
his  volume :  nor  is  there  the  slightest  intimation  that  we  re- 
gard him  as  an  infidel.  A  more  gratuitous  and  senseless 
aooQsation  was  never  got  up  by  an  exasperated  writer. 
The  passage  probably  that  gives  him  the  most  offence,  is 
that  with  which  the  review  closes,  which  expressly  recognises 
his  belief  in  the  tnUh  of  the  -Btjfe,  and  exhibits  it  as  the  objec- 
tionable feature  of  his  work,  that  it  interprets  the  Sacred 
Word  in  a  manner  that  is  adapted  to  disparage  it,  and 
strengthen  their  hands  who  are  disposed  to  reject  its  author- 
ity, or  bend  it  to  the  support  of  their  mistaken  theories. 
Thus  we  say  of  his  work  : 

**  It  seems  to  us  to  bear  the  marks  throughout  of  a  mind  deeply 
possessed  of  a  set  of  mistaken  and  extravagant  misconceptions  and 
fidse  theories,  and  presuming  that  if  true  thb  Biblb  must  accord 
WITH  THEif,*^  which  is  an  express  recognition  of  his  belief  in  the 
Bible :  for  how  could  he  presume  the  Bible  must  agree  with  what  is 
truij  if  it  is  not  true  itself  ? — "  is  determined  at  all  hazards  to  make 
out  that  they  have  its  sanction.  We  are  much  surprised  at  this,  as, 
though  aware  in  a  measure  of  Professor  Lewises  cast  of  mind,  we  had 
entertained  a  far  more  favorable  estimate  of  his  candor  and  judgment. 
We  deeply  regret  that  he  has  given  to  the  public  a  work  which  is  so 
adapted  to  disparage  the  Word  of  God  in  the  estimate  of  the  young, 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  numerous  class  who  are  already 
disposed  either  to  reject  it  as  without  authority,  or  to  torture  and  per- 
vert it  into  the  sanction  of  their  unscriptural  theories.  Of  the  various 
forms  in  which  it  is  assailed,  there  is  none  that  bespeaks  a  more  sad 
alienation  from  its  spirit," or  is  more  mischievous,  than  that  of  one 
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who,  like  Professor  L^wis,  while  making  forward  and  ostentatious 
protestations  of  respect^for  it,  in  fact  treats  it  as  having  no  clear  and 
determinable  meaning,  but  as  suticeptive  of  any  sense^  no  matter  htm 
false,  liOV)  absurd,  or  even  how  blasphemous,  which  the  passionA  or 
the  fancy  of  the  interpreter  chooses  to  ascribe  to  it  The  truth  has 
no  worse  enemy  than  such  ^  prof essed  friend  ;  and  infidelity  hsA  no 
more  effective  propagator." 

Here  is,  thus,  no  representation  that  he  is  an  infidel.  Sofiu* 
from  it,  there  is  an  express  exhibition  of  him  not  only  as  a 
believer  of  the   truth  of  the  Bible,  but  as  forward  and 
ostentatious  in  his  protestations  of  respect  for  it — not  as 
avowing  himself  a  sceptic,  or  decrying  it  as  a  mere  human 
production;    and  the  exceptionable    character  which  we 
ascribe  to  his  book  is,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  word  <rf 
God  is  treated  in  it,  in  order  to  bend  it  into  harmony  with 
his  cosmology,  is  adapted  to  lead  others  to  doubt  and  dis- 
trust its  divine  authority.    Whether  that  characterization  of 
his  book  is  just  or  not,  it  offers  no  justification  of  his  asser- 
tion that  we  have  denominated  him  an  infidel,  or  exhibited 
him  as  such.     To  be  an  infidel,  and  to  write  a  book  that  is 
adapted  to  weaken  the  faith  of  men  iu  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  lead  them  into  scepticism,  are  surely  very 
different  things.     Is  Professor  Lewis  prepared  to  maintain 
that  no  believer  in  the  Bible  ever  wrote  anything,  that  from 
its  mistaken  principles  of  interpretation,  its  false  notions,  or 
its  absurd  theories,  was  adapted  to  lead  men  to  doubt  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  and  reject  their  teachings?    Has 
he  never  heard  of  Origen?  Has  he  never  heard  of  Spinoza? 
Has  he  never  heard  of  Swedenborg?  Has  he  never  heard  of 
Newman ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  long  train  of  others  who  hare 
indulged  in  speculations,  and  often  without  a  suspicion  of 
their  tendency,  that  have  undermined  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  and  led  men  to  doubt  and  disown  its  divine 
origin  ? 

But  that  characterization  of  his  book,  we  believe  to  be 
just,  and  expressed  in  terms,  to  say  the  least,  no  stronger 
than  were  required  by  fidelity  to  the  truth.  We  wrote 
it  afler  deliberation,  and  in  entire  exemption  from  un* 
friendly  feelings  towards  him  ;  we  weighed  every  expression 
which  we  used ;  we  presumed  that  it  would  excite  him  to 
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deep  resentment ;  we  were  apprehensive  that  it  would  not 
meet  the  approbation  of  several  persons  friendly  to  him, 
whom  we  were  very  reluctant  to  displease  (who  were  among 
the  first,  however,  to  express  their  emphatic  approval  of  the 
review,  and  without  any  exception  to  that  part  of  it) ; — and 
we  gave  it  the  form  it  bears,  from  a  full  conviction  that  we 
were  discharging  a  duty,  which  it  would  be  highly  culpable 
to  omit;  that  to  dismiss  the  work  without  plainly  pointing  out 
its  exceptionable  features — to  wind  up  the  review,  in  the 
fiudiionable  way,  with  a  half  dozen  pages  of  extravagant  pro- 
testations of  respect  for  Professor  Lewis,  notwithstanding  our 
disagreement  with  him,  and  fulsome  eulogies  of  his  talents 
and  learning,  which  would  perhaps  have  been  immediately 
quoted  as  proving  that  after  all  we  do  not  consider  his  errors 
as  of  any  great  moment,  would  be  criminally  to  desert  and 
betray  the  truth,  in  order  to  escape  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quence of  a  calm  an4  resolute  fidelity  to  it. 

And  can  any  one  reasonably  question  the  propriety  of 
that  judgment?  What  can  clearly  entitle  a  work,  and  the 
course  pursued  by  its  author,  to  such  a  characterization  ? 
What  can  make  it  not  simply  right,  but  an  undoubted  duty, 
to  pronounce  such  a  judgment  on  a  volume?  Every  friend 
of  truth  will  admit,  that  if  a  person  advances  principles  of 
interpretation,  and  employs  them  in  the  exposition  of  the 
history  of  the  creation,  Genesis  i.  and  ii.,  which  if  applied  to 
the  other  passages  in  the  Bible,  in  which  the  word  or  words 
which  they  respect  occur,  would  assign  to  them  an  utterly 
&lse  sense,  and  convert  the  Sacred  Volume  into  such  a 
chaos  of  contradictions  and  absurdities  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  believe  in  its  inspiration  or  authority, — his  work 
may  legitimately,  and  must  in  justice,  be  declared  to  be 
adapted  to  disparage  the  word  of  God  in  the  estimate  of  the 
young,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  already 
disposed  to  reject  it,  or  torture  it  into  the  sanction  of  their 
anscriptural  theories.  And  such  are  the  rules  or  principles 
of  interpretation  which  Professor  L.  advances,  and  makes 
the  basis  of  his  exposition  of  Genesis  i.  Thus,  take  his 
theory  of  the  principle  on  which  the  word  day  is  used,  and 
the  meaning  he  assigns  to  it,  of  an  indefinitely  long  period — 
ages  or  myriads  of  ages — and  it  converts  a  long  train  of 
passages  into  the  grossest  solecisms  and  absurdities.    Such 
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is  the  metamorphosis  which  it  works,  for  example,  in  Jacob's 
statement  of  the  length  of  his  life : — "  The  days  of  the  yeaiB 
of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years :  few  and 
evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been  ;  and  have 
not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my 
fathers,  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage." — Genesis  xlviL  9. 
This,  translated  so  as  to  express  the  sense  Professor  Lewis 
ascribes  to  the  word  day,  is  turned  into  the  following  group 
of  contradictions  and  impossibilities: — "The  indefinitely 
long  periods  or  ages  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  Few  and  evil  have  the  indefinitely  long 
periods  or  ages  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not 
attained  unto  the  indefinitely  long  periods  or  ages  of  the 
years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  indefinitely  long  periods 
or  ages  of  their  pilgrimage  I"  What  an  exquisite  answer  to 
Pharaoh's  inquiry,  "  How  old jirt  thou  ?"  What  beautiful 
chronology?  It  must,  indeed,  be  a  "time  world,"  where 
such  a  species  of  years  prevailed  I  A  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  each  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
indefinitely  long  periods, — 47,450  in  all, — and  oomprisiog 
severally,  perhaps  incalculable  millions  of  ages,  would  be 
a  close  approximation  to  eternity  1  But  what  must  the  life 
of  Jacob  s  fathers  have  been,  whose  years  of  indefinitely  long 
periods  were  six  or  seven  times  as  many  as  his  I  If  any- 
thing can  be  adapted  to  make  infidels  of  men,  would  not 
such  a  distortion  of  large  portions  of  the  Bible,  by  which  it 
would  become  absolutely  impossible  to  believe  their  state- 
ments ?  If  any  work  could  be  entitled  to  severe  reproba- 
tion, is  not  one  that  converts  its  teachings  into  such  inex- 
plicable contradictions  and  nonsense  ?  But  Professor  Lewis 
will,  perhaps,  claim,  that  the  days  in  this  passage  are  defined 
as  natural  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  the  earth's  revolu- 
tion on  its  axis,  by  being  denominated  days  of  years.  But 
that  no  more  defines  them  as  days  of  the  earth's  revoluti(»i, 
and  limits  them  to  that  length,  than  the  terms  evening  and 
morning,  darkness  and  light,  define  the  six  days  of  the  crea- 
tion as  natural  days,  and  limit  them  to  periods  of  the  earth's 
revolution  on  its  axis.  There  are  no  other  days  that  consist 
of  an  evening  and  morning,  a  period  of  darkness  and 
a  period  of  light,  but  natural  twenty-four  hour  days. 
The  fancy  that  there  are  other  days  of  which  they  are  Uie 
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peculiar  and  distinguishing  characteristics,  is  as  groundless 
and  absurd,  as  the  notion  were  that  there  are  years  that  are 
made  up  of  indefinitely  long  periods  or  ages.  Professor 
Lewis  cannot  give  a  reason  for  regarding  the  days  of  the 
years  of  Jacob's  life,  as  natural  days,  that  is  not  an  equally 
good  reason  for  regarding  the  six  days  of  the  creation  as 
natural  twenty-four  hour  days.  He  cannot  give  a  reason  for 
his  interpreting  the  six  days  of  the  creation  as  indefinitely 
long  periods,  that  is  not  an  equally  good  and  imperative 
reason  for  interpreting  the  days  of  the  years  of  Jacob's  life 
as  indefinitely  long  periods. 

It  will  be  admitted  also  by  every  friend  of  truth,  that  if  a 
person  advances  philosophical  theories,  and  principles  of 
interpretation,  that  give  a  meaning  to  the  sacred  text,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  narrate  or  assert  occurrences  that  are  in 
palpable  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  cannot 
therefore  consistently  be  believed  to  have  taken  place ;  his 
work  may  justly  be  denounced  as  adapted  to  disparage  the 
sacred  word  in  the  estimate,  especially  of  the  young,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  reject  it 
But  Professor  Lewis  advances  such  theories  and  principles 
of  interpretation,  and  they  are  the  great  and  most  distinctive 
teachings  of  his  book.  Thus,  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact 
of  vegetable  physiology,  that  no  plant  can  germinate  and 
grow,  unless  it  be  from  a  seed,  or  from  a  part  of  an  already 
formed  and  living  plant,  as  a  root,  a  twig,  or  a  bud.  Yet 
Professor  Lewis  maintains  that  the  herbs,  plants,  and  trees, 
which  were  called  into  existence  on  the  third  day  of  the  crea- 
tion, were  neither  directly  created  by  God,  in  contradistinction 
fix)m  being  formed  by  a  natural  growth,  nor  germinated 
from  seed,  or  any  other  parts  of  previously  living  plants, 
but  "were  generated  or  born  from  invisible  immaterial 
vital  powers,  principles,  laws,  spermatic  words  or  ideas," 
which,  in  contradistinction  from  the  plants  and  trees,  "are 
themselves  the  first  and  immediate  creations  of  the  divine 
word,  going  forth  before  any  mere  agency  of  nature,  whether 
the  universal,  or  any  particular  nature."  But  no  such 
''  immaterial  entities"  are  known  to  physiology,  as  belonging 
to  plants ;  nor  any  such  mode  of  their  generation.  It  is 
as  conti^ictory  to  the  laws  of  their  nature,  and  as  impoa- 
sible,  as  their  self-generation  is.    It  is  as  true  that  there  is 
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but  one  mode  in  which  they  can  come  into  existence  in  a 
natural  way,  as  it  is  that  there  is  but  ooe  in  whioh  human 
beings  can  come  into  existence  in  a  natural  way.  He  makes 
the  text,  therefore,  assert  what  is  in  open  contradiction  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  true ;  and  what,  there- 
fore, if  it  be  the  real  meaniog  of  the  text,  proves  that  it 
cannot  be  the  word  of  God ;  and  makes  it,  to  those  who 
are  aware  of  its  contradictions  to  the  laws  of  nature^  im- 
possible to  believe  that  it  is  his  word. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  also,  that  no  vegetable  oi^aniam 
can  grow  and  reach  maturity  except  it  enjoy  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun.  To  grow  healthily,  and  mature  withoutthe 
light  of  the  sun  especially,  and  its  heat  also,  is  as  impossible^ 
as  it  were  to  grow  without  an  atmosphere,  and  without  soil 
No  other  light  will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  sunlight,  nor 
any  other  heat,  as  a  substitute,  except  in  a  small  meaaore^ 
for  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  Professor  Lewis  maintaiDs 
that  the  vegetables  called  into  existence  on  the  third  day, 
grew  and  flourished  through  a  long  series  of  ages^  without 
a  solitary  ray  of  sunlight,  or  particle  of  sun -heat;  and  that 
they  found  a  substitute  for  them,  in  the  light  and  beat  of  a 
combustion,  which  he  holds  was  the  work  of  a  mere  chemical 
procesa  He  says: — **  Vegetable  life  might  have  been  sup- 
ported long  before"  the  sun  began  to  shine.  "  Warmth  and 
light,  if  necessary^  might  have  been  produced  in  all  required 
abundance,  from  chemical  agencies^  solely  terrestriaV^ — P.  188. 
No  greater  and  more  palpable  contradiction  to  the  laws  of 
nature  can  be  conceived.  To  affirm  that  vegetables  can 
exist  without  sunlight  and  sun-heat  is  as  great  a  solecism,  as 
it  were  to  affirm  that  they  can  exist  without  soil  and  air,  ot 
that  animals  can  live  without  an  atmosphere.  He  repre- 
sents the  Bible,  therefore,  as  declaring  what  every  one  who 
is  aware  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  life,  knows  cannot  be 
true ;  and  what^  therefore,  all  those  who  are  apprised  of 
those  laws,  and  regard  his  interpretations  of  the  text  « 
presenting  its  genuine  teachings,  must,  of  necessity,  con- 
sider as  an  indisputable  proof  that  the  narrative  in  GenesiB 
of  the  creation  cannot  come  from  God,  nor  any  other  part 
of  the  Bible  that  recognises  and  sanctions  it  as  true* 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  of  animal  physiology,  that  no  cr«a- 
ture,  whether  insect,  fish,  bird,  or  beast,  can  come  into  life  ia 
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a  natural  way,  except  by  propagation  by  creatures  of  the  same 
kind.  But  Professor  Lewis  represents  that  the  Scriptural 
history  of  the  production  of  these  various  creatures,  teaches 
Uiat  they  were  neither  directly  created  by  God,  nor — which 
was  of  course  impossible — produced  by  propagation  from 
others  of  the  kind,  but  that  they  were  generated,  and  in  a 
natural  way,  from  invisible,  immaterial,  spiritual  entities  or 
souls,  that  were  created  antecedently  to,  and  independently 
of  the  creatures  they  finally  animated,  and  deposited  in 
the  water  and  earth,  out  of  which  these  living  organizations 
— ^fish,  birds,  insects,  beasts — were  called  forth.  But  that  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  only  known  mode  of  their 
production  in  a  natural  way.  It  is  as  contradictory  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  as  impossible,  as  it  was  that  they  should 
causelessly  have  sprung  into  existence  out  of  nothing. 
Professor  Lewis  could  not  utter  a  grosser  or  more  revolting 
solecism,  were  he  to  declare  that  all  the  fowls  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  were  wafted  • 
down  from  Jupiter,  or  jumped  to  the  earth  from  the  moon. 
In  representing  the  Bible,  therefore,  as  asserting  that  that 
was  the  origin  of  the  various  orders  of  animals  that  were 
called  into  existence  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of  creation, 
he  exhibits  it  as  teaching  what  every  one  who  is  aware  of 
the  contradiction  of  that  fancy  to  the  laws  of  nature,  must 
see  proves,  if  it  is  the  genuine  sense  of  the  scriptural  history, 
that  it  cannot  be  the  word  of  God. 

These  are  but  exemplifications  of  his  violations  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text,  and  the  contradictions  which  he  represents 
it  as  offering  to  the  most  indisputable  laws  of  nature.  The 
whole  tissue  of  his  philosophy  is  in  the  most  open  war  with 
the  best  established  and  most  important  facts  and  experience. 
Were  the  question  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  great 
masters  of  language,  and  cultivators  of  astronomy,  optics, 
chemistry,  and  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  there  is  not 
an  individual  among  them  who  would  not  pronounce  his 
exegetical  and  philosophical  theory  a  senseless  fiction,  that 
oould  have  originated  only  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of 
nature ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  justly  ascribed  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, presents  the  most  unanswerable  proo&  that  they  cannot 
have  come  from  God.  If  there  was  ever  a  book,  then,  that 
was  justly  entitled  to  emphatic  condemnation  as  unfriendly 
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to  the  word  of  God,  and  adapted  to  lead  men  into  infidelity, 
that  book  is  Professor  Lewis's  "  Six  Days  of  the  Creation*** 

His  assertion  that  we  have  pronounced  Moses  Stuart  an 
infidel,  or  John  Pye  Smith,  or  Edward  Hitchcock,  or  Hugh 
Miller,  or  represented  them  as  such,  is  in  like  manner  a 
sheer  misrepresentation.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground 
for  it.  We  have  never  denominated  or  represented  either 
of  those  writers  as  an  infidel.  We  have  simply  said  and 
proved  in  respect  to  them,  what  we  have  said  and  proved  in 
respect  to  Tayler  Lewis,  that  they  proceed  in  their  inter- 
pretations of  the  sacred  word,  on  principles  that  are  wholly 
subversive  of  its  truth,  and  advance  theories  that  contradiol 
its  plain  teachings,  and  are,  where  they  relate  to  the  material 
world,  in  many  respects  at  open  war  with  the  laws  of  nature; 
and  that  their  speculations,  therefore,  are  adapted  to  impair 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  prompt  men  to  diatrost 
and  reject  them  as  a  revelation  from  God. 

But  the  reviews  of  those  writers  have  occupied  but  a  very 
moderate  space  in  the  more  than  five  thousand  pages  of  the 
Journal ;  and  were  his  allegations  in  respect  to  them  true, 
would  form  no  justification  of  his  statement  that  "  we  find 
this  monochord  of  the  Theological  and  Literary  Review" — 
the  exhibition  of  authors  as  infidels, — "playing  the  same 
tune  on  all  occasions.  It  has  but  one  string,  and  that  is  ever 
sounding  the  same  weary,  twanging,  acrimonious  note,"  In 
what  part  of  the  Journal  can  he  find  any  ground  for  this 
assertion,  except  in  the  articles  in  which  we  have  treated  of 
the  atheistic  and  infidel  systems  of  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel, 
Coleridge,  Strauss,  and  others  of  that  school ;  and  of  the 
works  of  Morell,  Nevin,  Bushnell,  Park,  Schafi^  and  Hickok, 
in  which  they  have  expressly  adopted  and  sanctioned  the 
whole  or  essential  parts  of  Kant's  metaphysical  system, 
which  is  now  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  subversive  of  belief 
in  the  being  of  God  7  But  if  his  reference  is  to  those  articles, 
what  other  conclusion  can  we  draw  from  his  sneer  than  that 
his  sympathies  are  tvith  those  tvriters  f  An  awkward  revela- 
tion of  himself  to  be  made,  while  treating.it  as  an  unpardon- 
able injustice  in  us,  that  we  represented  his  book — not  as 
infidel — ^but  as  adapted,  from  its  mode  of  treating  the  BiUfl^ 
and  its  contradictions  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  disparage  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  aM 
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disposed  to  reject  it  I  We  are  aware  that  he  gave  his  sane- 
tioD  to  Dr.  Hickok's  Psychology,  which  is  a  mere  reprodao- 
tiOD  of  Kant's  idealistic  theory,  and  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  a  belief  in  an  external  world,  a  revelation,  or  a  creator; 
hot  as  it  was  apparent  from  his  articles  on  the  work,  that  he 
had  no  thorough  comprehension  of  its  principles,  we  did  not 
infer  that  he  had  become  an  idealist^  nor  therefore  regard  him 
as  having  given  up  the  Bible  as  a  real  book,  and  a  revelation 
fiom  God.  We,  however,  will  not  dwell  on  this  very  un- 
fifftanate  indication  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  regards 
the  great  authors  and  propagators  of  atheism  and  infidelity* 
If  Professor  Lewis  wishes  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  being  an 
infidel,  he  had  better,  in  the  first  place,  take  care  not  any 
ftuther  to  impair  the  confidence  of  the  religious  public  in  liis 
trathfulness,  by  uttering  such  false  statements  and  malignant 
orinmnies  as  those  in  which  he  indulges  in  his  communioa- 
tions  to  the  Observer:  and  in  the  next  place,  h^  had  better 
avoid  indicating  that  he  takes  the  side  of  the  great  deniers 
of  Ood  and  the  Bible,  but  regards  those  with  aversion  and 
loom  who  expose  their  impious  errors,  and  endeavor  to 
gonrd  the  unwary  against  their  deadly  influence. 

So  much  for  the  introductory  part — ^with  the  exception  of 
a  paragraph  we  are  hereafter  to  notice — of  Professor  K's 
response.  Did  ever  a  writer  exhibit  a  more  pitiable  speo* 
tade  of  weakness,  recklessness,  arrogance,  and  rage  ?  Did 
ever  an  author  more  wholly  mistake  himself  and  the  public? 
He  obviously  regards  himself  as  of  so  lofty  a  rank  in  genios 
and  learning  as  to  render  it  presumptuous  in  the  utmost 
degree  in  us,  to  question  his  opinions.  He  seems  to  imagine 
thai  nothing  more  than  a  blast  of  malignant  accusation  and 
insolent  abuse  is  requisite  to  sweep  us  out  of  his  way ;  and 
flatters  himself  that  the  public  will  receive  his  representa* 
tions  with  unquestioning  &ith,  and  regard  the  wail  in  which 
he  indulges,  as  the  cry  of  injured  innocence;  and  his 
defiance,  as  the  shout  of  a  giant,  conscious  of  his  unmatched 
powers,  and  sure  of  a  victory  over  bis  foe.  He  not  impro- 
bably will  find  he  misjudges  both  himself  and  his  readera. 
The  grimaces  and  howl  of  the  monkey  that  in  playing  his 
tricks  has  the  misfortune  to  frisk  his  tail  into  a  trap,  are  not 
likely  to  be  mistaken  by  the  public  for  the  intrepid  port  and 
roar  of  the  lion. 

TOL.  TIU.— NO.  m.  80 
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loBtead  of  this  ailly  oounie,  Prof.  L.,  if  he  attempted  to 
reply  to  our  review,  should  have  made  it  his  business  calmly 
ai^  thoroughly,  if  in  his  power,  to  meet  the  objections  we 
have  urged  against  his  book ;  and  if  he  found  himself  unaUa 
to  set  all  or  any  of  them  aside,  to  retract  or  modify  his  viewsi 
so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  divine  word,  and 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  they  respect ;  and  he  wotdd  have 
found  in  that  task,  ample  scope  for  all  his  ingenuity  and  all 
his  knowledge. 

Thus,  his  theory  of  creation  is  twofold.  He  mwitains^  in 
the  first  place,  that  every  living  organism,  and  every  aggie- 
gltte  of  matter  that  constitutes  or  forms  a  body  by  itself— 
such  as  crystals,  rocks,  the  earth,  the  waters,  the  air,  the 
moon,  the  planets,  the  sun,  and  the  stars,  is  animated  by  an 
invisible  immaterial  and  spiritual  entity,  essence,  or  soul, 
that  is  its  vital  power  or  principle.  Next^  that  these  imma- 
terial spiritual  entities,  were  the  things,  and  the  only  thingi^ 
which  God  called  into  existence ;  that  they  were  created  befine 
tW  forms  which  they  were  to  animate ;  and  that  they  were 
severally,  by  their  vital  aggregating  and  shaping  fbroes^  the 
causes  of  the  construction  or  organization  of  the  masses  of 
matter,  or  bodies,  of  which  they  became  the  indwelling  eneigy. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains  thai  the  creation  whioh  b 
narrated  in  Genesis  i.  and  ii.,  was  not  the  creation  of  those 
immaterial  spiritual  essences,  the  existence  and  agency  of 
which  were  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  the  tnatentd 
masses  or  organisms  which  they  were  destined  to  constrad 
and  vitalize ;  but  that  the  work  of  the  six  days  was  the 
m&te  formation  of  those  vitalized  bodies,  and  that  it  was 
aooomplished  in  a  natural  way,  by  the  force  of  those  sevenl 
vitalizing  spiritual  essences;  in  contradistini^tion  from  bei^g 
called  into  existence  by  the  direct  act  of  the  divine  will 
He  holds,  moreover,  that  the  matter  of  which  those  bodies 
were  formed,  was  not  then  created  out  of  nothing  but  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  six  days  of  the  creation.  And  finaUy,  he 
holds  that  the  creative  acts  ascribed  to  the  Almighty,  wers 
not  employed  in  giving  existence  to  that  which  before  hid 
no  being,  but  simply  in  moulding  and  shaping  material 
forms  out  of  matter  Ihat  previously  existed.  But  this  theoiy 
is  wnbarrassed  by  the  most  formidable  difiSoulties. 

In  the  first  place,  those  immaterial  spiritual  entities^  on  Ami 
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reality  of  which  his  whole  system  depends,  are  mere  fictions 
drawn  by  him  from  his  favorite  master,  Plato,  of  whose 
philosophy  he  now  affects  to  be  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know 
what  this  very  theory  is,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
his  cosmology !  There  is  not  a  particle  of  proof  or  proba- 
bility of  the  existence  of  such  entities.  They  are  wholly 
unknown  to  all  those  branches  of  natural  science, — astrono- 
my, optics,  chemistry,  crystallography,  physiology,  through 
which  alone  it  is,  that  if  they  exist,  they  could  be  discovered; 
and  their  imagined  existence  and  agency  are  in  total  contradic- 
tioQ  to  the  forces  and  laws  that  govern  matter.  The  whole 
fiibric  of  his  cosmology  thus  crumbles  into  dust,  at  the  first 
toaeh  of  criticism,  because  built  upon  a  gratuitous  and  a 
demonstrably  false  assumption. 

lo  the  next  place :  as  he  represents  those  invisible  im- 
material spiritual  entities,  as  the  only  things  to  which  Grod 
gave  existence,  he  removes  his  creative  agency  entirely  out 
of  the  sphere  of  material  things,  and  limits  it  to  the  spiritual ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  maintains  that  the  creation 
which  the  narrative  ascribes  to  God,  was  not  a  gift  to  them 
of  their  existence,  but  only  a  mere  shaping  of  them  out  of 
something  that  already  had  a  being.  That  implies,  accord- 
ingly, that  God's  creating  those  immaterial  spiritual  entities, 
was  not  a  gift  to  them  of  their  being,  or  the  being  of  their 
sabstance,  but  only  a  moulding  of  them  by  cutting,  carving, 
shaving,  or  some  similar  agency ;  and  therefore  that  that  of 
whkh  they  consist^  had  a  previous  existence.  But  the 
representation  that  God  gave  a  shape  to  those  entities  by 
cutting  and  carving,  or  some  similar  process,  is  a  self  oon- 
tradiction ;  inasmuch  as  a  spiritual  entity  has  no  shape,  and 
cannot  be  cut  and  carved  by  an  instrument,  or  subjected  to 
any  treatment  of  that  nature.  It  is  a  solecism,  also,  to  sup* 
poee  that  the  spiritual  substance  of  which  immaterial  entities 
consiat,  existed,  as  he  implies,  in  an  unconscious  chaotic 
form,  as  he  asserts  the  matter  of  the  material  world  did 
before  it  was  wrought  into  the  masses  and  shapes  in  which 
it  now  exists.  Moreover,  to  maintain  that  that  out  of  which 
thoee  supposed  spiritual  entities  were  formed,  existed  before 
the  creation  narrated  in  Genesis,  is  equivalent  to  maintain- 
ing that  there  is  no  proof  in  the  Bible^  that  God  is  the  real 
author  of  those  entities ;  for  the  Bible  utters  no  intimation 
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that  God  is  the  author  of  anythuig  that  belonged  to  bur 
world-system  at  that  epoch,  except  that  which  he  is  said  in 
the  narrative  (Genesis  i.  ii.)  to  have  then  called  into  exist- 
ence. Into  what  a  beantifal  quagmire  of  difficulties  Profiss- 
3or  Lewis  thus  precipitates  himself  at  the  first  step  of  his 
theory  I  What  a  sharp-eyed  and  scholarly  air  his  fineqmii 
speculation  wears,  on  which  he  plumes  himself  so  much, 
respecting  the  primordial  meaning  of  the  verb  bahrah — trans- 
lated create,  but  whose  leading  sense  in  the  narratiye  he 
asserts  is,  to  cat>  shave,  and  mould  into  form  I 

In  the  third  place :  if  Professor  L.  recoils  from  this,  and 
declares  that  he  does  not  hold  that  those  immaterial  spiritual 
entities  were  the  objects  of  the  creative  acts  that  are  ascribed  to 
God  in  the  six  days,  but  that  the  material  worlds  of  our  system, 
and  the  unorganized  and  organized  forms  which  belong  to  the 
earth,  were  the  objects  of  his  agency ;  then  his  construetioii 
of  those  creative  acts  becomes  irreconcilable  with  his  theory 
in  respect  to  the  office  and  agency  of  his  spiritual  essences.  Voft 
he  asserts  in  his  theory  that  that  which  the  verb  create  denotei^ 
was  wrought  by  those  vital  spiritual  entities  solely,  and  took 
place  in  the  way  of  nature,  like  the  production  of  effects  now 
by  chemical  or  vital  forces — in  contradistinction  from  a  pro* 
duction  by  the  immediate  act  of  God,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  second  causes.  The  leading  doctrine  of  his  book— 
the  great  distinctive  feature  of  his  cosmology,  he  everywhere 
aiffirms,  and  reasserts  in  the  communications  to  the  Observer— 
•is,  that  the  whole  process  narrated  in  Genesis,  was  a  prooeai 
of  mere  nature,  a  growth  from  vital  forces — in  distinotiott 
from  a  creation  from  nothing  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty. 
I^  on  the  other  hand,  he  adheres  to  his  theory,  that  thom 
immaterial  spiritual  entities  were  the  real  causes  of  the 
moulding  and  shaping  of  matter  into  form,  which  he  main- 
tains was  the  sole  work  involved  in  the  creation  which  the 
sacred  narrative  relates :  then  he  contradicts  and  abandoos 
his  construction  of  the  verb  bahrah  create,  inasmuch  as  the 
forming  of  organized  and  unorganized  bodies  by  the  foroei 
of  nature,  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  cutting,  carvin{^ 
and  moulding  into  shape  by  the  removal  of  particles  from  a 
mass  of  aggregated  matter;  but  is  by  a  directly  opposite 
process; — unorganised  bodies,  such  as  mineral  masses^  and 
living  organisms,  snch  as  v^etables  and  animals^  being 
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fonned  by  the  aggregation  or  uniou  of  particles  that  before 
had  no  union  or  connexion  with  each  other;  instead,  as  in  carv- 
ings by  the  separation  from  a  mass,  of  particles  that  before 
belonged  to  it  Moreov^,  if  he  sticks  to  his  theory  that  all 
the  forces  that  were  exerted  in  the  production  of  the  effects 
that  are  narrated  in  the  history  of  the  six  days,  were  the  forces 
of  his  immaterial  spiritual  entities,  and  lay  within  the  sphere 
of  nature,  than  he  denies  that  God  had  any  agency  whatever 
in  the  creation  of  the  six  days,  and  makes  the  whole  the  work 
of  mere  second  causes,  and  a  natural  process ;  and  absolutel}' 
vands  God,  as  a  creator,  out  of  the  Bible,  and  leaves  us  with- 
out a  particle  of  evidence  from  that  Book,  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  and 
the  things  that  are  in  them.  For  if  the  narrative  in  Genesis 
of  the  six  days,  does  not  exhibit  him  as  having  any  agency 
in  their  creation,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  any  such  exhibition  in 
other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume. 

In  what  a  pretty  batch  of  predicaments  are  his  philologi- 
cal and  philosophical  theories  thus  involved  1  Turn  which 
way  he  will,  he  overthrows  some  part  of  his  system.  If  he 
adheres  to  his  philology,  he  upsets  his  philosophy.  If  he 
adheres  to  his  philosophy,  he  upsets  his  philology.  If  he  ad- 
heres to  his  spiritual  entities,  he  excludes  God  from  the 
work  of  creation.  If  he  admits  that  Qod  was  the  creator, 
•he  then  abandons  his  spiritual  entities  I  What  a  profound 
aelf-knowledge  he  exhibits;  what  a  beautiful  spectacle  of 
meekness  and  truthfulness  in  crying  out,  in  a  tempest  of 
imge,  from  this  bottomless  abys3  of  blunders  and  self-contra- 
dictions, that  wc  have  done  him  a  wanton  and  cruel  injustice, 
in  representing  his  book  as  adapted  to  disparage  the  word 
of  God,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  disposed 
to  reject  it!  These  formidable  difficulties,  with  which  hip 
scheme  is  embarrassed,  we  pointed  out  in  our  review ;  and 
they  should  have  been  met  by  him,  if  he  attempted  an 
answer.  If  he  cannot  extricate  his  cosmology  from  this 
horrible  thraldom,  the  gust  of  rage  and  abuse  in  which  he 
has  indulged,  will  yield  him  no  relief,  but  will  only  make  a 
fuller  revelation  of  him,  and  show  that  his  passions  and 
principles  are  on  a  level  with  his  philology  and  philosophy. 

His  assumptions  and  theories,  in  regard  to  light,  involve 
him  in  equally  perplexing  embarrassmenta    He  maintains 
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that  the  light  whioh  was  called  into  being  on  the  first  day, 
was  not  sunlight,  nor  the  light  of  any  orb  distinct  from  the 
earth,  bat  was  developed  out  of  the  matter  of  the  earth 
itself  or  the  ocean  with  which  it  was  then  covered ;  and 
was  the  light,  therefore,  of  a  combustion  produced  by  the 
action  of  chemical  agents,  like  a  common,  or  rather  like  a 
volcanic  fire,  and  took  place  in  a  purely  natural  way,  like 
the  flashes  of  fire  that  now  occur  in  solfataras,  or  the  jela 
into  the  atmosphere  of  burning  matter  that  are  seen  in  the 
violent  eruptions  of  volcanoes.  His  representation,  indeed, 
implies  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  was  in  a  blase; 
and  that  the  appearance  of  the  orb,  to  a  spectator  at  a  dis* 
tance,  must  have  been  that  of  a  burning  world,  or  flaming 
comet  It  was  this  light,  he  holds,  that  caused  the  illamina> 
lion  which  God  called  day,  and  the  commencement  of  which 
he  called  morning ;  and  finally,  he  maintains  that  it  was  in 
this  light,  that  the  vegetables  created  on  the  third  day,  grew 
and  flourished  through  the  innumerable  ages,  which,  he 
holds  intervened  between  their  creation  and  the  illumination 
of  the  earth  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  But  this  notioni  which 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  his  exposition  of  the  sacred 
narrative,  and  if  overturned,  carries  his  whole  cosmology 
with  it,  is  obnoxious  to  unanswerable  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  mere  philosophic  theory,  assumed  without 
any  authority  in  the  text  It  is  not  founded  on  philology* 
There  is  nothing  in  the  word  light,  nor  in  the  fiat^  "Let 
there  be  light,"  by  which  God  called  it  into  existence,  that 
indicates  that  it  was  the  light  of  a  chemical  combustion, 
and  not  the  light  of  the  sun.  But  he  can  never  verify  his 
cosmology,  while  this  essential  part  of  it  is  built  on  such  a 
mere  groundless  assumption.  The  whole  is  but  a  fiction, 
as  long  as  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  and  its  main 
walls  and  bulwarks,  are  but  spectres  of  the  fancy. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  text; 
for  the  narrative  expressly  declares  that  the  light  which  Qod 
called  into  existence,  was  that  light  which  he  called  day^ 
and  which  was  separated  from  the  darkness  which  he  called 
night;  and  that  must  have  been  sun-light;  as  there  is  no 
illumination  except  that  by  the  sun,  that  bears  the  name  of 
day  in  contradistinction  from  night  It  is  expressly  declared, 
moreover,  that  it  is  the  special  office  of  the  sun  to  rule  ov^ 
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the  day,  as  it  is  of  the  moon  to  rale  Ibe  night,  and  ^  to 
diTide  the  light  from  the  darkness."  Instead  'of  an  exposl- 
tkm  of  the  text,  therefore,  by  the  laws  of  philology,  hia 
interpretation  is  a  point-blank  violation  of  it,  in  order  Hb 
Mng  it  into  harmony  with  his  theory  that  the  creation,  so 
ht  as  material  things  are  concerned,  was  but  a  develop- 
ment  and  shaping  of  things  from  pre-existent  matter;  and 
that  the  days,  instead  of  days  of  sunlight,  measured  by  the 
earth's  revolution,  were  indefinitely  long  periods. 

In  the  third  place,  his  assumption  that  there  was  such  a  che- 
mical combustion  as  he  represents,  that  lighted  up  the  whole 
aor&oe  of  the  globe,  is  wholly  gratuitous  and  infinitely  im- 
probable. He  has  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  any 
ehemical  action  then  took  place,  that  converted  the  whole 
exterior  of  the  globe  into  a  volcano,  or  wrapped  it  in  an 
ocean  of  flame ;  nor  that  a  solitary  spark  of  fire  was  kindled 
on  its  surface.  Nor  do  the  materials  of  which  the  present 
snrfaoe,  or  the  interior  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
consists,  render  it  credible  that  the  whole  was  ever  in  a  state  of 
combustion.  The  materials  which  generate  and  sustain  volca- 
nio  fires  are  confined  to  narrow  limits.  There  is  no  volcano 
in  the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States,  we  believe,  except 
a  single  one  in  Oregon  ;  and  no  trace  that  any  ever  existed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  What  can  trans- 
cend the  weakness  and  extravagance,  in  this  total  want  of 
evidence  and  probability,  of  assuming  that  the  whole  sur^ 
fiice  of  the  globe  consisted  largely  of  sulphur,  carbon, 
naphtha,  or  some  other  inflammable  substance,  and  was  set 
by  a  chemical  agency  into  a  flame ;  and  building  on  such  a 
mere  imaginary  and  preposterous  foundation,  the  towering 
fitbric  of  a  cosmology  ?  The  whole  structure  is  but  a  dream, 
while  this  important  part  is  thus  totally  baseless  and  unreal. 

In  the  fourth  place:  let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that 
such  a  chemical  flame  or  combination  of  volcanic  fires,  as  his 
theory  contemplates,  existed,  and  it  could  not  produce  the 
morning  and  day  which  were  the  consequence  of  the  light 
which  God  created.  If  the  whole  globe  were  wrapped  in 
the  flame,  as  it  must  have  been  in  order  that  the  light  and 
heat  should  have  been  difiused  over  its  whole  surface,  and 
it  burned  on  like  a  meteor  through  an  indefinitely  long 
period,  how  is  Professor  Lewis  to  account  for  its  then  nnk*' 
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ing  into  extinotion,  and  remaining  shronded  in  impenetra- 
ble darkness  through  an  equally  indefinitely  long  period; 
on  the  dose  of  that  season  of  darkness,  again  bursting  into 
a  firesh  combustion,  and  flaming  on  through  another  indeft- 
nitely  long  period ;  and  finally,  repeating  that  process  again 
during  the  measureless  ages  which,  Mr.  Lewis  holds,  an 
meant  by  the  evening  and  morning  of  the  third  day  7  He 
must  show  that  these  alternations  of  l>uming  and  becoming 
extinct,  once  in  his  twofold  indefinitely  long  periods,  were 
produced  by  natural  causes,  and  were  as  necessarily  the  eon- 
aequence  of  the  state  of  the  earth,  as  the  succession  of  day 
and  night  now  is  from  its  revolution  on  its  axis  in  the  light 
of  the  sun.  If  he  cannot  prove  that  such  a  chemical  or 
volcanic  combustion,  and  such  an  alternation  of  boming 
and  not  burning,  were  natural  consequences  of  causes  that 
were  then  in  existence  and  activity  on  the  earth,  is  it  not 
plain  that  he  cannot  prove  that  such  a  chemical  flame  ever 
existed  and  shed  its  light  over  the  world ;  and  the  whole  ccm- 
ception  becomes  an  idle  and  impertinent  dream  ?  Professor 
'  L.  must  therefore  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  earth  wrapped 
in  the  ocean  was  such  a  blazing  meteor  through  three  such 
indefinitely  long  periods, — ages  on  ages — as  he  avers  are 
denoted  by  the  first  three  days,  and  point  out  the  cause  of 
it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  must  demonstrate  with  equal 
certainty,  that  through  an  equally  indefinitely  long  period 
immediately  preceding  each  of  those  blazing  ages,  its  flames 
were  extinguished,  and  it  was  wrapped  in  impenetrable 
darkness ;  and  show  what  the  cause  was  of  its  existing  in 
that  state.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  his  whole  cosmology  col- 
lapses. He  cannot  pass  off  such  a  monstrous  notion  under 
the  sacred  title  of  the  Six  Days  of  Creation,  and  the 
vaunted  auspices  of  Scriptural  philology,  when  not  the 
shadow  of  a  sanction  can  be  produced  for  it  either  from  the 
inspired  narrative,  or  from  the  realms  of  nature,  but  it  is 
repelled  by  both  as  a  wild  and  senseless  dream,  which  none 
but  a  charlatan  in  philology  and  philosophy  would^  for  a 
moment  entertain. 

But  perhaps  Professor  Lewis  will  say,  that  he  does  not 
oonceive  that  that  chemical  fire  absolutely  enveloped  the 
whole  globe ;  that  it  is  sufficient  to  suppose  that  there  were 
separate  fires  in  such  numbers  and  brilliance  as  everywhere 
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to  light  up  the  sarface  of  the  ocean  with  which  the  earth  was 
then  covered.  Let  it  be  conceived,  then,  that  there  were 
Tolcanoes  enough  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  shooting 
op  their  fiery  lava  and  burning  gases  through  the  ocean  into 
t^  vacant  space  above,  to  shed  their  glare  over  the  whole 
mirbce  of  the  orb.  That  would  require,  if  stationed  even 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  apart,  at  least  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand.  To  verify^is  cosmology,  then,  Mr.  Lewis  must 
prove  the  actual  existence  of  that  immense  army  of  flaming 
volcanoes,  and  demonstrate  that  the  state  of  the  earth  was 
SQoh,  that  they  micst  have  existed  in  that  frequency  on  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  burnt  on  in  uninterrtlpted  fury,  through 
the  three  indefinitely  long  periods,  which  he  holds  are  denoted 
bj  the  first,  second,  and  third  days.  He  cannot  take  it  for 
granted,  without  authority,  and  against  the  clear  meaning  of 
the  text,  and  the  most  indubitable  teachings  of  science. 
What  a  task  for  even  such  a  philologist  as  he  is  1  What  a 
magnificent  work  even  for  a  philosopher  like  him,  of  so  vast 
a  genius,  and  such  unexampled  attainments,  as  to  make  it 
an  unpardonable  crime  in  any  one  to  controvert  his  opinions 
or  doubt  his  infallibility !  He  must  prove  also,  that  after 
having  burned  on  in  concert  through  those  several  indefinitely 
long  ages,  they  then  as  unanimously  stopped  their  fires,  like 
lines  of  batteries  when  a  signal  is  given,  and  left  the  world 
shrouded  in  darkness  through  equally  indefinitely  long 
periods ;  and  that  that  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
laws  under  which  the  globe  then  subsisted,  or  effect  of  the 
forces  that  were  at  work  in  the  matter  that  constituted  its 
BUT&Lce.  If  he  cannot  accomplish  this,  his  whole  cosmologi- 
oal  theory  falls.  And  suppose  he  can  prove  all  this,  could 
anything  be  more  unnatural  and  absurd,  than  to  call  those 
periods  of  burning  mornings  and  days,  and  the  intervening 
periods  of  extinction  nights  ?  Did  a  spectator  of  Etna,  or 
Mauna  Loa,  ever  think  of  calling  a  season  of  their  eruption 
extending  perhaps  through  several  months,  a  day;  and 
the  period  of  inactivity  that  followed,  extending  through 
aoores  of  years  perhaps,  or  even  centuries,  a  night  7 

In  the  fiflh  place :  But  concede  to  Professor  L.  his  chemi- 
cal combustions,  and  his  periods  of  their  intermission,  and 
his  scheme  is  still  embarrassed  by  the  most  fatal  difficulties ; 
inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  the  graaB^ 
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herbs,  and  trees,  created  on  the  third  day,  should  have  sub- 
sisted in  a  world  that  was  enveloped  in  an  ocean  of  flame ;  or, 
if  the  fires  were  volcanic,  and  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  equally  impossible  that  they  should  have  grown  and 
matured  in  their  light ;  as  it  is  only  in  sunlight  that,  after 
germinating,  they  can  maintain  their  life  and  flourish.  It  is  as 
impossible  to  plants,  after  germinating  and  emerging  into  the 
air,  to  subsist  without  sun-light  and  sun-heat,  as  it  is  that 
they  should  live  and  grow  without  moisture  or  air ;  or  as  it 
is  that  animals  should  live  without  air,  or  without  food. 
Here  is  a  difficulty  which  no  pretexts  of  philology,  no 
declamation  about  yoms  and  olams^  invisible  essences  and 
spiritual  entities,  will  enable  him  to  overcome.  Prove  or 
assume  what  he  will,  as  long  as  he  cannot  prove  that  gnuB^ 
herbs,  and  trees  can  live  and  flourish  in  a  devouring  flame^ 
or  in  the  mere  gleam  and  heat  of  a  chemical  combustion  or 
volcanic  fire,  without  the  light  and  heat  rays  of  the  sun,  he 
proves  nothing,  and  his  whole  cosmological  theory  fiJb. 
Nay  more :  to  verify  his  theory  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  light  of  the  first  three  days  of  the  creation,  he  must  not 
only  prove  that  vegetables  can  exist  and  flourish  in  the 
mere  glare  and  heat  of  a  chemical  or  volcanic  fire :  but  that 
they  can  subsist,  grow,  and  flourish  in  perfection  without 
any  light  or  heat  at  all.  For  how  otherwise  could  they  have 
subsisted  through  the  indefinitely  long  period — ages  on 
ages — which  he  holds  intervened  between  the  third  day  in 
which  the  vegetable  tribes  were  created,  and  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day,  when,  he  maintains,  the  earth  was  for  the 
first  time  lighted  and  warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  son! 
Gigantic  as  his  powers  are  in  his  own  estimate  as  a  philolo- 
gist and  a  philosopher,  they  may  well  stagger  under  this 
formidable  task  1 

These  objections,  pointed  out  in  our  review,  should  have 
been  met  by  him,  if  he  attempted  an  answer.* 


•  Those  who  wi«h  to  know  what  views  are  entertained,  by  the  ablert  i»- 
▼esUgaton,  of  the  necessity  of  sanligfat  and  heat  to  vegetable  life^  wiU  find 
the  requisite  information  in  Carpenter^s  Elements  of  Physiology,  Draper  «• 
the  Forces  which  produce  the  Organization  of  Plants^  and  other  works  of  tht 
kind.  To  such  as  may  not  have  access  to  treatises  on  the  subject,  the  foHoiF^ 
ing  passage^  from  I>r.  Carpenter,  wiU  show  what  tha  reaiilti  of  modon  «- 
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His  theory  that  the  days  of  the  creation  were  not  natural 
dajs^  determined  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  the  light 


pirimenU  and  inTestigations  are  that  are  received  by  all  phyuologbtSk  and 
«fMid«red  aa  amply  established  as  any  of  the  facts  that  lie  within  the  sphere 
«f  Mieatific  inquiry  and  demonstration. 

''Hie  forces  to  whose  operation  we  can  most  clearly  trace  thephemomena 
9iUSe,  are  light  and  heat  ....  The  agency  of /t^A<  is  indispensable  for  the 
\  pitNlnction  of  organic  componnds»  by  the  instramentality  of  the  Tege- 
I  fi^ric,  but  it  would  possess  no  efficacy  whatever,  without  the  simul- 
( operation  of  heat  The  importance  of  this  agent — light — not  only 
to  11m  Tegetable,  but  to  the  animal  world,  is  not  in  general  sufficiently  esti- 
■ttted.  Under  it*  injlttence  ahne  can  that  Jirtt  proeeu  he  aeeomplUhed,  h^ 
wkkh  ivoiGANio  MATTiE  is  transformed  into  an  okgakic  compound,  adapted, 
hf  Hi  nature  and  properties,  to  form  part  of  the  organized  fabric  The  fol- 
lafwiog  is  an  example  of  the  simplest  phenomena  of  this  kind ;  and  it  demon- 
•tntaa  the  influence  of  light  the  more  clearly  on  account  of  that  simplicity. 
*  If  we  expose  some  spring- water  to  the  turUhine  ....  it  presently  begins 
to  awame  a  greenish  tint ;  and  after  a  while  flocks  of  green  matter  eoUeet 
oa  tha  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  On  these  flocks,  when- 
«w  the  Sim  if  Mning,  bubbles  of  gas  may  be  seen,  ....  which  prove  to 

bo  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen Meanwhile  the  green  matter 

mfidij  grows,  its  new  parts,  as  they  are  developed,  being  all  day  long  eov- 
aiod  with  air-bells,  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set  If  these  ob- 
mi  at  ions  are  made  upon  a  stream  of  water  which  runs  slowly,  it  will  be 
dkeovered  that  the  green  matter  serves  as  food  for  thousands  of  aquatic  in- 
■•eta,  which  make  their  habitations  in  it'*  Such  is  the  general  succession 
of  nutritive  action^  on  the  organized  creation.  The  highest  animal  is  either 
direetly  dependent  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  the  materials  of  ita  fisbrie, 
or  it  is  furnished  with  these  b}'  some  other  animal,  this  again  (it  may  be)  by 
another,  and  so  on,  the  last  in  the^  series  being  alwaye  necessitated  to  find 
its  anpport  in  the  vegetable  kingdom^  since  the  animal  does  not  possess  the 
powor  of  causing  the  inorganic  dement*  to  unite  into  even  the  simplest 
or^anie  compound.  ThU  power  it  poueeeed  in  a  high  degree  hg  flamts  ;  bmi 
•I  eon  9nlg  be  exereieed  under  the  injtuenee  of  lighL" 

"If  a  few  garden  seeds  of  any  kind  be  sown  in  a  flower-pot,  and  be  caused 
to  gorminate  in  a  dark  room^  it  will  soon  be  perceived  that  although  they 
ooa  grow  for  a  time  without  the  influence  of  light,  that  time  is  limiied;  the 
woight  of  their  solid  contents  diminishes,  although  their  Irnlk  may  increase 
by  the  absorption  of  water;  their  young  leaves,  if  any  should  be  put  forth, 
are  of  a  yellow  or  grey-white  color ;  and  they  soon  fade  and  die.  But  if  theae 
plants  are  brought  out  sufficiently  soon  into  the  bright  eunlight  they  speedily 
begin  to  turn  green,  they  unfold  their  leaves,  and  evolve  their  different  parts 
in  a  natural  way  ;**.... 

"Various  experiments  have  been  recently  made^  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining more  precisely  the  conditions  under  which  light  acts,  in  producing 
tfao  chemical  changes  that  have  been  discovered.  These  experiments^  for 
tlio  most  part,  agree  in  the  very  interesting  result,  that  the  amount  of  car- 

•  Protesor  Drsper  on  tbs  Fovess  whkhprodoas  the  Oipysstlia  oTPIsot^  ^  UL 

0 
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of  the  sun,  but  were  indefinitely  long  periods — ages,  per- 
haps myriads  of  ages  in  length — embarrasses  him,  in  like 


bonie  acid,  deoompoMd  by  planU,  ffitbjeeied  to  the  dififorently-eolored  rsji 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  but  otherwise  placed  in  similar  eireomatanoes^  Taiiei 
with  the  iUvminaiing  power  of  tks  raiit^  and  not  with  their  htaUng  or  their 
cA^niea/ power.  The  method  adopted  by  Professor  Draper,  whieh  iiMiw 
altogether  the  most  satisfactory,  consisted  in  exposing  leaTea  of  gnus  in 
tabes  filled  with  water  which  had  been  saturated  with  carbonic  add  (aftv 
the  expulsion  of  the  previously  dissolved  air  by  boiling)  to  the  influence  ef 
the  different  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  disponed  by  a  prism.  These  wen 
kept  motionless  upon  the  tubes  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  prodvee  an 
active  decomposition  of  the  gss  in  the  tubes  which  were  most  Csvorably  ia> 
flneneed  by  the  solar  beams ;  and  the  relative  quantities  of  the  oxygen  mk 
free  were  then  measured.  It  was  then  evident  that  the  notion  bad  bsM 
almost  entirely  confined  to  two  of  the  tubes,  one  of  them  being  placed  ia 
the  red  and  orange  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  other  in  the  yellow  aad 
green.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  decomposed  by  the  plant  in  the  latttf  sf 
theses  was  to  that  decomposed  in  the  former,  in  the  ratio  of  nmt  iojkm;  ths 
quantity  found  in  the  tube  that  had  been  placed  in  the  green  and  Uns 
portion  of  the  spectrum,  would  not  amount  in  the  same  proportion  to  sm; 
and  in  the  other  tubes  it  was  absolutely  nothing,  or  extremely  minute. 
Hence,  it  is  obvioui^  that  the  yellow  ray  verging  into  oranga  on  one  side^ 
and  into  green  on  the  other,  is  the  situation  of  the  greatest  exciting  power 
possessed  by  light  on  this  most  important  function  of  plants ;  and  as  ibk 
coincides  with  the  scat  of  the  greateet  iUttminating  power  of  the  spectrm, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  light  is  the  agent  here  eoneemed,  mors  es- 
pecially as  the  place  of  the  greatest  heat  is  in  the  red  ray,  and  that  of  Ihs 
greatest  chemical  power  is  in  the  blue,  both  of  which  rays  were  foond  ts 
be  quite  inert  in  the  experiment.  •  .  -  . . 

"The  effect  of  the  complete  and  continued  withdrawal  of  %A<  tnm  a 
growing  plant,  is  to  produce  an  etiolation  or  blanching  of  its  green  sarfMSH 
a  loss  of  weight  of  the  solid  parts,  owing  to  the  continued  disengagiuisiil  ef 
carbon  from  its  tissues,  unbalanced  by  the  fixation  of  that  element  from  thi 
atmosphere ;  a  dropsical  distension  of  the  tissues  in  conseqnenee  of  the  eoa- 
tinued  absorption  of  water  which  is  not  got  rid  of  by  exhalation ;  a  wantef 
power  to  form  its  peculiar  secretions,  or  even  to  generate  new  tissQCi^  aftv 
the  materials,  previously  stored  up,  have  been  exhausted ;  in  fine,  a  esHi- 
tion  of  all  the  operations  most  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  yHtMSj 
of  the  structures,  of  which  cessation  its  death  is  the  inevitable  result  .... 

"There  is  one  period  in  the  life  of  the  flowering  plant,  however,  in  wUA 
the  influence  of  light  is  rather  injurious  than  beneficial ;  this  is  during  ths 
first  part  of  the  process  of  germination  of  seeds,  which  is  decidedly  rstaidai 
by  its  agency.  This  forms  no  exception,  however,  to  the  general  nilev  siasi 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  fixalisa 
of  carbon  in  the  tissues,  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  operation.  On  ths 
contrary,  the  embryo  being  nourished,  like  an  animal,  by  organic  ess> 
pounds  previously  elaborated  and  stored  up  in  the  seed,  the 
changes  which  take  plaoe  in  them  involve  the  opposite 
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maimer,  with  inexplicable  difficulties.  1.  Instead  of  adher- 
ing to  the  doctrine  on  which  he  professes  to  proceed  in  his 
philology,  that  the  primordial  sense  of  the  words  of  the  nar- 
rative is  to  be  considered  as  the  true  sense,  he  quits  and 
oootrayenes  it  in  his  interpretation  of  yom^  day ;  the  pri- 
m$xj  meaning  of  the  root  from  which  it  is  derived  being 
warmth — heat,  which  is  a  conspicuous  characteristic  of  day, 
in  contradistinction  from  night.*  No  aUtision,  hotvever,  to 
Ai$  is  made  by  Professor  Lewis  I  He  utters  not  a  syllable 
on  the  etymology  of  the  word.  How  happened  this? 
Amidst  his  immense  researches  into  the  "  primordial"  signi- 
ftcatiou  of  the  terms  of  the  history,  did  he  forget  to  look  at 
yom?  If  any  meaning  had  Jurked  in  its  root,  on  which  he 
ooald  have  founded  an  argument  for  his  interpretation,  is  it 
probable  he  would  have  left  it  unnoticed  ?  But  whatever 
may  have  been  his  reason  for  passing  it  in  silence,  if  the 
groand  on  which  he  professes  to  build  the  whole  fabric  of 
hia  work  has  any  validity,  that  the  primordial  is  to  be  taken 
18  the  true  sense  of  the  terms  of  Genesis — it  confutes  his  as- 


tta  of  earboD,  which  is  eonv^rted  into  carbonic  «eid,  by  uniting  with  th« 
o^fm  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  obTions  then,  why  light  should  not  only  bo 
wtlflBi,  but  even  prejudicial  to  this  process,  since  it  tends  to  fix  the  carbon 
ia  Hm  tiMQesi  which  ought  to  be  thrown  ofL  As  soon,  howerer,  as  the  oo> 
^Udofis,  or  seed-leavesi  are  unfolded,  the  influence  of  light  upon  them  be- 
eooMS  as  important  as  it  is  on  the  ordinary  leaves  at  a  subsequent  time ; 
iMr  Mtrfiaoes  become  green,  and  the  fixation  of  carbon  from  the  atmosphero 
•MMBoaeaa  Up  to  that  point,  the  young  plant  is  diminishing  day  by  day 
(fSkm  a  plant  that  is  undergoing  etiolation)  in  the  weight  of  its  solid  eon- 
tisti^  aJthough  its  bulk  has  increased  by  the  absorption  of  water.  From 
tks  time,  howerer,  that  its  cotyledons  begin  to  act  upon  the  air,  under  the 
iiiaiiieeof  light,  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  begins  to  increase;  and  its 
ai^pDeotation  subsequently  takes  place,  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  green  surface  exposed,  and  the  degree  of  light  to  which  it  is  subjected."^ 
OmrptnUrU  EUmenU  of  Pkytiology,  pp.  6(M(7. 

*  It  is  referred  by  Gesenius  to  a  root  signifying  to  hi  warm,  hot  Hmt  is  ex- 
Uhited  as  the  characteristic  it  was  designed  to  express  in  an  artide  in 
tks  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1860,  by  Professor  Johnson,  Ohio 
Wealoyan  University,  from  which  Mr.  Lewis  appears  to  hare  drawn  many 
ol  Us  ideas.  How  was  it  that  this  part  of  the  disquisition  escaped  hia 
Milieff  Others  have  yery  striking  resemblances  in  an  essay  in  that  work  on 
f%§  Momie  Acetmnt  of  ike  OnaOon  for  October,  1 862,  from  Professor  Thomp> 
MS.  South  Hanover  College,  Indiana.  Notwithstanding  the  display  Pl«. 
Immt  L  makes  of  his  philology,  instead  of  original,  it  is  taksQ  from  othci% 
§md  tiM  aifiimoBts  alao  he  employs  to  sortaia  it 
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sumptions  and  speculations  in  respect  to  the  length  of  the 
days,  and  indicates  that  they  were  ordinary  days  of  sun 
light;  inasmuch  as  the  warmth  of  the  natural  day  is  one 
of  its  most  conspicuous  characteristics ;  and  it  is  the  only 
complete,  or  cyclical  period,  that  has  that  peculiarity. 

2.  As  the  Hebrews  undoubtedly  had  some  word  at  the 
time  when  the  sacred  narrative  was  written,  which  was  the 
literal  and  established  name  of  a  natural  day,  in  distinction 
from  all  other  periods,  if  yom  was  not  that  word,  Mr.  Lewis 
ought  to  be  able  to  point  to  some  other  term  that  filled  that 
office.  If  he  knew  then  of  any  such  term,  why  has  he  not 
indicated  it  ?  How  happens  it  that  not  a  syllable  has  fidlen 
from  his  pen  on  that  subject  ?  But  yom  is  the  only  word 
in  the  Hebrew  that  denotes  a  natural  day,  measured  by 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  was 
the  original  and  proper  name,  therefore,  of  that  day.  If 
not,  what  has  become  of  the  word  that  was  its  primary 
name  ?  That  that  was  its  original  and  proper  name  indeed, 
the  text  itself  announces,  in  the  declaration  that  Ood  caJkd 
the  light — day — at  the  time  of  creating  it ;  and  that  each 
several  day  of  the  six  consisted  of  evening  and  morning. 
K  yom  was  not  the  literal  name  of  the  natural  day,  bat 
some  other  word  held  that  office,  why  was  yom^  and  not  that 
other  word,  used  as  the  name  of  natural  days  in  the  histoxy 
of  the  fourth  day,  in  the  command,  "  Let  the  luminaries  of 
the  expanse  of  heaven,  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days  and  for  years."  Here  the  only  periods  that  are  deter- 
mined by  the  sun — days,  seasons,  and  years — are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  yomim  (days)  is  indisputably  used  to 
denote  natural  days.  Mr.  Lewis,  himself  admits  it  But 
how  did  that  happen,  if  that  was  not  the  literal  established 
sense  of  the  word  7  If  the  times  denoted  by  yom  in  aD 
other  instances  in  the  history,  were  wholly  different  firom 
natural  days,  and  of  great  and  indeterminable  length ;  and  if 
the  sacred  writer  wished  here  to  distinguish  natural  days 
from  those  indefinitely  long  periods,  would  he  not  have  eni- 
ployed  some  other  term  as  the  literal  name  of  natural  days? 
Turn  what  way  he  will.  Professor  L.  is  met  by  insuperable 
difficulties.  K  he  maintains  that  yom  is  not  the  literal  name 
of  a  natural  day,  he  is  bound  to  prove  it  by  producing  some 
other  word  which  was  the  proper  and  established  name  of 
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that  period.  But  that  he  cannot  do.  If  he  admits  that 
there  are  no  indications  that  the  Hebrews  had  any  other 
word  than  yom  as  the  name  of  a  natural  daj^  and  still  denies 
that  that  was  its  proper  name ;  he  then  either  implies  that 
diey  had  no  literal  name  of  the  day,  which  he  cannot  prove, 
aiid  is  impossible ;  or  else,  that  though  yom  was  the  real 
established  and  only  name  of  a  natural  day,  yet  it  was  not 
its  true  and  proper  name,  which  is  a  contradiction  and  ab- 
soidity.  What  a  beautiful  position  for  a  man  who  assumes 
such  lofty  airs  as  a  philologist; — who  regards  himself  as  of 
such  authority  in  the  world  of  letters,  as  to  make  it  an  un- 
pardonable crime  in  any  one  to  question  his  infallibility  I 
CSan  anything  be  more  manifest,  than  that  he  has  no  know- 
ledge, except  of  a  very  superficial  kind,  on  the  subject ;  that 
he  has  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  abyss  of  contradictions 
and  absurdities  into  which  his  assumptions  and  interpreta- 
tions  plunge  him  ? 

8.  In  his  attempt  to  prove  that  yom  is  used  in  the  narra- 
tive to  denote  indefinitely  long  periods,  from  the  fact  that 
it  ia  u^ed  to  denote  longer  periods  than  a  natural  day,  he 
totally  overlooks  the  consideration  that  in  all  those  instances  it 
18  employed  by  a  synecdoche  for  time^  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  definition,  which  shows  what  the  period  is,  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  signify ;  as  the  day  of  affliction  is  the  time  of 
a£Biction ;  the  day  of  slaughter^  is  the  time  when  men  are 
slaughtered,  without  consideration  whether  the  time  is  but 
a  few  hours,  or  a  series  of  days  or  years.  No  usage  of 
the  Hebrew  is  more  indisputable  than  this ;  and  it  proceeds 
oa  the  &ct,  that  the  word  literally  denotes  a  natural  day. 
li  were  absurd,  were  not  that  its  settled  meaning.  Mr. 
Lewis  should  have  seen,  therefore,  that  he  could  not  esta- 
blish his  point,  unless  he  could  show  that  there  is  such  an 
express  definition  of  the  word  in  the  narrative,  as  used  for 
some  other  period  than  a  natural  day.  But  he  oifers  no 
such  proof.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  office  of  these  definitions.  He  coolly  alleges 
such  instances  as  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  vengeance, 
the  day  of  Israel,  the  day  of  salvation,  the  day  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  which  it  is  accompanied  by  such  defining  terms,  as  a 
pn>of  that  it  is  used  in  the  narrative  to  denote  long  and  in- 
definite periods,  although  it  is  not  aocompanied  there  by  aay 
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terms  that  show  that  it  is  employed  as  the  name  of  some 
other  period  than  a  natural  day  I  What  an  exquisite  exem- 
plifieation  of  his  philological  knowledge  I  His  argument^ 
therefore,  if  it  proved  anything,  would  prove  that  it  never 
denoted  a  literal  day.  For  if  its  being  used  in  the  sense  of 
time,  irrespective  of  length,  in  those  passages  where  its 
figurative  meaning  is  expressly  indicated,  proves  that  it  has 
that  meaning  in  a  dozen  passages  where  it  is  not  accoroptr 
nied  by  any  such  modifying  terms,  why  does  it  not  equally 
prove  it  in  regard  to  all  others  ?  And  that  would  prove 
again,  or  imply,  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  word  which  was 
the  proper  and  distinctive  name  of  a  natural  day ;  for  if 
yom  is  not  that  name,  then  clearly  there  is  none  in  their 
vocabulary.  What  a  beautiful  display  of  his  critical  powen! 
Who  can  doubt  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  usages  and 
laws  of  the  language  I 

4.  But  his  construction  of  the  word  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  most  specific  definitions  of  it  throughout  the 
narrative,  as  the  name  of  a  natural  day.  First,  it  is  declared 
to  have  been  called  day  because  of  its  light,  which  is  a  pecu- 
liarity  that  belongs  to  no  other  period.  Next,  it  is  said  to 
consist  of  evening  and  morning,  which  are  parts  of  a  natural 
day,  and  of  no  other  period  of  time  in  the  physical  world. 
Third,  it  is  represented  as  determined  by  the  sun,  along 
with  seasons  and  years ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  natural  day,  as 
there  is  no  other  period  besides  seasons  and  years  that  is 
determined  by  the  sun.  And  fourth,  it  is  used  as  the 
name  of  a  natural  day  in  the  history  of  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  ;  as  it  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  period  whidt 
Ood  consecrated  for  man's  rest,  which  is  a  natural  day. 
These  are  so  many  plain,  point-blank,  unanswerable  prooft 
of  the  error  of  Professor  L.'s  construction  and  philology. 
If  he  is  master  of  the  language,  how  is  it  that  he  did  not 
see  them  ?  If  he  saw  them,  how  is  it  that  in  the  &oe  of 
these  and  other  considerations  we  have  mentioned,  he  main* 
tains  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  history, — not  as  the  name 
of  a  natural  day,  but  of  an  indefinitely  long  period  f  What 
is  a  philology  worth,  that  sets  the  most  indisputable  usages 
of  the  language  at  such  open  defiance  ? 

6.  As  the  narrative  is  a  narrative  of  the  creation  of  the 
natural  world,  and  of  efFects  that  took  place  in  it ;  not  of  ihe 
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Moial  or  moral  world,  which  then  had  no  existence  ;  the  dajnt 
of  the  narrative  are  indisputably  days  of  the  natural  world; 
that  is,  of  the  earth  in  its  relations  to  the  sun.  And  as  thej 
were  made  up  of  evening  and  morning,  a  period  of  darknesif 
called  nighty  and  of  light  called  day,  as  all  natural  days  are, 
if  they  were  days  of  an  indefinitely  great  length,  as  Mr. 
Lewis  contends,  they  plainly  must  still  have  been  natural 
days,  that  is  days  determined  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
CD  its  axis  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  He  accordingly,  to  main- 
tain his  position,  must  show  that  they  were  natural  days  of 
an  indeterminably  great  length ;  and  must  prove,  therefore, 
thai  the  earth  then  occupied  an  indefinitely  long  period  in 
leFolving  on  its  axis.  And  he  must  prove  it,  not  from  the 
word  yom^  which  has  no  such  meaning ;  but  from  considera- 
tione  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  earth  itself^,  th^  laws  that 
determine  the  motions  of  bodies  whirled  on  their  axes  wh^ref 
ihey  meet  nothing  to  accelerate  or  retard  their  rotation.  Let* 
him  prove,  then,  if  he  can,  that  the  earth,  at  first,  had  but  a 
alow  movement  on  its  axis,  and  occupied  perhaps  ages  or 
myriads  of  ages,  in  completing  a  revolution ;  and  that  H 
giadnkUy  accelerated  its  movements,  till  it  reached  its  present 
term  of  a  complete  rotation.  This  will  undoubtedly  require 
something  more  than  a  pretentious  and  mistaken  philology ; 
as  modem  astronomers  have  demonstrated  that  for  thon- 
aands  of  years,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  variation  in 
the  time  occupied  by  the  earth  in  revolving  on  its  axi^,  is  die- 
ooverable ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  laws  of  motion,  that  a 
body  projected  into  space,  with  an  advancing  or  rotary  mo** 
tion,  or  both,  that  meets  no  resistance  from  the  medium  m 
which  it  moves,  will  continue  its  movements  for  ever  withoni 
any  acceleration  or  diminution  of  their  rapidity.  In  spite  of 
these  great  facts,  however,  Prof.  Lewis  must  demonstrate 
that  the  earth's  rotation  originally  was  indefinitely  and 
ineonceivably  slow,  so  that  ages  on  ages,  perhaps,  weve 
oocapied  in  a  single  revolution  on  its  axis,  and  that  it  subee- 
quently  accelerated  its  movement,  till  it  reached  its  present 
rate  of  rotation  ;  or  else  he  must  abandon  his  fancy  that  the 
days  of  the  creation  were  of  an  indefinitely  great  length. 

When  he  has  established  these  points  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  as  it  is  apparent  that  in  so  slow  a  whirl  of  the  eartfaf 
every  part  of  its  surface  must  have  been  deprived  of  tlito  * 
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light  and  beat  of  the  sun  for  "indefinite  unmeasured 
periods ;"  he  should  then  explain  how  vegetables,  to  whose 
life  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are  necessary,  could  have 
JSourished,  though  totally  deprived  of  his  rays,  through  the 
long  period  that  intervened,  according  to  him,  betweeo 
their  creation,  and  the  illumination  of  the  earth  on  the 
fourth  day.  This  is  a  knot  which  it  will  require  all  hit 
powers  as  a  philosopher  to  resolve.  But  he  must  untie  it 
ID  the  most  scientific  and  perfect  manner,  or  else  he  must 
give  up  his  notion  that  an  'indefinite  unmeasured  period" 
of  pitch  darkness  intervened  between  the  creation  of  vegetir 
bles  on  the  third  day,  and  the  illumination  of  the  earth  by 
the  sun  on  the  fourth  day.  Why  is  it  that  he  has  hoarded 
in  his  own  bosom  the  rare  knowledge  he  has  attained  on 
this  subject  ?  Why  has  he  not  permitted  the  world  to  see 
and  admire  the  dazzling  light  his  genius  can  throw  on  it? 
And  finally,  as  be  in  efiect  admits  that  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  days  of  the  narrative,  were  measured  by 
the  sun,  and  were  therefore  natural  days,  or  days  of  the 
earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  and  still  maintains  that  they 
were  of  indefinite  and  immense  length,  perhaps  myriads  and 
millions  of  ages ;  he  implies  that  every  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  during  one-half  of  those  unmeasured  and  boundless 
periods,  was  wrapped  in  pitch  darkness  and  divested  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  He  should  therefore  explain,  not  only  how 
grass,  hgrbs,  and  trees,  but  bow  fish,  insects,  birds,  and 
beasts,  could  have  subsisted  through  those  periods,  when  not 
only  all  vegetables  from  which  most  of  them  derive  their 
sustenance,  must  have  perished,  but  a  degree  of  cold  must 
have  prevailed,  far  greater  than  reigns  at  the  poles,  where 
night  continues  but  for  six  months.  Into  what  a  beautiful 
paradise  has  he  converted  the  world  by  a  touch  of  his 
philological  wand  at  bahrah,  yom,  olam,-  and  a  few  other 
Hebrew  words  I  What  a  busy  time  Adam  and  Eve  must 
have  had,  to  keep  warm  through  the  immeasurably  long 
night  of  frost  and  darkness  that,  on  Prof.  Lewis's  theory, 
must  have  intervened  between  the  sixth  day,  when  they 
were  created,  and  the  seventh,  which  God  consecrated  for 
their  rest !  Even  the  Professor's  chemical  combustions,  or 
oountless  army  of  flaming  volcanoes,  would  scarcely  have 
'i  to  have  kept  them  from  fireezing  I 
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His  theory  of  immaterial  spiritual  entities,  as  tbe  souls  or 
animating  powers  of  plants,  is  obnoxious  to  the  moat 
formidable  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  he  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  such 
spiritual  natures.  It  is  not  revealed.  With  all  his  disposi- 
tion to  twist  the  Scriptures  into  the  support  of  his  philosophy, 
he  has  not  been  able  to  adduce  a  passage  that  bears  the 
fiuntest  air  of  supporting  this  part  of  his  theory.  Those 
imagined  entities  are  not  discoverable  by  the  senses.  They 
tire,  according  to  him,  invisible  and  immaterial,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  detected  by  the  eye,  or  any  material  test ;  nor  ' 
can  their  existence  be  inferred  from  the  organization,  life,  or 
any  property  of  tbe  plants  which  he  maintains  they  inhabit 
and  animate.  Their  existence  is  altogether  imaginary,  and 
can  never  be  demonstrated  by  any  process.  This  fact  is 
filial  to  his  whole  speculation,  which  he  founds  on  their  sup- 
posed existence. 

In  the  next  place,  on  the  supposition  of  their  existence,  he 
is  equally  unable  to  prove  that  they  could  fill  the  office 
which  he  assigns  them,  of  generating  the  plants  which  were 
called  into  existence  on  the  third  day.  He  can  never 
demonstrate  that  a  spiritual  entity  placed  in  the  earth  as 
he  maintains  those  were,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  herbs, 
grass,  and  trees,  that  were  then  created,  could  exert  such  an 
influence  on  the  particles  of  matter  with  which  it  was  in 
contact,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  material  organism,  having  life, 
the  power  of  unfolding  and  augmenting  itself,  putting  forth 
leayes,  boughs,  flowers,  and  seeds,  and  discharging  all  the 
functions  of  a  living  and  propagating  plant.  If  he  can,  let 
hiA  show  how  it  would  accomplish  that  extraordinary 
effect  Let  him  state  what  the  natures  are  of  the  forces 
which  it  would  exert  for  that  end,  and  how  they  would 
accomplish  their  purposes.  Let  him  state  how  a  spiritual 
entity  could  institute  a  connexion  between  itself,  and  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  set  a  variety  of  forces  to  work — 
electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  affinities  and  repellencea, 
80  as  to  unite  those  gases  to  itself,  set  free  oxygen,  solidify 
carbon,  form  and  give  life  to  a  germ,  and  then  build  it  up  to 
a  perfect  plant  If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  cannot  do  anything 
towards  the  verification  of  his  theory.    But  he  cannot  do 
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this ;  as,  by  his  admission,  his  spiritual  entities  are  invisible, 
and  cannot  be  detected  by  any  test  within  the  sphere  of  our 
senses,  while  the  supposition  of  their  existence  is  not  necea- 
sary  to  account  for  the  germination  and  growth  of  plauta. 
All  the  processes  that  take  place  in  their  growth,  are 
the  result  of  physical  powers,  that  belong  to  the  system 
of  nature;  such  as  light,  heat,  electricity,  chemical 
affinities — and  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  those 
forces. 

In  the  third  place.  But  dismissing  that  objection,  and 
supposing,  as  he  affirms,  that  his  spiritual  entities  were  each 
^^  a  nature  in  the  earthy  acting  through  a  real  dynamical 
process  of  its  own^^^  it  is  still  impossible  that  that  process 
should  have  been,  what  he  maintains  it  was,  ''a  growth 
out  of  the  earth,  by  and  through  the  earth ;  in  other  words^ 
a  nature  with  its  laws,  stages,  successions,  and  develofh 
ments ;"  that  is,  by  a  natural  process.  There  is  no  growth 
of  a  plant  by  a  nature  or  natural  process  through  the  earthy 
except  from  a  seed^  or  an  organized  germ  in  some  form,  as  a 
bud,  root,  or  sprig.  If  his  supposed  spiritual  entities,  there- 
fore, gave  birth  to  plants  by  a  growth  in  a  natural  way,  that 
is  according  to  the  nature  of  plants,  and  the  mode  and  by 
the  agencies  through  which  they  are  brought  into  being,  it 
must  have  been  by  the  production  of  seeds,  buds,  roots,  or 
some  other  organized  part  of  plants  which  could  be  made  to 
germinate  and  grow  to  maturity  by  the  forces  through  which 
plants  naturally  germinate  and  grow.  But  seedis,  budsj 
roots,  and  sprigs  are  never  produced  in  a  natural  way, 
except  as  parts  of  plants  that  have  already  germinated  and 
advanced  towards,  or  actually  reached  maturity.  Their 
existence,  therefore,  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  "dynamical 
process"  of  the  spiritual  entities,  implies  that  a  set  of 
plants  had  already  germinated,  grown  up,  and  produced 
roots,  buds,  and  seeds,  which  might  be  made  to  germinate 
before  the  spiritual  entities  commenced  their  "process;" 
and  those  seeds,  op  roots,  and  bu^s,  imply  that  another 
sot  of  plants  had  existed  from  which  those  they  are  traced  to, 
were  derived ;  and  so  on  in  an  endless  series.  His  spiritual 
entities,  therefore,  could  never  have  commenced  the  organi- 
zation of  plants  in  a  natural  way.    Their  germination,  to 
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have  been  natural,  must  have  been  through  a  seed  or  vital 
organism  already  in  existence.  If  then  those  entities  exert- 
ed their  power  in  germinating  seeds,  those  seeds  must,  ac- 
oording  to  nature,  have  been  the  product  of  plants  that  pre- 
viously existed.  If  they  exerted  their  quickening  force  in 
Causing  roots  to  grow,  those  roots  must,  according  to  nature, 
have  sprung  from  seeds  that  had  previously  germinated, 
and  that  were  the  product,  therefore,  of  a  previously  exist- 
ing set  of  plants ;  and  so  on  in  an  interminable  series.  Pro- 
fessor Lewis's  spiritual  entities,  therefore,  instead  of  answer- 
ing the  end  for  which  he  assumes  their  existence,  completely 
confute  his  theory ;  inasmuch  as  in  place  of  superseding  the 
necessity  of  God's  creating  grass,  herbs,  and  trees  without 
any  process  of  growth,  the  existence  of  living  organisms 
either  in  the  shape  of  seeds,  roots,  or  some  other  part  that 
was  susceptible  of  germination  and  growth  in  a  natural 
way,  would  demonstrably  have  been  necessary  in  order 
to  the  possibility  of  their  exerting  their  powers  in  such 
a  condition,  that  germination  in  a  natural  way  should  have 
followed.  This  is  a  consideration  that  should  not  have 
escaped  the  eagle-eye  of  such  a  philosopher  as  he  is,  who  in 
80  many  instances  claims  the  rare  gift  of  seeing  what  is  not 
to  be  seen.  Let  him  extricate  himself  from  this  embarrass- 
ment, if  he  can.  There  is  no  more  ignominious  predica- 
ment for  a  speculatist,  who  arrogates  the  lofty  authority 
which  he  claims,  than  that  he  overthrows  his  philosophical 
system  by  the  very  means  which  he  employs  to  sustain 
it. 

In  the  fourth  place,  his  notion  of  a  creation,  by  a  growth 
in  a  natural  way,  is  thus  in  the  grossest  contradiction  to 
nature;  and  as  completely  out  of  the  sphere  of  possibility, 
as  the  leaping  of  plants  into  existence  is  without  any  cause 
whatever.  It  is  a  dream  which  no  one  but  a  theorist, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  inconsiderate  of 
the  import  of  his  language,  could  possibly  adopt.  What 
more  ridiculous  spectacle  can  be  conceived,  than  his  imma- 
terial spiritual  entities  would  present,  could  they  be  made 
visible,  in  endeavoring,  like  so  many  monkeys,  by  grim- 
acing, gesticulating,  flirting  their  tails,  and  bahrahtng,  that 
is,  cutting  and  scraping,  to  call  living  organisms  into  ex- 
istence by  a  natural  process,  when  no  seeds,  roots,  or  other 
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living  organisms  were  in  existence,  which,  by  the  teniui, 
were  indispensable  means  or  conditions  of  their  exerting 
their  powers  in  the  excitement  of  germination !  The  golf 
that  intervened  between  Dives  and  Lazarus,  was  without 
breadth,  compared  to  the  infinite  distance  that  would  sepa- 
rate those  spectres  from  their  object.  Professor  Lewis, 
however,  in  fact,  though  unwittingly,  instead  of  placing  his 
spiritual  entities  within  the  sphere  of  nature,  as  one  of  its 
forces,  has  invested  them  with  a  power  altogether  above  it 
In  endeavonng  to  get  rid  of  one  Creator,  he  has  called  an 
infinite  host  on  to  the  stage,  and  clothed  them  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Deity ;  for  it  is  as  impossible  that  such 
agents  as  his  spiritual  entities,  unless  omnipotent  and  om- 
niscient, should  call  living  vegetable  organisms  into  exist- 
ence, as  it  is  that  they  should  speak  a  whole  material  universe 
into  being !  A  pretty  system,  truly,  to  be  palmed  off  on 
the  world,  under  the  sacred  name  of  Biblical  philology. 

His  theory,  that  the  bodies  of  the  fish  and  fowls  were 
produced  in  a  natural  way,  by  the  organizing  power  of  their 
spiritual  entities  placed  in  the  water,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
beasts  and  reptiles,  by  their  spiritual  entities  placed  in  the 
earth,  is,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  monstrosity  in  philosophy 
and  theology. 

1.  He  assumes  that  their  immaterial  spiritual  entities 
were  created,  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  had  a  conscious 
existence  before  the  creation  of  their  bodies.  He  offers 
no  proof  of  it,  however,  and  cannot.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  inspired  history  to  sustain  it;  there  is  nothing  in 
physiology  to  support  or  favor  it.  Instead,  every  known 
fact  of  the  nature  and  life  of  animals  is  against  it.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  their  conscious 
natures  do  or  can  subsist,  except  in  union  to  their  physical 
organisms.  To  suppose  that  they  may  and  do,  is,  in  effect, 
to  suppose  that  they  continue  to  exist  after  the  death  of 
their  bodies.  Does  Professor  Lewis  hold  that  they  are  im- 
mortal? How  can  he  prove  that  they  are  not,  if  he  main- 
tains that  they  may  exist,  and  did,  no  one  knows  how  long, 
anterior  to  the  creation  of  their  bodies? 

2.  Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  their  spiritual  enti- 
ties were  created  anterior  to  their  bodies,  and  were  placed 
in  the  water  and  earth,  Professor  Lewis  still  would  not  be 
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able  to  prove  that  thej  could  generate  their  several  bodies 
by  their  imagined  organizing  and  vitalizing  powers.  If  he 
can,  let  him  do  it.  Let  him  show  what  those  vitalizing 
powers  are,  and  how  they  would  exert  themselves  on  the 
particles  of  matter  by  which  th^y  were  surrounded.  What 
are  those  powers  ?  Are  they  magnetic,  electrical,  chemical, 
or  are  they  those  of  a  voluntary  agent;  the  powers  of  a 
will  ?  Let  him  show  how  they  could  institute  a  connexion 
between  themselves  and  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
nitrogen,  and  cause  them  to  unite  in  the  structure  of  the 
germ-cells,  which  are  the  primary  elements  of  animal  organ- 
isms. If  he  cannot  do  this,  the  whole  structure  of  his  theory 
of  the  creation  of  those  organisms,  by  a  growth  out  of  the 
water  and  earth,  under  a  generative  power  of  their  spiritual 
entities,  falls  to  the  ground. 

8.  But  his  theory  of  their  growth  out  of  the  earth  and 
water,  in  a  natural  way,  under  a  generating  and  organizing 
agency  of  their  spiritual  entities,  is  embarrassed  with  the 
still  more  formidable  difficulty,  that  it  implies  that  their 
bodies,  or  their  germs,  were  begotten,  conceived,  and  born, 
by  those  spiritual  entities,  and  grew  up  from  their  ova,  or 
germs,  in  the  water  and  earth.  If  their  production  and 
growth  was  in  the  way  of  naliire^  in  contradistinction  from 
a  direct  creation,  it  must  have  been  in  its  commencement^ 
as  well  as  in  its  subsequent  stages.  There  is  no  production 
of  animal  bodies  known  to  nature,  except  by  generation 
and  birth,  in  some  form,  by  animals  already  existing.  All 
that  now  exist  are  the  offspring  of  others  that  preceded 
them ;  they  were  in  like  manner  the  offspring  of  an  earlier 
set ;  and  so  of  each  series  and  individual  in  the  succession,  till 
we  reach  the  first  that  drew  their  being,  not  from  a  **  dy- 
namical process"  of  nature,  but  from  the  omnipotent  fiat  of 
God.  Professor  Lewis's  theory,  therefore,  in  fact,  implies 
that  the  immaterial  spiritual  entities  to  which  he  assigns  the 
high  office  of  generating  the  bodies  of  the  several  animals 
which  they  animated,  were  themselves  already  possessed  of 
bodies  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  they  generated ; 
that  they  were  of  different  sexes,  and  gave  being  to  their 
new  bodies  by  generation,  conception,  and  birth,  in  the 
usual  way !  For  otherwise  it  was  not  a  natural  process, 
bat  altogether  above  and  contradictory  to  nature.    A  fin€ 
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"idea"  of  their  creation  this,  got  up  by  a  pert  philologist, 
to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  God  gave  exist- 
ence to  the  entire  natures  of  the  animals  that  were  formed 
on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  by  a  direct  creative  fiat !  If  be 
wishes  mankind  to  accept  it  jis  a  true  account  of  their  origin, 
he  will  find  it  necessary,  we  presume,  to  clear  up  some  oi 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  perplexed.  And  first :  Who 
created  those  animals  that,  according  to  his  scheme,  gene- 
rated the  bodies  of  those  that  were  produced,  as  he  main- 
tains, in  a  natural  way,  out  of  the  water  and  earth,  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth  days?  Not  Jehovah,  the  creator  of  the 
heavens  and  earth.  For  Professor  L.  represents  that  he  wis 
the  author  only  of  their  immaterial  spiritual  entities. 
Whence  then  did  they  derive  their  bodies?  Were  they 
self-existent,  or  were  they  the  oflspring  of  a  previous  set  of 
similar  animals?  If  from  a  previous  set,  >and  they  already 
existed  in  the  world,  what  necessity  was  there  that  they 
should  be  put  into  the  water  and  ground  in  order  to  give 
birth  to  a  new  progeny  that  were  to  stopk  the  earth! 
If  those  pre-existing  animals  were  not  already  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  whence  were  they  derived?  Were  they 
brought  from  some  of  the  other  planets,  or  from  some  re- 
moter group  of  worlds?  By  what  law  of  nature  was  it| 
that  on  the  generation  of  the  offspring,  which  it  was  their 
office  to  bring  into  being,  their  spiritual  entities  left  their 
original  bodies,  and  became  the  immaterial,  vitalizing,  and 
organizing  powers  of  the  new  bodies  which  they  had  pro- 
duced? Does  Professor  Lewis  hold  to  the  Pythagorean 
dogma  of  metempsychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of  the 
immaterial  spiritual  entities  of  animals?  K  these  imagined 
processes  took  place  in  a  natural  way,  by  what  law  or  in- 
stinct of  nature  was  it,  that  the  birds,  that  can  exist  only  in 
the  air,  took  to  the  depths  of  the  waters  to  perform  their 
generative  functions ;  and  how  was  it  that  they  were  able  to 
hold  their  breath  there,  and  subsist  without  food,  through 
the  days  and  weeks  that  must  naturally  have  passed  before 
their  eggs  reached  maturity  and  were  laid?  How  were 
they  hatched  in  such  an  element — without,  or  with  the  incu- 
bation of  the  parent  ?  How  could  the  spiritual  entity  of  the 
parent,  at  the  same  time,  perform  the  task  of  incubation  in 
its  own  proper  body,  and  yet  be  the  spiritual  entity,  and 
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vitaliziDg  and  organizing  power  of  the  egg,  and  the  embryo 
ohick  forming  in  it?  It  would  require  sharp  practice,  at 
the  same  time,  to  fill  that  office  in  two  wholly  separate 
bodies.  By  what  law  or  instinct  of  nature  was  it  that  the 
beasts  of  the  earth  and  the  creeping  things  buried  them- 
aelves  in  the  earth,  in  order  to  exercise  their  generative 
functions?  How  was  it  that  they  subsisted  there  through 
weeks  and  months  without  food  and  without  air,  till  their 
(Spring  were  born  ?  And  how  was  it  that  their  spiritual 
entities  filled  the  double  office  at  the  same  time,  of  animat- 
ing their  own  bodies,  and  the  bodies  of  their  ofispring? 
These  questions,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  Mr.  Lewis  must 
answer,  if  he  flatters  himself  men  of  sense  will  give  cre- 
dence to  his  philosophy.  Do  the  annals  of  ignorance  and 
folly  present  anything  that  approaches  this  portentous  fig- 
ment, in  silliness  and  monstrosity? 

4.  His  whole  notion  of  a  creation  of  animals  by  a 
"yrott;(A"  in  a  natural  way,  is  in  utter  contradiction  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  could  never  have  been  entertained  by 
any  but  a  dreamy  speculatist,  who  draws  his  philosophy 
from  Plato,  without  considering  what  the  laws  of  nature 
are;  or  what  the  results  are  to  which  his  theory  leads. 
There  is  no  such  thing  known,  or  possible,  in  the  sphere  of 
naiurcj  as  the  generation  of  animals,  except  by  animals 
themselves.  This  fact,  which  it  were  a  disgrace  to  any  but 
a  mere  child  to  doubt  or  deny,  Professor  Lewis  ignores,  and 
maintains  that  all  that  was  originally  necessary  to  the 
generation  of  their  bodies  in  life,  and  the  full  discharge  of 
all  their  functions,  was,  that  their  spiritual  or  conscious 
essences  should  be  buried  in  the  earth  or  water,  and  left  to 
act  on  the  matter  around  them  by  a  dynamical  process  of 
their  own  I  The  most  essential  laws  of  nature^  of  which  he 
professes  to  make  so  much ;  the  most  indisputable  facts  and 
truths  of  science,  have  not  the  weight  of  a  straw  with  him, 
when  they  lie  in  the  way  of  his  heathenish  theory,  by  which 
he  excludes  God  from  his  office  and  work  as  creator,  and 
substitutes  a  host  of  finite  entities  in  his  place,  invests  them 
with  his  attributes  and  prerogatives,  and  makes  them  the 
authors  of  their  own  organized  life,  which  nothing  short  of  a 
power  and  intelligence  that  are  infinite  like  his,  could 
produce. 
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Such  are  the  main  elements  of  Professor  Lewis's  cosmO' 
logy  !  Such — with  a  crowd  of  others  which  are  urged  in 
our  review — are  some  of  the  objections  to  which  it  is 
obnoxious !  Does  the  history  of  wild  and  reckless  specula- 
tion present  anything  that  equals  it  in  ignorance!  Was 
ever  a  grosser  outrage  offered  to  the  Bible,  to  nature,  or  to 
science,  than  in  the  pretence  that  this  wretched  complica- 
tion of  blunders,  contradictions,  and  impossibilities,  is  the 
cosmology  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  true  "idea"  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  ?  Is  there  a  scholar  of  any  rank  and 
authority,  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  whether  philologist^ 
astronomer,  chemist,  physiologist,  metaphysician,  or  theolo- 
gian, who  would  venture  to  stand  up  before  the  world,  and 
avow  his  belief  in  it,  and  claim  for  it  the  suffrage  either  of 
revelation  or  any  branch  of  natural  science  ?  Is  there  one, 
whom  such  an  avowal  and  advocacy  would  not  consign  to 
utter  distrust  and  disgrace  with  all  men  of  learning  and 
sense?  Yet  it  was  in  the  presence  of  this  hideous 
monstrosity,  and  because  of  the  exposure  we  made  of  its 
revolting  features,  that  Professor  Lewis  poured  out  the 
tempest  of  ruffian  insolence  and  blackguardism,  with 
which  he  assailed  us  in  his  communications  to  the  ObserveTj 
and  thought  by  that  silly  and  desperate  expedient  to  save 
himself  from  the  blow  with  which  he  and  his  book  were 
smitten.  Was  there  ever  an  author  who  had  less  reason  for 
just  complaint  against  one  who  pointed  out  his  errors? 
Was  ever  a  writer  who  put  forth  such  a  portentous  system 
of  error  and  absurdity,  treated  with  greater  fairness,  fo^ 
bearance,  and  courtesy,  than  were  maintained  towards  him, 
by  us  ?  Instead  of  presenting  his  blunders,  his  perversions 
of  the  sacred  word,  and  his  physiological  errors  in  thrir 
fullest  dimensions,  and  most  repulsive  aspects,  we  spared  him 
at  every  point,  and  contented  ourselves  with  as  mild  an  exhi- 
bition of  them  as  we  thought  consistent  with  fidelity  to  the 
truth.  In  place  of  exhausting  our  powers  of  confuting  and 
confounding  him,  we  only  made  a  slight  essay  in  that 
direction.  There  is  not  a  chapter,  there  is  scarce  a  series  <rf 
pages  in  his  book,  that  is  not  marked  by  either  such  erroiB 
or  defects,  as  to  be  open  to  the  most  cutting  criticism. 
What  a  sad  exhibition,  at  once,  of  his  passions,  his  taste^ 
and  his  science,  he  made,  in  selecting,  in   this  condiuon, 
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.«och  a  method  of  shielding  himself,  as  that  to  which  he  has 
resorted?  Instead  of  indulging  in  such  a  whirlwind  of  rage, 
fiilse  accusation,  and  low  abuse,  he  should  have  employed 
himself  exclusively  in  meeting  the  objections  we  had  alleged 
•gainst  his  cosmology,  and  should  have  seen,  that  if  he 
could  not  answer  them,  and  in  the  most  effective  manner, 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  save  himself  from  the 
damaging  impression  the  review  was  adapted  to  make. 
Here  was  ample  scope  for  all  his  powers,  and  matter  suffi- 
dent  to  fill  as  many  pages  of  the  Observer  probably,  as  the 
editors  of  that  paper  would  be  likely  to  yield  to  his  defence 
of  himself. 

What,  however,  is  the  character  of  the  exculpatory  part 
of  his  response  ?  Has  he  met  these  objections  ?  Has  he 
ylndicated  his  work  on  any  of  the  chief  points  on  which  we 
assailed  it?  Has  he  done  anything  to  show  that  the  view 
we  gave  of  his  system  is  not  in  every  essential  particular  just  ? 
9a8  he  fairly  met  us  on  any  of  the  thirty  to  forty  points  on 
which  we  animadverted,  and  proved  that  we  have  fallen  into 
any  important  error  ?  He  has  not.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
response,  indeed,  that  deserves  the  name  jf  proof  or  argu- 
ment It  is  made  up  from  beginning  to  end  of  assevera- 
tions ;  and  they  are  either  mere  utterances  of  abuse,  ground- 
less complaints,  reassertions  of  the  false  doctrines  of  his  cos- 
mology, or  dogmatic  declarations  that  things  are  so  and  so, 
without  any  proof;  and  in  all  important  cases,  against  indis- 
putable facts.  The  first,  which  follows  that  we  last  quoted, 
presents  a  sample  of  all  of  those  styles. 

^  Now  who  is  tho  man  that  takes  such  a  position  ?  We  maj  well 
ask  the  question.  We  arc  justified  ia  examining  c|oselj  his  creden- 
tials. Is  he  the  philologist  he  assumes  to  be,  or  has  he  anything  to 
warrant  such  an  air  of  infallibility,  equal,  if  nob  superior,  to  any  that 
has  ever  been  challenged  for  the  Vatican  itself?  In  testing  such  an 
assumption  an  aj)pcal  might  be  made  to  his  general  writings  ;  but  a 
sufficient  evidence  may  be  drawn  from  the  attack  which  has  occa- 
sioneil  these  remarks.  We  ask  the  reader's  most  candid  attention  to 
the  point  we  now  present,  and  to  the  test  it  affords.  In  the  book  so 
Tchemently  assailed,  a  very  large  portion,  perhaps  the  greater  part, 
is  devoted  to  an  extended  examination  of  certain  Hebrew  words. 
These  are  traced  to  their  roots ;  their  primary  and  secondary  mean- 
ings are  carefully  analyzed  ;  then  are  examined  the  )>eculiar  circum- 
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stances  and  modes  of  thinking,  which,  in  different  ages,  wonld  modify 
the  current  view  of  their  meaning.  An  effort  is  made  to  obtdn  that 
position,  which,  divesting  us  of  all  alien,  modern  conceptions,  would 
take  us  back  of  them  to  the  primitive  image — this  primitive  image^ 
ID  the  interpretation  of  so  old  a  record,  being  esteemed  a  matter  ^ 
the  fint  importance.  These  words,  in  Gen.  i.,  are  compared  wi& 
their  applications  in  other  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Their  Ub- 
dred  roots  are  examined  in  the  cognate  tongues ;  their  translatioiis 
are  diligently  studied  in  the  ancient  versions.  The  idea  which  Km 
at  their.root  is  traced  in  other  languages  not  of  the  same  phonetic 
family,  but  presenting  the  same  law  of  thought.  Especially  is  thii 
the  case  with  the  words  denoting  nature^  origin^  generation^  ereatkm^ 
birth^  etc.  And  thus  is  there  an  effort  made  to  get  back  to  those 
views  of  their  primitive  force^  without  which  no  one  should  ever  think 
of  interpreting  them  in  any  passage  that  involves  difficulty,  and  es^ 
cially  on  a  subject  having  in  itself  so  much  importance,  and  so  much 
out  of  the  common  track  of  thought,  as  that  of  origin  or  creatioiL 
Now  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  whether  the  philological  investigation  wtt 
conducted  well  or  ill ;  but  this  we  do  say,  it  was  entitled  to  aoOM 
attention.  The  book  was  not  worth  reviewing,  or  this  was  not  the 
chief  matter  to  be  reviewed.  [What  beautiful  harmony  sobsists  be- 
tween these  two  propositions  !J  And  yet  we  have  the  remarkable 
fact  that  in  a  pretended  examination,  occupying  more  than  seven^ 
octavo  pages,  there  is  hardly  any  notice  taken  of  it  at  all.  The  e£y- 
mological  deductions  are  unnoticed ;  the  extended  citations  from  other 
parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  unnoticed.  There  is  especially 
the  long  argument  from  Prov.  viii. ;  from  Micah  v. ;  from  Psalmi 
xc,  ex.,  civ.,  clxv.,  and  many  parts  of  Job  and  Isaiah  ;  there  is  the 
argument  at  great  length  from  the  use  of  the  Greek  aion  and  He- 
brew olam^  as  employed  equally  for  ages  and  worlds  ;  but  all  this  is 
utterly  passed  over  as  probably  having  no  bearing  upon  the  question! 
The  aid  derived  from  the  ancient  versions  is  ignored  as  of  no  manner 
of  importance.  Now  how  shall  we  account  for  this  total  silence  in 
respect  to  everything  which  a  scholar,  or  theologian,  would  regard  as 
forming  the  real  merit  or  demerit  of  the  work  ?  But  one  answer 
can  be  given.  The  critic  knows  nothing  about  it — not  enough  even 
to  see  its  importance  or  bearing  upon  the  true  interpretation  ;  else  be 
would  not  have  so  completely  avoided  the  true  issues^  and  filled  \m 
seventy  pages  with  a  senseless  rigmarole  about  infidelity  and  Pla- 
tonismy  and  the  danger  to  revelation  from  philosophy^  interlarded  m 
almost  every  paragraph  with  insinuations  against  the  faith  and  hh 
nesty  of  those  who  differ  from  him, 

^  What  right  has  such  a  man  to  pretend  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
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k  a  wfrk^  and  instead  of  entering  into  th$  real  isiues  to  do  no- 
thing more  than  to  repeat  over  and  over  again^  ad  nauseam^  a  few 
prapontions  that  are  continually  assuming  the  matter  in  controversy  f 
Day  means  day — that  is  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
It  can  mean  nothing  else,  and  the  Hebrew  yom  can  mean  nothing 
«Im.  It  is  *  plain,' '  palpable,*  *  self-evidenC  To  assert  otherwise  is 
a  *  monstrous  perversion'  of  Scripture,  and  common  sense,  etc  It  is 
PUUoDism,  or  Origenism,  or  something  else  equally  bad.  Mosea 
eonld  have  had  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a  solar  day.  The  other 
iiipposidon  is  a  *  palpable  absurdity/  The  word  means  nothing  else, 
tod  the  man  is  an  infidel,  a  bad-meaning  infidel,  who  would  even 
attempt  to  prove  that  it  can  mean  anything  else;  and  so  on  for 
Wfenty  pages.**  • 

Had  it  been  the  aim  of  Professor  Lewis  to  frame  a  pas* 
aage  that  should  exhibit  the  most  indisputable  proof  that 
6ittier  he  has  no  comprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
oootroversy  between  us,  or  else  that  he  is  utterly  reckless, 
and  capable  of  any  false  statement  by  which  he  may  hope 
to  shield  himself  from  the  discredit  in  which  the  errors  of 
faia  book  involve  him,  he  could  scarcely  have  penned  one 
more  suited  to  that  end  than  this.  He  proceeds  in  it  on  the 
most  unhesitating  assumption,  that  the  question  whether  the 
ooamology  he  ascribes  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  true 
or  not,  turns  on  the  truth  or  error  of  his  etymologies.  No 
greater  mistake  was  ever  made  by  a  superficial  and  bewil- 
dered mind.  The  question  whether  his  notion  of  the  primor- 
dial meaning  of  three  or  four  Hebrew  verbs,  and  three  or  four 
Hebrew  nouns,  on  which  he  builds  the  whole  fabric  of  his 
philology,  is  true  or  not,  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  in 
the  controversy.  The  poor  gentleman,  it  would  seem,  does 
not  know  what  his  own  system  is,  nor  what  the  considerations 
are  that  show  its  error,  and  strike  it  hopelessly  to  the  dust. 

His  cosmology  is,  in  all  its  essential  features,  a  mere 
pkUosophy  of  nature^  drawn  from  Plato,  and  the  modem 
theories  of  geology ;  that  is  neither  taught  in  the  sacred 
text,  nor  intruded  there,  even,  by  h\^  philology  I  The  most 
proper  and  effective  method,  therefore,  of  confuting  it  is — 
not  to  discuss  his  eymologiesj  but — ^after  proving  that  it  is 
not  taught  in  the  sacred  narrative — to  show  that  it  is  in 
open  contradiction  to  the  most  indisputable  and  important 
fiMto  of  astronomy,  optics,  chemistry,  and  physiology.    If 
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at  war  with  the  best  ascertained  and  most  essentia]  truths  of 
science,  it  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  primary  meaning  of 
a  half  dozen  words,  that  do  not  in  the  remotest  manner 
touch  its  nature. 

Thus,  the  first  element  of  his  cosmology  is,  the  doctrine 
that  the  matter  of  which  the  heavens  and  earth  are  made, 
existed  anterior  to  the  creative  work  that  is  narrated  in 
Genesis  i. ;  and  that  that  creation  accordingly  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  origination,  or  first  existence  of  that  matter. 
**  Thus,"  he  says,  **  we  think  the  whole  creation  that  is  meant 
to  be  revealed  to  us  IN  the  Bible,  commences  with  a  pre- 
existent  nature,^'  p.  234.  3ut  that  notion  has  no  ground  in 
the  text.  There  is  not  a  hint,  nor  anything  that  can  be 
turned  into  a  hint,  that  the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  earth 
was  in  existence  prior  to  the  work  of  the  Almighty  that  is 
there  narrated. 

The  next  element  in  his  cosmology  is^  his  notion  that  the 
earth,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  described  in  the  second 
verse  of  the  sacred  narrative,  was  "  an  immense  floating 
nebulosity,"  or  a  "measureless,"  "unfathomable,"  "fluid 
mass,  or  waste  of  water,"  "  without  a  bottom."  Bat  this 
notion  has  no  ground  in  the  text.  There  is  nothing  there 
that  answers  to  *'  nebulosity,"  a  "  fluid  mass,"  or  a  "  waste 
of  water,  without  a  bottom."  It  is  a  mere  theory  drawn 
from  Plato,  and  modern  astronomical  and  geological  hypo- 
theses respecting  star-clouds,  and  the  existence  of  the  earth  in 
a  state  of  gas  and  of  fusion. 

The  third  element  of  his  system  is,  the  theory  that  all 
organized  forms,  and  all  masses  of  matter,  are  animated  by 
immaterial  spiritual  entities,  which  exist  antecedently  to 
the  forms  or  masses  in  which  they  dwell,  and  are  the  forces 
by  which  they  are  formed,  and  actuated,  and  discharge  their 
various  functions.  The  text,  however,  teaches  no  such 
doctrine.  No  philological  chemistry  can  detect  a  trace  of  it 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  It  is  a  mere  figment  drawn  firwn 
Plato  and  Origen. 

The  fourth  element  of  his  cosmology  is,  his  theory  that 
the  light  which  was  called  into  existence  on  the  first  day, 
was  not  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  was  the  glare  of  a  fire  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  chemical  agents  on  each  other  in 
the  ocean  and  earth  beneath  it    That  also  is  a  mero  %- 
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ment  of  his  philosophy.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  any 
BQcb  doctrine  or  intimation  in  the  text  Mr.  Lewis  does 
not  pretend  to  allege  any  expression  or  word  in  the  passage, 
that  gives  such  a  definition  of  the  light  that  was  created,  or 
represents  that  it  was  developed  from  the  matter  of  the 
earth,  in  place  of  being  called  into  existence  by  the  fiat  of 
the  Almighty. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  elements  in  his  system  are, 
hiB  notions,  that  the  sun  was  not  then  in  existence,  or  at  least 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was;  that  the  earth  did  not 
then  turn  on  its  axis ;  and  that  there  is  no  certainty  even  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  solar  system.  But  these  points  in  his 
theory,  have  no  basis  whatever  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
There  are  no  propositions,  or  words  there,  that  bear  any 
such  senses,  or  can ;  nor  anything  in  the  remotest  form 
approaching  them. 

The  eighth  point  in  his  cosmology  is,  the  assumption  that 
the  first  day  of  the  creation — as  well  as  each  of  the  six  that 
followed — was  not  a  natural  day,  caused  and  measured  by 
the  light  of  the  sun,  but  that  it  was  an  indefinitely  long 
period,  and  measured  by  a  mere  chemical  or  volcanic  fire  and 
light  developed  out  of  the  matter  of  the  earth.  But  there 
18  not  a  hint  to  that  effect  in  the  text.  Professor  Lewis,  indeed 
does  not  found  his  interpretation  of  the  word  yom^  day,  on  its 
etjfmology.  That  is  against  the  sense  which  he  ascribes  to  it, 
and  he  takes  care  therefore  to  keep  it  from  his  readers.  But 
he  builds  bis  construction  of  it,  on  its  occasional  use  in 
other  parts  of  the  sacred  writings  by  a  figure^  although,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  first  chapter,  it  is  not  used  by  a  figure^ 
but  is  employed  in  its  usual  proper  sense,  as  the  name  of  a 
natural  day,  measured  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

The  ninth  point  in  his  system  is,  his  representation,  that 
the  atmosphere  created  on  the  second  day,  was  developed 
out  of  the  matter  of  the  earth  by  a  chemical  process,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  being  called  into  existence  by  the  divine 
word.  But  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  text  that  cor- 
responds to  this  notion.  Professor  Lewis,  does  not  even 
affect,  in  his  chapter  on  the  subject,  to  ofier  the  shadow  of  a 
philological  reason  to  sustain  it  It  is  a  mere  figment  of  his 
philofiophy. 
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The  tenth  element  of  his  cosmology  is,  that  the  plants 
that  were  created  on  the  third  day,  were  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  depositing  their  spiritual  entities  in  the  soil,  and 
that  those  entities  then,  "  by  a  real  dynamical  process  of 
their  own,"  germinated  their  organisms  in  the  way  of  a 
natural  growth.  But  no  such  representation  is  given  in  the 
text.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  it  that  conveys  the  slightest 
hint  to  that  eflFect. 

The  eleventh  point  of  his  system  is,  that  those  plants,  con- 
sisting of  grass,  herbs,  and  trees  of  various  kinds,  grew  to 
maturity,  and  flourished  through  a  vast  tract  of  time — no 
one  knows  bow  many  ages — without  a  ray  of  sunlight  or 
sun-heat,  in  the  mere  glimmer  or  glare  of  chemical  com- 
bustions, or  volcanic  fires.  But  no  representation  or  hint  to 
that  effect  exists  in  the  text.  It  is  a  mere  blunder,  into 
which  Mr.  Lewis  has  fallen,  in  his  ignorance  of  chemistry 
and  the  physiology  of  plants. 

The  twelfth  point  of  bis  cosmological  scheme,  is  his  notion 
that  the  sun  did  not  appear  in  the  heavens,  and  b^'n  to 
illumine  and  warm  the  earth,  till  the  fourth  day.  But  therft 
is  no  declaration  to  that  effect  in  the  text,  nor  anything  that 
implies  it. 

The  thirteenth  element  of  his  system,  is  the  doctrine  that 
the  production  of  the  fish  and  fowls  on  the  fifth  day,  was  ac- 
complished by  putting  their  spiritual  entities  into  the  waters^ 
and  the  generation  there  of  their  several  bodies  in  a  natural 
way,  and  advancement  then  to  maturity  by  a  regular  natu- 
ral growth.  But  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  taught  in  the 
text.  No  refinement  of  philology,  no  violence  of  torture^ 
can  extract  anything  from  the  language  of  the  passage  that 
can  give  the  faintest  color  of  support  to  it. 

The  fourteenth  element  of  bis  system,  is  the  doctrine  that 
the  beasts  and  creeping  things  called  into  life  on  the  sixth 
day,  were  formed  in  like  manner,  by  putting  their  spiritual 
entities  into  the  ground,  and  the  generation  of  their  bodies 
there  by  them,  and  their  growth  then  to  maturity  beneath 
the  soil  in  a  natural  way. 

His  cosmology  is  thus  made  up  of  a  series  of  speculative 
notions  drawn  in  a  large  degree  from  Plato,  respecting  the 
pre-existence  of  the  matter  out  of  which  the  heavens  and 
earth  were  made,  the  state  in  which  the  earth  existed,  whmi 
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enveloped  in  the  ocean;  the  nature  of  the  light  created 
on  the  first  day ;  its  development  from  the  matter  of  the 
earth,  and  the  kind  of  day  it  produced ;  the  non-revolution 
of  the  earth  at  the  period ;  its  not  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  solar  system ;  the  non-existence  or  non-shining  of  the 
son  till  the  fourth  day ;  the  development  of  the  atmosphere 
fix)m  the  matter  of  the  earth ;  and  the  physiology  of  plants 
and  animals — that  are  not  taught  in  the  text,  and  have  no 
foundation  whatever  in  its  terms,  or  the  facts  which  it  nar- 
rates. This  cosmology,  therefore,  most  manifestly  is  not  a 
deduction  from  his  philology.  Instead,  his  philology,  by 
which  his  main  aim  is  to  prove  that  the  creation  narrated 
in  the  sacred  history,  was  but  a  mere  shaping  of  forms  out 
of  matter  that  previously  existed ;  and  that  that  shaping  took 
place  under  the  vitalizing  and  organizing  powers  of  spiritual 
entities  which  it  was  made  to  embody,  or  the  forces  that  are 
inherent  in  matter,  by  a  natural  process — is  an  inference  from^ 
or  at  best,  an  attempt  to  accommodate  the  text  to  his  philo- 
sophy, and  in  its  most  effective  office,  is  but  a  mere  auxiliary 
to  his  cosmological  scheme ;  not  its  ground  or  origin.  Yield 
it  all  the  scope  that  can  be  claimed  for  it,  and  it  has  no 
power  whatever  to  demonstrate  or  touch  the  main  parts  of 
his  philosophic  system. 

As  then  his  cosmology  thus  lies  wholly  oiU  of  the  text,  and 
is  altogether  distinct  and  different  from  anything  that  is 
taught  there,  it  is  clear  that  the  question,  whether  it  is  false 
or  not,  does  not  turn  upon  his  philology  ;  and  that  the  proper 
and  most  effective  way  of  confuting  it  is,  to  show  that  it  is 
gratuitously  assumed,  and  that  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
most  indubitable  characteristics  and  laws  of  matter — or  at 
war  with  facts  and  principles  that  are  scientifically  esta- 
blished in  the  several  departments  of  natural  knowledge, 
such  as  astronomy,  optics,  chemistry,  and  the  physiology  of 
plants  and  animals.  We,  in  our  review,  accordingly  con- 
fd^  in  that  manner  all  these  constituents  of  his  cosmolo- 
pcal  system. 

Thus,  we  confuted  his  assumption  that  the  matter  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  existed  prior  to  the  creation  narrated  in 
Genesis,  by  showing  that  according  to  his  construction  of 
the  ''  beginning,"  as  the  beginning  of  God's  agency  towards 
it)  that  matter  must  have  been  self-existent^  and  that  that 
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would  have  precluded  God  from  giving  it  a  form,  or  exert- 
ing any  fashioning  agency  on  it ;  inasmuch  as  if  it  were 
self-existent,  the  cause  of  its  existence  lying  in  itself  must 
have  been  the  cause  of  its  existing  in  those  identical  shapes 
which  it  actually  bears.  Its  assuming  those  shapes,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  in  any  sense  the  work  of  an  agent^  like 
Jehovah,  wholly  exterior  to  itself. 

We  confuted,  in  like  manner,  his  notion  that  the  earth 
was  a  chaos,  by  showing  that  it  is  gratuitously  assumed ;  that 
it  directly  contradicts  the  text,  in  denying  that  the  globe 
had  then  any  solid  nucleus  of  earth  on  which  the  ocean 
rested ;  and  that  it  is  in  equal  contradiction  to  the  most 
certain  facts  in  respect  to  the  bulk  of  the  sphere,  inasmuch 
as  it  implies  that  the  mass  of  the  ocean  was  then  immensely 
greater  than  it  now  is ;  and  represents  the  solid  parts  of  the 
globe  as  existing  in  a  form  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  they  were  ever  capable  of  assuming  under  any  forces 
that  belong  to  their  nature. 

We  refuted  his  theory  of  immaterial  spiritual  entities  as 
the  formative  and  actuating  powers  or  principles  of  all 
masses,  and  all  organized  forms  of  matter,  by  showing 
that  it  is  assumed  without  evidence  ;  that  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  the  existence  of  such  entities  ;  and  that  the  powers 
and  agencies  which  Prof.  L.  ascribes  to  them,  are  in  contra- 
diction to  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature  ;  inasmuch  as  he  vir- 
tually assumes  that  they  are  conscious  voluntary  agents,  and 
that  they  exert  forces,  such  as  those  of  chemistry,  naagnetism, 
electricity,  and  others,  that  belong  only  to  matter ;  and  yei 
affirms  that  they  produce  their  eflfects  in  a  natural  way,  or 
according  to  the  laws  of  living  material  organisms. 

We  set  aside  his  theory  that  the  light  that  was  created  on 
the  first  day,  was  a  mere  fire,  produced  by  a  chemical  com- 
bustion, or  the  jet  of  volcanoes  into  the  space  above  the 
ocean,  by  showing  that  it  is  assumed  without  evidence; 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  prove  that  any  such  combus- 
tion took  place ;  that  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  text^ 
which  declares  that  the  light  which  God  created,  was  %A^- 
and  the  light  that  is  called  day,  not  fire — and  was  therefore 
the  light  of  the  sun,  which  is  the  only  light  that  produces  day, 
and  bears  that  name :  and  that  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
laws   of  nature;    inasmuch  as  chemical  or  volcanic  fires 
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never  produce  morning  and  day,  and  divide  them  from 
night ;  and  they  are  wholly  incapable  of  filling  the  place  of 
son-light  and  sun-heat  in  sustaining  the  life  of  the  vegetables, 
that  were  created  on  the  third  day ;  which,  Prof.  Lewis 
maintains,  flourished  in  their  burning  glare  or  flickering 
glimmer,  through  an  unmeasured  round  of  years. 

We  met  his  notion,  that  the  sun  was  not  in  existence 
on  the  flrst  day,  and  that  the  earth  did  not  turn  on  its  axis, 
md  did  not  belong  even  to  the  solar  system,  by  showing 
that  they  are  assumed  without  evidence;  that  they  are 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  representation  of  the  text, 
inasmuch  as  day  and  night,  morning  and  evening,  could  not 
have  resulted  from  the  creation  of  light,  unless  it  had  been 
the  light  of  an  orb  like  the  sun  at  a  distance,  in  which 
the  earth  revolved  on  its  axis ;  and  that  they  are  also  in  the 
most  open  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  matter ;  inasmuch  as 
to  suppose  that  the  earth  was  not  connected  with  the  solar 
system,  which  was  indubitably  then  in  existence,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  not  subject  to  the  gravitating  force  that  is 
inherent  in  all  matter;  and  that  is  to  suppose  that  its 
elements  had  no  weight,  and  were  not  subject  to  any  power 
that  could  have  kept  them  in  combination. 

We  confuted  his  theory  that  the  first  day  of  the  creation, 
as  well  as  those  that  followed,  was  not  a  natural  day,  by 
showing  that  it  is  against  the  plain  and  indubitable  repre- 
sentation of  the  text,  which  defines  the  day  by  the  clearest 
marks  as  a  natural  day ;  and  against  the  laws  of  nature,  by 
which,  no  evening  and  morning,  no  night  nor  day,  is  pro- 
duced, except  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  the  light  of 
the  sun. 

We  set  aside  his  representation  that  the  atmosphere  was 
developed  out  of  the  '*  semi-chaotic"  matter  of  the  world,  in- 
stead of  bcfing  created,  by  showing  that  it  is  gratuitously 
assumed  by  him,  and  is  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of 
matter ;  first,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  known  as  an 
immaterial  entity  of  the  atmosphere,  that,  as  he  maintains, 
has  the  power  of  exerting  forces,  like  those  of  chemical 
agents,  on  the  matter  of  the  globe,  evolving  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  and  uniting  them  so  as  to  form  atmospheric  air ;  and 
next,  because  there  are  no  chemical  agents  known  that 
ooold  have  evolved  those  gases  in  such  a  mode,  and  on 
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such  a  scale,  as  to  form  the  atmosphere ;  and  finally,  that 
the  chemical  combustions  or  volcanic  fires,  which  he  repre- 
sents as  enveloping  the  globe — ^had  they  been  possible  with- 
out an  atmosphere — would  have  caused  oxygen  to  enter 
into  combination  with  the  matter  that  was  burned,  and 
formed  a  solid,  in  place  of  being  set  free  and  uniting  with 
nitrogen  to  constitute  atmospheric  air. 

We  confuted  his  theory  that  the  plants  that  were  created 
were  generated  in  a  natural  way  by  spiritual  entities  de- 
posited in  the  earth,  by  showing  that  he  assumes  the  existence 
of  those  entities  without  proof;  that  his  theory  implies  that 
they  are  conscious  existences,  which  is  inconsistent  with  Uie 
nature  of  plants  :  and  that  it  contradicts  the  laws  o£  their  ger- 
mination and  production  by  nature,  which  takes  place  exclu- 
sively from  seeds,  germs,  or  parts  of  plants  already  formed;  not 
immaterial,  spiritual  entities,  which  are  unknown  to  nature. 

We  confuted  his  theory  that  the  plants  created  on  the 
third  day,  grew  and  flourished  without  sun-light — ^in  the 
glare  or  gleam  of  chemical  or  volcanic  fires,  by  showing  that 
their  existence  in  such  a  fire,  and  without  the  light  of  the 
sun,  was  against  their  nature  and  impossible. 

We  set  aside  his  representation  that  the  sun  was  not 
created,  or  at  least  did  not  shine  till  the  fourth  day,  by  show- 
ing that  it  is  in  contradiction  both  to  the  text  and  the  laws 
of  nature ;  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  light  existed ;  that  days 
and  nights,  mornings  and  evenings  had  revolved ;  and  that 
vegetables  had  existed  and  flourished  through  long  periods 
without  the  sun — which  is  in  contradiction  to  nature ;  since 
it  is  the  sun  alone  that  gives  the  light  that  makes  day ;  it 
is  by  the  revolution  alone  of  the  earth  in  the  light  of  the 
sun,  that  morning,  day,  evening,  and  night  can  take  place ; 
and  it  is  in  sun-light  alone  that  plants  can  exist  and  reach 
maturity. 

We  have  disproved  his  theory  that  the  fish  and  fowls 
created  on  the  fifth  day,  were  generated  by  their  spiritual 
entities  in  the  waters  in  a  natural  way,  and  that  their  bodies 
advanced  from  their  embryo  state  to  maturity  by  a  natural 
growth ;  by  showing  that  it  is  in  the  grossest  contradiction 
to  nature ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  generation  of  animals 
known  to  nature,  except  by  other  animals  of  the  same  kind. 
Animals  are  never  begotten  and  born  by  their  own  spiritual 
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entities.  And  finally,  we  have  disproved  his  theory,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  beasts  and  reptiles  created  on  the  sixth 
day,  were  brought  into  being  by  the  generative  power  of 
iheir  spiritual  entities,  and  grew  to  maturity  in  a  natural 
▼ay. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  then,  than  that  we  took 
the  right  method  of  overturning  his  cosmological  system, 
and  accomplished  it  eflfectually.  As  it  has  no  ground  what- 
ever in  the  text,  but  is  a  wholly  foreign  scheme,  and  is  not 
even  touched  by  his  philology,  to  discuss  his  etymologies 
was  not  the  proper  way  to  refute  it.  They  belong  to  a 
wholly  diflferent  sphere.  The  overturning,  or  the  non- 
overturning  of  his  etymologies,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  main  parts  of  his  philosophy ;  nor  the  over- 
throw of  his  philosophy,  anything  to  do  with  the  mainte- 
nance or  defeat  of  his  etymologies.  It  is  the  Professor, 
therefore,  not  we,  who  has  failed  to  comprehend  his  system, 
and  see  what  the  proper  means  are  of  overthrowing  it. 
"  We  ask  the  reader's  most  candid  attention"  to  this  **  point, 
and  the  test  it  affords"  of  Professor  Lewis's  capacity.  For 
"how  shall  we  account  for  this  total  silence"  in  his  response 
"in  respect  to  everything  which  a  scholar  or  theologian 
would  regard  as  forming  the  real "  substance  and  **  merit  or 
demerit  of  his  "work?  But  one  answer  can  be  given;" 
unless  we  question  his  fairness.  lie  "  knows  nothing  about 
it — not  even  enough  to  perceive"  what  the  great  points  of 
his  system  are,  or  their  '*  bearing  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion" he  gives  of  a  few  of  the  leading  words  of  the  sacred 
narrative.  "  Else  he  would  not  have  so  completely  avoided 
the  true  issues"  of  his  discussion,  and  "filled"  his  communi- 
cations to  the  Observer  "  with  a  senseless  rigmarole  about 
infidelity  and  Platonism,"  "  interlarded  in  almost  every 
paragraph,  with  insinuations"  against  the  knowledge  of  the 
reviewer,  whom  he  finds  himself  so  wholly  unable  to 
answer  1 

He  falls  into  an  equal  error  also,  in  his  assumption  that 
if  his  philology  is  set  aside,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  pri- 
mary meanings  of  the  principal  terms  on  which  he  dilates, 
were  not  those  which  he  ascribes  to  them.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary, however,  for  us  to  controvert  his  etymologies  of 
the  verbs  translated  create  and  bring  forth,  or  the  noun 
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toledoth— from  which  he  endeavors  to  sustain  his  theory 
that  creation  was  a  shaping,  a  generation,  and  a  growth — 
in  order  to  show  that  his  interpretation  of  them  is  mistaken. 
He  proceeds  in  his  argument  respecting  them  on  the  as- 
sumption, that  their  primordial  meaning  must  be  the  mean* 
ing  with  which  they  are  employed  in  the  narrative ;  which 
is  equivalent  to  assuming,  against  the  most  indisputable  cer* 
tainty,  that  they  have  no  secondary  meanings !    A  beautiiii] 
exploit,  truly,  for  a  philologist  who  would  have  his  readers 
believe  that  he  has  mastered  all  the  intricacies  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  and  takes  the  most  scrupulous  care  to  evolve  the  tme 
import  of  its  terms !      Let  him  admit  that  those  words 
have  other  meanings  besides  that  which  they  primarily  bore, 
and  that  their  meaning  in  the  narrative  of  the  creation 
differs  from  their  primordial  signification — which  no  scholar 
will  venture  to  deny — and  the  whole  fabric  of  his  philology 
falls  to  the  ground.     The  fact  that  hahrah  primarily  means 
to  cut  and  shave,  is  no  more  proof  that  it  does  not  also  mean 
to  make  and  create,  than  the  fact  that  manumit  originally 
meant  to  send  out  of  the  hand,  proves  that  it  does  not  now 
mean  simply  to  free/rom  bondage  or  slavery.     The  mere  fact 
that  toledoth  originally  meant  generation,  is  no  more  proof  that 
it  does  not  also  mean  origin  simply,  than  the  fact  that  gene- 
ration in  our  language  primarily  means  the  begetting  or  con- 
ception of  living  creatures,  is  a  proof  that  the  term  is  not 
also  used  in  the  sense  simply  of  origination  or  production; 
as  in  the  expression,  the  generation  of  noxious  exhalations, 
of  gases,  and  of  crystals  by  a  chemical  process.     Nor,  does 
the  fact  that  dahs/iah,  rendered  bring Jbrth,  in  the  expression, 
"let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed 
after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind," 
literally  means  to  sprout,  to  spring  up,  any  more  prove  that 
the  grass,  herbs,  and  trees  sprung  up  in  a  natural  way ;  in- 
asmuch as  that  would  imply  that  they  sprung  from  seeds, 
roots,  or  some  other  part  of  organisms  of  their  own  kinds 
already  existing  in  the  earth ;  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  they  were  then  in  their  whole  being  first  called 
into  existence.     It  was  enough  for  us  to  set  his  construction 
aside,  to  show  that  bahrah  cannot  have  the  meaning,  Genesis  i. 
1,  which  he  ascribes  to  it,  but  has  the  sense  expressed  by  our 
verb  create  ;  and  that  dahshah  cannot  have  the  meaning  he 
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assigns  it;  but  that  the  command,  **Let  the  earth sj>rout  up^ 
or  shoot  up  grass,  the  herb,  and  the  tree,"  is  only  a  command 
that  the  herbs  and  trees  should  spring  into  existence  by  the 
divine  power,  not  by  a  natural  germination  from  seeds  and 
roots ;  and  that  we  proved. 

Thus  we  showed  that  halirah  (Genesis  i.  1)  cannot  mean  to 
cut^  carve^  and  shave,  because  it  was  inconsistent  with  God's 
nature  to  form  the  heavens  and  earth  with  a  knife  or  other 
cutting  instrument.  He  produces  effects  by  his  simple 
volition,  not  by  the  muscular  power  of  a  hand,  and  the  use 
of  an  implement.  It  is  indisputable,  therefore,  that  the  verb 
is  not  employed  in  its  primitive  sense. 

Next:  we  showed  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  separating,  as  in  cutting  and  shaving  particles  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  mass  that  is  cut;  because  a  large  share  of  the 
divine  acts  after  the  earth  was  brought  into  existence,  were 
not  acts  of  separating,  but  of  direct  creation,  as  of  light,  the 
atmosphere,  plants,  animals,  and  man  :  and  that  the  forma- 
tion of  plants  and  animals^  if  it  had  been  by  a  growth, 
would  not  have  been  a  separation  of  particles,  but  an  aggre- 
gation and  union  of  them  in  a  living  structure. 

Thirdly :  we  showed  that  it  cannot  have  been  used  to 
denote  a  mere  fashioning  or  shaping  of  preexisting  materials; 
inasmuch  as  the  verse  expressly  declares  that  in  the  beginning^ 
that  is  the  beginning  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  God 
created  them.  That  creation  must  have  been  the  commence- 
ment of  their  existence  ;  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 
the  beginning,  but  only  a  modification  of  them.  Moreover, 
as  that  was  the  beginning  undoubtedly  of  God's  agency 
towards  them,  to  suppose  that  the  matter  of  which  they 
consist,  existed  previously,  is  in  effect  to  suppose  that  they 
were  self-existent ;  and  that  is  to  imply  that  God  could  not 
have  exerted  a  shaping  and  fashioning  agency  on  them ; 
since,  if  they  were  self  existent,  their  nature  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  reason  of  their  existing  in  some  particular 
shape ;  and  that  would  as  necessarily  have  been  the  shape 
in  which  they  actually  existed.  The  fancy,  therefore,  that 
God  could  have  changed  their  shape,  is  the  fancy  that  he 
could  have  altered  the  mode  of  their  selfexistence^  which  is  a 
contradiction.  It  is  as  certain,  therefore,  as  any  self-evident 
truth  can  be,  that  the  act  which  the  verb  bahrah  denoteSi 
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was  the  absolute  gift  to  the  heavens  and  earth  of  their 
existence.  It  was  a  production  of  them  out  of  nothing,  by 
his  omnipotent  will. 

Fourthly :  we  showed  that  that  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
verb  in  the  narrative,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  used  to  express 
the  production  of  man,  whose  spiritual  nature  indubitably 
had  no  previous  existence.  We  might  have  added,  that 
Gesenjus  gives  to  form,  to  create^  to  produce^  as  its  second- 
ary meanings,  and  cites  these  very  passages  and  others 
of  the  kind.  Gen.  i.  1,  27,  v.  1,  2,  vi.  7,  as  examples  of  its 
use  in  that  sense. 

Fifthly:  we   alleged   also   the   admission    of   Professor 
Lewis  himself,  that  the  word  is  used,  in  narrating  the  crea- 
tion of  man  in  the  image  of  God,  to  denote  a  real  creation 
by  the  direct  gift  of  existence.    He  goes  so  far  even  as  to 
assert  that  ahsah  and  bcthrah,  " he  made  or  he  createdy^'  "are 
only  general  modes  of  expressing  the  fact  of  the  divine 
productioiiy  whether  such  production  be  direct  or  through 
media"  p.  247.     What  more  ample  confutation  of  his  con- 
struction of  the  verb — which  is  the  main  pillar  in  his  philo- 
logical fabric — could  be  asked,  than   thus  to   prove  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  denote  either 
cutting,  separating,  or  shaping,  but  must  mean  directly  and 
absolutely  to  bring  into  existence ;  to  show  that  it  is  used 
in  that  sense  in  the  narrative ;  to  show  that  it  is  held  to  be 
employed  in  that  sense  in  Genesis  i.  1,  27,  v.  1,  2,  and  vi.  7, 
by  the  very  lexicographer  from  whom  Professor  Lewis  drew 
his  knowledge,  that  lo  cut  is  its  primitive  meaning;  and 
finally,  to  cite  the  Professor  himself,  specifically  admitting 
that  direct  production  and  absolute  creation  are  its  legiti- 
mate and  true  meaning  ?     Yet  in  the  face  of  this  confuta- 
tion of  his  notion  of  the  signification  of  this  verb,  on  which 
the  whole  of  his  philology  depends — for  if  he  gives  up  his 
notion  of  creation,  and  admits  that  it  was  a  direct  produc- 
tion in  distinction  from  a  shaping  and  growth  by  a  natural 
process,  he  abandons  his  whole  system — he  has  the  injustice 
to  complain  that  we  took  no  notice  of  his  philology  1 

In  like  manner,  we  showed  that  the  verb  daJishah^  rendered 
bring  forth^  in  the  narrative  of  the  creation  of  vegetables, 
cannot  mean,  as  Professor  Lewis  maintains,  to  sprout  or 
spring  up  in  a  natural  way.   First,  because  no  sprouting  or 
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springing  up  of  grass,  herbs,  or  trees,  is  known  to  nature, 
except  from  seeds,  roots,  or  sprigs,  which  are  parts  of 
previously  existing  herbs  or  trees.  Next,  that  they  cannot 
have  come  into  existence  in  the  mode  which  his  theory 
represents,  through  the  agency  of  immaterial  spiritual  enti- 
ties deposited  in  the  soil,  both  because  no  such  entities  are 
known  to  nature,  and  because,  had  they  existed,  as  he 
avers,  and  filled  the  office  of  seeds  or  roots,  in  generating 
the  herbs  and  trees,  the  production  of  the  herbs  and  trees, 
through  such  an  agency,  would  not  have  been  according  to 
nature.  Thirdly,  we  alleged  the  express  declaration  of  the 
sacred  narrative,  that  in  the  day  in  which  the  heavens  and 
earth  were  created,  "  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the 
heavens,  and  every  plant  of  the  fields  before  it  was  in  the 
EARTH,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  BEFORE  IT  GREW  ;"  which 
means,  plainly,  that  the  plants  and  herbs  which  God  created, 
were  not  made  by  a  growth,  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  now  formed,  but  by  a  direct  creation,  and  before  they 
were  formed  as  they  now  are  by  a  germination,  from  roots 
and  seeds.  Can  anything  be  more  certain,  than  that  if 
God  made  every  one  of  them  "  before  they  grew,^^  he  did  not 
make  them  by  a  natural  growth?  Can  anything  be  more 
clear,  than  that  if  he  made  every  one  of  them  before  they 
were  in  the  earth  as  a  natural  production,  he  did  not  make 
them  by  causing  them  to  sprout  up  in  a  natural  way  from 
seeds  or  roots  deposited  in  the  earth?  Is  it  possible  to 
frame  a  statement  that  should  more  unequivocally  declare, 
on  the  one  side,  that  they  were  brought  into  existence  by 
the  fiat  of  the  Creator ;  and  on  the  other,  that  they  were  not 
produced  by  sprouting  and  growth  in  a  natural  way? 
Fourthly,  we  cited  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  Heb.  xi.  3. 
"  By  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  made  by  the 
word  of  God,  so  that  not  from  things  that  appear,  were  the 
things  that  are  seen  made ;"  which  is  a  direct  negative  to 
Professor  L.'s  theory,  that  they  were  formed  out  of  pre- 
existing matter,  and  by  a  process  of  shaping  and  growth. 
And  finally,  we  alleged,  as  further  proof  that  his  interpreta- 
tion is  wrong,  that  it  exhibits  the  earth  as  the  active  agent 
in  the  production  of  the  plants  and  trees,  instead  of  God; 
which  was  impossible,  as  the  soil  had  no  inherent  power  by 
which  it  could  shoot  up  vegetables  without  seeds  or  roots. 
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As  there  was  no  mode  in  which  they  could  have  been  called 
into  existence  in  a  natural  way,  inasmuch  as  that  would 
have  required  the  previous  existence  of  seeds  or  roots,  from 
which  they  might  have  grown,  they  must  have  been  called 
into  being  by  a  direct  and  absolute  gift  to  them  of  their 
existence.  The  fiat,  therefore,  by  which  they  were  created, 
was  the  same  in  meaning,  as  though  its  language  had  been: 
Let  grass  rise  or  stand  out  of  the  earth,  the  herb  yielding 
seed,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit  And  we  might  have 
added,  that  Professor  L.,  in  fact,  admits  this,  though  he,  at 
the  same  timej  represents  that  it  was  through  nature,  not  by 
the  direct  act  of  God,  that  the  creation  was  wrought  Thus 
he  says — 

^  Ab  in  all  the  other  periods,  so  here  there  was,  doubtless,  the  instan- 
taneous beginning  of  a  new,  and  at  first,  supernatural  force  put  into 
nature.  Vegetable  life  had  a  moment  when  it  began  to  be — a  new 
thing  upon  the  earth,  unborn  and  undeveloped  out  of  anything 
previously  existing.  The  earth,  by  any  natural  power  previously  im- 
parted, or  previously  exercised,  would  never  have  produced  it ;  but 
then  when  the  new  energy  is  imparted,  the  mode  or  law  of  produc- 
tion is  through  the  earth.?' — P.  197. 

If  he  means  by  this  last  expression,  anything  more  than 
that  the  herbs  and  trees  were  created  in  that  connex- 
ion with  the  soil,  by  being  rooted  in  it,  which  was  re- 
quisite in  order  to  their  life  and  health,  and  that  the  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  carbon,  and  other  elements,  of  which  they 
were  constituted,  were  taken  from  the  matter  of  the  earth 
that  previously  existed;  then  his  two  representations  are 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  If  the  force  that  gave  exist- 
ence to  the  plants,  was  a  "  supernatural  force,"  then  it  cannot 
have  belonged  to  nature,  but  was  distinct  from  and  above  it, 
and  was  the  power  of  the  omnipotent  Creator  who  spoke 
the  fiat  There  was  no  "supernatural  force"  then  com- 
municated to  the  earth,  by  which  it  became  capable  of 
shooting  up  plants  without  seeds,  roots,  or  any  media  what- 
ever; no  such  power  belongs  to  the  earth.  The  supposition 
is  in  contradiction  to  the  very  theory  which  it  is  Mr. 
Lewis's  aim  to  maintain,  that  the  plants  and  trees  were  pro- 
duced in  the  way  of  nature^  in  contradistinction  from  a  8upe^ 
natural  method  or  creation  by  the  immediate  act  of  God. 
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We,  in  like  manner,  set  aside  the  sense  of  generation  in  a 
natural  way,  which  he  endeavors  to  attach  to  shahrats, 
translated  bring  forth^  in  the  command,  "  Let  the  waters 
bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life, 
and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firma- 
ment of  heaven ;"  by  citing  the  verses  which  next  foHow, 
in  which  it  is  declared  that  God  created  all  those  moving 
and  flying  creatures.  '*  And  God  created  great  whales,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl,  after  his 
kind."  As  they  were  all  thus  created  by  God,  they  cannot 
have  been  produced,  as  Mr.  Lewis  contends,  by  a  process  of 
nature.  We  might  have  added,  that  the  etymology  of  the 
verb  does  not  favor  his  theory ;  as  its  primary  meaning,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  is — not  to  generate  or  bear— but  to 
crawl,  to  creep.  A  secondary  sense  is,  to  teem,  to  swarm 
with  ;  and  that  is  the  sense  which  lexicographers  assign  it 
in  these  verses.  The  command,  translated  according  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  verb,  is,  therefore,  "Let  the  waters 
swarm  with  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that 
may  fly  above  the  earth.  And  God  created  every  living 
creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  swarmed  with,  after 
their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind."  The 
verb  thus  presents  no  intimation  that  the  living  creatures 
were  produced  in  the  waters  by  a  generation  and  growth 
according  to  nature;  but  is  a  simple  command,  that  they 
should  swarm,  or  exist  there  in  multitudes. 

In  respect  to  the  sense  which  he  attaches  to  the  verb 
yahtsah,  rendered  bring  forth,  in  the  command,  "Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle, 
and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind  ;" 
as  he  scarce  utters  a  word  in  regard  to  it,  but  passes  it, 
apparently,  to  avoid  startling  his  readers  by  openly  ad- 
vancing the  absurd  doctrine  that  those  animals  were  gene- 
rated  in  the  earth,  and  grew  there  to  maturity  by  a  natural 
process ;  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  give  an  extended  refu- 
tation of  his  construction,  but  contented  ourselves  with  show- 
ing that,  if  consistent,  he  should  maintain  that  man  also  was 
brought  into  existence  by  the  same  natural  generative,  de- 
veloping, and  maturing  process.  We  might  have  added, 
that  the  etymology  of  the  verb  does  not  sustain  his  theory; 
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as  its  primary  signification  is  to  go  out,  to  go  forth.  But  tliat 
meaning  does  not  suit  the  passage,  as  it  was  not  the  earth 
that  was  to  go  out  or  forth,  but  the  animals  were  to  go  out 
of  the  earth.  It  is  used  in  a  secondary  sense  therefore, 
which,  like  several  others,  in  which  it  is  employed,  is  aooom- 
modated  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  is  well  rendered  by  our  verb  "  bring  forth,"  which  simply 
indicates  that  the  creatures  commanded  into  being,  were  to 
proceed  from  the  earth,  not  that  they  were  to  be  generated 
and  reared  in  it  in  a  natural  way ;  which  were  a  oontradio- 
tion  to  their  nature. 

But  it  mj^,  perhaps,  be  asked,  if  the  creation  which  these 
verbs  are  employed  to  express  was  a  direct  and  absolute 
production,  such  as  the  verb  create  denotes,  why  is  it  that 
that  verb  was  not  used  throughout  the  narrative,  in  the 
place  of  these  ?  The  answer  is ;  it  was  inappropriate  in  the 
passages  where  these  are  employed ;  while  these  are  perfectly 
proper  to  express  a  creation  of  the  various  objects  that  were 
made  in  the  mode  in  which  they  were  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  the  divine  fiat,  and  would  have  appeared  to  the 
eye  of  a  spectator.  The  history  consists  of  two  parts :  one 
of  which  narrates  in  the  past  tense,  what  God  had  done; 
the  other  states  the  imperative  acts  by  which  he  commanded 
what  he  created  into  existence.  In  the  former,  the  verbs 
answering  to  create  and  made  are  used.  Thus  it  is  first 
announced  that  "  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  Next,  that  he  "made  the  expanse  of 
heaven  j''  then  that  he  "  made  two  great  lights ;"  on  the  fiWi 
day,  that  he  "  created  great  whales,  and  every  living  creature 
that  moveth,  which  the  waters  swarmed  with  after  their 
kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind ;"  and  on  the 
sixth  day,  that  he  **  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind, 
and  cattle  after  his  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth  after  his  kind  ;"  and  that  he  "  created  man  in  his 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him,  male  and  female 
created  he  them."  And  finally,  after  the  creation  was 
finished,  the  language  of  the  narrative  is,  "  These  are  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they  were 
created,  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth 
and  the  heavens;  and  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was 
in  the  earth ;  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew." 
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Thus  in  all  these  passages  which  relate  what  God  had  done 
in  calling  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  the  vegetables,  animals, 
and  man,  with  which  the  earth  was  stocked,  into  being,  the 
verb  create  is  used  to  express  the  mode  in  which  he  gave 
them  existence ;  and  it  shows  that  it  was  in  each  instance 
by  his  immediate  word,  and  not  by  the  instrumentality  of 
second  causes.  The  other  parts  of  the  history,  which  state 
the  omnipotent  words  by  which  he  commanded  them  into 
being,  must  accordingly  be  construed  in  harmony  with 
this ;  and  they  are  perfectly  appropriate  to  indicate  the  pro- 
duction in  that  manner  of  the  several  objects  that  were 
called  into  being  by  them,  for  which  the  use  of  the  verb 
'^create"  in  the  imperative,  would  have  been  unsuitable. 
Thus,  had  it  been  said — let  light  be  created ;  let  the  expanse 
of  heaven  be  created ;  let  grass,  herbs,  and  trees  be  created ; 
it  would  have  implied  that  the  command  was  addressed  to 
an  agent  who  was  to  create  them ;  and,  therefore,  that  he 
was  a  different  being  from  God.  Instead  of  that,  therefore, 
verbs  are  used  that  present  God  as  the  acting  agent,  and  ex- 
hibit the  several  things  which  he  called  into  existence  in  the 
positions  and  spheres  that  belong  to  them,  and  as  they 
would  have  appeared  to  a  human  spectator,  had  he  witnessed 
their  creation  by  the  divine  fiat  Thus,  "  Let  there  be  light ;" 
"Let  there  be  an  expanse;"  are  the  most  simple  forms  con- 
ceivable in  which  the  command  by  a  word  of  those  elements 
into  existence,  could  be  expressed.  God  is  exhibited  as  the 
agent ;  and  light  and  the  atmosphere  as  the  instantaneous 
effects  of  his  word.  And  so  of  the  fiat,  "  Let  the  luminaries 
of  the  expanse  of  heaven  be  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night,  and  let  them  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days  and  for  years."  While  the  command,  '*  Let  the  earth 
shoot  up  grass,  the  herb  and  the  tree;"  "Let  the  waters 
swarm  with  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl ;" 
"Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his 
kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth ;" 
exhibit  them  as  spoken  into  existence  by  the  divine  word, 
and  in  that  relation  to  the  earth  and  water — out  of  which 
they  were  formed — in  which  they  would  have  seemed  to  a 
spectator  to  have  sprung  into  existence.  These  verbs,  some 
of  which  express  mere  existence,  as  let  be ;  and  the  others 
mere  origination,  as  shoot  up,  swarm,  bring  forth ;  are  there- 
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fore  the  most  suitable  that  could  be  selected  for  the  purpoae, 
and  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact  affirmed  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  narrative,  that  all  these  things,  thus  origi- 
nated, were  directly  and  absolutely  created  by  God. 

Such — with  the  proofs  we  adduced  against  the  sense  he 
assigns  to  the  word  yam,  which  we  need  not  now  recapitu- 
late— is  the  confutation  we  gave  in  the  review  of  Profes- 
sor Lewis's  philological  theory,  that  the  creation  of  the 
six  days  was  a  mere  fashioning  of  pre-existent  matter, 
took  place  by  a  natural  process,  and  occupied  an  unmea- 
sured and  indeterminable  period.  And  that  was  all  that 
was  requisite  to  our  object.  It  was  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  history  of  the  creation.  Genesis  L  and 
ii.,  from  his  misrepresentation,  that  we  should  set  aside  his 
disquisitions  respecting  Proverbs  viii.,  Micah  v.,  Psalms  xa, 
civ.,  ex.,  cxlv.,  and  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
There,  in  fact,  is  nothing  in  his  remarks  on  them  to  be  set 
aside.  The  fancy  that  they  establish  anything,  is  a  delusion 
which  none  but  "  a  very  singular  lunatic,  possessed  by  a 
most  remarkable  hallucination,"  would  indulge.  There  is 
nothing  in  them  that  has  any  title  to  the  name  of  proofe 
or  arguments  in  support  of  his  theory.  They  are  made  up 
of  assumptions,  suppositions,  conjectures,  and  mere  expres- 
sions of  opinion.  The  most  favorable  concession  to  his 
views  that  can  be  made  in  respect  to  the  passages  to  which 
he  refers,  is,  that  on  the  supposition  that  his  cosmology  is 
correct,  some  of  their  terms  and  expressions  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consistent  with  it !  To  pretend  that  they  present 
any  independent  and  absolute  p-oo/*  of  its  truth,  is  an  extra- 
vagance of  which  even  "  a  very  singular  lunatic,  possessed 
by  a  most  remarkable  hallucination,"  would  scarcely  be 
guilty.  The  question  whether  the  history  of  the  six  days, 
on  the  one  hand,  represents  OocTs  creative  work  as  consist- 
ing simply  in  his  shaping  matter  that  pre-existed  into  forms; 
and  on  the  other,  in  direct  contravention  of  that^  represents 
that  they  were  brought  into  existence,  not  by  God,  but  by 
immaterial  spiritual  entities^  that  gave  being  to  them  in  a 
natural  way,  does  not  turn  on  the  use  of  o2am,  which  does 
not  occur  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  aion  in  the  Greek,  nor  any  other 
terms  or  expressions  on  which  Mr.  Lewis  dilates. 
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And  was  there  ever  a  more  adequate  confutation  of  a  mis- 
taken scheme,  than  that  which  we  have  thus  given  ?  Is 
there  a  solitary  element,  either  of  his  philosophy  or  his  ^ 
philology,  that  is  left  undemolished  by  us?  Yet  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  demonstration  of  the  utter  error  of  his  specu- 
lations, he  complains  that  we  have  not  even  touched  the 
points  on  which  he  rests  the  support  of  his  system !  To 
show  that  the  great  elements  of  his  cosmology  are  a  mere 
philosoph}^  that  has  no  ground  whatever  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory, but  is  in' open  contradiction  to  it,  and  to  the  facts  and 
laws  of  nature,  is  not  to  present  any  proof,  it  seems,  that  it  is 
wholly  false  !  To  show  that  his  philology  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  main  doctrines  of  his  cosmology,  is  hot  to 
prove  that  his  cosmology  does  not  rest  on  his  philology  for 
its  basis !  And  to  prove  that  his  philology  does  not  even 
yield  any  sanction  to  his  theory  that  creation  was  but  a 
shaping  of  pre-existent  matter,  and  that  that  shaping  was  ac- 
complished by  immaterial  spiritual  entities,  by  a  natural 
"  dynamical  process  of  their  own,"  is  not,  it  appears,  to  try  at 
all  the  merits  of  his  etymologies !  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
having  every  fragment  of  those  parts  of  his  work  which  we 
assailed,  swept  from  beneath  him ;  he  wishes  to  have  the  life 
smitten  outof  his  oZams  and  aions also,  it  seems,  orelse  nothing 
is  done  !  Till  we  have  dispatched  them,  or  something  else  no 
one  knows  what,  the  whole  gist  of  the  subject  is  passed  over 
by  us  in  a  dead  silence,  because  of  our  ignorance  of  its 
real  merits,  and  inability  to  encounter  him  on  the  ground 
where  every  "scholar"  and  "theologian"  would  wish  to 
meet  him  !  It  was  one  of  Don  Quixote's  idiosyncrasies,  that 
though  struck  to  the  ground  and  beaten  into  "a  paste"  by  those 
whom  he  fought,  he  always  imagined  that  he  was  the  victor. 
Professor  Lewis  has  a  touch  of  the  same  spiritual  entity 
in  his  constitution  ;  he  is  a  victim  of  the  same  "  remarkable 
hallucination." 

•^  Whether,  however,  we  satisfy  him,  or  not,  we  trust  we 
have  exhibited  sufficient  proofe  to  our  readers,  on  the  one 
band,  of  the  error  of  his  system ;  and  on  the  other,  of  the 
groundlessness  of  his  accusations,  and  the  folly  of  his  com- 
plaints, and  shown  that  instead  of  having  painted  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  his  cosmology  in  too  bold  an  outline  or 
too  strong  colors  in  our  review,  we  presented  its  haggard 
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shape  in  far  fainter  hues  than  truth  would  have  sanctioned, 
and  expressed  our  judgment  of  its  unscriptural,  unscientific, 
and  treacherous  character,  in  much  milder  terms  than  justice 
would  have  authorized. 

We  shall  respond  to  the  other  parts  of  his  communicatioDS 
to  the  Observer^  in  our  next  number. 


Art.  v.— a  Designation  and  Exposition  of  the  Figubb 
OF  Isaiah,  Chapter  XXXIV. 

This  chapter  is  a  prediction  of  destructive  judgments  that 
are  to  be  inflicted  on  the  nations  who  are  to  be  arrayed 
against  Christ's  kingdom  at  his  second  coming,  and  of  the 
ruin  with  which  the  earth  itself  is  to  be  smitten  where  those 
judgments  fall. 

1,  2.  Apostrophes  to  the  nations  and  the  earth.  "  Come 
near,  ye  nations,  to  hear,  and  ye  people  hearken.  Let  the 
earth  hear  and  its  fulness,  the  world  and  all  that  comes 
forth  of  it,"  V.  1.  This  summons  implies  that  the  announce- 
ment that  was  about  to  be  uttered  is  of  the  utmost  moment, 
not  only  to  the  nations,  but  to  the  earth  itself.  It  is  not  a 
slight  event  that  will  soon  expend  its  influence,  and  leave 
no  trace  on  the  social  or  physical  world  of  its  occurrence, 
but  is  to  be  of  the  most  direful  nature,  and  fix  a  mark  on 
the  scene  where  it  takes  place,  which  time  itself  shall  never 
erase. 

"  For  there  is  anger  to  Jehovah  against  all  nations,  an^ 
wrath  against  all  their  hosts.  He  has  doomed  them,  he  has 
given  them  to  the  slaughter,"  v.  2.  God  is  to  visit  them  in 
anger,  and  take  vengeance  on  them  for  their  sins.  That  is 
to  be  the  express  object  of  his  providence;  the  form  his 
dispensation  towards  them  is  to  take;  and  one  means  by 
which  he  is  to  accomplish  their  destruction  is  the  sword. 
They  are  to  be  devoted  to  slaughter.  The  prediction  im- 
plies that  this  is  to  be  an  extraordinary  visitation ;  not  sudi 
a  common  providence  as  he  often  exercises  over  the  nations, 
under  which,  though  destructive  wars  occur,  they  still  enjoy 
many  seasons  of  peace,  and  are  crowned  with  rich  bounties. 
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It  k  to  be  a  peculiar  crisis,  of  which  vengeance  is  to  be  the 
characteristic;  and  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  nations  in 
slaughtering  each  other.       ' 

8.  Metaphor,  in  the  use  of  melt,  for  drenched,  or  soaked. 
'*  And  their  slain  shall  be  cast  out ;  and  their  corpses,  their 
atench  shall  go  up,  and  the  mountains  shall  be  melted  with 
their  blood,"  v.  8.  Their  slain  are  to  be  cast  out  of  their 
dwellings,  cities,  or  fortresses,  and  left  unburied ;  whioh 
indicates  that  their  number  is  to  be  so  great,  and  the  diffi- 
eolties  of  those  who  survive,  so  urgent,  that  it  will  be  im- 
practicable,  or  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  inter  them.  The 
whole  atmosphere  is  to  be  pervaded  by  their  exhalations. 
The  high  grounds  on  whioh  they  are  slain  are  to  be  softened 
with  their  blood,  like  a  soil  that  \&  drenched  with  water,  ao 
aa  to  run.  This  bespeaks  a  vast  destruction,  and  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

4u  Metaphor,  in  the  use  of  consume,  for  becoming  dim 
or  obscure.  ''For  all  the  host  of  heaven  shall  consume 
away,  and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll;  and 
all  their  hosts  shall  fade  like  the  &ding  of  a  leaf  from  a 
vine,  and  like  a  withered  fig  from  a  fig-tree,"  v.  4.  This 
prediction  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Christ,  Matt  zxiv.  29. 
"  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days,  shall  the 
sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  lights 
and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the 
heavens  shall  be  shaken."  The  events  foreshown  in  these 
passages  are  undoubtedly  the  same;  and  our  Lord's  pre> 
diction,  therefore,  serves  to  explain  that  of  the  prophet  It 
shows  that  the  period  of  the  vengeance  here  predicted,  is 
that  of  Christ's  second  coming,  and  that  the  consuming  away 
of  the  host  of  heaven,  is  their  becoming  dim,  or  obscured 
by  clouds,  smoke,  or  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  as  not  to  give  their  light  That  the  region  where 
these  events  are  to  take  place,  is  to  be  turned  into  brim- 
atone  and  burning  pitch,  shows  that  there  are  to  be  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions,  as  is  foreshown  in  many 
other  predictions  of  the  vengeance  that  is  to  be  inflicted  at 
Christ's  coming.  The  rolling  up  of  the  heavens,  therefore, 
like  a  scroll,  is  to  be  a  rolling  of  the  clouds,  whioh  is  usually 
peculiarly  violent  and  threatening  at  such  eruptions :  apd 
the  fitding  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  their  obaouration  by  thd 
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smoke,  vapors,  gases,  and  dust,  with  which  the  atmosphere, 
to  a  great  height,  becomes  sufixised. 

6,  6,  7.  Comparisons.  The  rolling  of  the  yapors  and 
smoke  with  which  the  air  is  to  be  filled,  like  the  rolling  up  of 
a  scroll,  is  a  motion  that  is  common  to  clouds  hovering  ov^ 
a  volcano,  and  is  seen  only  in  them.  The  ejection  of  burning 
lava  and  vast  volumes  of  flaming  gas  into  the  air,  and  the 
descent  of  cold  currents  firom  higher  regions,  generate  violent 
gusts  and  whirlwinds  that  sweep  the  clouds  round  in  oirdei^ 
and  roll  them  in  masses  as  though  they  were  scrolla  The  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  instead  of  shining  with  a  clear  and  brilliant 
light,  are  to  be  dimmed  by  the  lurid  vapors  and  smoke,  like 
a  leaf  that  withers,  or  a  blighted  fig  that  wears  a  sickly  hue. 
That  the  prediction  is  thus  literal ;  that  the  events  it  fore- 
shows are  what  the  language  properly  denotes — a  rolling 
up  of  the  cloudy  elements  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  to 
be  pervaded,  and  the  dimming  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stais^ 
is  certain,  from  these  comparisons ;  as  it  is  a  law  of  the 
mmile,  that  the  things  that  are  compared,  are  those  which 
the  terms  by  which  they  are  designated,  literally  express. 
It  is  the  rolling  up  of  that  which  fills  the  upper  re^ons  of 
the  air,  that  is  compared  to  the  rolling  up  of  a  scroll ;  and 
the  dimming  of  the  celestial  orbs  that  is  compared  to  the 
finding  of  a  vine  leaf:  and  they  are  the  events,  therefore, 
that  are  foretold;  not  political  or  ecclesiastical  events — as 
spiritualizing  commentators  imagine — ^which  the  language 
does  not  signify. 

8.  Elliptical  metaphor,  in  denominating  the  instrument  of 
God's  vengeance  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  then  to  be 
pervaded,  his  sword.  "  For  my  sword  in  the  heaven  reeks : 
behold  upon  Edom  it  shall  come  down ;  and.  upon  the 
people  of  my  curse  for  judgment,"  v.  5.  As  God  is  not 
then  to  have  a  literal  sword  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  a 
different  instrument  of  destruction  that  is  to  exist  there, 
which  is  denominated  his.  sword ;  and  is  the  storm  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  the  context  and  other  predictions  indicate, 
with  which  the  air  is  then  to  be  charged  by  volcanic  crap- 
dons.  By  the  heaven,  is  meant  the  high  region  of  the  air 
where  that  storm  is  to  rage ;  and  it  is  presented  as  the  scene 
whence  God's  sword  is  to  descend,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
sword  by  which  it  is  foreshown  in  the  preceding  verseSi  the 
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nations  are  to  destroy  one  another.  That  aerial  sword  is 
represented  as  already  reeking,  or  saturated  with  blood, 
which  implies  that  men  will  have  been  destroyed  by  it, 
before  it  descends  upon  Idumea.  And  its  office  is  to  be  to 
execute  his  vengeance  upon  the  people  whom  he  has  sen- 
tenced to  destruction. 

9.  Metonymy  of  Edom  for  the  people  who  are  then  to 
ooeupy  it  The  meaning  of  the  passage  therefore  is — I  have, 
in  the  high  regions  of  the  air,  an  instrument  of  destruction 
as  effective  as  a  sword.  It  already  drips  with  the  blood  of 
crowds  who  have  been  slain  by  it ;  it  shall  descend  upon 
Idumea,  and  be  the  final  infliction  on  the  people  whom  I 
have  doomed  to  destruction. 

10.  Elliptical  metaphor,  in  denominating  that  fiery  storm 
a  sword :  "  A  sword  is  to  Jehovah ;  it  is  full  of  blood ;  it 
is  smeared  with  fat;  with  the  blood  of  lambs  and  goats; 
with  the  fat  of  the  kidneys  of  rams,"  v.  6. 

11.  Metaphor,  in  exhibiting  the  sword  as  full  of  blood, 
to  signify  that  it  is  drenched,  or  dripping  with  it  This  also 
implies  that  it  has  already  slaughtered  a  multitude. 

12.  Metaphor,  in  denominating  the  slau^ter  it  is  to  inflict 
on  Edom,  a  sacrifice.  ''  For  there  is  to  Jehovah  a  sacrifice 
in  Bozrah,  and  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  EdouL  And 
unicorns  shall  fall  down  with  them,  and  bullocks  with  bulls. 
And  their  land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood ;  and  their  land 
made  fat  with  Mness,"  v.  6,  7.  That  it  is  not  a  literal  sacri- 
fice, is  clear  from  its  being  inflicted  in  vengeance,  not  in 
order  to  propitiation ;  and  from  the  consideration  that  the  uni- 
corn was  not  among  the  animals  appointed  for  sacrifice.  That 
ills  to  be  a  literal  destruction  of  life,  is  seen  fix>m  the  drench- 
ing of  the  earth  with  blood,  and  fertilizing  it  with  carcases, 
which  could  result  only  from  a  real  slaughter ;  and  that  it  is 
to  extend  to  animals  as  well  as  men,  is  apparent  fix>m  their 
being  distinguished  from  them,  precisely  as  in  the  following 
verse,  the  land  is  distinguished  from  the  men  and  beasts  by 
whose  blood  and  carcases  it  is  enriched.  It  is  called  a 
sacrifice,  simply  because  there  is  to  be  a  great  destruction  of 
choice  animals,  like  that  which  took  place  at  the  feasts ;  not 
because  of  any  resemblance  in  the  reason  of  the  destruction 
to  the  slaughter  of  beasts  in  sacrifice.  It  is  predicted  also, 
in  Zechariah  xiv.  16,  that  at  Uie  last  great  battle,  when 
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Jehovah  is  to  appear  visibly  for  the  delivery  of  his  people 
from  the  nations  who  are  to  be  assembled  at  Jerusalem 
against  them,  the  animals  in  their  tents  are  to  perish  by  the 
same  plagues  as  the  men.  By  the  unicorn,  it  is  supposed  I7 
some  a  species  of  gazelle  is  meant ;  by  others,  a  species  of 
buf&lo.  As  the  instrument  by  which-  this  destruction  is  to 
be  wrought,  is  called  a  sword,  it  is  in  order  that  the  descrip- 
tion may  accord  with  that  imputed  nature,  that  it  is  said  to 
be  smeared  with  fat ;  with  the  blood  of  lambs'  and  goats ; 
with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  rams ;  as  in  offering  sacrifices,  the 
knife  was  smeared  with  the  fat  as  well  as  the  blood ;  the 
fat  and  the  kidneys  being  separated  flrom  the  victim,  and 
sometimes  placed  on  it  on  the  altar,  and  sometimes  burned 
by  themselves.  It  is  a  law  that  when  an  agent  or  instni- 
ment  is  metaphorized,  the  acts  or  conditions  that  are  then 
ascribed  to  it^  are  in  harmony  with  the  nature  that  ib 
imputed  to  it  by  the  figure :  as,  when  "  Judah"  is  called  **a 
lion's  whelp,"  it  is  added :  ''  he  stooped  down,  he  couched 
as  a  lion  ;  who  shall  rouse  him  up  ?" 

13,  14.  Sy neqfloches,  in  the  use  of  day  and  year,  fbr  time 
or  period :  "  For  it  is  a  day  of  vengeance  to  Jehovah,  a  year 
of  recompenses  for  the  cause  of  Zion,"  v.  8.  This  shows 
that  the  object  of  Jehovah's  interposition  is  to  be  the  deli- 
verance of  Zion  from  her  armed  enemies,  who  are  to  be 
assembled  against  her  ;  and  that  the  time  is  therefore  to  he 
that  of  Christ's  second  coming,  when  he  is  to  descend  and 
destroy  the  hosts  who  will  have  been  besieging  Jerusalem ; 
as  foretold  Isaiah  Ixvi.  15-18;  and  Zechariah  xiv.  1-16; 
where  it  is  also  foreshown  that  he  will  plead  with  them  both 
by  fire  and  by  sword,  and  that  the  slain  of  Jehovah  shall  be 
many. 

The  prophet  next  predicts  the  consequences  to  Edom, 
of  this  catastrophe.  ''  And  her  streams  shall  be  turned  to 
pitch,  and  her  dust  to  brimstone,  and  her  land  shall  become 
burning  pitch.  Day  and  night  it  shall  not  be  quenched; 
for  ever  shall  its  smoke  go  up ;  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion shall  it  lie  waste.  There  shall  be  no  one  passbg 
through  it  for  ever  and  ever,"  v.  9, 10.  This  change  is  to  be 
wrought,  doubtless,  by  a  volcanic  eruption ;  the  only  agent 
by  which  such  effects  are  produced ;  and  by  the  eruption  fay 
whieh  the  douds  with  which  the  high  legions  ot  the  air  ii« 
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to  be  filled,  are  to  be  rolled  up  as  a  scroll,  and  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  dimmed,  as  though  fading  into  extinction. 
It  confirms,  therefore,  the  construction  we  have  placed  upon 
that  part  of  the  prediction.  And  this  8ho¥rs  that  the  event  is 
yet  future,as  no  such  catastrophe  has  hitherto  befallen  Idumea. 

15.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  use  of  a  line  and  stones  as  a 
plummet.  **Then  shall  possess  it  (as  a  heritage)  the 
pelican  and  porcupine ;  the  crane  and  crow  shall  dwell  in 
it  And  he  shall  stretch  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion,  and 
the  stones  of  emptiness,"  v.  11.  Stretching  a  line  and 
atones — as  a  plummet — the  instrument  by  which  spaces,  as 
fox  buildings  or  inclosures,  were  determined,  and  walls 
separating  them  from  the  surrounding  spaces  were  erected, 
are  used  by  substitution  for  other  acts,  to  denote  that  the 
i^on  thus  desolated,  is  to  be  determined  in  its  dimensions, 
and  separated  from  the  neighboring  regions,  as  by  a  wall; 
and  the  designation  of  the  measuring  line  as  a  line  of  con- 
fusion, and  the  stones  used  as  plummets,  or  stones  of  empti- 
ness, signifies  that  it  is  to  be  thus  set  apart  and  devoted  to 
disorder  and  desolation.  / 

**As  to  the  nobles,  there  shall  be  none  whom  they 
shall  call  to  the  kingdom;  and  all  her  princes  shall  be 
nothing.  And  thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces; 
nettles  and  brambles  in  her  fortresses;  and  she  shall 
be  a  home  for  wolves;  a  court  for  ostrichea  The  wild 
creatures  of  the  desert  shall  meet  with  howling  creatures. 
And  the  shaggy  monster  shall  call  to  his  fellow ;  only  the 
night-monster  reposes  there,  and  finds  for  herself  a  resting- 
place.  There  shall  the  great  owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay, 
and  hatch,  and  gather  under  her  shadow;  and  there  shall 
the  vultures  also  be  gathered,  every  one  with  her  mate," 
y.  12-16.  These,  as  far  as  l^eir  natures  are  known,  are 
solitary,  wild,  and  odious  creatures,  that  shun  the  presence 
of  man,  and  seem  formed  to  live  in  secluded  and  desert 
regions.  What  a  picture  of  desolation  I  What  a  token  of 
the  blight  with  which  that  scene  is  for  ever  to  be  smitten  I 

16.  Apostrophe.  "  Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  Jehovah, 
and  read.  No  one  of  them  is  wanting ;  no  one  lacks  another 
(a  mate).  For  my  mouth  it  has  commanded;  and  his 
Spirit,  it  has  gathered  them,"  v.  16.  The  persons  here  ad- 
dressed, are  those  to  whom  the  prophecy  was  to  be  made 
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known ;  and  the  book  of  Jehovah  which  they  were  to  read, 
is  doubtless  the  prophecy  itself,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  were  written  at  the  time  of  the  prophecy, 
and  speak  of  the  anitnals  which  God  had  created.  The 
meaning  of  the  command,  accordingly,  is,  Examine  this 
catalogue  of  wild  and  odious  creatures.  You  will  find  they 
are  real,  not  mere  spectres,  or  fictions.  They  are  creatures 
that  pair  and  have  offspring.  For  God  spoke  Ihem  into  ex- 
istence, and  formed  them,  wild  and  unsocial  as  they  are^ 
to  live  together. 

17,  18.  Hypocatastases. — "And  he  has  cast  the  lot  for 
them,  and  his  hand  has  divided  it  to  them  by  line.  They 
shall  possess  it  for  ever ;  to  all  generations  shall  they  dwdl 
therein,"  v.  17.  Casting  the  lot  for  them,  and  dividing  that 
desolate  region  to  them  by  line,  are  used  as  substitutes  for 
appointing  it  for  their  exclusive  habitation.  God  created 
them  with  the  natures  that  fit  them  for  such  a  desert;  he 
placed  them  there ;  and  he  has,  by  a  sovereign  act^  assigned 
it  to  them  as  their  home  through  all  generations.  This  is  a 
most  emphatic  warning,  that  the  prophecy  is  to  be  literally 
interpreted,  and  is  to  have  a  literal  fulfilment.  It  is  not  to 
be  spiritualized  by  treating  these  birds  and  beasts  as  mere 
representatives  of  resembling  classes  of  human  beings.  In- 
stead, it  is  to  be  taken  in  its  natural  meaning ;  readers  are 
to  see  what  the  several  animals  are,  that  are  here  enume- 
rated ;  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  real  existences,  and 
that  they  will  actually  possess  the  land  of  Idumea,  after  it 
has  been  converted  into  a  solitude  and  waste,  by  the  vol- 
canic eruption  which  is  here  foretold. 

The  prophecy  thus  foreshows  that  there  is  a  period  ap- 
proaching in  which  God  is  to  infiict  vengeance  on  all  nations^ 
and  that  multitudes  of  them  are  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
sword  and  by  the  fires  of  his  vengeance ;  that  hostile  hosts 
are  to  be  assembled  in  Edom ;  and  that  the  country  is  to  be 
made  a  waste  by  volcanic  eruptions,  that  are  to  fill  the  air 
with  rushing  clouds,  shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
destroy  the  invading  armies,  with  the  flocks  and  herds  col- 
lected for  their  sustenance ;  and  that  their  extermination  is 
to  be  in  order  to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  their 
power;  that  Idumea  is  thereafter  to  remain  desolate  for 
ever,  and  to  be  inhabited  only  by  the  wild  beasts  and  birda^ 
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whose  nature  fits  them  to  dwell  in  the  most  desolate  and 
gloomy  regions. 

Many  commentators,  however,  reject  this  construction, 
and  assign  the  prophecy  what  the^  denominate  a  spiritual 
meaning ;  making  Edom  a  mere  representative  of  Italy ; 
Bozrah  of  Rome ;  Zion  of  the  true  church ;  and  those  who 
are  to  be  destroyed,  of  Roman  Catholics.  But  this  interpre- 
tation is,  in  the  fir3t  place,  wholly  arbitrary.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  it  in  the  text ;  and  no  reason  can  be 
given  for  it  that  will  not  be  equally  good  for  rejecting  the 
grammatical  sense  of  every  other  part  of  the  Bible,  and 
making  its  meaning  depend  wholly  on  the  fancy  of  the  ex- 
positor. Such  a  treatment  of  the  word  of  God  is  not  merely 
QDJostifiable,  it  is  one  of  the  most  reprehensible  methods 
by  which  its  truths  are  set  aside.  Next :  that  interpreta- 
tion cannot  be  carried  through.  If  Edom,  Bozrah,  Zion, 
the  nations,  are  all  representative,  and  of  spiritual  things; 
must  not  the  fiocks  and  herds  also,  the  slaughter,  the  blood, 
the  pitch  and  brimstone,  and  the  beasts  and  birds  that  are 
thereafter  to  inhabit  Edom?  But  if  ''  all  the  nations"  that 
are  to  be  assembled  and  perish  in  Edom,  are  representatives 
of  all  the  human  beings  on  whom  the  catastrophe  is  to  fall, 
who  or  what  is  it  that  the  lambs,  goats,  bullocks,  and  uni- 
oorns  denote  ?.  And  what  sort  of  a  death  is  it  that  their 
slaughter  represents  ?  If  it  is  spiritualized,  must  it  not 
signify  a  spiritual  death  ?  But  can  the  violent  death  of  a 
lamb,  or  goat,  or  a  bullock,  properly  represent  the  spiritual 
death ;  that  is,  the  apostasy  from  God  of  a  human  being  ? 
What  human  beings  are  there  to  be  at  that  period  who  can 
apostatize  from  God?  Can  those  who  have  been  renewed? 
Will  not  all  others  already  be  in  apostasy  ?  Can  pitch  and 
brimstone  be  representatives  of  the  means  by  which  men 
are  led  into  apostasy  ?  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  carry  the 
epiritualization  of  the  prophecy  through,  without  running 
into  the  most  revolting  extravagances  and  self-contra- 
dictions. It  is  only  by  limiting  the  spiritualization  to  the 
places  and  persons,  and  treating  the  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
phecy— the  slaughter,  the  blood,  the  desolation,  against 
their  own  principles,  as  literal,  that  those  commentators 
elude  these  palpable  impossibilities  and  absurdities.  Thirdly  : 
What  on  their  theory  can  the  hideous  creatures  represent 
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that  are  for  ever  to  inhabit  the  countrj  denoted  by  Edcno, 
after  it  has  been  made  a  waste  of  burning  pitch  and  brim* 
stone?  Can  they  denote  human  beings?  Is  the  spiritn- 
alized  Edom  to  be  inhabited  after  Christ's  coming  by  apos- 
tates, immeasurably  worse  than  the  present  superstitious  and 
idol- worshipping  Catholics?  Those  unseemly  birds  and 
beasts  are  to  propagate  for  ever.  Are  apostate  human  beings 
for  ever  to  inhabit  the  earth  after  the  Millennium  oommenoeSi 
or  closes,  and  propagate  an  endless  series  of  generations? 
Such  is  the  abyss  of  revolting  errors  in  which  the  spirita* 
alization  of  the  prophecy  plunges  those  who  attempt  it 
That  method  of  perverting  it  must,  therefore,  be  abandoned. 
It  must  be  taken  in  its  plain  grammatical  sense,  and  thus 
interpreted,  its  predictions  are  intelligible ;  are  worthy  of 
the  subject ;  and  are  corroborated  by  many  others,  in  which 
the  same  great  events  or  a  portion  of  them  are  foreshown; 
snch  as  Zechariah  xiv. ;  Isaiah  ii.  xxiv.,  Ixvi. ;  Matthew 
xxiv.  29:  2  Thess.  i.  7-10;  2  Peter  iii.  10. 


Art.  VL — ^Literary  and  Critical  Notices. 

1.  The  Belie p  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  concerning  Christ^s 
Mission  to  the  Underworld.  By  Frederic  Huidekoper.  Boston : 
Crosby,  Nichols  &  Ck)mpany.  New  York :  C.  8.  Francis  A  Co. 
1864. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  Christian  fathers  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  that  Hades,  the  world  to  which  the  spirits  of  men  pass  at 
death,  is  situated  in  the  depths  of  the  earth ;  that  the  saints  of  all 
ages  who  had  departed  anterior  to  Christ's  incarnation,  were  detained 
in  that  prison ;  and  that  he,  during  the  period  between  his  death  and 
resurrection,  descended  there  and  proclaimed  to  them  his  expiation; 
and  in  a  contest  with  Satan,  vanquished  him ;  and  either  then  re- 
leased, or  prepared  a  way  for  the  liberation  of  the  saints,  and  trans* 
ference  to  a  higher  .world.  It  is  the  object  of  this  volume  to  exhibk 
the  opinions  ck  the  fathers  on  this  subject.  They  are  presented  it 
extracts,  chiefly,  that  are  translated,  and  accompanied  with  such  ex* 
planations  as  the  author  deemed  needful  to  assist  the  reader  to  a  jatX 
construction  of  their  meaning.  He  says  of  the  notion  entertained  bj 
the  fathers  of  the  abode  of  the  departed : 
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^  Paradise  io  Heaven,  is,  at  the  present  day,  regarded  as  the  inter* 
mediate  abode  of  the  righteous  uatil  the  resurrectioD.  If  aoy  traoa 
of  this  view  can  be  found  in  the  second  and  third  oenturies,  it  must  be 
bj  inference,  and  that  a  very  uncertain  one,  from  the  wriUnga,  either 
of  Tertullian  or  Cyprian.  The  Gnostics,  and  such  of  the  Catholio 
Christians  as  agreed  with  them  in  sending  departed  souls  immediately 
to  heaven,  had  no  idea  of  ever  bringing  them  down  again  to 
be  united  to  their  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  party  among 
the  Catholics  who  defended  a  physical  and  general  resurrection — for 
the  two  seem  to  have  gone  together — condemned  as  a  grievous 
heresy,  the  opinion  of  the  souPs  direct  ascent  to  heaven,  which  thej 
regarded  as  overthrowing  the  resurrection.  They  seem  to  have 
thought  that  if  the  soul  once  reached  heaven  and  bliss,  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  getting  it  back  to  earth.  Tertullian  would  almost 
I4>pear  to  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  to  have  concluded  that,  if 
people  were  hereafter  to  be  raised  avt  of  the  earth,  the  only  method 
of  securing  this  desirable  end  was  by  keeping  them  under  it,  until 
the  appointed  time.*' 

Their  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  work  of 
Christ,  especially  those  of  Clemens  Alezandrinus  and  Origen,  were 
extremely  crude  and  mistaken. 

2.  The  Christ  of  History  : — An  Argument  grounded  on  the  Facts 
of  bis  Life  on  Earth.     By  John  Young,  M.A.     New  York:  R. 
.    Carter  <fe  Brothers.    1866. 

This  is  a  highly  original  and  important  exhibition  of  the  prooft 
with  which  Christ's  history  abounds,  of  his  Divine  Mission  and 
Deity.  How  are  the  peculiarities  of  his  life,  as  a  man,  his  character, 
bis  intelligence,  his  doctrines,  his  aims,  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  he 
was  divine?  He  was  bom  of  an  obscure  family;  he  had  no  ad- 
vantages of  education  ;  he  labored  as  a  carpenter  for  his  subsistence ; 
he  remained  unknown  to  the  nation  till  he  entered  on  his  ministry ; 
his  ministry  and  his  life  itself  were  short ;  and  yet  he  exhibited  per- 
fect spotlessness,  benignity,  and  wisdom;  a  perfect  oomprehention 
of  himself ;  a  perfect  knowledge  of  man,  and  a  perfect  intelligence  of 
God;  announced  himself  as  divine;  proclaimed  that  he  had  come 
into  the  world  to  redeem  it  from  sin  and  its  curse,  by  his  death ; 
foretold  his  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  revealed  his  purpose  to  oooi* 
mission  his  disciples  to  preach  salvation  through  his  blood;  to 
send  the  Spirit  to  renew  the  hearts  of  men  and  bring  them  to  receive 
him  as  their  Saviour ;  and  to  extend  the  kingdom  he  was  then  to 
establish,  until  he  should  conquer  all  hia  eneoiies,  subdue  the  wh^li 
race  to  his  sceptre,  abolish  the  oarse  m  tiljU  formS|  and  maka 
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the  world  what  it  was  originally  designed  to  he,  a  world  of  perfect 
righteoosness,  hlessedness,  and  immortal  life : — and  though  opposed , 
rejected,  and  put  to  death,  hy  the  Jewish  mlers  and  people,  he 
actaally  died  and  rose  in  the  character  he  claimed  as  Messiah,  and 
instituted  a  kingdom  that  has  subsisted  through  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years,  into  which  vast  crowds  hare  been  gathered,  and  that 
has  answered  in  all  its  features  and  fortunes  thus  far,  to  his  pre^ 
tions  respecting  its  course  down  to  near  the  time  when  he  km- 
told  he  is  again  to  come,  and  openly  assume  its  sceptre.  How  are 
these  great  fSacts  of  his  life,  which  are  wholly  peculiar  to  him,  which 
lie  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  other  human  minds,  to  which  the 
fitculties  of  other  men,  however  eminently  endowed  they  are,  or  culti- 
vated, have  been  totally  inadequate,  to  be  accounted  or,  except  by  hk 
deity  f  These  are  the  chief  topics  which  Mr.  Toung  treats ; — they 
form  one  of  the  finest  themes  that  can  engage  the  study  of  a  ChristiaD 
writer ;  and  they  are  handled  by  him  in  a  highly  original  and  happj 
manner.  Many  of  the  aspects  in  which  he  presents  the  Redeemer 
are  in  a  measure  new,  and  exhibit  the  glory  of  his  character  with 
eminent  beauty,  by  the  truth,  delicacy,  and  force  with  which  they 
are  drawn.  The  work  is  excellently  suited  to  correct  the  vague 
notions  respecting  Christ,  that  prevail  with  many  of  the  speculative, 
especially,  who  have  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  fashionable 
idealistic  and  pantheistic  metaphysics,  which  place  God  and  man  on 
much  the  same  level.  No  candid  mind  can  peruse  it  without  sedng 
Christ's  immeasurable  elevation  above  all  human  beings,  and  feeling 
that  the  perfection  of  his  intelligence,  the  majesty  of  his  truth  and 
wisdom,  and  the  sublimity  of  his  love,  are  such  as  can  belong  only 
to  an  infinite  being,  and  demonstrate  that  he  is  divine ;  that  he  is  ade- 
quate to  the  work  he  has  undertaken  ;  and  that  he  has  a  just  title 
to  the  homage  which  he  claims. 


8.  The  Parabouo  Teaching  of  Christ,  or  the  Engravings  of  the 
New  Testament  By  the  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond,  B,A.,  Oxob. 
Incumbent  of  St.  Thomas'  English  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh* 
New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1866. 

Mr.  Drummond  employs  the  word  parable  in  a  more  extensife 
sense  than  usual, — including  under  it  a  great  number  of  comparisons, 
hypocatastases,  and  aphoristic  sayings,  that  have  no  representatife 
office.  His  expositions  of  them,  however,  are  eminently  evangelicilf 
and  present  their  meaning  with  clearness  and  force.  He  has  no  £mp- 
fetched  solutions ;  and  makes  no  attempts  to  deduce  doctrines  from 
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the  text,  that  hare  their  origin  in  his  fancy.  He  dividen  the  parables 
into  four  great  classes : — 1.  Those  which  exhibit  the  character  and 
condition  of  man  while  in  alienation  from  God.  2.  Those  which 
exemplify  Christ's  character  and  work.  8.  Those  which  exhibit  the 
effect  of  his  grace  on  individuals.  4.  And  those  which  exemplify  ita 
working  in  classes  and  communities.  In  this  last  division,  he 
treats  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  the  growing  seed,  the  wheat  and 
tares,  the  great  supper,  the  wicked  husbandmen,  and  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  son,  and  finally  of  the  ten  virgins,  the  ten  talents,  and 
the  sheep  and  goats,  that  relate  to  Christ's  second  coming,  which 
Sir.  Drummond,  though  not  avowing  himself  a  Millenarian,  holds  ia 
to  precede  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  and  the  institution  of  the 
IGllennial  Kingdom.  The  expositions  are  natural,  brie^  and  pointed* 
and  present  and  enforce  the  great  lessons  which  the  passages  teach 
in  an  emphatic  manner. 


4.  Thb  Southern  Cross  and  Southern  Crown  :  or  the  Gospel  in 
New  Zealand.  By  Miss  Tucker.  New  York:  R.  Carter  and 
Brothers.     1855. 

Tbbsi  beautiful  constellations,  which  shed  their  splendors  on  that 
distant  sphere,  are  the  title  of  a  simple  and  touching  history  of  the 
introduction  and  triumph  of  Christianity  in  New  Zealand,  occupiedi 
until  within  thirty  years,  by  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  debased  of  the 
heathenish  races ;  now  transformed,  in  a  great  measure,  into  peace, 
order,  subjection  to  law,  and  the  faith  and  love  of  the  gospel.  ^  The 
annals  of  Christianity  present  few  examples  that  equal  it  in  wonder- 
fulness.  It  has  been  most  conspicuously  and  emphatically  the  work 
of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  displays  in  a  majestic  form,  his  new-creaUng 
power,  and  the  beauty  of  the  change  that  is  wrought  by  his  enlight- 
ening and  renewing  gifts.  The  same  apprehensions  of  Christ  are 
flashed  into  the  minds  of  the  renovated  there,  however  humble  their 
powers,  and  slight  their  general  knowledge,  as  here ;  and  the  same 
affections  towards  him  made  to  glow  in  their  hearts.  A  crowd 
already,  after  having  given  bright  evidences  of  their  reconciliation  to 
God,  have  passed  from  that  scene  to  the  realms  of  light :  and  there 
b  reason  to  hope  the  gospel  will  continue  to  triumph  there,  till  Christ 
comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  reduces  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
to  submission  to  his  sceptre,  and  raises  them  from  the  degradation 
and  curse  of  sin,  to  unsullied  righteousness,  and  an  undecaying  life. 

The  history — which  opens  with  a  description  of  the  island  and  its 
population, — is  written  with  simplicity  and  taste,  and  abounds  with 
recitals  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting  events. 
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5.  The  Divine  Love.  By  John  Eadie,  DD^  LUD^  Minister  m  Um 
United  Presbyterian  Congregation,  OJasgow,  and  ProfioMor  of 
Biblical  Literature  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Chmdu  Philadel- 
pbia  :  Lindsay  A  Blakiston.     1856. 

The  work  of  redemption  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  measore  of 
expediency  or  wisdom  in  the  goremment  of  Qod,  designed  to  prerent 
his  character  from  being  misunderstood,  and  to  exert  ben^oent 
influences  on  his  other  worlds,  rather  than  as  emanating  espedally 
from  his  lore.  The  Scriptures  exhibit  it  as  the  work  of  lore,  ft 
was  of  the  Father's  love  to  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begottea 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  bnt  hate 
everlasting  life.  It  was  because  of  Christ's  love  that  be  came  into 
the  world,  and  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  us ;  and  it  is  because  of  the 
Spirit's  love  that  he  descends  and  renews  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
saved,  and  prepares  them  for  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life.  These 
are  the  themes,  beautiful,  refreshing,  and  elevating,  treated^  by  Dr. 
Eadie,  in  this  volume,  with  much  copiousness  of  thought  and  warmth 
of  feeling.  The  subject  is  exhaustless,  and  is  to  be  meditated, 
revolved,  and  cherished  as  a  resident  in  the  heart,  rather  than  dis- 
missed on  a  cursory  perusal.  The  chapter  on  the  Spirit  is  particularly 
pleasing.  We  realize  more  easily  the  love  of  Christ  in  assuming  our 
nature,  and  dying  for  our  redemption  ;  and  feel  the  grandeur  ci  hit 
purpose  to  come  and  take  possession  of  the  world  which  he  bought 
with  his  blood,  bring  all  nations  to  submit  to  his  sway,  raise  his  dead 
saints  from  the  grave,  and  repealing  the  curse  in  all  ita  formi, 
contiflue  the  work  of  redemption,  and  reign  over  the  ransomed  race 
through  all  future  ages.  Yet  the  condescension  and  love  of  the 
Spirit  are  almost  equally  wonderful,  in  stooping  to  enter  and  strive 
with  the  debased  and  stubborn  hearts  of  men,  converting  them  is 
love,  and  maintaining  them  in  allegiance  through  the  trials  of  thrir 
warfare  here.  Not  a  beam  of  heavenly  light  has  ever  shone  into 
their  souls,  but  was  flashed  on  them  by  his  power.  Not  an  emotion 
of  love  has  ever  glowed  in  their  hearts,  but  it  was  kindled  by  hii 
grace.  And  an  equal  beauty  and  sublimity  invest  his  purpose  it 
length  to  exert  his  life-giving  power  on  all  the  countless  myriads  sod 
millions  who  are  to  spring  into  being  from  age  to  age,  and  maintain 
them  in  unsullied  rectitude  and  unfaltering  love,  through  tbdr  im- 
mortal existence.    What  a  grandeur  of  love  it  bespeaks  t 

No  one  can  read  the  volume  without  having  his  thoughts  quick- 
ened and  elevated,  and  his  heart  kindled  and  dilated.  No  one  osa 
meditate  its  theme  without  being  impressed  with  the  noAJesty  that 
is  reflected  on  us  by  the  love  with  which  we  are  regarded  by  God. 
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6.  Thb  Priest,  th«  Poritaw,  and  tb*  Prkachkr.  Bj  the  Rer. 
J.  C.  Ryle,  author  of  Wheat  or  Chaff,  Rich  or  Poor,  Ac.  New 
York :  R.  Carter  k  Brothers.     1855. 

Tbib  volume  contains  three  highly  diBcriminatire  and  spirited 
Lectures  addressed  to  young  men,  on  the  Lives  and  Times  of  Latimer, 
Baxter,  and  Whitfield.  They  are  written  with  earnestness,  point,  and 
caodor ;  present  a  graphic  picture  of  the  most  important  periods  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  England ;  and 
lK>Id  up  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
delivered,  three  of  the  Protestant  preachers  of  that  kingdom  roost 
distangnished  for  their  gifts,  the  fidelity  with  which  they  proclaimed 
the  gospel,  the  greatness  of  their  labors,  and  the  success  with  which 
God  crowned  their  ministry.  There  are  two  other  addresses  also,  one 
ptesehting  hints  to  young  men  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct ; 
the  other  enforcing  the  duty  of  seal  io  religion.  Jhe  superiority  to 
deoominaUonal  prejudices  by  which  the  volume  is  marked,  the 
importaot  lessons  it  teaches,  and  the  spirit  of  genuine  evangelical 
Ptotestantism  which  it  breathes,  adapt  it  excellently  to  interest  the 
young,  and  lead  them  to  elevated  views  of  the  courage,  the  self-denial, 
the  laboriousnessi)  and  the  faith,  that  characterize  the  ministers  of  the  . 
gospel  whom  God  crowns  with  eminent  success. 


7.  Thb  Christian  Lifb.    Its  Course,  its  Hindrances,  and  its  Helps. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School      Phi- 
1^  ladelphia:  Lindsay  and  Blakiston.     1856. 

Twa  volume  opens  with  a  caustic  essay  on  the  writings  of  Mr.  New- 
man and  his  Tractarian  associatea,  and  exposure  of  their  egregious 
error  in  substituting  tradition  for  the  Bible,  superstition  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  hierarchy  for  the  church.  Then  follows  a  series 
of  lectures  addressed  to  his  pupils,  in  which  many  of  the  great 
truths  of  religion  are  treated  witli  much  originality  and  force,  espe- 
dally  in  their  practical  relations.  His  aim  was  to  make  his  hearers 
acquainted  with  themselves ;  to  impress  them  with  the  necessity  of 
controlling  their  passions ;  to  unfold  to  them  the  principles  by  which 
they  should  be  governed ;  to  exemplify  the  nature  and  the  difBcultiee 
of  piety ;  and  prompt  them  to  a  virtuous,  a  religious,  and  a  useful 
life.  He  is  never  common-place  nor  prolix.  His  thoughts  are  clear 
and  fresh,  often  unfold  his  subjects  in  new  aspects,  and  lead  the  mind 
into  fields  never  before  explored,  and  glowing  with  objects  of  unex- 
pected interest  and  beauty. 
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8.  Manual  of  Saorbd  ELuttobt.  A  Guide  to  the  Uoderstandiiig 
of  the  Divine  Plan  of  Salvation,  according  to  its  Historical  Deve- 
lopment By  John  PL  Kurtz,  D.D,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  University  of  Dorpat.  Translated  from  the  Sixth  German 
edition,  by  Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  DJ).  Third  edition.  Philadel- 
phia :  Lindsay  and  Blakiston.     1856. 

This  is  a  highly  learned  and  interesting  manual  of  the  acts  of  God 
towards  our  world,  and  the  personages  who  acted  a  part,  and  the 
events  that  have  occurred  under  his  administration,  as  they  are  re- 
corded in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  author  b^ns  with  the  creaiioii 
in  Genesis,  and  following  the  narrative,  treats  of  every  transactkHi, 
every  important  person,  every  revelation,  every  legal  enactment  and 
institution,  and  every  event  of  interest,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur,  to  the  close  of  the  evangelic  history ;  and  givea  the  neces- 
sary explanations  of  their  nature  and  design.  It  is  brie^  Incid,  Scrip- 
tural on  the  great  doctrines  of  redemption,  and  though  in  its  view  of 
the  future  it  places  the  advent  of  Christ  after  the  Millennium,  and 
falls  into  some  other  errors,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  rich  repositoiy  of 
Biblical  knowledge,  and  is  excellently  suited  for  use  in  famflies, 
schools,  and  higher  seminaries,  where  such  summariea  of  sacred 
history  are  employed. 


9.  The  World's  Jdbileb,    By  Anna  Silliman.    New  York :  M.  W. 
Dodd.     1866. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  set  forth  the  Scriptural  doctrine  that 
the  earth,  instead  of  being  annihilated  at  Christ's  coming,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  purpose  of  God,  is  then  to  be  freed  from 
the  curse ;  be  made  the  scene  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  reign ;  and 
be  occupied  for  ever  by  mankind  in  the  natural  life.  The  author 
first  shows  that  there  are  no  indications  in  the  Scriptures  that  the 
earth  is  to  be  struck  from  existence  at  Christ's  advent ;  next,  that  they 
directly  teach  that  it  is  then  to  be  renewed ;  that  Christ  ia  to  descend 
and  reign  in  it ;  that  it  is  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  for  ever ;  and 
that  this  appropriation  of  it  entered  as  an  important  element  into 
the  covenant  with  Abraham  and  with  the  Israelites ;  the  promise 
to  David  of  the  perpetuity  of  his  line  and  throne ;  and  of  Uie  pio- 
p]iecies  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  and  reign  of  the  Messiah.  These 
great  points,  which  occupy  the  chief  part  of  the  volume,  are  clearly 
and  abundantly  established.  If  on  here  and  there  a  topic  views  are 
advanced  from  which  we  dissent — such  as  that  the  Abr^amic  cove- 
nant, and  the  institution  at  Sinai,  made  provision  for  the  exemption  of 
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the  Hebrews  from  death,  had  they  rendered  them  a  perfect  obedience  • 
and  that  the  New  Jerusalem  which  the  prophet  beheld  coming 
down  from  heaven,  betokens  the  descent  to  the  earth  of  a  real 
material  city, — they  do  not  affect  the  main  argnmeot  The  writer, 
though  not  discussing  them  at  large,  regards  it  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  second  advent  is  to  take  place  anterior  to  the 
Millennium ;  that  the  holy  dead  are  then  to  be  raised  and  enter  on 
their  reign  with  Christ;  and  that  the  antichristian  powers  being 
destroyed,  the  surviving  nations  are  to  be  converted,  and  the  world 
become  a  paradise  of  beauty,  righteousness,  and  bliss.  The  theme,  in 
a  measure  novel  and  highly  attractive,  is  treated  with  a  directness, 
earnestness,  and  force,  that  engage  the  interest  of  the  reader,  and  will 
secure  the  work,  we  trust,  a  large  circulation,  and  useful  influence. 


10.  Work;  or,  Plenty  to  Do,  and  How  to  Do  it.    By  Mar- 
garet Maria  Brewster.     New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.    1865. 

This  is  the  title  to  a  series  of  tasteful  and  spirited  chapters  on  the 
way  to  be  agreeably  and  usefully  employed ;  to  be  and  to  make  friends ; 
to  be  gentle,  holy,  wise,  and  happy,  and  aid  others  to  be  such  in  the 
various  spheres  of  domestic  and  sodal  life.  They  are  written  with 
ease  and  sprightliness ;  abound  with  simple  and  pointed  thoughts 
that  sparkle  with  the  light  of  truth  and  beauty ;  present  bright  pic- 
tures of  the  possibilities  of  usefulness  and  happiness  in  every  rank^and 
relation ;  and  teach  how  to  realize  them  ;  how  to  culture  the  dispo- 
sitions, and  form  the  habits  that  are  requisite  to  them ;  how  to  seixe 
occasions ;  how  to  overcome  difficulties ;  and  how  to  convert  ob- 
stacles into  aids,  and  ills  into  blessings,  and  invest  the  dark  and 
rugged  pathway  of  life  with  the  soft  radiances  of  heaven-born  love, 
joyousness,  and  hope. 


11.  Thb  Statb  of  thb  Soul  bbtwbkk  Dkath  and  trk  Rbsurrxo- 
TiOH.  By  the  Rev.  Phineas  Blakeman.  New  York:  M.  W. 
Dodd.     1855. 

The  ailibi'  treats  in  this  little  volume  of  the  intimations  that  ai« 
given  lb  the  Scriptures,  of  the  condition  of  souls,  especially  of  the 
redeemed,  in  the  period  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  and 
maintains  that  they  are  conscious  and  active ;  that  they  have  powera 
of  perception  ;  that  they  live  in  society  ;  that  they  recognise  and  com- 
municate with  each  other ;  and  that  they  make  progress  in  knowledge 
and  are  happy.    He  falls  into  the  common  error  of  representing  that 
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their  reearrection  is  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  close  of  the  Millen- 
nium. It  it  written  in  a  plain  style,  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  by  those  especially  whose  thoughts,  from  the  loss  of 
friends,  or  the  approach  of  death,  are  turned  to  the  great  scenes  that 
are  to  follow  their  departure  from  the  present  life. 


1 2.  Ths  British  Pkriodioals.    Republished  by  Leonard  Scott  &  Go. 

The  Quarterlies  for  October  and  November  present  their  usual 
variety  of  talented  and  interesting  articles.  The  Westminster  has  a 
severe  diatribe  on  Dr.  Gumming,  of  London,  in  which,  if  the  writer 
points  out  some  serious  faults  in  that  popular  preacher,  he  discloses 
in  equal  strength  a  deep  aversion  to  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel 
which  Dr.  G.  proclaims.  The  London  Quarterly  has  a  highly  inter- 
esting essay  on  the  biographical  notices  of  men  of  science,  by  Arago 
and  Brougham.  An  article  on  the  Gharities  and  the  Poor  of  London 
presents  an  appalling  picture  of  the  debasement  and  misery  of  vast 
crowds  in  that  metropolis ;  but  a  hopefnl  view  of  the  agencies  that 
are  of  late  employed  by  the  benevolent,  to  ameliorate  and  elevate 
their  condition.  The  Edinburgh,  in  a  review  of  the  late  works  on  the 
Plurality  of  Worlds,  takes  the  side  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  argues 
for  a  plurality  against  the  author  of  the  Essay,  who  denies  it  An 
eulogistic  article  on  Tennyson's  Maud — if  an  index  of  the  popular 
judgment — indicates  a  singular  decay  of  poetic  taste,  and  the  growth 
in  its  place  of  a  morbid  passion  for  the  vague,  the  unmeaning,  and 
the  unnatural.  An  article  on  Paragraph  Bibles  urges  very  strenuously, 
a  revision  of  the  common  English  version.  The  most  important 
article  in  the  North  British,  is  on  Home  Reformation  and  Ghristian 
Union  :  which  gives  a  startling  estimate  of  the  ignorance,  vice,  and 
wretchedness  that  hold  vast  multitudes  in  their  vassalage,  not  only  ia 
the  great  cities,  but  in  the  rural  districts  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland ;  while  it  indicates  also,  that  great  and  in  a  measure 
successful  efforts  are  making  by  the  various  religious  denominations, 
to  rescue  them  from  their  debasement,  and  raise  them  to  intelligence 
and  virtue. 


ERRATA. 

On  page  416,  seventh  line  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  Matt,  xoiu  8  read 
xxvit,  8. 
The  article,  Notes  on  Soriptore^  should  have  had  the  signature  P&no. 
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Art.  I. — Professor  Lewis's  Response   in  Reference 
TO  HIS  Six  Days  of  Creation. 

Our  review  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  communications  to  the  New  York  Observer^  is 
regarded,  we  doubt  not,  by  our  readers,  as  presenting  ample 
proof  not  only  of  the  groundlessness  of  his  accusations,  on 
the  points  which  we  treated  in  it,  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
objections  which  we  urged  against  his  work ;  but  that  we 
might  with  justice  have  condemned  in  much  more  emphatic 
terms,  both  his  cosmological  theory,  and  the  philological 
assumptions  and  allegations,  by  which  he  attempts  in  a 
measure  to  sustain  it.  On  every  topic  on  which  we  touched, 
the  most  decisive  evidences  appear  of  an  extraordinary 
inacquaintance  with  the  several  branches  of  knowledge 
which  his  system  affects;  of  the  contradiction  of  his 
doctrines  and  constructions  to  the  sacred  text ;  of  the  absur- 
dity of  many  of  his  favorite  notions ;  and  of  the  general 
unreliableness  of  his  statements. 

The  same  characteristics,  unfortunately,  mark  with  equal 
distinctness  that  part  of  his  communications  to  the  Observer 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.  They  are  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  is  the  next  in  order  to  that  we  last 
quoted. 
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^  When  Mr.  Lord  would  appear  to  meet  a  philological  argument,  it 
is  only  on  the  most  outside  ground.  He  never  thinks  of  that  cadical 
investigation  of  the  original  word  in  its  primitive  and  secondary  useSi 
which  is  the  only  test  of  soundness. 

'^  Here  is  one  proof,  clear  and  unanswerable,  of  his  incompetency  to 
discover  the  true  logical  point  in  a  matter  of  philology.  In  com* 
menting  on  the  expressions,  Gen.  i.  11,  12,  'Let  the  earth  brin^ 
forth,*  and  '  the  earth  brought  forth,'  there  is  in  tlw  work  an  attempt 
to  show  that  this  must  have  meant  a  natural  process.  After  aa 
investigation,  at  some  length,  as  to  what  we  mean  by  the  words 
nature  and  natural,  proof  is  offered  that  the  same  primary  idea  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  thid  place,  that  we  find  in  the 
Greek  pkusis,  the  Latin  natura,  and  our  word  birth.  The  argument 
is,  that  the  word  in  the  verse  is  a  verb  oi  generation,  so  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  employed  here 
to  express  what  must  have  been  anciently  a  generative  eoticepikm^ 
such  as  We  find  in  the  very  word  Genesis  which  is  the  Septuagint 
name  of  the  book.  Now  how  does  our  learned  critic  meet  this  f 
Thus  he  reasons :  If  the  expressions,  *  Let  the  earUi  bring  fn-th  gran/ 
and  *•  the  earth  brought  forth,'  in  Genesis  i.  11,  mean  a  natural  pro- 
cess, then  the  expression  in  the  Apocalypse, '  the  sea  and  hades  gave 
up  their  dead,'  must  mean  that  the  bodies  that  rise  from  them  are 
natural  productions.  This  is  his  argument  But  how  could  he  thus 
stultify  himself,  unless  a  determination  to  find  fault  had  had  its 
usual  effect  in  blinding  the  mind  to  the  most  obvious  differences! 
Even  judged  from  the  English  expressions  alone,  which  is  all  he 
seems  to  have  had  in  mind,  his  comparison  has  no  manner  of  force. 
Even  in  the  English  of  Genesis  i.  11,  there  is  the  generative  idea  ;  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  it  is  inseparable  from  the  term.  We  ask 
again  what  right  has  such  a  critic  as  this  to  sit  in  judgment  on  an 
argument  he  does  nojb  begin  to  understand  \  The  whole  reasoning 
turns  on  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  word.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
such  word  of  generation  in  the  passage  from  Revelation,  and  there- 
fore be  might  as  well  have  reasoned  from  any  verse  taken  at  random 
among  the  proper  names  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah." 

A  more  extraordinary  group  of  blunders  and  misrepre- 
Bentations  is  not  often  crowded,  even  by  Mr.  Lewis,  into  so 
narrow  a  space.  Quot  verba,  tot  mysteria.  There  are,  at 
least,  as  many  errors  as  there  are  sentencea 

In  the  first  place,  the  argument  to  which  he  refers,  is  not 
directed  against  his  philology,  but  his  philosophy  in  respect  to 
the  creation  of  plants  and  animals.    We  stated,  as  the  point 
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we  urged,  that  "  his  construction  of  the  passage,  instead  of 
having  any  ground  in  phihsophy^^ — that  is,  in  nature,  or  the 
laws  of  the  origin  and  life  of  plants,  '*  is  overstrained  and 
unnatural ;"  or  in  other  words,  that  it  assigns  an  office  to 
the  earth  in  their  production  which  it  does  not  and  cannot 
fill.  lie  maintains  that  the  earth  was  the  active  cause  of  the 
plants  that  were  called  into  existence  ;  or  that  it  was  in  that, 
that  the  generative  power  was  put,  through  which  it  was,  he 
holds,  that  they  sprang  into  being.  And  that,  accordingly,  we 
controverted,  by  showing  "  that  the  earth  had  no  power  of 
itself  to  shoot  up  herbs  and  trees,  when  they  as  yet  had  no* 
existence.  It  had  no  more  power  to  originate  plants  in  its 
bosom,  than  it  had  to  originate  immaterial  and  spiritual 
entities."  Mr.  Lewis  thus  wholly  misconceives  and  mia- 
represents  the  nature  and  aim  of  our  argument.  A  very 
awkward  blunder,  truly,  in  one  who  makes  such  lofty 
claims  to  intelligence  and  learning,  and  accuses  his  opponent 
of  ignorance  and  incompetence  1  We  may  justly  retort  his 
question  on  himself  "What  right  has  such  a  critic  as  this 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  an  argument  he  does  not  begin  to  un- 
derstand ?" 

In  the  next  place,  he  accordingly  misrepresents  the  purpose 
for  which  we  quoted  the  passage  from  the  Apocalypse.  Our 
object  was,  not  to  controvert  his  representation  in  respect  to 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  verbs  translated  "  bring  forth," 
and  "brought  forth,"  Genesis  i.  11,  12,  24;  but  to  show 
that  his  philosophy  of  the  effects  which  they  express,  is 
contradictory  to  nature,  and  that  the  principle  on  which  he 
proceeds  in  his  interpretation  of  them,  "  would  force  a  mean- 
ing on  a  great  number  of  passages  that  is  wholly  false  and 
contradictious ;"  and  we  alleged  the  passage  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse as  one  which  it  would  thus  pervert.  He  maintains 
that  the  earth  was  the  active  cause  of  the  production  of  the 
plants  and  animals  that  were  created  on  the  third  and  sixth 
days ;  or  that  it  was  to  a  power  in  the  earth  that  they  owed 
their  existence.  Thus  he  says  in  regard  to  the  verb  |j^S% 
translated  "  bring  forth :" 

"  The  earth,  then,  was  not  a  mere  passive  recipient,,  nor  was  produc- 
tion  by  it  a  mere  outward  unessential  mode,  having  no  other  than  an 
arbitrary  connexion  with  the  Divine  working,  or  employed  merely  pM 
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an  accompanying  sign ;  but  the  earth  exerts  a  real  causative  power^ 
and  this  becomes  an  essential  and  important  part  in  the  chain  of 
causation  which  God  saw  fit  to  originate  and  establish.  The  Divine 
power  was  exerted,  but  it  was  upon  the  nature^  and  thnm'jh  the 
nature  that  had  become  established  in  the  previous  creative  acti, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  energy  im- 
parted to  this  nature  which  it  did  not  possess  before.  The  cufnmamd 
is  to  the  EARTH,  but  the  earth  is  not  passive.  She  exerts  an  actiwe 
obedience  in  the  exercise  of  tfie  old  nature  modifit^  by  the  new  force 
which  comes  from  the  supernatural  Omnific  Word  going  forth,  as  it 
previously  did  for  the  separation  of  the  light  from  the  chao»,  and  the 
waters  from  the  waters.  .  . .  The  earth  by  any  natural  power  previously 
imparted,  or  previously  exercised,  would  never  have  produced  it ;  but 
then,  when  the  new  energy  is  imparted,  the  mode  or  law  of  prodne- 
tion  is  through  the  earth." — Pp.  196,  197. 

He  presents  the  same  representation  in  the  passage  which 
we  quoted,  and  made  the  ground  of  the  objection  in  the 
argument  to  which  be  refers.    Thus  he  says — 

"  It  is  enough  for  us  to  learn,  without  doing  any  violence  to  the 
language  of  the  account,  that  the  production  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  races  are  set  forth  as  having  been  originally  a  ^ '^i^,  or 
growth,  a  growth  out  of  the  earth,  and  by  and  through  the  earth ; 
in  other  wonls,  a  nature  with  its  laws,  stages,  successions,  and  dere* 
lopments." — P.  216.  "Along  with  the  law  and  constitution  of  it> 
there  is  the  plastic  and  formative  power,  the  ruling  or  directing 
energy.  This,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  saying,  was  put  in  the  earth 
to  grow ;  for  it  means  by  a  new  power  there  given,  the  earth  wii 
made  to  bring  it  forth  or  out,  that  is,  give  it  birth  in  outward  mate- 
rial form,  '  This  was  the  genesis  of  the  first  vegetation :  The  earth 
brings  it  /or/A."— Pp.  231,  232. 

From  the  fact  that,  in  the  command,  "  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grass,''  and  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature 
afler  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the 
earth/'  the  earth  was  addressed  as  the  source  whence  thqf 
were  to  spring, — he  thus  maintains  that  the  earth  exerted 
the  **real  causative  power"  by  which  they  were  called  into 
existence :  and  then  on  that  assumption  affirms,  that  their 
production  was  by  a  law,  **  by  stages,  successions,  and  de- 
velopments," and  therefore  by  a  growth  according  to  nature^ 
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or  the  usual  modes  of  their  production.  It  was  that  false 
and  preposterous  doctrine,  accordingly,  that  we  controverted 
in  the  passage  which  he  cites;  and  by  the  consideration, 
among  athers,  that  **such  a  method  of  interpretation  as  that 
whicli  he  there  employs,  would  force  a  meaning  on  a  great 
number  of  passages  that  is  wholly  false  and  contradictious:*' 
and  alleging — to  exemplify  its  effects, — Revelation  xx.  18: 
"And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and 
death  and  hades  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,"  we 
showed  that  if  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  said  to  have  "  brought 
forth"  the  grass  and  the  living  creatures,  proves  that  the 
earth  was  "the  real  causative  power*'  by  which  they  were 
brought  into  existence:  then  the  fact  that  the  sea,  and  death, 
and  hades,  are  said  to  have  ''^ given  up^^  the  dead  that  were  j 
in  them,  will  prove  with  equal  force,  that  the  sea,  death,  and 
hades,  exerted  "the  real  causative  power"  by  which  the 
dead  that  were  in  them  were  raised  to  life:  and  that  if  the 
one  proves  that  the  creation  of  the  herbs  and  beasts  was  by 
a  natural  process,  the  other  will  equally  prove  that  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  is  to  be  by  a  natural  process.  Tliis  is 
the  relation  in  which  we  cited  the  j)assage  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse. "Does  Prof.  Lewis."  we  asked,  "maintain  that  the 
sea,  death,  and  hades  extrted  the  power  by  which  the  dead 
were  raised  to  life?  Docs  he  hold  that  their  resurrection 
was  a  natural  process,  because  it  was  out  ofthesea^  death,  and 
hades,  that  they  were  raised  ?  Why  not,  if  his  pretext  in 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  command.  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grass,  the  herb  and  the  tree,  is  legitimate?  The  cases 
are  parallel."  And  can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  they  are 
coincident;  and  that  our  reasoning  in  regard  to  them  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  unanswerable?  The  sea,  death,  and 
hades,  are  as  much  exhibited  by  the  verb  give  up,  as  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  the  earth  is 
by  the  verb  bring  forth,  as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  existence 
of  the  plants  and  animals.  The  fact  that  the  English  verb, 
give  up  has  not  "the  generative  idea"  in  it,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  parallelism  of  the  cases,  nor  with  the  pertinence 
of  our  reasoning  respecting  them.  Yet  this  argument,  clear 
as  noonday,  Mr.  Lewis,  it  seems,  is  unable  to  comprehend  I 
He  is  so  unacquainted  with  everything  that  lies  out  of  the 
sphere  of  his  superficial  philology,  and  so  bewildered  by  an 
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appeal  to  the  laws  of  nature  against  his  false  notions,  that 
he  alleges  Aw  ignorance  and  incapacity  as  a  proof  that  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  I  "Here,"  he  says,  "is 
one  proof,  clear  and  unanswerable,  of  his  incompetency  to 
discern  the  true  logical  point  in  a  matter  oi philology. ^^  This 
is  indeed  *'  a  remarkable  hallucination,"  and  we  may  again 
put  his  own  question  to  him :  "  How  could  he  thus  stultify 
himself,  unless  a  determination  to  find  &ult  had  bad  its 
usual  effect  in  blinding  his  mind  to  the  most  obvious  differ- 
ences ?"  ''  We  ask  again,  what  right  has  such  a  critic  as 
this  to  sit  in  judgment  on  an  argument  he  does  not  begin  to 
understand  ?" 

Of  the  deceptiveness  of  his  boasted  argument  from  philo- 
logy^ of  the  transparent  fallacy  by  which  he  imposes  on 
himself  and  his  readers,  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  passages 
we  have  quoted  from  him.  By  his  own  repeated  concession 
and  assertion,  the  truth  of  his  theory  respecting  the  mode  in 
which  the  plants  and  animals  were  called  into  existence,  and 
of  his  construction  of  the  verbs  by  which  their  production  is 
expressed,  turns  on  the  question  whether  such  a  new  and 
supernatural  power  as  that  which  he  avers,  was  communicated 
to  the  earth  by  the  divine  fiat,  and  the  earth  thereby  became 
the  real  efficient  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals. He  admits  that  the  earth  possessed  no  such  power 
before  the  fiat.  He  assumes  and  asserts,  that  it  must  have 
been  and  was  then  communicated  to  it :  and  his  construction 
of  the  verbs  demands  for  its  justification  that  such  a  commu- 
nication of  supernatural  power  should  have  taken  place;  for 
otherwise,  on  his  theory,  the  earth  would  have  been  com- 
manded to  give  birth  to  effects  to  which  it  was  totally  incom- 
petent To  have  verified  his  philology,  therefore,  he  should 
have  proved  that  the  earth  was  then  imbued  with  such  a 
power.  Where,  then,  is  his  proof  of  it?  He  does  not  offer 
a  particle.  He  does  not  affect  to.  ^  He  could  not  offer  any. 
There  is  not  a  hint  in  the  text  of  any  such  communication 
of  power  to  the  earth.  He  only  gratuitously  assumes  and 
asserts  it.  He  first  assumes  that  such  a  power  must  have 
been  imparted  to  the  earth,  because  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  incompetent  to  give  existence  by  virtue  of  its  own 
energies  to  plants  and  animals ;  and  then  on  the  ground  that 
the  earth  possessed  that  power,  assumes  that  it  must  have 
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exerted  it  by  a  law,  and  given  being,  therefore,  to  the  plants 
and  animals  in  a  natural  way  by  a  growth  I  Or,  in  other 
words,  he  infers  the  communication  of  the  power  from  the 
assumed  nature  of  the  effects ;  and  then  infers  the  nature  of 
the  effects  from  the  assumed  communication  of  the  power? 
His  vaunted  philology,  thus,  instead  of  standing  on  its  own 
legs,  and  filling  the  office  which  he  assigns  it,  is  wholly  de- 
pendent for  its  validity  on  his  gratuitous  assumption  of  the 
Tery  point  which  he  affects  to  prove  by  it;  and  is  an  empty 
shadow,  which  none  but  a  superficial  mind  would  be  likely 
to  mistake  for  a  reality. 

We  have  a  glimpse,  also,  in  these  passages,  of  the  virtual 
pantheism,  or  deification  of  nature,  which  pervades  his  cos- 
mology, and  reveals  itself  at  every  stage  of  his  argument. 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  omnipotence  was  requisite  to  the 
production  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  was  the  cause  of 
their  coming  into  existence?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  that 
omnipotence  was  associated  with  omniscience ;  or,  in  other 
words,  was  exerted  by  an  infinite  intelligence  ?  K  not,  then, 
if  the  earth,  as  Mr.  Lewis  holds,  actually  possessed  and 
exerted  the  power  by  which  vegetables  and  animals  were 
brought  into  existence,  it  must  have  been  omnipotent  and 
omniscient ;  or,  inr"  other  words,  must  have  been  God,  or  a 
part  of  God.  The  ascription  to  the  earth,  therefore,  of  that 
power,  and  that  agency,  is  a  virtual  exhibition  of  the  earth 
as  divine;  as  omnipotence  and  omniscience  are  attributes 
that  belong  only  to  God.  It  implies,  also,  that  the  earth  is 
self-existbnt,  and  thence,  that  the  power  and  intelligence  by 
which  it  created  vegetables  and  animals,  are  underived  ;  as 
much  as  the  infinite  power  and  intelligence  of  God  prove 
that  he  is  self-existent,  and  that  his  attributes  are  underived? 
This  deification  of  nature  runs  through  the  whole  web  of 
Mr.  Lewis's  cosmology,  and  is  as  real  and  essential  an  ele- 
ment of  it  as  it  is  of  the  system  of  Plato,  Spinoza,  and  Swe- 
denborg. 

In  the  third  place  :  The  glowing  picture  he  gives  of  his 
argument  from  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verbs  translated 
bring  forth  and  brought  forih^  has  no  counterpart  in  what  he 
alleges  in  his  volume  in  regard  to  them.  He  does  not  offer 
the  semblance  of  anything  like  proof,  that  they  have  the 
"generative"  meaning  which    he    assigns   to  them.    He 
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merely  states  in  regard  to  the  first,  ^^0%  *^^^  ^^  means  pro* 
perly  to  germinate,  to  bud,  or  to  sprout,  as  in  Joel  ii.  22, 
**  For  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  do  spring^  But  it  no 
more  means  to  sprout  or  bud,  than  it  means  simply  to  spring, 
or  shoot  up.  It  is  defined  by  Buxtorf  by  herbascoy  to  grow 
green^  to  bring  forth  herbs :  and  by  Gesenius,  as  translated  by 
Dr.  Gibbs,  to  wax  green,  to  flourish :  to  bring  fortli :  and  as 
rendered  by  Dr.  Robinson,  to  sprout,  to  spring  up;  hence  td 
he  green,  Joel  ii.  22  :  and  Hiphil,  to  cause  to  sprout,  to  bring 
forth  herbage.  Its  proper  sense  is  therefore  fully  expressed 
by  our  verbs  to  shoot  up,  to  bring  forth,  and  it  is  used  with 
perfect  appropriateness  to  signify  simply  that  the  herbs  and 
trees  were  to  spring  into  existence,  or  shoot  up  from  the 
earth,  by  the  omnipotent  fiat  of  God,  in  contradistinction 
from  coming  into  being  in  a  natural  way,  by  the  germina* 
tion  of  seeds,  or  budding  and  sprouting  of  roots  or  twigs. 
And  that  is  plainly  the  only  sense  that  can  be  ascribed  to  it 
in  the  flat ;  since  the  germination  and  budding  of  herbs  and 
trees  could  not  have  taken  place  literally  in  the  Usual  way, 
inasmuch  as  tliere  were  no  seeds,  germs,  roots,  or  vegetable 
organisms  of  any  kind  in  existence  that  could  bud  and 
germinate  in  the  way  of  nature.  Sprouting,  putting  forth 
germs,  and  budding,  are  processes  of  existing  vegetable 
organisms,  not  of  immaterial  principles  or  spiritual  entities. 
That  verb  therefore  yields  no  support  to  his  theory. 

Nor  does  jj^^j*i.  Instead,  its  primitive  meaning  is  to  go  oul^ 
or  go  forth.  It  is  defined  by  Buxtorf  by  exivit^  prodiit, 
processit,  decessit ;  and  its  first  sense  as  given  by  Gesenius 
is,  to  go  out,  to  go  forth.  It  is  in  its  primary  signification, 
therefore,  a  mere  verb  of  motion  from  or  forth  of  a  place  or 
thing ;  and  involves  no  indication  whatever  of  the  mode  of 
the  motion  or  the  thing  moved.  It  is  applied  accordingly  to  all 
sorts  of  objects  that  go,  or  are  caused  to  go  out  or  forth ;  and 
among  others  to  plants  that  are  caused  to  spring  out  of  the 
earth ;  and  to  living  beings  that  are  born.  But  it  has  no  more 
the  "  generative  idea"  in  it,  or  naturally  carries  a  sense  of  ge- 
neration, than  ou  rverbs,  to  go,  to  carry,  to  bear,  to  bring,  ot 
any  other  mere  verbs  of  motion,  out  or  forth  of  a  place  or  thing. 
Professor  Lewis's  statement,  therefore,  that  it  is  "a  verb  of 
generation,"  "and  that  therefore  it  was  employed  here  to 
express  what  must  have  been  anciently  a  generative  conoep* 
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tion,"  is  not  only  without  authority,  but  is  a  gross  misrepre- 
eentnti(tn. 

His  philological  argument  from  these  words,  to  which  he 
attaches  so  much  importance,  is  thus  a  mere  sham;  and 
instead  of  indicating  an  accurate  and  profound  knowledge 
of  the  language,  shows^that  he  is  superficial,  blundering,  and 
nnreliable  in  the  extreme. 

That  this  is  no  harsh  or  mistaken  judgment,  is  seen  from 
the  false  and  absurd  results  to  which  the  principle  on  which 
he  here  proceeds  would  lead  in  the  construction  of  other 
passages.  Thus,  if,  as  he  claims,  the  fact  that  a  verb  in  its 
primary  sense  is  a  verb  of  germination^  or  originally  signifies 
to  sprout,  to  bud,  or  to  put  forth  germs,  as  a  vegetable  or- 
ganism, is  a  proof  that  wherever  it  is  employed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  it  expresses  "  what  must  have  been  anciently  a 
germinative  conception  ;"— that^is,  that  the  process  which  it 
denotes,  is  a  real  process  of  germination,  sprouting,  or  bud- 
ding as  a  vegetable ; — then  the  verb  pjJaSi  which  literally 
means  ia  sprout,  to  spring  up,  as  plants,  according  to  Gesenius; 
according  to  Buxtorf,  puUulare,  germinare,  efflorescere,  reflores^ 
cere,  m«st,  wherever  it  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  carry 
with  it  the  sense  of  germinating,  and  indicate  that  the  pro- 
cess which  it  denotes  is  a  real  budding,  putting  forth  germs, 
or  sprouting;  and  consequently,  in  the  expression  in  which 
it  is  used  (Psalm  Ixxxv.  11),  **  TnUh  shall  spring  out  of  the 
earth;  and  righteousness  shall  look  down  from  heaven,"  it 
denotes  that  truth  is  literally  **to  sprout  out  of  the  earth," 
put  forth  germs,  and  bud,  as  a  vegetable  organism]  And 
moreover,  if,  as  he  maintains,  the  earth  is  not  passive,  but 
^*  ex^ts  a  real  causative  power"  in  the  production  of  what- 
ever sprouts,  germinates,  and  grows  from  it  as  a  vegetable, 
ftnd  is  absolutely  its  efficient  cause ;  then  the  earth  is  to  be 
the  real  efficient  power  by  which  truth  is  to  be  made  to 
sprout  and  germinate  from  it  I  It  must  have  the  same  mean- 
ing also  (Isaiah  xlv.  8),  "  Drop,  ye  heavens,  from  above,  and 
let  the  skies  pour  down  righteousness ;  let  the  earth  open, 
and  let  them  bring  forth  salvation,  and  let  righteousness 
^ring  up  together.  I  the  Lord  have  created  it ;"  and  signifies 
that  righteousness  is  literally  to  sprout  out  of  the  earthy  and 
hud,  as  a  vegetable  1  It  must  carry  the  same  sense  also  in 
other  passages,  as  Isaiah  xliv.  8|  4,  where  it  is  applied  to  off- 
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spring :  "I  will  pour  my  Spirit  on  thy  seed,  an^  my  blessing 
on  thine  offspring  \  and  they  shall  germinate  in  the  midsi  of 
ike  grass,  like  w^lowa  by  the  water^courses  f"  and  Isaiah 
xlii.  9,  and  xliit.  19,  where  it  is  applied  to  things :  ^  Behold 
the  former  things  are  come  to  pass }  and  new  things  do  I 
declare :  Before  they  sprout  (or  germinate)  I  tell  you  of 
them.^  '*  Behold  I  will  do  a  new  thing  ^  now  it  shall  sprout 
(or  germinate);  shall  ye  not  know  it?^  These  things  and 
events,  no  matter  what  their  natures  are,  must^  according  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  come  into  existence  by  a  literal  process  of  q^rout' 
ii^  or  germination  I  Otherwise  the  verb  does  not  carry  the 
sprouting  and  germinating  *^  idea, '^  which  it  was  its 
original  office  to  express  I  What  an  admirable  exemplifica- 
tion of  Professor  Lewis's  philological  perspicacity  I  Whafr 
fine  work  with  the  Scriptures  would  the  principle  make^ 
which  he  here  puts  forth  with  such  a  pretentious  air,  and 
persuades  himself  no  one  of  the  least  acquaintance  with 
language  would  venture  to  question  [ 

Perhaps^  however,  he  will  say,  that  the  verb  in  these  in^ 
stancesis  applied  to  persons,  moral  qualities,  acts,  or  tUngs,  thai 
firom  their  nature  cannot  literally  sprout  and  bud  f  and  that  that^ 
fEu^t  shows  that  it  cannotbeiised  in  its  primary  meaning,  but  is 
employed  in  a  secondary  or  6guriktive  sense.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  so;  and  that  disproves  the  assumption  on  which  he 
founds  his  philological  argument  ;•  for  it  is  no  more  contrary 
to  nature  and  a  physical  impossibility,  that  truth  and  rights 
eousness  should  literally  sprout  out  of  the  ground,  and  ger^ 
minate,  bud,  and  blossom,^  than  it  is  that  Professor  Lewis's 
immaterial  and  spiritual  entities  should,  as  he  maintains, 
sprout  out  of  the  earth,  germinate,  bud,  and  grow  to  matu- 
rity. To  expect  him,  however,  to  see  and  feel  this  truth, 
would  be  quite  to  forget  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind,  and 
the  narrow  circle  of  ideas  within  which  he moves. 

In  like  manner,  if,  as  he  maintains,  the  verb  ^^  is  a  verb 
of  generation,  and  always,  no  matter  what  the  subject  is  to 
which  it  is  applied,  denotes  a  generative  process  or  birUv 
then  it  must  have  that  signification.  Genesis  viiL  16-19: 
**'  Oo  forth  of  the  ark,  thou  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and 
thy  sons'  wives  with  thee.  Bring  forth  with  thee  every 
living  thing  that  is  with  thee,  of  all  flesh,  of  fowl,  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepetk  upon  tb» 
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earth ;  that  they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  be 
fruitful  and  multiply  upon  the  earth.  And  Noah  wentforth^ 
and  bis  sous,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him ; 
and  every  beast,  and  every  creeping  thing,  and  every  fowl, 
whatsoever  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  after  their  kinds,  went 
forth  out  of  the  ark."  The  verb  here  translated  go  fortf^ 
bring  forth,  and  went  forth,  is  the  same  that  in  Genesis  i.  12 
is  rendered  brought  forth,  and  denotes,  therefore,  according 
to  Mr,  Lewis's  philology,  a  real  generation  and  birth  of  that 
to  which  it  is  applied.  In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  it 
was  a  command  to  Noah  and  his  wife,  and  their  sons,  and 
their  sons'  wives,  to  go  out  of  the  ark  by  a  literal  generation 
and  birth,  according  to  the  special  law  of  their  nature ;  for  be 
holds  that  the  processes  which  the  verbs  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive. Genesis  i.  11, 12,  denote,  were  natural  processes,  and  took 
place  by  virtue  of  the  powers  that  were  imparted  to  nature  I 
In  the  second,  it  was  a  command  to  Noah  to  cause  every 
living  thing  that  was  with  him,  of  all  flesh,  of  fowl,  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing,  to  go  out  of  the  ark  by 
a  literal  generation  and  birth,  according  to  the  peculiar  law 
of  their  respective  natures!  And  in  the  third  and  fourth 
instances,  it  declares  that  Noah  and  his  sons,  his  wife  and 
their  wives,  and  every  beast,  fowl,  and  creeping  thing  that 
was  with  him,  actually  went  out  of  the  ark  by  such  a  natural 
generation  and  birth  process  I  What  a  debarkation  1  How 
aingular  that  the  painters  who  have  endeavored  to  depict 
the  scene,  have  missed  this  "generative  conception!"  But 
the  grdat  light  of  philology  to  which  it  was  reserved  to 
bring  it  forth,  unfortunately  did  not  rise  on  the  world 
in  season  to  yield  them  the  aid  of  this  brilliant  disco- 
very 1 

The  same  meaning  must,  according  to  Professor  L.,  attach 
to  the  verb  Exodus  iii.  10,  11,  in  which  it  was  indicated  to 
Moses  that  he  was  to  bring  forth  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt : 
"C5ome  now,  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh, 
that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people,  the  children  oi 
Israel,  out  of  Egypt.  And  Moses  said  unto  God :  Who  am 
I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  bring 
forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt?  And  he  said: 
Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee;  and  this  shall  be  a  token 
«nto  thee,  that  I  have  sent  thee ;  When  thou  hast  brought 
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forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  ye  shall  serve  God  upon  this 
mountain."  This,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Lewis's  phi- 
lology, indicates  that  Moses  was  to  bring  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt  by  a  literal  generative  and  birth  process,  conform- 
ably to  the  law  of  their  nature.  In  like  manner,  the  paa- 
■age,  Isaiah  xxxiii.  11:  "Ye  shall  conceive  chaff,  ye  shall 
bring  forth  stubble,"  whatever  chaff  and  stubble  may  mean, 
denotes  that  the  Hebrews  to  whom  the  prediction  was  ad- 
dressed, were  literally  to  conceive  and  bring  them  forth  in 
the  identical  way  in  which  human  beings  conceive  and  bring 
forth  offspring.  And  so  the  statement,  James  i.  15 :  "  When 
lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin,  and  sin  when  it  is 
finished,  bringeth  forth  death,"  indicates  that  lust  is  really 
conceived  by  a  natural  generative  process,  and  that  sin  is 
literally  born  of  it ;  and  that  death  is  literally  bom  of  sin  in 
precisely  the  same  way  that  human  beings  are  generated, 
conceived,  and  bom  of  their  parents  1  And  so  with  scores 
and  hundreds  of  other  passages.  Can  a  more  decisive  proof 
be  asked  of  the  utter  error  and  absurdity  of  the  principle 
on  which  he  founds  his  philological  argument,  for  his  cos- 
mological  theory  ?  Can  more  humiliating  evidence  be  ima- 
gined of  his  extreme  misapprehension  of  the  laws  of 
language,  and  incompetence  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken? 
Had  his  theory  been  put  forth  by  some  Mormon  prophet^ 
or  some  modern  clairvoyant  or  spiritualist,  like  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  with  what  scorn  would  it  have  been  received 
by  every  scholar  in  the  land;  with  what  jeers  and  shouts  of 
derision  would  it  have  been  denounced  by  the  Yeligious 
Newspapers  and  Quarterlies  that  have  in  a  measure  given  it 
their  sanction ! 

Tn  the  fourth  place :  He  exhibits  equal  ignorance  of  the 
physiology  of  plants,  in  his  notion  that  the  earth,  instead  of 
being  passive  in  respect  to  their  growth,  or  simply  yielding 
the  elements  they  imbibe,  without  any  active  co-operation,  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  their  germination  and  growth :  or  in 
his  own  language,  "  exerts  a  real  causative  power,  and  a 
power  that  is  an  essential  and  important  part  in  the  chain  of 
causation  which  God  saw  fit  to  originate  and  establish,"  p. 
196.  This  theory  is  the  direct  converse  of  fact  The  eardi 
is  absolutely  passive  in  respect  to  the  plants  that  grow  bom 
it.     It  simply  yields  the  water  which  they  absorb  from  it^ 
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and  the  mineral  elements  which  that  water  holds  in  solution.* 
Not  a  panicle  of  soil,  or  solid  organized  matter,  is  drawn 

*  **The  sap  rises  in  a  tree  because  the  sun  shines:  it  is  the  light  of  that 
oentral  orb  which  produces  even  these  moTements  in  plants.  Indirectly,  it  if 
trae,  chemical  affinities  or  electrical  agencies  are  brought  into  operation ; 
but  the  prime  mover  of  the  machine  is  tl^  light,  which  produces  a  mucila- 
ginous body,  which  is  different  in  composition  in  different  plants^  and  which 
oonstitutes  their  proper  juices. 

"  The  cause  of  the  movement  of  sap  in  flowering  plants — ^both  of  the  rise 
of  the  crude  sap,  and  of  the  descent  of  the  elaborated  sap  downwards-— is  the 
light  of  the  sun,  which  effects  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

"  From  the  roots  to  the  top  of  the  plant,  large  quantities  of  fluid  are  con- 
■tantly  passing,  and  large  quantities  are  thrown  off  from  the  leaves  by  evapo- 
ration. All  this  water  is  obtained  entirely  from  the  soil,  and  all  the  earbo- 
aaeeous  matter  wliich  constitutes  the  solid  part  is  derived  from  the  atmo- 
^here.  .... 

"  There  are  two  points  of  this  circulation  which  require  oonsideration : — 
die  spongiole  and  the  lea£  The  spongioles  are  the  young  succulent 
extremities  of  the  roots,**  which  imbibe  moisture  from  the  ground  like  a 
iponge. 

"  The  liquid  of  which  the  ascending  sap  is  constituted  is  derived  from  the 
ground  by  the  action  of  the  spongioles^  and  consists  of  water  holding  in 
solution  the  different  saline  bodies  which  are  necessary  to  the  plant,  along 
with  carbonic  acid.  This  compound  fluid  passes  upward  by  the  woody 
fibre  and  ducts  of  th«  alburnum,  making  its  way  to  the  lea^  on  the  upper 
•orface  of  which,  in  common  cases,  a  change  in  its  chemical eonttUution  occur» 
through  the  influence  of  the  tunlight.  It  obtains  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon^ 
and,  from  being  a  thin  watery  solution,  becomes  much  concentrated,  and 
gains  the  under  face  of  the  lea£  This  elaborated  sap,  or  lateZf  returns  now 
to  the  bark,  and  descends  through  its  cellular  tissue  and  inter-cellular 
•paces,  finding  its  way  to  all  parts  of  the  plant  .  .  . 

"  What  is  the  reason  that  the  light  of  the  sun  controls  the  rapidity  of  im- 
bibition— the  speed  with  which  the  ascending  current  comes  f  Because  it  con- 
trols the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  reduced,  and,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  elaborated  sap  that  is  formed.  Why  is  it  that  the  flow  from  the 
roots  diminishes  when  changes  are  befalling  the  leaves,  and  why  does  it  stop 
in  winter  f  Because  the  mucilaginous  solution  which  is  made  by  the  lights 
diminishes  in  quantity,  or  ceases  to  be  formed  altogether.  How  is  it  that, 
when  parts  arc  rapidly  developing,  the  latex  moves  fastest,  and  the  aacend- 
lag  sap  comes  with  most  force  f  Because  the  oonsuhiption  and  consequent 
formation  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  are  then  at  a  maximuuL 

**  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  two  sources  of  force  in  a  flowering  plant,  the 
apongiole  and  the  leaf,  derive  their  power  from  ordinary  physical  princi- 
plea.  .  .  .  The  same  law  which  determines  the  action  of  the  spongiole,  deter- 
mines also  the  action  of  the  lea£  The  same  law  is  concerned  in  throwing 
the  sap  upward  into  the  stem,  and  forcing  it  down  again  from  the  leat  And 
the  ray»  of  the  tun^  which,  by  forming  that  mucilaginous  body,  give  rise  to 
these  concurrent  and  harmonious  actions,  equally  set  in  operation  the  tisene 
of  the  leaf  which  is  freely  exposed  to  their  influences ;  and  the  absorbing 
mechanism  of  the  spongiole^  which  it  buried,  perhapi,  many  feet  deep  in  the 
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by  them  from  it.  A  large  share,  indeed,  of  the  carbon  of 
which  their  solid  matter  chiefly  consists,  is  not  derived  firom 
the  earth,  but  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  forces  bj 
which  they  imbibe  that  which  they  derive  from  the  earth, 
do  not  lie  in  the  earth,  but  in  themselves.  The  water,  with 
the  mineral  elements  it  holds  in  solution,  and  the  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  they  imbibe  from  the  air, 
are  not  forced  into  them  by  a  power  that  is  without,  but  are 
absorbed  by  them  by  forces  that  are  within.  The  earth  is 
no  more  the  causative  power  by  which  the  water  they  absorb 
is  made  to  enter  them,  than  it  is  the  causative  power  that 
water  enters  a  pump,  when  the  valve-box  is  drawn  np, 
instead  of  its  being  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
into  the  space  that  would  otherwise  be  vacant  The  water 
that  enters  them  is  no  more  injected  into  them  by  a  foroe 
that  is  without,  than  the  oxygen  that  is  absorbed  by  the 
blood  from  the  air  that  enters  the  lungs,  is  injected  into  it 
by  an  external  force. 

Such  is  the  issue  of  this  attempt  to  vindicate  himself,  and 
overwhelm  us !  Was  ever  a  sadder  spectacle  exhibited  by 
an  airy  dogmatist  ?  The  loftiest  pretensions  to  learning  ;  the 
most  towering  self-confidence;  the  most  insolent  impnta* 
tions  of  ignorance  and  incompetence  to  us  ; — with  the  most 
ignominious  proofs  on  avery  hand,  that  he  really  knows 
nothing  accurately  on  any  of  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats. 

He  next  refers  to  our  remarks  on  his  notion  that  the 
language  of  the  sacred  history  is  merely  ^*  phenomenal,"  and 
on  the  use  he  makes  of  it  in  his  chapter  on  the  work  of  the 
second  day.  We  objected  first  to  the  doctrine  he  there 
advances,  that  the  verbs  and  nouns  of  the  text  are  mere 
names  of  appearances,  in  contradistinction  from  the  things 
themselves,  of  which  those  appearances  are  eflfects,  while  the 
things  meant  are  of  a  wholly  different  and  unknown  nature; 
that  it  contradicts  the .  postulate  on  which  he  professes 
chiefly  to  found  his  view  of  the  teachings  of  the  narrative; 
that  the  things  denoted  by  the  language,  are  those  which 
the  terms  taken  in  their  primitive  sense  signify.     If,  as  he 


ground/' — Draper  on  the  Forces  which  produce  the  Organiiaiiom  of  PUrnlU^ 
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holds  and  urges  at  ev6iy  stage  of  his  argament,  the  terms 
are  to  be  taken  in  their  primitive  signifieation, — and  i"^  as 
he  alleges,  those  terms,  after  all,  denote  nothing  but  pheno- 
mena,— that  is,  as  he  defines  them — appearances,  in  distSne- 
tion  from  the  things  that  are  causes  of  those  appearanees,  or 
the  grounds  of  the  manifestations  that  are  made  by  them  to 
otur  senses ;  is  it  not  clear  that  they  cannot  be  the  names  of 
ik  wholly  d^erent  set  of  things  lying  back  of  those  appear- 
ances, and  of  a  nature  that  is  altogether  unknown?  If  the 
office  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  is  limited  to  appearances,  and 
those  appearances  are  altogether  distinct  and  different  from 
another  set  of  things,  which,  he  avers,  lie  back  of  them, 
what  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  nouns  and  verbs  are 
excluded  from  the  office  of  denoting  those  unperceived  and 
imperceivable  things  that  stand  behind  the  appearances? 
We  next  objected  to  the  doctrine  be  there  advances,  that  the 
names  of  the  narrative,  and  the  appearances  of  which  he 
holds  they  are  names,  are  repsesentatives  of  invisible  and 
tneffiible  things,  that  lie  back  of  them,  and  that  that  is  their 
|>eculiar  and  sole  office — that  it  strips  both  the  words  and 
the  appearances  of  all  intelligible  signifleatioo,  and  leaves 
the  narrative  an  unmeaning  blank.  For  if  the  words  and 
the  appearances  of  which  he  holds  they  are  the  names,  hav^ 
only  a  representative  function,  and  that  which  they  represent 
18  whcdly  unknown  and  undiscov-erable,  what  x»n  be  more 
oertain  than  that  no  information  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
history  inspecting  the  realities  to  which  it  rrfers  ?  Professor 
Lewis,  however^  avers  that  we  wholly  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  him.    Let  us  see  whether  it  is  so. 

He  refers  in  his  chapter  on  the  command :  *'Let  there  be 
a  firmament  between  the  waters  *  and  let  it  divide  the  wa- 
ters,^ to  the  objection  sometimes  made  to  it,  that  the  word 
translated  firmament,  literally  denotes  a  solid  arch  or  floor 
(betwixt  the  waters  of  the  clouds  above,  and  those  of  the 
ocean  below.    He  says : — 

^  We  anticipate  the  aQzious  inquiry  that  has  pveased,  aad  is  yet 
fireMiog  oo  many  minds,  bewildered  by  falic  biblical  viewa,  and  the 
Ailte  claims  of  modern  scienee.  How  it  this  to  stand  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge!  Here,  they  would  say,  they  hare  moat 
palpably  juesented  the  old  enroneons  conception  of  a  material  sky  or 
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£o1id  firmament,  with  a  reservoir  of  water  above,  sepaiated  from  tbd 
waters  below."— Pp.  102-1 03. 

And  tbia  objection  he  admits  to  be  yalid.    He  says  :^- 

*^  We  do  Dot  hesitate  to  admit  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  strictlj 
phenomenal  nature  of  the  language  employed  in  this  account  of  the 
work  of  the  second  period,  or  the  Mcientific  error,  be  it  more  or  ieu,, 
contained  in  it,  ....  The  Hebrew  word  primarily  denotes 
something  expanded  or  htaien  oiii  like  a  metallio  plate.  Such  is  t£t 
literal  sense  of  the  root  from  which  it  comes,  and  such,  too,  is  tht 
suggested  sense  of  the  Greek  (fTepiufui,  and  the  Latin  firmamentum. 
They  denote  solidity."— P.  117. 

Now  horr  does  hq, attempt  to  evade  this  objection?  By 
asserting  that  the  name  stands  for  a  mere  appearance^  not  for 
the  thing  created,  which  caused  that  appearance.  He  says  :— 

'^  The  amount  of  it  is,  that  the  langna§e  presents  appearances,  smi 
not  the  interior  truths  or  facts,  whatever  they  may  be.  Certaia 
facts  in  the  process  and  order  of  creation  are  to  be  narrated,  and  theat 
facts  are  named  in  the  only  way  they  could  be  named  from  the  phe- 
nomena outwardly  present :  and  these  phenomena  again  are  named  ii 
the  use  of  the  articulate  language,  whether  direct  or  metaphoricAl^ 
which  custom,  or  accident^  or  knowledge,  or  imagination,  or  any 
other  cause,  had  attached  to  them." — P.  103.  .  .  .  "They  de- 
note solidity,  but  this  belongs  only  to  the  phenomenal  conception." — 
P.  117« 

Bat  hosv  does  this  exempt  the  language  from  the  objec- 
tion ?  If  rakia,  rendered  firmament,  literally  denotes  a  solid 
arch  or  expanse  above,  and  it  is  used  in  that  literal  sense,  is 
it  not  clear  that  unless  the  appearance  of  which  Mr.  Lew 
avers  it  is  the  name  is  in  fact  such  a  solid  expanse,  the  ob- 
jection remains  unimpaired?  If  that  which  is  named  raki% 
is  not  itself  a  solid  expanse,  and  yet  that  term  literally 
denotes  such  an  expanse,  and  is  applied  to  it  in  that  sense^ 
what  can  be  plainer  than  that  it  ascribes  to  it  a  nature  that 
does  not  belong  to  it ;.  which  is  precisely  what  the  objector* 
urge  against  the  text  ?  If,  then^  Mr.  Lewis  evades  the  olv 
jection  by  claiming  that  rakia  is  the  mere  name  of  an  appeaE- 
ance^  not  of  the  fact  or  object  which  wiis  the  ground  of  thai 
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'appearance,  it  plainly  is  by  assuming  or  implying,  that  it 
•was  not  used  in  its  iiteral^  but  either  in  a  secondary  sense 
'which  is  free  from  the  notion  of  solidity,  or  by  a  metaphor 
indicating  simply  that  that  which  was  named  raita,  resembled 
in  some  relation — that  is,  in  appearance — a  solid  expanse. 
But  on  either  of  those  assumptions  he  abandons  the  primary 
-signification  which  he  professes  to  adhere  to,  and  makes  the 
!ground  cf  his  interpretation  of  the  history. 

He  now,  hoWever,  declares,  that  the  doctrine  he  advanced 
is  not  that  which  we  ascribe  to  him,  but  simply,  that  though 
the  name  rakia  was  drawn  from  the  appearance,  it  was  not 
nsed  by  Moses  as  the  name  of  the  mere  appearance,  but  as 
the  name  of  that  which  God  created — that  is,  the  «tmo* 
«phere, — which  was  the  cause  of  Ae  appearance  whenoe 
the  name  w*s  derived.     He  says^: — 

''But  the  Hebrew  word  does  not  mean  atmosphere — ^bat^xpanae^ 
It  conveys,  in  appearance  at  leasts  the  t>kl  image  of  a  solid  firman 
msnL  The  werd,  we  said,  represented  the  appearafoce,  or  phenome- 
tton-^represeated  whatever  was  the  unseen  physical  reality  that  fro- 
.  ^Qced  this  appearance,  and  thus  might  be  said  to  appear  ia  iU  This 
(physical  reality  was  the  thing  made.  Atmosphere  may  be  one  inch 
nearer  to  it  than  firmament;  and  so  our  science,  which  has  groped 
jl8  way  thus  far  into  the  interior,  nwiy  call  it  by  this  name.  But  call 
it  what  we  will,  it  represented  the  woi^  done,  and  the  physical  state 
,^ftneraUd  or  created^  or  which  came  out,  or  was  bom  in  the  second 
period.  It  was  that  which  Moses  oalled  rakict^  because  it  looked  so 
to  him,  «Bd  we  call  it  atmosphere^  gi^ng  the  name,  not  as  he  did, 
ftom  the  outside  or  ultimate  appearance,  but  from  supposed  scientific 
motions,  correct  or  incorrect,  with  which  we  associate  it  Moees 
mamed  it  diflferently  ;  and  thou^t  it  differently ;  but  that  ^hieh  he 
named  and  ihouijhty  is  the  same  unseen  reality  which  we  name  and 
think,  and  which  all  men,  scientific  and  unscientific,  will  continue  to 
I  and  think,  however  differently^  to  the  end  of  the  world." 


But  how^  if  this  is  so,  does  it  exempt  the  passage  from  the 
olgection  he  was  Attempting  to  ^vadeV  K  raJda  in  its  pii* 
mary  meaning  denotes  a  solid  expanse,  and  it  is  used  in  the 
{Mueage  in  that  primitive  sense,  does  it  not  ascribe  a  nature 
4o  that  of  which  it  is  used  as  the  name,  that  does  not  belong 
4o  it|  as  much  if  it  is  employed  as  the  name  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  is  not  a  solid  expanse^  as  it  does  if  it  is  used 
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as  llitar  name  of  tlie  mere  appearance  of  the  aimospliere  t  Im 
not  that  appearaace  as  devoid  of  soIicUtj  as  the  air  is  wku^ 
eauses  it  Z  Nothing,  sorelj,  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
ke  does  not  escape  khe  otgection  by  arerriDg  that  rakia  andt 
Ae  other  names  of  the  narrative  arer  drawn  from  tbe  s^peaP' 
anee  of  the  things  ereated,-  unless  it  be  on  the  ground  that 
tiioogli-used  because  of  those  appearances,. they  are  not  em^ 
ployed  as  descriptive  or  expressive  of  the  real  aatttre  of  tbe 
^ings  which  they  are  used  to  denote ;  and  that  is  oft  thr 
ground  that  they  are  not  employed  in  theif  primaiiyr  but  i» 
aseeondary,  or  else  'vdl  a^ metaphorical  sense. 

And  so  also  io  regard  to  the  whole  series- of  nouss  andl 
f  erbs  employed  in  the  sacred  narrative  as  the  Barnes  of  the 
divine  acts,  and  the  effects*  produeed  by  them.  I^  as  he  maiiir 
tains,  they  are  taken  from  appearances;'  and  are^in  thew 
primitive  signification,  merely  descriptive  or  expressive  of 
appearances ;-  while  the  realities-  themselves  of  which  they 
are  used  as*  the  names,  are*  of  a  wholly  dissimilar  natuie^f 
then  It  is  clear  that  instead  of  indicating  by  thei?  primitive 
meaning,  the  nature  of  those  realities,  they  totally  misreprcF- 
sent  them ;  and  tb  take  their  primitive  sense;  as  the  sense 
ill  which  they  are  used  in  the  text,  in  completely  to  miss 
their  real  meaning,  and  misinterpret  the  history. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  then,  than  that  we  were  right  in  o^ 
jectinr  that  his  two  theories,  that  the  lianguage  of  the  sacred 
history  is  altogether  phenomenar,  or  descrfptiveand  expressive 
of  appearances  in  contradistinction  from  facts  and  realities; 
and  that  nevertheless  its  primitive  and  literal'  sense,  as 
descriptive  of  those  facts  or  realities,,  is  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  in  the  texty  and  which  is  to  be  adliered  to  ia  the 
interpretation,  are  in  direct  eontravention  of  eaeh-  other; 
and  that  whenever  he  reours  to  the  one  <»  tbe  other  t» 
sustain  bi&  construetiou;  he  is  battling  with  himself,  and 
employed  in  overturning  his  own  system.  If  all  that  he 
means  by  what  he  represents  as  the  '*  key-note,  or  suggestive 
thought  that  pervades  the  whole  argument^"  that  the  lal^ 
guage  of  the  narrative  is  '^phenomenaV,"  is  simply  that  it  m 
taken  from  phenomena  of  appearanees,  and  is  deseriptivt 
merely  of  them,  net  of  the  creative  acts  or  created  thingi 
which  it  is  used  to  denote ;  then  he  plainly  abandons  ani 
ee&tradicte  his  doctrine  that  it  is  actually  used  ae  Uterallf 
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descriptive  of  the  nature  of  those  creative  acts,  and  the 
thing.s  called  into  existence  bj  them  ;  and  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  employed  in  its  primitive  sense,  in  order  to  reach 
its  true  meaning;  and  the  whole  of  his  theory,  accordingly, 
founded  on  that  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms, — that 
the  work  of  creation  was  a  mere  shaping  of  the  things  made 
out  of  pre-existent  materials,  and  that  that  shaping  took 
place  by  a  natural  generation,  or  germination  and  growt  , 
18  relinquished  and  smitten  to  the  ground. 

Is  the  view,  however,  which  he  now  gives  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  terms  of  the  narrative  are  used,  in  accordance 
with  the  representations  of  his  book?  Were  we  mistaken, 
In  regarding  him  as  teaching  in  his  "keynote,"  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  narrative  is  "  phenomenal,"  as  clearly  and  consist* 
ently  as  he  teaches  anything ;  first,  that  its  terms  are  the  names 
ot appearances  merely,  in  contradistinction  from  and  exclusive 
of  the  realities  that  caused  those  appearances.  And  next,  that 
these  apf>earances  are  representatives  of  those  realities  which, 
he  maintains,  are  themselves  wholly  imperceptible,  and  lie 
out  of  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  ?  We  think  not :  let  na 
try  the  question.     He  says : — 

^  The  key-note,  or  the  suggestive  thought  that  pervades  the  whole 
argument,  comes  from  the  distinotion  which  is  helieved  to  exist  be- 
tween the  language  of  Paul,  Hehrews  xi.  3,  and  that  of  the  Mosaie 
aocount  in  Genesis — the  one  referring  to  the  esfiential^  the  other  to 
the  phennmetial^ — the  one  addressed  to  the  faith,  apprehending  dr- 
fectly,  without  sense  and  without  induction,  the  invisible  divine  pow- 
ers^ 0x  the  unseen  forces  from  whieh  are  made  the  things  that  an 
seen;  the  other  addrei>sed  to  the  sense,  or  rather  to  the  faith  through 
the  sense,  and  making  use  of  the  things  that  are  seen  as  the  naro«e 
or  representatives  of  the  primal  invitible  entities  that  are  not  only 
far  removed  from  the  senses,  hut  away  hack  of  science  itself  and  its 
most  interior  discoveries*" — Pp.  7,  8. 

Here  he  represents  that  the  key-note  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds, is,  the  distinction  which  he  holds  exists — not  between 
appearances  and  the  material  things  which  cause  those  ap- 
pearances, and  are  the  real  objects  of  perception — but  between 
those  appearances  merely  and  "  the  invisible  divine  powers^ 
or  the  unseen  forces^  from  whieh  the  things  that  are  seen  are 
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made.''  The  material  things  that  cause  perception,  and  are 
its  real  objects,  are  left  wholly  out  of  the  account.  And  lie 
maintains  that  the  language  of  Genesis  refers  only  to  appear^ 
ances ;  while  he  holds  that  those  appearances  are  used  as 
representatives  of  the  primal  in  visible  entities,  "that  are  not 
seen,  but  lie  back  of  the  senses  and  of  science  itself  in  its 
most  interior  discoveries."  No  broader  distinction  between 
the  two  could  be  stated,  nor  a  more  absolute  limitation  of 
the  names  to  the  office  of  designating  appearances,  in  contra* 
distinction  from  realities.     Again  he  says : — 

^  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Deity  designed  to  reveal  to  a  honuui 
mind,  and  through  that  human  mind  to  other  human  minds,  that  on 
a  certain  occasion  there  was  a  preternatural  lengthening  of  the  day. 
The  pketiomenon,  or  appearance^  connected  with  the  physical  agenoj 
or  supernatural  act  (whichever  it  was),  and  representative  of  snoh 
act  or  agency y  is  that  of  the  sun's  standing  immovable  in  the  firma- 
ment. This  is  that  appearance  to  the  senses,  in  which  the  act  or 
agency  terminates,  and  aside  from  which  the  one  to  whom  it  is 
revealed  cannot  conceive  it.  It  stands  for  the  fact,  and  is  in  this 
sense  to  him,  the  language  of  the  fact,  just  as  the  articulate  descrip- 
tive itords  represent,  or  are  to  other  minds,  the  language  of  the  phS" 
nomenon  itself.  .  .  .  Any  new  language  would  still  be  pheno- 
menal, and  any  new  phenomenal  conception  or  conceptions,  would 
still  have  more  or  less  of  that  disagreement  between  them  and  the 
remote  physical  or  divine  agency  represented,  which  it  could  be 
shown  exists,  and  must  ever  exist,  even  in  our  most  scientific  dialeot" 
—Pp.  22,  23. 

Here  the  appearance  or  phenomenon  is  distinguish^  in 
the  clearest  manner  from  that  which  causes  it,  and  is  exhi- 
bited as  representative  of  that  cause  ;  while  the  oflBce  of  lan- 
guage is  limited  to  the  mere  denomination  of  the  phenoms' 
non,  or  appearance,  in  contradistinction  from  the  remote 
physical  divine  agency  which  he  holds  the  appearance  re- 
presents.    Again  he  says : — 

**  What  is  mainly  had  in  view  is,  the  phenomenal  language  of 
Scripture,  and  here  our  formulas  have  their  strictest  applicatkNL 
Letters,  or  elements  of  speech,  represent  words  or  articulate  sonndii 
— articulate  sounds  represent  a  sensible  conception^  or  mind's  imagis  ; 
— this  sensible  conception  represents  a  fact  or  facta,  either  nesTi  or 
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remote,  or  ultimate,  standing  behind  it.  The  ultimate  fact  is  in 
itself  ineffable^  because  inconceivable  under  any  forms  of  sense.  The 
Tarious  conceptional  representatives  of  it  may  be  more  or  less  simple, 
or  more  or  less  scientific,  but  falling  short  of  that  unutterable  reality 
which  no  language  can  by  any  other  means  express." — Pp.  24,  25. 

He  thus  teaches  not  only  that  the  special  and  sole  office  of 
articulate  sounds — that  is,  language,  is  to  represent  sensible 
conceptions,  or  the  mind's  images,  that  is,  appearances ;  and 
that  these  conceptions  have  the  office  of  representing  the 
facts  that  stand  behind  them;  but  he  asserts  that  those 
fiwts  are  in  themselves  ** ineffable"  and  "unutterable;"  that 
is,  cannot  possibly  be  designated  by  names,  because  they 
**  cannot  be  conceived  under  any  of  the  forms  of  sense."  And 
this  is  "  the  key-note,  or  suggestive  thought,  that  pervades 
his  whole  argument"  It  is  what  he  himself  presents  in  his 
Introduction  as  one  of  the  ^^ Leading  Ideas ^^  of  his  work; 
and  we  might  quote  scores  and  scores  of  other  passages  in 
which  it  is  repeated. 

We  were  right,  therefore,  in  representing  on  the  one  hand, 
that  he  teaches  in  his  "key-note"  that  the  names  of  the 
sacred  narrative  are  names  of  mere  appearances,  in  distinction 
from  the  things  that  were  created,  which  caused  those  ap- 
pearances ;  and  on  the  other,  in  objecting  that  in  that  theory 
he  abandons  and  controverts  his  other  theory  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  narrative  is  used  in  its  primordial  meaning,  and 
is  in  that  sense  descriptive  of  the  acts  exerted  by  God,  and 
of  the  material  things  called  into  existence  by  those  acts — 
notftf  the  appearances  that  were  consequent  on  the  existence' 
and  agency  of  the  material  things  which  he  created.  As  the 
things  that  were  created,  such  as  the  earth,  the  waters,  light, 
the  air,  the  sun,  the  moon,  vegetables,  animals,  and  man, 
differed  wholly  in  their  nature  from  the  appearances,  that  is, 
the  images  they  produced  in  the  eye  of  a  spectator;  it  is 
certain  that  if  the  language  was  literally  descriptive  of  those 
appearances,  it  cannot  also  have  been  literally  descriptive, 
as  he  maintains  in  his  theory  respecting  its  meaning,  of 
the  wholly  dissimilar  material  organisms  and  masses  of  mat- 
ter which  were  the  causes  of  those  appearances,  and  the  real 
objects  that  men  perceive.  We  were  as  clearly  right,  also, 
in  objecting  that  this  doctrine,  that  the  language  of  the  his- 
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torj  denotes  nothing  but  mere  appearances  which  lie  wholly 
in  our  senses,  and  that  these  appearances  are  mere  represen- 
tativesof  invisible  divine  powers,  and  ineffable  and  unknown 
realities,  implies  that  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
things  which  God  created.  For  the  mere  ap|>earancca^ 
which  Prof.  Lewis  avers  the  language  of  the  history  alone 
denotes,  were  not  the  things  that  were  created,  but  were  the 
effects  produced  by  those  things  in  the  eyes  of  human  spec- 
tators — and  did  not  exist,  therefore,  till  after  Adam  was 
created.  Nor  were  "  the  invisible  divine  powers,"  or  "  pri- 
mal invisible  entities,"  or  any  "  ineffable  fact,"  or  "unutter^ 
jable  reality,"  of  which  he  holds  these  appearances  arc  repre- 
sentatives, the  things  that  were  created ;  or,  if  they  were,  by 
lus  concession  the  history  gives  us  no  information  res[)ectiDg 
them.  If  they  are  invisible  and  ineffable,  they  not  only  are 
not  revealed  to  us  in  the  sacred  narrative,  but  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  noticeable,  accordingly, 
that  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  in  which  he  statea  his 
distinction  between  the  phenomenal  and  the  real,  not  a  hint 
is  uttered  respecting  any  material  things  as  created  by  the 
Almighty,  and  exhibited  by  the  history  as  the  special  effects 
of  his  creative  fiats ;  but  the  only  things  to  which  he  exhi* 
bits  the  text  as  referring,  are  the  appearances  on  ihe  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  "the  invisible  divine  powers,  or 
unseen  forces,"  and  "  primal  invisible  entities,"  by  which  be 
holds  those  appearances  were  produced.  All,  therefore,  that 
the  narrative  gives  us,  according  to  this  theory,  is  phenome* 
nal.  We  have  not  a  shred  of  a  material  universe.  This, 
however,  he  repels  as  an  unpardonable  misrepresentation  of 
his  book.     lie  says : — 

'*  In  just  such  blunders  as  tliis*' — that  is,  ascribing  to  liiin  tlie 
doctrine  which  he  denominates  the  key-note  that  pervades  his  whole 
argument — "  Mr.  Lord  grounds  the  charge,  repeated  in  oiher  parts 
of  the  review,  that  the  author  of  tlie  book  represents  God  as  ostf 
making  phenomena.  In  another  place  he  makes  just  the  oontmy 
charge.  He  represents  the  writer  as  holding  only  to  a  creatios  sf 
primal  powers,  and  here  finds  Platouii^m  again,  and  pantheifiiBi  WtA 
Swedenborgianism  even,  and  over  and  above  all  this,  something  iA. 
more  horrid,  which  he  characterizes  by  the  name  of  Busbnell 
One  of  the  views  he  thus  charges  would  make  the  world  a  men 
aide  show ;  the  other  a  pantheistic  emanation.     Both  chaq 
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false,  and  «ou1d  never  have  oome  from  a  man  ^ho  understood  the 
Argument  h»  was  assailkig.  The  representation  he  "would  give  of  the 
*4octriae  of  the  book  ie  most  abenrd  beth^ways.  )fiow  co«!d  God 
fodbe,  or  Akom  -could  any  man  -eonoeive  of  '6od*s  making  causes 
^thout  effects,  or  appearances  without  thai  w^ioh  appean^*' 

It  io,  doubtless,  very  absurd  to  maintaui  or  iuiiply  tbat.no 
enateriol  heaven  and  earth,  nor  any  material  organisma, 
Jnrere  called  into  beiqg  by  the  Almighty ;  that  nothing  but 
mere  phenomena  resulted  from  Us  creative  aetfii:  but  its  ab-  ^ 
eurdity  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  implied  by  Mr.  Lewis 
in  a  portion  of  .his  speculations.  It  is  the-distinctive  meta- 
j)hysical  doctrine  of  Kant,  Coleridge,  Schelling,  Hegel,  .and 
many  other  writers.  They  openly  deny  or  disown  the  ex- 
^tence  of  an  external  nutterial  universe,  and  maintain  that 
rail  the  phenomena  are  caused  by  the  senses  themselves,  or 
dtnind,  instead  of  being  the  effects  or  consequences  of  things 
.without,  tliat  in  some  respect  correspond  to  them.  And  that 
is  the  theory  also  advanced  by  Dr.  Hickok,  in  his  Rational 
Psychology^  which  Mr.  Xewis  has  publicly  sanctioned  and  com- 
jmendedj  as  jyresenting  a  just  view  of  the  origin  and  stature  g/* 
<mr  perceptions.  It  is  rather  too  late,  therefore,  Jbrhim  to 
disclaim  the  doctrine,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  absurd  for 
^im  or  any  one  else  to  maintain.  But  he  confutes  himself 
in  this  very  iittempt  at  his  vindication ;  for  he  admits  the 
clistinction  between  ^'appearances^'  and  "that  which  ap- 
pears f'  that  is,  the  material  things  which  cause  the  appear- 
ances in  the  senses;  and  between  the  "eflFects,^  or  pheno- 
mena, which  the  things  that  were  created  occasion,  and 
those  material  things  which  are  the  "causes'"  of  those 
^'eCFects.'"  As,  therefore,  he  maintains  that  "appearances" 
•are  the  only  things  that  are  denoted  .by  the 'language  of  the 
isacred  narrative,  he  in  effect  represents  that  phenomena 
•were  the  only  things  that  resulted  from  the  creative  acts  of 
the  Almighty.  In  the  sentences  that  follow,  he  not  only 
repeats  this  distinction,  but  reasserts  his  theory  respecting 
<the  nature  of  the  languag-e  of  the  sacred  text,  and  fittempts 
lo  verify  ifby  a 'bold  misrepresentation  of  a  passage  from  the 
JNew  Testament,    fle  says : — 

'^The  r^al  .stateiz3en^  howi^vei^  is  one  that . j>er«:ade£  the  whoLi 
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book.  It  is  tbe  odo  derived  from  tbe  ApoBtte,  that '  the  thisgB  wbicb 
are  seen*^  represent-^ \\iQ  things  that  do  not  appear/  and  Urns  tb*- 
former  are  not  odIj  made  from  the  latter,  bttt  furnish  tbe  outwarcl 
appearances  by  which  alone  they  can  be  conceived^  and  the-  outward 
language  by  which  alone  tbey  ean  be  named."' 

Here  he  recognises  the  distmction  between  "  appearanoes,"* 
and  the  things  which  cause  or  "furnish'*  them  ;  and  shows- 
thereby,  that  according  to  his  **  key-note, "^ that  the  names  or 
the  sacred  history  denote  nothing  but  appearances,  nothing 
but  appearances  or  phenomena  are  represented  by  the  narra- 
tive as  resulting  from  the  creative  acts  of  the  Almighty.  But 
he  falls  into  a  very  extraordinary  error,,  in  exhibiting  the^ 
apostle  as  teaching  that  "  the  things  that  are  seen"  represent 
^  the  things  that  do  not  appear."  The  apostle  utters  no  such 
proposition,  nor  anything  that  approaches  it ;  neither  the 
word  "  represent,"  nor  any  that  i&  in  any  measure  equivalent 
to  it  occura  in  the  passage ;  nor  is  there  any  statement  or 
implication  in  it,  that  "the  things  that  are  seen,^"  were- 
"made"^  out  of  "  the  things  that  do  not  appear."'  What  he 
says  is  that,  "  By  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were- 
made  by  the  word  of  God  ;  so  that  7iot  out  of  things  that 
appear,  were  the  things  that  are  seen  made."'  Here  is 
nothing  said  of  a  representation  of  invisible  things,,  by  the- 
things  that  are  seen.  There  is  nothing  said  of  a  making  of 
the  things  that  are  seen,  out  of  things  that  are  invisible, 
^ut  the  apostle's  averment  is,  first,,  that  "  the  worlds  were 
made  by  the  word  of  God ;"  and  next  that  it  waa  "  not  oul  of 
things  that  appear"— that  is  from  preexisting  matter,  that 
"the  things  that  are  seen  were  made;"  which  is  in  direct 
contravention,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Professor  Lowis'^s  theory 
that  the  creation  of  the  six  days  was  a  mere  shaping  of 
things  out  of  preexisting  matter,  and  was  the  work  of  imma- 
terial spiritual  entities,  instead  of  the  word  of  God ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  of  his  theory,,  that  tl>e  eflfccts  that  are  de- 
noted by  the  language  of  the  text,  and  resulted  from  the 
creative  acts  of  God^  were  mere  appearances  y  for  the  things- 
that  are  seen,  are  not  mere  appearances^,  that  exist  only  in: 
the  senses,  but  are  the  material  things  created  during  the  six. 
days,  which  are  the  causes  of  those  appearances,  and  are  the* 
reiil  objects  that  are  perceived.    Insteadot vindicating. him.- 
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self,  therefore,  by  these  assertions  and  denials,  he  has  verified 
the  objections  we  urged  against  him,  and  given  fresh  proofs 
of  the  irremediable  errors  and  contradictions  of  his  system. 
He  is  equally  wide  of  the  truth  also  in  denying  that  he 
implies  in  some  of  the  representations  of  his  volume,  that  he 
"  holds  only  to  a  creation  of  primal  powers."  For  he  holds 
in  the  most  specific  manner,  that  "  the  whole  creation  that 
is  meant  to  be  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible,  commences  with  a 
precxistent  nature ;"  that  that  creation  consisted  merely  of 
a  shaping  and  fashioning  of  things  out  of  that  preexistent 
matter  ;  that  that  fashioning  and  organization  was  the  work 
exclusively  of  "  primal  powers,"  and,  finally,  that  God  created 
those  *'  primal  powers."    Thus  he  says : — 

"  The  outward  or  phenomenal  entities" — that  is,  the  masses  and 
M'ganisms  fashioned  out  of  the  preexistent  matter — *'  were  generated 
•r  born  from  the  invisible  immaterial  vital  powers,  principles,  laws, 
spermatic  words  or  ideas,  call  them  what  we  will,  which  are  them" 
$elvc8  the  first  and  immediate  creations  of  the  Divine  Word,  going 
forth  before  any  new  agency  of  natur6,  whether  the  universal  or  any 
particular  nature." — P.  224. 

What  he  means  by  creations  by  the  Divine  Word  we  will 
not  now  attempt  to  decide.  Nery  probably  it  is  only  what 
Swedenborg  means  by  it,  who  holds  that  those  "immaterial 
vital  powers/'  or  "psychical  entities,"  are  mere  emanations 
from  the  Deity ;  for  Mr.  Lewis  calls  those  "primal  powers, '^ 
** invisible  divine  powers;"  or  what  Dr.  Bushnell  means 
when  he  says  that —  ^ 

"There  is  in  God  a  capacity  of  self-expression — a  ^nerafive  potser 
of  form,  a  creative  imagination,  in  which  or  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
•an  produce  himself  outwardly,  or  represent  himself  in  the  finite  :"  that 
in  order  to  reveal  himself,  he  must  assume  finite  forms  ;  "  the  One  must 
appear  iu  the  manifold;  the  Absolute  in  the  conditioned ;  Spirit  inform; 
the  motionless  in  motion  ;  the  Infinite  in  the  finite.  He  must  dis- 
tribute Ilimsdf ;  He  must  let  forth  his  nature  in  sounds,  colors, 
forms,  works,  definite  objects,  and  signs."  *'  He  must  be  to  ns  as  if 
Jehovah  ....  were  dividing  off  himself  into  innumerable  ar/irffi« 
that  shall  dramatiaie  his  immensity,"  and  that  "thus  the  Go<l  reveal- 
ed, in  distinction  from  the  God  Absolute,  will  have  parts,  forms, 
eolors,  utterances,  motions^  ocim'dVf,  ansijn^d  Himr — God  in  Christy 
jp.  139,  140,  145. 
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Many  tilings  which  Mr.  Lewis  says,  aeem  indeed  inom- 
flistent  with  this  notion ;  but  they  are  no  more  inoonsiatent 
with  it,  than  inany  of  Swedenborg's  and  Bushneli's  exprei- 
aionsand  representations  arc.  But  whatever  it  be  that  be 
means  by  denominating  his  "invisible  divine  powers^" 
''immediate  creations  of  the  Divine  Word,"  these  passages 
and  many  others  of  the  same  import,  show  that  he  is  justly 
obnoxious  to  the  cliarge  of  holding  '^  only  to  a  creation  of 
primal  powers;*^  for  that  is  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  his 
cosmology,  its  animating  soul,  without  which  all  its  parts 
would  iusUmtly  collapse.  If  this  doctrine,  as  he  now  avers, 
''makes  tl>e  world"  "a  pantheistic  emanation,"  it  is  he  that 
is  res|X)nMb1e  for  it,  not  we. 

Such  is  the  issue  of  this  attempt  to  vindicate  himself. 
What  a  ti.^sue  of  errors  I  lie  blunders  first  in  his  notion 
that  the  terms  of  the  sticred  narrative  must  be  used  in  their 
primitive  senses,  and  thence  that  rakia  must  carry  with  it 
the  conception  of  a  solid  expanse,  and  that  his  philological 
chemistry  is  requisite  to  expel  that  fancy  from  tlic  text.  No 
notion  could  be  more  gratuitous  and  mistaken.  It  is  appa- 
rent from  the  description  that  is  given  of  that  which  iscalled 
rakia^  that  it  was  not  a  solid,  but  a  fluid,  and  was  the  atmo- 
sphere*, as  it  was  \\\  the  rakia,  expanse,  that  the  clouds  floated 
and  the  birds  flew:  for  it  divided  the  waters  that  were  above^ 
from  tiiosc  that  were  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  :  but  there 
are  no  waters  above  but  the  vapors  that  exist  in  the  form  of 
clouds,  or  else  are  so  diffused  and  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere, 
as  to  be  invisible :  and  it  was  ^*  in  the  open  rakia^  expanse  of 
heaven,"  that  is,  in  that  part  of  the  expanse  that  was  not 
occupied  by  clouds,  that  the  fowls  were  to  fly.  How  could 
the  Hebrews,  with  these  definitions  of  the  rakia,  imagine 
that  it  was  a  solid  arch  or  floor?  The  supposition  that  they 
attached  any  such  notion  to  it,  is  absurd  and  contradictious 
in  the  utmost  degree. 

The  expedient  by  which  he  attempts  to  escape  the  diffi* 
culty  ill  which  his  false  notion,  that  the  language  of  the  nar^ 
rative  is  used  in  its  primordial  sense,  involves  him ;  that 
the  language  is  merely  phenomenal,  or  denotes  appearances 
solely,  in  contradistinction  from  the  material  things  whieh 
cause  those  appearances,  is  equally  mistaken  and  absurd. 
The  word«,  earth,  waters,  seas,  light,  expanse,  herbs,  tree^ 
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sun,  moon,  living  thing,  fowl,  creeping-things,  beast,  man, 
are  the  names  not  of  mere  appearances,  that  is  mere  images 
or  effects  produced  in  the  senses,  but  of  the  material  visible 
realities  without,  which  produce  those  appearances,  or 
images  in  the  eye.  All  our  consciousness,  all  language,  all 
the  agencies  of  life  proceed  on  this  as  an  indisputable  and 
self-evident  fact.  When  a  person  buys  a  house,  it  is  not  an 
appearance  merely  that  he  purchases,  or  the  terms  of  the 
bargain  indicate,  and  that  is  conveyed  to  him  in  his  deed ; 
but  it  is  the  house  itself — a  literal  material  structure,  which 
wears,  or  produces  in  him  that  appearance.  When  a  person 
makes  a  sale  and  delivery  of  lands,  merchandise,  utensils, 
or  other  kinds  of  property,  they  are  not  mere  reflections, 
outlines,  colors,  appearances,  or  images  in  the  eye,  which  the 
language  of  the  transaction  denotes,  and  which  he  delivers; 
but  real  substantive  existences  that  wear  those  appearances, 
or  produce  those  images.  Were  the  young  men  whom  Mr. 
Lewis  instructs  to  affirm  that  his  name  does  not  stand  for  a 
real  substantive  existence,  a  human  being,  a  body  and  soul 
having  consciousness,  the  power  of  thought,  of  motion,  and 
of  speech,  but  is  the  name  of  a  mere  appearance,  or  super- 
ficies  of  dark  colors,  bounded  by  a  winding  line ;  he  would 
regard  it  not  only  as  the  greatest  contradiction  to  fact,  but 
as  equivalent  to  an  affirmation  that  he  himself  is  not  a  man, 
but  a  mere  appearance,  a  shadow  in  the  eye.  But  it  would 
not  be  a  greater  misrepresentation  and  caricature  of  the  truth 
than  his  doctrine  is,  that  the  language  of  Genesis,  and  of 
mankind  generally,  is  merely  phenomenal,  or  its  names  the 
names  of  mere  appearances.  On  this  theory  no  title  to  pro- 
perty, no  compact,  no  charter,  no  law  human  or  divine,  no 
political  constitution,  no  written  instrument  of  any  species 
that  defines  the  relations  and  rights  of  men,  and  guarantees 
their  possessions,  their  persons,  or  their  liberties,  would  have 
the  slightest  significance.  Society  itself,  indeed,  could  not 
subsist  for  an  hour  were  language  used,  as  he  alleges,  to  de- 
signate mere  appearances,  instead  of  realities:  the  mere 
shadows  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  substantive  existences 
that  cast  those  shadows. 

He  is  equally  in  error  in  his  theory  that  the  appearances 
produced  by  objects  are  representative  of  invisible  entities, 
or  ineffable  facts  that,  stand  behind  them.     Written  and 
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printed  letters  are  representative  of  articulate  sounds  and 
words,  and  articulate  words  are  representative  of  thooglits ; 
but  it  is  artificially,  or  by  contrivance  and  convention,  not 
naturally.  But  the  appearances,  that  is,  the  images  pro- 
duced in  the  eye  by  material  objects,  mountains,  hills,  plains, 
trees,  buildings,  implements,  animals,  human  beings,  are  not 
representative  of  invisible,  ineffable  things.  No  greater 
contradiction  to  consciousness  and  the  convictions  on  which 
we  proceed  in  all  our  thoughts  and  agency  can  be  conceived. 
Those  appearances  are  the  media  by  which  we  perceive  the 
various  objects  which  bear  those  names.  The  mountains, 
the  vales,  the  trees,  the  works  of  art,  the  human  beings,  are 
directly  perceived  by  us  through  the  colors  and  figures  by 
which  they  are  painted  on  the  retina,  not  those  colors  and 
outlines  merely.  The  structures  in  which  we  live,lhe  scene 
that  spreads  around  us,  the  fellow-beings  with  whom  we 
associate,  are  objects  of  positive  and  familiar  knowledge,  not 
unseen  and  ineffable  powers  that  lie  back  of  mere  appear- 
ances, or  groups  of  lines  and  colors. 

He  passes  from  this  theme  to  our  objecting  to^his  treat- 
ment of  Ilebrevvs  xi.  8,  that  it  is  "  an  alteration  of  the  text," 
not  an  "  interpretation  "  of  it.     lie  says : — 

•  **TIie  author  is' charged  with  altering  ihe  text  of  Hebrews  xi.  8. 
How  disingi^nuoiis  this  is,  any  reader  may  see  who  turns  to  that  part 
of  the  book  in  which  this  important  passage  is  examined  at  some 
length. 

"Mr.  Lord  makes  no  diflerence  between  the  charge  of  altering  a 
text,whicli,  besides  being  profane,  would  be  a  very  foolish  proceeding, 
and  that  of  adopting  a  various  reading.  This  may  have  been  done 
on  insufficient  grounds ;  but  was  it  blindness  or  design  which  kept 
back  the  reason  given,  with  the  clear  concurrence  of  the  oldest 
versions,  the  Vulgate  and  the  Syriac,  as  aUo  the  agreement  in  the 
same  view  of  the  best  modern  scholar?,  who  support  their  opinion  by 
independent  evidence,  without  any  reference  to  the  bearing  of  the 
passage  on  the  subject  to  which  we  liave  applied  it.  .  .  Mr.  Lord 
should  not  be  so  shut  up  to  the  narrow  field  of  the  7%eological  and 
Literary  Journal^  as  to  forget  that  he  lives  in  a  scholarly  age,  and 
that  the  eyes  of  scholars  are  upon  him,  if  they  choose  to  take  notice 
of  him  at  all." 

''How  disingenuous,"  how  utterly  treacherous  this  is,  if 
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Mr.  Lewis  has  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  reader  will 
soon  see.     The  passage  to  which  the  question  relates  is  the 

following: — tU  ^^  A*»J  ««  ptttvofiiftn  rm  fiXtwo^ix  ytyofheit^  which 

is  literally :  "  so  that  not  out  of  things  that  appear,  were  the 
things  that  are  seen  made;*' and  is  an  express  aflSrmation, 
therefore,  that  the  things  that  are  seen  were  not  made  out  of 
matter  that  previously  existed  ;  and  is  a  direct  negative,  ac- 
cordingly,  to  Mr.  Lewis's  theory,  that  they  were  made  out  of 
pre-existent  matter,  and  by  a  natural  generation  and  growth. 
The  change  which  he  made,  was  the  removal  of  the  nega- 
tive  particle  W,  not^  from  before  ix,  out  of,  and  placing  it 
after  that  preposition,  so  that  it  should  govern  ^cciffcifmf^ 
instead  of  yiyi»i»««,  and  make  the  passage  read :  *'  So  that 
out  of  things  that  do  720^  appear^  the  things  that  are  seen 
were  made ;"  and  thereby  give  a  color  to  his  theory,  that  the 
material  things  that  are  seen,  were  made  out  of  iJiings  pre* 
existing^  that  are  not  seen  :  that  is,  "out  of  the  invisible,  im- 
material entities,"  or  "divine  powers,"  from  which  he  holds 
they  were  made.  The  rendering,  accordingly,  he  gives  is: 
"  So  that  the  things  that  are  seen  were  made  from  things 
that  are  unseen^^"*  meaning  by  things  unseen,  real,  though 
invisible,  because  immaterial  existences. 

Now  in  the  first  place,  the  change  which  he  thus  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  is  literally  v/hat  we  denomi- 
nated it,  an  alteration  of  the  text,  and  for  the  most  unjusti- 
4able  purpose, — to  make  it  express  a  meaning  the  direct 
converse  of  that  which  the  language,  in  its  original  order, 
conveys.  The  pretext,  that  instead  of  an  alteration  it  was 
only  the  adoption  of  **a  various  reading^^'  is  truly  an  extra- 
ordinary one.  There  is  no  such  various  ♦reading.  Not  a 
single  Greek  manuscript  of  the  epistle  presents  the  col- 
location of  the  words  which  Mr.  Lewis  substitutes  for  that 
of  the  received  text,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Scholz, 
Lachman,  Hahn,  Thcile,  Tischendorf,  knew  of  no  such 
manuscript;  nor  any  other  editor  or  interpreter.  Instead, 
Ita  codices  omnes — all  the  manuscripts,  Wolfius  declares, 
give  the  reading  of  the  received  text,  i.«  r\  fut  ix  f  «i»i^i»i»f. 
To  allege  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  translations  as  "  various 
readings"  of  Greek  manuscripts,  is  a  very  unfortunate  blun- 
der for  one  who  talks  so  airily  of  this  "scholarly  age."  The 
change,  then,  is  an  alteration,  and  an  arbitrary  one;  and — as 
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it  has  been  advocated  by  certain  interpreters — ^is  so  pro- 
nounced by  many  of  the  ablest  critics.  Thus  Kuinoel  says, 
**Beza,  Schmidt,  Storr,  Schulze,  Bobm,  Winer,  most  justly 
maintain  that  this  transposition  is  arbitrary^  and  that  the 
particle  not<  should  be  joined  to  the  verb  madey 

Mr.  Lewis's  intimation,  that  the  best  modern  scholars  agree 
with  his  view  of  the  text,  is  unauthorized  and  deceptive. 
The  reader  would  naturally  regard  it  as  indicating  that  they 
founded  their  advocacy  of  a  transposition  of  m#  on  a  vari- 
ous reading  of  Greek  manuscripts.  But  that  is  not  the  &ct 
There  is  not  a  hint  in  either  the  ancient  Greek  commen- 
tators, or  those  modern  scholars,  that  they  were  aware  of 
any  such  reading  as  that  which  they  adopted  or  recom- 
mended. Instead,  they  all  founded  it,  it  is  not  improbably 
— ^it  is  known  that  some  of  them  did, — on  the  belief,  firsts 
that  the  fact  meant  to  be  declared  by  the  apostle,  by  rm  in 
^mtu,u4fiff,  was  the  same  as  is  expressed  by  ig  •»«  itrm^  out 
of  things  that  were  not;  that  is,  out  of  nothing;  and  next, 
that  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  usage,  that 
the  negative  particle  should  be  joined  to  ^«i»i^'fir»,  than 
referred,  as  in  the  received  text,  to  yfy«tf»«/.  They  accord^ 
ingly,  without  exception,  maintained  that  when  transposed, 
the  affirmation  of  the  passage  is  identically  the  same  as  in 
the  original  collocation,  that  the  things  that  are  seen  were 
not  made  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  but  out  of  nothing; 
and  that  was  the  construction  put  on  it  also  by  Chrysostom 
and  Theodoret.     Thus  Kuinoel  says — 


"  Not  a  few  interpreters  think  that  *  not  out  of  things  seen,'  is  put 
for  '  out  of  things  not  seen' — following  as  authority  the  Sjriac  aod 
Vulgate  versions,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Tbeophylact,  and  (Eco- 
menius.  Cbrjsostom's  words  are, — '  It  is  plain  that  Gk>d  made  the 
things  that  are,  oat  of  things  thai  were  not ;  the  apparent  out  ef 
non-apparent,  the  real  out  of  non-real.'  They — those  interpreten— 
therefore  render  the  words, — *  So  that  out  of  things  that  were  nol, 
the  things  existed  which  are.'  Tliey  intimate  that  traospositioDS  of 
this  kind  are  frequent  in  the  best  writers,  and  that  by  the  Hebrews, 
a  thing  not  seen,  is  used  to  signify  a  thing  not  existing.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  Beza,  Storr,  Schulze,  and  others,  r^;ard  tbit 
transposition  as  arbitrary,  and  bold  that '  not'  should  be  connected 
with  the  verb  made.    And  taken  in  that  manner,  the  sense  ia^  *  Hm 
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world  existed  by  the  will  of  God  ;  so  that  it  was  not  nrede  ont  of 
pre-existiog  matter,  but  was  made  when  nothing  had  before  been.'  "^ 

Those  interpreters^  therefore^  who  advocate  the  transposi- 
tion, regard  the  expression  ix  ao  ^mtffiitmf  as  not  altering  the 
•ense  of  the  passage,  bnt  as  precisely  equivalent  to  l^  •S% 
iwrmf-^  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  Hsage  of  the  Scriptures; 
and  as  more  emphatically  declaring  the  fact,  that  God  made 
the  things  that  are  seen  out  of  nothing,  than  tm  U  ^mnfiifm, 
Chrysostom,  also,  as  we  have  seen,  held  it  to  be  precisely 
equivalent  to  il  «<x  irrtn  out  of  nothing;  and  that  is  the 
sense  attached  to  it  also  by  Theodoret ;  for  he  gives  ix  tui 

irrm  as  the  equivalent  of  the  text  «f  ifrm  ymp  infttvfyyn  •! 
Itfifmwt^.  »  it  rSt  ixm  Bin   ix  fm  irrtf  rA  •vr«  wtifnytty$,      **  For 

men  fabricate  works  out  of  things  that  exist ;  but  God  pro- 
duced the  things  that  exist,  out  of  nothing."  Tbeir  making, 
therefore,  or  approving  the  transposition  of  the  negative 
term,  does  not  yield  the  sUghtest  sanction  to  the  sense 
which  Mr.  Lewis  deduces  from  it,  but  so  far  as  their  author- 
ity goes,  as  Fathers  or  the  best  modeyn  scholars,  confutes 
it;  while  it  divests  hifm  also  of  all  apparent  sanction  from 
the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  versions:  for  if  the  Greek  Fathers, 
Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  a»  well  as  the  modern  scholars 
who  followed  them,,  regarded  the  expression  when  trans- 
posed, as  equivalent  to  ix  fii  #»Tivf,  and  as  teaching  that  Ood 
made  the  world  out  of  nothing;  who  can  fail  to  see  thai 


*  M^  U  fatvofti^oiv  hand  pauci  interpretes  pMitum  esM  putarunt  pro  U  ^h 
fnwfivtM^  secuti  auctoritatem  yers.  Syr.  Vulg.  ex  invitihiltbtu ;  Chrysostomi 

(eajm  rerba  santr  JijXar  /vny  in  i\  aU  ivrw  ra  Ivra  iwinatp  i  Otdu  ^  ^mv  ftii 
faiM/tlvMy  ri  faiytf^cra,   U    rOw  •n  ift9rvirrti$¥  rtk  i^ivnira,)  Theodoreti,   TheO- 

fhylaoti,  et  CEoumeniL  Verba  igitur  reddidtrunt :  it»Bt  ox  tu  qnto  non  essen^ 
•a  qujB  aunt^  exiateruDt  Monveruol,  ^oaraodi  trantpotitionet  opiimis  ■erip' 
toribaa  frequentcs  esse  .  .  et  r«  ^i^  f  «4r4/><M»  Hebraeis  dici  rem  non  exietentem 
....  proYocantpr«tereaetiam  ad  2  lilace.  Tii.  28,  vbi  pro  U  r^ifi$k  ^aiM/ilvwr 

ll|^tlir :  oif  i(  Svrw  lw9(vn¥  aiti  (rw  oi^v^  gal  rii»  y^r,  koI  ri  iv  ai^roU  irayra)  et 

•adem  trHJectio  locam  habeat  Ckmtra  rero^  B€x%  Er.  Schmidiin  (ea  qnib 
eamimoB,  oon  esse  facta  ex  appareaiibus)  Storrias,  SchaluiM^  Bdhmiut, 
Winemsr  bane  transpositionem  arbitrariam  eaae,.  et  negandi  particulam  ^^ 
ad  ycyvy^rai  referri  debere,  rectiasime  jadicamot  Uao  ratione  admiisa, 
Moana  est : — mundus  Dei  Tolantate  eztitit,  ita,  nt  non  ez  materia  qnadam 
•tema  faotua  sit^  ted  conditna  sit^  enin  nikil  aatea  etaet^-CMiNn.  tn  Bfi$l.  ad 
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that  may  have  been  the  judgment  also  of  the  authors  of  the 
Syriac  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  that  they  may  have  used 
the  expressions  they  employ,  as  teaching  that  the  things 
that  are  seen  were  made,  not  out  of  pre-existent  matter,  bat 
out  of  nothing  ? 

That  is  the  judgment  also  of  Wolfius.  T«  fui  ptawiftn^ 
eadem  sunt,  quae  r«  ^'  «? r^  ,qu8e  non  sunt.  Id  patet  ex 
Rom.  iv.  7,  ubi  Deus  dicitur  t«  fc»  iW*!  Muxitruf.  Ita.,  2  Maccah. 
vii.  28  ,•  omnino  ri  fuS  o»t«  in  negotio  creationis  dicuntor, 
quoB  hie  audiunt  t«  fuj  ^atfo^uf*.  Idem  apparet  ex  opposite^ 
^Afcro/«cv«.  Sicut  enim  per  haec  res  vere  exisientes  indicantur, 
ita  necesse  est  ut  per  fut  ^xtto/ctfa  intelligantur  res  non  exis* 
(enies. 

**  T«  fui  ^Attifu^et  are  the  same  in  sense  as  f«  t»4  i*rm^  and 
mean  *  things  that  are  not.'  This  is  seen  from  Rom.  iv» 
17,  and  from  Maccab.  vii.  28,  where  the  latter  is  used  in 
reference  to  the  creation  in  the  place  of  the  former.  It  is 
seen,  also,  from  the  contrasted  ^Xtviiufig^  the  things  that  are 
seen:  for  as  these  denote  things  that  really  exist,  so  by 
ftn  ^etniitna  must  be  understood  things,  not  existinff"  He 
adds,  that  "  the  faith  in  respect  to  the  creation,  of  which 
Paul  here  speaks,  was  the  common  faith  of  the  Jewish  peo* 
pic,  that  all  things  were  made  out  of  nothing." 

Professor  Stuart  speaks  of  the  passage  as  "  controverted 
and  somewhat  diflScult^"  but  interprets  it  as  denoting  a 
creation  out  of  nothing. 

"  If  we  construe  it  as  the  text  now  stands,  the  lurj  must  naturally  be 
joined  wilh  yeyovivou^  and  it  must  be  rendered,  so  that  thinge  visibli 
were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear.  .  . 

'*  Those  who  adopt  a  different  construction  of  the  passage^  main* 
tain  that  itg  ro  ii.ri  ix  qxuvoiUvuv  may  be  translated  as  if  it  wen 
written  tig  rh  ix  ^iri  ^aivojx^vcov. 

'^  Take  them  which  way  we  will, . .  the  sense,  all  must  admit,  is 
plain,  and  is  substantially  one  and  the  same.'' 

*'  On  the  whole,  then,  we  must  regard  the  phrase  in  question  ai 
equivalent  to  the  expression  in  our  language,  ^.The  visible  creaftioB 
was  formed  from  nothing,  u  e.  it  came  into  existence  by  tha 
command  of  God,  and  was  not  formed  out  of  any  preexisting  mate* 
rials.'" 

Such  is  the  issue  of  Mr.  Lewis's  attempt  to  make  out  tbtt 
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he  has  the  authority  of  ^'a  yarioHs  reading^  for  his  altera* 
4ion  of  the  passage,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Sjiiac  and  Vut 
^te  veraons,  of  the  Greek  XDommentators,  and  ^'  the  best 
modem  scholars^  for  his  construction  of  it,  as  teaching  that 
the  things  that  are  seen,  instead  of  being  made  out  of  nothings 
were  made  out  of  pre-existing  immaterial  entities,  ^'invisible 
^yine  powers,  or  -unseen  foroes.^*  Whether  his  misrepre* 
wntations  had  their  origin  in  ignorance  or  dising^iuousness, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  judge.  A  yery  moderate  share  of 
wnse  should  have  withheld  him  from  such  an  expedient  to 
shield  himself  from  the  discredit  which  his  tampering  with 
the  word  of  God  reflects  on  him.  He  ''should  not  be  so 
«hut  -up  to  the  narrow  field ''  of  his  pantheistic  *^  primal  inyi» 
«ible  entities  "  ''  as  to  forget  that  he  lives  in  a  scholarly  age, 
«nd  that  the  eyes  of  scholars  Bre  upon  Urn — if  they  x^hoose 
to  take  notice  of  him  at  all  T' 

On  quitting  this  topic,  he  devotes  a  column  to  his  theory 
txf  invisible  immaterial  spiritual  entities  as  indwelling  and 
vitalising  all  material  forms;  re^asserting  and  attempting 
to  verify  it,  and  intimating  how  easily,  if  he  chose,  he  could 
^'run"  us  "fathoms  down  into  an  ocean  cf  absurdity/ 
That  he  well  knows  the  way  to  that  bottomless  deep,  and  is 
(amiliar  with  the  topography  of  the  region,  we  ue  aware. 
It  does  not  accord,  however,  with  our  habits  or  taste  to 
•accompany  him  there^  and  we  sh  i.l  }eave  aim  to  make  the 
Journey  alone 

By  way  of  showing  with  what  difficulties  he  thinks  we 
we  embarrassed,  he  ascribes  to  us  several  views  which  we 
do  not  entertain ;  such  as ''  that  God  made  the  first  trees  and 
herb^'^by  ''fashioning"  them  as  "outward  dead^'  masses^ 
**  as  the  artist  forms  the  waxen  tree  or  firuit,  by  aa  outward 
mechanical  plastic  process,  and  then  put*^  them  *'into  &e 
;ground,'^  as  a  gardener  sets  out  plants  and  trees.  That  state- 
ment is  wholly  without  authority,  and  as  wide  of  the  truth 
«8  any  proposition  he  could  have  framed.  We  have  never 
^xprc^sed  nor  held  any  such  notion. 

Another  fancy  equally  mistaken,  on  which  he  descants,  is^ 
that  if  we  r^ect  his  theory  of  spiritual  entities,  we  "  must 
tihoose  the  lowest  system  of  nominalism.^  A  fine  flourish  to 
4>e  put  forth  by  one  who  himself  maintains,  that  all  the 
«iames  of  language  are  mere  names  of  appearances^  in  con- 
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toadistincdoD  from  realities;  and  that  all  realities  lie  back  of 
them,  and  are  absolutely  unknown  and  unknowable  I  'Whai 
nominalism  is,  however,  in  contradistinetion  from  realism^ 
lie  seems  wholly  to  misapprehend;  as  he  immediately  pro* 
oeeds  to  represent  it  as^  the  doctrine  *Hhat  in  the  naiimd 
universe  there  are  only  individual  mcUerialitie^^  <ir  what  is 
the  same,  that  lowest  system  of  materialism^  which  makes 
all  life  to  be  the  result  of  materitJ  organization  ;"  and  that 
finally  denies  that  there  is  any  conscious  spiritual  existenea^ 
creature  or  God,  in  the  universe ;  which  be  8ay»  is  *'  wont 
than  the  dreaded  pantheism."  If  Mr.  Lewis  is  himself 
a  pantheist,  and  holds  with  Spinoza,  Swedenborg,  BushoeU^ 
and  others  of  that  faith,  that  God  is  the  only  conscious  being 
in  the  universe,  and  the  only  existence;  that  aH  psjchical 
entities  and  material  masses  and  organisms  are  oaly  die 
Infinite  distributing  himself  into  parts — "letting  forth  his 
nature  in  sounds,  colors,  forms,  works,  definite  objects — " 
and  embodying  himself  in  the  finite ;  then  we  can  see  how  he 
may  imagine  that  to  deny  that  one  class  of  these  finite  forniii 
such  as  plants  and  trees,  are  formed  and  animated  by  im- 
material spiritual  entities,  is  to  deny  that  the  others  are^ 
and  imply  that  there  is  no  spiritual  existence,  created  or 
uncreated,  in  the  universe.  But  not  otherwise.  For  that  n 
the  onJy  postulate  from  which  such  a  conclusion  follows  If 
God  and  creatures  are  not  identical,  but  wholly  distind^ 
then  the  fact  that  plants  and  trees  are  not  formed  and  ani- 
mated by  immaterial  spiritual  conscious  entities,  ia  no  more 
proof  that  animals  have  not  a  eonscious  nature — that  mankind 
are  not  intelligences,  and  that  there  is  not  a  self-existent  and 
Infinite  Intelligence  who  is  the  creator,  upholder,  and 
ruler  of  all  finite  existences — than  the  fact  that  dead  unorga- 
nized matter  has  no  spiritual  and  conscious  nature  is  sook 
a  proof.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  again  treat 
of  the  nature  and  laws  of  vegetable  life.  We  have  already 
shown  that  bis  vegetable  spiritual  entities  are  gratuitoudy 
assumed ;  that  the  office  he  assigns  them  is  wholly  inoonsisteni 
with  the  facts  of  pbj^siology ;  and  that  the  efiects  to  which  he 
represents  them  as  giving  birth,  could  only  be  produced  by 
a  conscious,  intelligent,  and  omnipotent  cause.  This  last 
consideration  alone  sufficiently  confutes  his  theory.  If  a 
pore^  immaterial   spiritual  entity,  unconnected  with  anj 
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living  material  organism  by  which  it  could  act  on  matter, 
were  to  produce  a  plant  or  tree,  it  is  plain  that  it  must  be  by 
a  creative  ivilL  By  the  supposition,  it  could  not  act  on  the 
elements  of  which  the  plant  was/ormed  by  any  of  the  forces 
which  are  peculiar  to  matter,  such  as  electricity,  magnetism, 
or  chemical  affinity,  by  which  one  material  substance  acts 
on  another,  and  attracts  or  repels  it,  and  augments,  counter* 
•ots,  or  modifies  its  qualities  and  tendencies.  It  must  be  by 
a  will  alone,  and  by  a  will  that  has  absolute  dominion  over 
•11  the  elements  and  forces  that  are  united  in  the  constitu- 
tion  and  structure  of  the  plant  As  a  plant,  then,  consists 
priniarily  of  germ-ceils,  that  are  formed  by  a  combination  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  and  those  germ-cells 
are  united  in  a  structure,  in  the  constitution  and  functions 
of  which  heat,  light,  and  all  the  chemical  forces  have  an 
office  that  are  concerned  in  the  combination  of  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  and  carbon,  in  such  a  living  organism,  and 
4he  various  modifications  which  they  undergo,  it  is  clear  that 
the  will  which  unites  them  in  such  a  structure,  must  have 
dominion  over  all  those  species  of  matter,  and  the  forces 
which  iiifiuence  them;  and  therefore  must  have  an  absolute 
oontrol  of  the  whole  realm  of  nature :  for  a  will  that  could 
by  a  mere  volition  command  such  a  share  of  those  elements 
and  forces  as  enters  into  the  constitution  of  a  plant,  could, 
undoubtedly,  with  equal  ease,  command  any  other  share  of 
Ibem.  It  must  be  as  absolute  in  order  to  the  one  effect  as 
to  the  other ;  and  must  be  the  power  of  the  being  by  whom 
Ihoee  elements  and  forces  subsist.  For  none  but  their  up- 
holder can  be  supposi^d  to  possess  such  a  power.  A  will 
that  C4>uld  thus  control  them,  must  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  theni  also.  It  mui»t  know  that  they  exist,  and  where ; 
and  what  their  several  natures  are.  It  must  know  by 
what  forces  they  can  be  united,  and  in  what  proportions; 
what  the  primary  germ-cells  or  organisms  are  which 
they  must  be  made  to  form,  in  order  to  the  structure  of 
a  living  plant;  how  those  primary  combinations  must  be 
joined,  and  in  what  countless  numbers,  to  constitute  roots,  a 
stem,  branches,  and  leaves ;  what  a  nature  the  structuremust 
zeoeive,  and  what  the  elements  are  by  which  it  must  be  fed, 
and  the  forces  which  must  act  on  it  in  order  to  the  various 
processes  and  {unctions  of  a  living  plant:  and  that  know 
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ledge  plainly  must  be  omniscient,  and  be  the  knowledge^ 
therefore,  of  the  being  who  created  and  upholds  the  whole 
realm  of  nature.  The  production  of  a  plant  by  a  mere  volir 
tion  must  indisputably,  therefore,  be  the  work  of  an  omnir 
sdent  and  omnipotent  intelligence,  and  that  Intelligenoe 
must  be  the  Infinite,  Self-existent,  and  Almighty  Creator  and 
Buler  of  all.  That  a  finite,  unintelligent,  and  unconscioiis 
entity  could  produce  such  an  effect,  involving  an  immeasur- 
ably greater  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  processes  of  the 
physical  world,  and  an  immeasurably  higher  control  of  the 
elements  and  forces  of  nature,  than  men  possess  or  can 
acquire,  is  a  solecism  too  palpable  and  monstrous  for  any  one 
to  entertain.  The  offices  and  functions,  therefore,  which 
Mr.  Lewis  assigns  to  his  immaterial  spiritual  entitieS|  imply 
that  they  are  infinite  in  power  and  intelligence,  and  there> 
fore  that  they  are  divine;  and  cannot  be  con«stently  be- 
lieved to  belong  to  them,  except  by  a  pantheist. 

On  leaving  this  subject^  he  turns  to  the  first  day  of  the 
creation,  and  avers  that  we  are  ^'  greatly  puzzled  to  make  a 
natural  solar  day  in  the  beginning  of  the  creative  hebdo- 
mad." We  are  not  aware  of  any  perplexity,  however,  <m 
the  subject.  We  hold,  with  the  apostle,  that  "  by  fiiith  we 
understand  that  the  worlds  were  made  by  the  word  of  God," 
and  were  spoken,  accordingly,  into  existence, — ^the  earth,  sun, 
and  all  that  belong  to  our  system,  in  a  moment ;  and  as  Ged 
himself  declared  at  Sinai,  that  '^  in  six  days  he  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is,"  it  is  dear  that  the 
earth,  the  sun,  and  the  other  orbs  of  the  system  were  made 
on  the  first  day :  and  if  the  days  were  reckoned  at  the  meii- 
dian  of  Paradise,  as  is  seen  from  the  history  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  which  closed  when  evening  began  there,  all  that 
was  necessary  to  make  the  first  day  at  thai  meridian  jost 
such  a  solar  day  as  those  that  followed  were,  was,  that  the 
sun  should  rise  there  twelve  hours  after  the  earth  was  spdoen 
into  existence,  and  set  at  the  moment  when  the  first  twenty* 
four  hours  of  its  existence  terminated.  Is  there  any  puzde 
here  ?  Did  it  transcend  the  power  of  the  Almighty  that  the 
first  day  should  terminate  at  the  place  at  which  it  was 
reckoned,  at  the  exact  completion  of  the  earth's  revolution 
on  its  axis  ?  Did  it  transcend  his  power  that  that  revolutioQ 
should  take  place  in  the  same  time  in  which  all  its  sabie- 
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quent  revolutions  have  been  aooomplished  ?  Besides,  if  there 
is  any  piussle  here,  is  it  not  one  with  which  Mr.  Lewis's 
theory  is  equally  embarrassed?  He  surely  believes  that 
there  was,  at  the  close  of  the  days  of  creation,  or  at  some 
subsequent  time,  a  first  natural  solar  day ;  and  if  so,  must 
he  not  suppose  that  the  sun  rose  at  the  meridian  at  which 
die  day  was  reckoned,  just  twelve  hours — if  the  period  of  its 
shining  were  twelve  hours — ^before  it  set  at  that  meridian; 
mnd  set  there  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
close  of  the  preceding  day  7  And  is  there  not  just  as  much 
of  a  puzzle  in  the  supposition  of  such  a  first  sunrising  and 
sunsetting  on  the  fourth,  the  seventh,  or  any  other  subse- 
quent day  in  the  earth^s  history,  as  there  is  on  the  first? 
But  it  is  quite  in  character  that  such  a  speculatist  as  Mr. 
Lewis  should  puzzle,  or  affect  to  puzzle,  himself  over  a  sub- 
ject like  this,  which  involves  no  difficulty,  and  is,  moreover, 
settled  by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Almighty.  He  sees 
nothing  to  startle  and  embarrass  him  in  the  assumption  which 
he  makes,  that  the  matter  of  which  the  heavens  and  earth 
are  formed,  was  in  existence  anterior  to  die  creation  rec(»ded 
in  Genesis :  and  that  no  intimation  is  given  in  the  Bibk 
that  God  is  its  author;  that  the  work  of  the  only  creation 
sscribed  to  God  was  a  mere  shaping  of  pre-existent  matter; 
mnd  that  that  shaping  was  accomplished  by  finite  entitiea 
He  sees  nothing  to  embarrass  him  in  the  assumption  he 
makes,  that  the  light  of  the  first  three  days  was  not  sunlight, 
but  the  mere  gleam  or  flame  of  a  chemical  combustion; 
that  the  atmosphere  was  developed  out  of  the  matter  of  the 
«arth;  that  plants  and  trees  were  formed  by  immaterial 
spiritual  entities  put  info  the  soil,  in  the  exertion  of  their 
own  inherent  powers;  and  that  those  plants  and  trees  grew 
and  flourished  through  long  periods,  without  a  ray  of  sun- 
light or  sun-heat ;  that  animals  of  all  kinds  were  brought 
into  existence  also  in  a  natural  way  by  the  powers  of  their 
immaterial  spiritual  entities  deposited  in  the  water  and 
earth  ;  and  a  crowd  of  other  notions  that  contradict  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  He  can 
swallow  this  long  caravan  of  camels  without  the  slightest 
distortion  of  countenance ;  but  how  the  Almighty  could 
osuse  the  first  day  to  close  at  sunset  at  the  meridian  at  which 
the  day  was  reckoned,  and  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
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earth  had  completed  hs  first  rotation  on  its  axis,  transcends 
his  comprehension,  puzzles,  bewilders,  confounds  him  ! 

He  thinks^  too,  that  onr  view  of  the  work  of  the  fourth  daj 
is  &r  less  satirfactory  than  his.  It  is  not  necessary  to  renew 
the  discussion  respecting  it.  We  have  shown  abundandj 
that  the  light  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  days  was  the 
light  of  the  sun.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  alone  that 
vegetables,  to  the  existence  of  which  sunlight  and  heat  an 
essential,  were  created  on  the  third  day.  It  is  indicated  abo 
by  the  creative  word  of  the  fourth  day,  which  exhibits  the 
luminaries  of  heaven  as  already  existing :  "  Let  the  lumin»> 
ries  in  the  expanse  of  heaven  be  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night,  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons^  and  for 
days,  and  for  years.''  As,  then,  they  were  already  in  exist- 
ence, this  command  implies  that  a  change  was  then  wrought 
in  their  relations  to  the  earth,  or  the  earth  to  them,  by  which 
the  days,  seasons,  and  years  became  under  their  light  what 
they  now  are.  What,  then,  is  it  in  the  relation  of  the  eaiik 
to  the  sun,  by  which  the  days,  seasons,  and  years  are  whit 
they  now  are  ?  The  answer  is,  it  is  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic ;  as  it  is  from  that  that  the  varia* 
tion  of  the  days  and  nights  in  length  results,  the  suooes^on 
of  the  seasons,  and  thence  the  peculiarities  which  that  varia- 
tion and  succession  give  to  the  year.  As,  then,  that  adjust- 
ment of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  luminaries  o(  heaven  was 
what  was  requisite  to  their  filling  the  offioe  assigned  them, 
and  it  was  a  work — especially  if  the  other  planets  of  our 
system  received  their  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  at  the  same 
time — fraught  with  as  important  effects  as  that  of  several  of 
the  other  days, — for  the  whole  *onomy  of  the  world  has 
resulted  from  it — it  is  a  natural,  a  just,  and  a  sufficient  vtew 
of  the  work  of  the  fourth  day.  This,  however,  does  not 
satisfy  Mr.  Lewis's  fastidious  intellect.  He  feek  no  diffi- 
culty in  assuming  that  the  earth  had  not  before  the  fourth 
day  revolved  on  its  axis,  nor  even  belonged  to  the  solar 
system ;  that  it  had  had  three  days  and  nights  without  a 
gl^am  from  any  exterior  orb ;  that  its  days  were  formed  by 
the  fiash  or  glimmer  of  a  chemical  combustion ;  that  vege- 
tables had  subsisted  on  its  bosom  through  vast  periods 
without  a  ray  of  sunlight;  and  that  afler  this  command,  the 
days  were  of  immeasurable  length — thouaandsi  and  perhaps 
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miUions  of  years — which  implies  that  the  earth  oecupied 
such  a  vast  period  in  turniDg  once  on  its  axis^  that  the 
Bights,  therefore,  were  of  half  the  kngth  of  such  a  period, 
and  must  thence  have  been  far  colder  than  the  long  nights 
BOW  are  at  the  poles ;  and  consequently,  that  plants  and 
tiees  lived  through  three  such  nights  at  least;  the  animals, 
created  the  fifth  day,  through  two;  and  those  created  on 
the  sixth,  and  Adam  and  Eve  also,  thirough  one !  These, 
and  a  crowd  of  other  fancies,  that  are  not  only  without  a 
shadow  of  support  from  the  text,  but  in  infinite  contradic- 
tion to  it  and  to  the  laws  and  possibilities  of  nature,  he  can 
maintain  without  the  slightest  misgiving:  but  that  God 
should  change  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  probably  the  other 
planets,  from  a  perpendicular,  so  as  to  cause  that  variation  in 
the  days  and  nights,  that  succession  of  seasons,  and  those 
peculiarities  of  the  year,  whieh  determine  in  a  great  measure 
the  economy  of  our  lives,  surpasses  hts  comprehension  I  He 
starts  back  from  it  with  a  philosophic  horror! 

He  finally  closes  his  response  with  the  charge  that  he  is 
misrepresented  by  us ;  and  he  specifies  three  subyeota.  The 
first  is  the  self-existence  of  matter.    He  says : — 

^  Mr.  Lord's  review  abounds  in  misrepresentations.  Some  are  too 
absurd  for  refutation.  We  refer  to  those  in  which  he  chai^g;es  the 
writer  witii  making  light  and  matter  eternaS.^ 

What  we  alleged  is,  that  some  of  his  constructions  and 
representations  imply  that  matter  is  self  existent;  and  we 
gave  reasons  for  it,  which  we  think  cannot  easily  be  set 
aside.  And  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  his  system,— inasmuch  as  if  it 
actually  or  virtually  teaches  that  matter  is  self-existent  and 
eternal,  it  is  pantheistic — he  should,  if  in  his  power,  have 
disproved  it.  How  happens  it,  then,  that  he  evades  it  by 
ike  pretext  that  the  charge  is  ^  too  absurd  for  refutation  1^ 
That  his  book  presents  very  strong  indications  that  he  re- 
gards matter  as  self-^xistent  and  eternal,  we  think  cannot 
be  denied.  Such  is,  1.  The  fact  that  Plato  and  Swedenborg, 
fiom  whom  he  drew  the  main  elements  of  his  cosmology, 
l^ld  that  doctrine ;  that  it  is  as  essential  to  the  consistency  of 
his  system  as  It  is  to  theirs;  and  that  he  nowhere,  so  far  as  we 
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have  observed;  directly  and  apecificany  disarowa  it  2:  Hi^ 
eonstraction  of  '^  the  beginmng"  (Gren.  i.  1)^  as  the  begin- 
ning of  Gk>d's  agency  tewardi^  the  heavens  and  earth,  whil^ 
he  denies  that  God  then  gave  being  to  the  matter  of  whiek 
tiiey  consist,  implies  it  If  the  ageney  there  narrated  waa* 
&od's  first  agency  towards  it,  and  yet  it  did  not  derive  its* 
existence  from  that  agency,  ikien  deariy  it  did  not  owe  it» 
existence  to  him,,  and  therefbro  it  mnst  be  self-ezistent  anci 
eternal.  3:  He  specifically  maintians  that  the  matter  of  the- 
heavens  and  earth  existed  prior  to  the  creation  narrated  iik 
€tenesis..  4.  He  maintains^  in  the  most  open  manner,  that 
we  have-  no  revelation  in  the  Scriptures  that  God  ever  gave- 
existence  to-  the  matter  of  the  universe.  '^Thuii^"'  he  saya^ 
"  we  ^ink  the  whole  oreatioi^  that  is  meant  to  be  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Bible,  commences  with  a  preexistent  nature"  (p. 
2S4).  5.  He  ft>rmally  asks  the  question  whether  '^  light  is 
itemal,^  and  avers  that  he  sees  na  philosophical  or  tbeol(K 
^cal  objections  ta  the  supposition  that  it  is  ;^  thai  if  thifr 
Scriptures  bad  asserted  its  ^absolute  eternity,!^  he  should 
have  had  no  hesitatioa in  believing  it;  but  affirms  that  Aejff 
teach  nothing  from  which  we  can  decide-  that  it  is  fu^  self- 
existent,  or  that  it  is  t    He  asks  :^ — 

<'  What  is  light?"  The  Biblid  represents  it  ""as  the  raimeDt  of  God. ... 
Was  it  eternal  thea?  Did  it  thus  ever  fbrni  the  Divine  abode^  the- 
^secret  place  of  the  Most  High/  Uie  innermost  Shekinab,  in  whick 
€rod  dwells  ?  On  such  a  question  we  would  not  tuvn  over  a  leaf  to 
get  the  answer  of  science  or  pliihsopky.  If  the  Soripturm  had  de- 
daped  in  any  way  the  absolute  eternity  of  tkcH  substance  whose  mo- 
tions are  the  eause  of  visioa  in  sentient  beinge,  we  should^  have  haA 
no  hesitation  in  believing  tV,and  nofsars  on  the  ground  of  any  supposed 
pantheistic  tendeviet^  Biut  they  tell  us  ifonuNO  ok  tbb  svbikot.^ — 
Fp.  69,  *10. 

If  light  is  eternal,  it  mnst  be  sel&ezistent;  and  if  self^eaast* 
ent,  it  must  be-Gbd ;-  as  otherwise,  God  could  not  alter  itft 
fcrm..  For  if  self^ezistent^  the  reason  of  its  existing — at  any 
time  in  a  particular  form- or  variety  of  forms^ — must  lie  in  ift^ 
sel^  not  in  a  difiTerent  and  independent  being.  To-suppose- 
its  ''  absolute  eternity/^  therefore^  is  plainly  to  suppose  it  tcv 
be  God,,  which,  instead  of  being  chargeable  simply  with  i^ 
"  pantheistic  tendency ^'^  ia  pantheisoL  itseUl     Ib-  it  not  nater 
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ral  and  unavoidabl^to  eonclude  from  this^  that  the  reason 
Ibat  Mr.  Lewis  sees  no  objection  to  the  theory  of  the  "  abso- 
lute eternity"  of  matter  on  the  score  of  science  or  philosophy ; 
that  he  has  no  curiosity  even  to  know  what  "  answer'*  they 
give  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  self  existent  or  not ;  that 
he  sees  nothing  in  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  in  regard 
to  created  things,  or  to  God,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  they  might  have  declared  the  "  absolute  eter- 
nity'*  of  matter ;  and  that  he  has  no  fears  of  any  pantheism 
that  is  involved  in  that  doctrine,  is,  and  must  be,  that  he  is  in 
ftot  a  pantheist ;  and  that  the  assumption,  therefore,  of  the 
eternity  and  self-existence  of  matter,  instead  of  an  obstacle  to 
his  cosmology,  is  the  very  basis  on  which  its  whole  fabric  is 
erected  ? 

The  objection,  then,  which  we  made  to  his  speculations  on 
ibis  subject,  that  they  imply  that  matter  is  self-existent,  is 
well  founded.  We  might  indeed  have  used  much  stronger 
language,  for  he  not  only  seems  to  proceed  in  some  of  his 
eonstructions  on  the  tacit  assumption,  that  matter  isself  exist- 
ent ;  but  some  of  the  avowals  which  we  have  quoted,  are  in- 
explicable on  any  other  supposition  than  that  he  regards  it 
as  absolutely  self-existent. 

The  question,  therefore,  whether  this  is  the  actual  impli- 
eation  and  teaching  of  his  volume,  is  legitimate,  and  the 
most  important  that  could  have  engaged  his  attention.  How 
Imppens  it  then,  that,  instead  of  candidly  considering  this 
objection,  setting  it  aside,  if  in  his  power,  and  openly  and 
emphatically  disavowing  pantheism  and  everything  that  im- 
plies it,  he  contents  himself  with  passing  it  nnderthe  pretext 
that  it  is  '^  too  absurd  for  refutation  ?'*  Would  such  a  course 
be  the  dictate  of  sense,  if  he  really  rejects  pantheism,  and 
regards  it  with  the  abhorrence  which  he  ought  ?  If  feir- 
minded,  could  he  possibly  treat  the  objection^  when  sus- 
tained by  such  ample  reasons,  as  though  it  was  absolutely 
groundless,  or  the  work  of  mere  ignorance  or  disingenuous- 
ness?  Is  it  not  far  more  natural  and  just  to  conclude  that 
the  reason  of  his  dodging  the  objection  with  an  affectation 
of  contempt  is,  that  he  is  unable  to  answer  it ;  that  he  is  in 
hct  a  pantheist,  and  is  conscious  that  the  self-existence  and 
divinity  of  matter  are  the  fundamental  element  of  his  coscno^ 
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logj,  and  cannot  be  abandoned  without  abandoning  his 
whole  speculatiTe  system  ? 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  specification  of  two  subjects,  on 
which  he  alleges  we  have  most  seriously  and  inexcusably 
misrepresented  him.  The  first  relates  to  his  view  of  tlM 
evenings  and  mornings  of  the  second  and  third  days. 

^  There  are,  however,  two  that  demand  a  more  special  atteotioa 
as  specimens  of  ai^fiiiraesa,  which  it  is  difficult  to  corer  with  the 
mantle  of  perfect  charity.  He  represents  it  to  he  the  doctrine  of  the 
book,  that  there  was  a  covering  of  light  upon  the  earth  of  soom 
phosphorescent  kind,  during  all  the  days  before  the  fourth,  and  thai, 
in  some  way,  by  this  were  made  the  mornings  and  evenings.  Than 
is  no  truth  at  all  in  the  statement,  cu  far  as  ike  latter  idea  ie  co»> 
cemedy  and  the  first,  although  alluded  to  in  the  book,  is  a  mere  ctmr 
jecture,  to  which  no  kind  of  importance  is  attached  in  the  geneial 
argument.  The  first  light  that  shone  upon  the  dark  chaos  is  treated 
as  the  first  morning^  because  the  context  forces  us  to  iL  How  any 
reader  can  resist  that  impression  we  cannot  well  conceive.  The  first 
morning  thus  made  by  a  lights  may  have  given  rise,  in  the  conception 
of  the  writer,  to  the  name  morning,  as  applied  to  the  corresponding 
tiro^  in  the  succeeding  periods ;  but  it  is  not  affirmed  (any  mors 
than  it  is  denied)  that  the  second  and  third  mornings  were  made  by 
a  light  succeeding  a  darkness.  It  is  rather  supposed,  with  St.  Augus- 
tine, that  though  the  peculiarity  of  the  first  great  morning  originated 
the  narnfy  the  other  mornings  following  might  have  been  any  grett 
eupematural  awakening  in  nature,  to  which  the  term,  in  its  essential 
idea,  might  be  just  as  well  applied." 

The  charge  here  is,  1 :  That  we  represent  him  as  teaching 
that  there  was  a  covering  of  phosphorescent  light  on  the 
earth — that  is,  that  the  earth  was  lighted  up  by  a  chemical 
combustion  on  each  of  the  first  three  days;  and,  2nd,  thai 
we  exhibit  him  as  holding  that  the  mornings  and  eveningi 
of  the  second  and  third  days  were  caused,  like  the  first^  ^ 
the  shining  and  discontinuance  of  light.  And  this  he  pif 
rades  as  one  of  the  *'  specimens  of  unfiiimess  which  it  is  dif* 
ficult  to  cover  with  the  mantle  of  perfect  charity  I"  And 
yet  he  admits  in  this  very  paragraph,  that  he  "alluded"  to 
the  first — the  illumination  of  the  first  three  days  by  a  ch^ 
mical  light ;  that  is,  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  fact^  though  he  now 
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pretends  it  was  by  a  conjecture  to  which  he  attached  no  im 
portance !  Alluded  to  a  conjecture !  A  novel  mode,  truly, 
of  settling  such  an  important  point  in  his  cosmology  I  He 
admits,  also,  that  he  '^  treated "  '^  the  first  light  that  shone 
upon  the  dark  chaos"  "(w  the  first  morning^  because  the  cou" 
text  forces  us  to  itJ^  A  good  reason,  certainly.  He  admits 
that  the  fact  that  the  first  morning  was  thus  made  by  a  light, 
may  have  been  the  reason  that  the  name  morning  was  given 
to  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  second  and  third  day. 
And  finally,  he  concedes,  that  though  he  did  not  affirm  it, 
yet  neither  did  he  deny,  that  the  second  and  third  mornings 
were  also  made,  like  the  first,  "  by  a  light  succeeding  a 
darkness  I"  That  is,  he  admits  that  he  left  the  subject  in 
aach  a  position,  that  we  naturally  understood  him  to  hold 
that  the  reasons  he  gave  for  regarding  the  first  day  as  begin* 
sing  with  a  morning  of  light,  and  closing  with  an  evening 
of  darkness,  were  the  reasons  also  for  which  he  held  that  the 
second  and  third  day  began  with  a  morning  and  closed  with 
an  evening  I  But  these  considerations  were  surely  a  full 
justification  of  our  representing  him  as  holding  the  views 
we  ascribed  to  him.  How,  after  he  had  expressly  indicated 
ibat  he  regarded  the  first  three  days  as  illuminated  periods, 
could  we,  without  a  hint  that  that  was  not  his  belief,  assume 
or  suppose  that  he  did  not  regard  them  as  such?  How, 
after  expressly  asserting  that  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
was  produced  by  light,  and  its  evening  by  darkness,  could 
we,  without  an  intimation  that  that  was  not  his  faith,  sup* 
pose  that  he  did  not  regard  the  mornings  and  evenings 
of  the  second  and  third  days  as  produced  by  the  same 
causes? 

We  are  not  left,  however,  to  these  grounds  for  our  justifi- 
oation.  We  have  the  most  ample  authority  in  his  volume 
lor  the  construction  we  placed  on  his  theory.  Thus,  he 
gives  express  definitions  of  a  day,  as  consisting  of  an  illumi- 
nated and  a  dark  period ;  and  definitions  of  that  illuminated 
period,  as  commencing  with  a  morning  of  light,  and  closing 
with  an  evening  of  darkness. 

He  in  the  first  place  alleges,  that  the  command  ''  Let  there 
be  light,"  was  equivalent  to  the  command,  "  Be  it  light  on 
that  dark  chaos ;  and  light  was  there."  As  then  Ood  called 
that  first  period  of  light  on  the  chaos,  day,  and  because  it 
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was  light,  it  follows  that  the  second  and  third  periods  that 
were  called  day,  must  also  have  been  periods  of  light  on  the 
earth,  and  were  for  that  reason  called  day.  Next :  he  ad* 
mits  and  asserts,  that  the  division  of  the  light  from  darkness 
which  God  made,  was,  or  may  have  been,  a  division  of  ttme. 
"  And  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.  Here  is  the 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  words  suflSciently  satisfied  by  referring 
them  directly  to  the  particular  shining  of  the  light  upon  the 
chaos.  .  .  Or  the  division  may  be  one  of  time^  and  may  refer 
to  the  point  or  period,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the  light,  and 
on  the  other  the  darkness,^^  p.  71.  It  was,  unquestionably,  a 
division  of  time,  since  otherwise  the  light  would  not  have 
been  called  day,  and  the  darkness  night,  which  are  not  con- 
temporaneous, but  different  parts  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
As  the  word  day,  then,  denoted  such  a  division  on  the  first 
day,  it  must  denote  a  division  also  on  the  second  and  third 
And,  in  the  third  place,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  state  that 
the  word  day,  was  used  to  denote  a  period  of  time  marked 
by  a  succession  of  light  and  darkness. 

"  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night .  • 
In  Scripture  to  name  is  to  distinguish.  It  denotes  here  a  continuation 
of  what  is  expressed  in  the  first  clause,  or  the  original  division'"  as  to 
time  "  therein  indicated.  ...  He  called  aloud  to  the  light  or 
the  dai/y  and  it  awoke  from  its  latent  state  among  the  slumbering 
elements  of  chaos.  .  .  .  There  is  no  difficulty  in  regarding  these 
expressions,  day,  light,  etc.,  as  borrowed  from  their  applications  at  a 
much  later  period.  .  .  .  It  is,  however,  a  better  view,  as  we 
shall  attempt  to  show,  that  we  have  here  the  primary  idea  of  the 
word  [day]  in  respect  to  its  nature  or  quality,  [as  a  period  of  illumi- 
nation] in  distinction  from  its  quantity  [or  length.]  A  day  is  not  so 
much  that  fixed  duration  which  is  afterwards  determined  by  settled 
modes  of  measurement,  as  a  periodical  time  marked  by  the  opposite 
successions  of  light  and  darkness,  or  what  may  be  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  them,**  [by  which  he  means  cases  in  which  it  is  used  by 
a  figure,  as  in  the  expressions,  a  day  of  visitation,  calamity,  redemp- 
tion.]—Pp.  72,  73. 

He  thus  expressly  defines  a  day,  not  the  first  day  of  the 
six,  in  distinction  from  the  others,  but  a  day  universally, 
when  the  word  is  used  in  its  literal  sense,  as  a  periodical 
time  marked  by  opposite  successions  of  light  and  darkness;" 
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that  is,  a  periodical  time,  divided  into  a  season  of  illumina- 
tioD,  and  a  season  of  darkness.  The  second  and  the  third 
day  must,  therefore,  by  his  definition,  as  much  as  the  first, 
have  been  a  periodical  time,  consisting  of  a  season  of  illumi* 
nation,  and  a  season  of  darkness.  He  asserts,  accordingly, 
that  the  word  day  was  used  by  Moses  to  designate  such  a 
period. 

**  And  there  uas  an  evenin^j  and  there  was  a  fnomin^ — one  day^  or 
first  day,  .  .  .  We  must  interpret  the  writer  in  consistencj  with 
himself,  whether  we  suppose  him  inspired  or  not  The  reyelation  is 
made  to  us  through  the  conceptions  of  Moses,  and  although  such  con* 
oeptions  are  not  binding  on  us  as  the  absolute  truth,  jet  they  are  the 
fnediuniy  or  one  stage  of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  conveyed, 
and  by  whose  aid,  therefore,  it  must  be  ezegetically  studied.  On 
either  view  then  we  must  look  for  a  harmony  of  representation  in  the 
writer^s  own  mind.  He  certainly  could  not  have  had  in  his  thought 
a  common  day,  in  the  sense  of  one  measured  by  an  earthly  revolution, 
or  by  the  apparent  circuit  of  the  sun.  ...  He  had  just  what 
he  has  given  to  us,  the  idea  of  a  period^  commencing  in  darkness  and 
ending  in  Ught^  a  bounded  period,  measured  by  chaos  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  birth  of  a  higher  organizati^  <m  the  other ;  a  period 
to  which,  for  these  reasons,  there  is  given  that  name  yom  [day], 
which  is  afterwards  used  of  the  cyclical  solar  succession  of  light  and 
darknessr-^Fp.  73-76. 

Here  is  an  express  representation,  that  the  very  ground  on 
which  Moses  gave  the  word  day  as  the  name  to  the  period 
which  he  employs  it  to  denote,  was  his  conception  of  that 
period  as  commencing  in  darkness  and  ending  in  light  Md- 
8e8,however,  declares  that  God  himself  gave  the  name  Day  to 
the  light  which  he  separated  from  the  darkness,  and  gave  the 
name  Night  to  the  darkness,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  period 
of  illumination  from  which  it  was  divided.  We  have  thus, 
in  these  express  definitions  by  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "  day,"  and  the  reason  of  its  being  given  as  the 
name  of  the  period  which  it  is  employed  to  denote,  the  most 
ample  reasons*  for  representing  him  as  holding  that  the  se- 
cond and  the  third  day  was,  as  much  as  the  first,  a  period 
consisting  of  two  divisions;  one  a  time  of  darkness  and  nighty 
the  other  a  time  of  light  and  illumination.  Yet  in  the  &ce 
of  thpse  definitions  and  many  other  passages  of  the  same  pur- 
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port,  he  now  has  the  coolness  to  assert  that  he  only  "  aJhtd- 
etT^  in  his  book  to  the  illumination  of  th^  first  three  days  in 
"  a  conjecture,  to  which  no  kind  of  importance  is  attached,^ 
and  to  charge  us,  in  representing  him  as  holding  that  thej 
were  periods  of  illumination,  as  exhibiting  a  **  specimen  of 
tinfairness  which  it  is  difficult  to  cover  with  the  mantle  of 
perfect  charity."  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  charac- 
terize this  proceeding.  The  cloven-foot  is  too  apparent  to 
need  to  be  pointed  out. 

His  definitions  of  morning  as  a  period  of  commencing 
light,  and  of  evening  as  a  commencement  of  darkness,  are 
equally  specific 

*^  And  there  w<u  an  evening^  and  there  was  a  tnoming — one  dag. 
What  was  ibis  evening  but  the  darkness  of  the  chaoe  over  which  the 
Spirit  hovered,  and  what  was  this  first  morning  but  the  first  beasM 
of  that  separating  light  which  broke  in  upon  it,  when  God  said,  Lei 
ii  be  light,  and  light  was  there  f  This  was  the  evening,  and  this 
was  the  morning— one  rfoy." — P.  81. 

^  Why  is  it  said  there  was  an  evening,  and  there  was  a  morning  f 
To  keep  U9,  we  may  answer,  [which  is  the  chief  point  he  aims  to 
establish  in  his  expositi^  of  the  words  day,  evening,  and  morning,} 
from  regarding  duration,  or  a  certain  duration  as  the  main,  or  even 
any  essential  element  of  the  idea.  It  was  not  this  that  made  it  a  day^ 
or  justified  the  name ;  but  the  fact  of  its  having  two  marked  and  con^ 
trasted  seasons  to  whii  h  the  names  evening  and  morning  could  be 
given  (especially  is  this  said  etymoiogically  of  the  Hebrew  words) 
with  as  much  propriety,  as  to  those  that  were  made  by  the  setting  and 
rising  of  the  sun.  This  was  the  evening,  and  this  was  the  rooming 
—one  day.  As  though  the  writer  had  said,  it  was  this  [season  of 
commencing  light,  and  season  of  darkness]  that  made  tliat  day,  and 
had  brought  in  the  expression  to  guard  against  any  misconception 
[in  respect  to  its  duration]  that  might  come  from  connecting  it  with 
any  subsequent  measures  of  time,  after  measured  time  began." — Pp, 
85,  86. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  the  etymology  of  evening  and 
..  orning,  and  to  show  that  the  one  denotes  a  season  or  be- 
ginning of  darkness,  and  the  other  a  commencement  of  light^ 
or  a  season  of  illumination. 

"  These  views  are  strengthened  by  an  etymological  examination  of 
the  terms  employed.  Day  and  night  or  the  Hebrew  Q^n  and  ti^*^^ 
are  general  terms,  and  may  be  taken  of  the  times  occupied  by  cer* 
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tem  phenomena,  as  well  as  of  the  phenomena  ihemeelvee.  The  words 
iweninfjl  and  morning  are  confined  mainly  to  ike  latter  use.  They 
denote,  not  duration  of  any  extent,  90  much  as  thb  optical  or  pht- 
noAL  AFPEARAMOB8  by  which  they  are  marked,  or  in  which  they 
eomnunre  and  terminate.  It  is  rational,  therefore,  to  lay  a  stress  on 
ihm  phenomenal  or  etymological  significations,  which  might  not  be 
justified  in  other  cases ;  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind,  that  they 
are  explanatory  of  this  word  *  gom.^  They  are  used  to  show  why  it 
18  called  day,  because  divided  into  two  contrasted  states  [darkness 
nnd  light]  that  could  be  characterized  by  no  words  so  well  as  by 
tliose  which  are  afterwards  used,  to  denote  the  corresponding  parti 
of  that  le8ser  and  more  distinctly  marked  cycle,  the  common  soLr  day. 
"What  makes  them  the  more  appropriate  for  this  purpose,  is  the  fact 
diat  when  etymologically  examined,  they  present  that  same  primary 
conception  to  be  found  in  the  general  words  create  and  to  separate, 
and  which  underlies  our  view  of  almost  every  great  development  in 
the  physical  world.  It  is  called  a  day,  because  there  was  an  ereb 
and  a  hoker — that  is,  a  mingHng,  a  blending,  or  confusion  of  elements 
toch  as  is  previously  called  choshek  or  the  darkness  that  whs  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  this  followed  by  a  separatiiio,  a  clkayino, 
a  parting  of  elements  issuing  in  the  first  ught,  whether  regarded 
cptiea/li/,  or  in  reference  to  its  pictorial  eject  in  marking  the  outlines 
■ad  divisions  of  things.'' — Pp.  66,  87. 

After  endeavoring  to  confirm  these  representations  by 
references  to  other  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
other  languages,  be  adds — 

^  TliUA,  ereb  and  boker  are  etymologically  opposed,  not  merely  as 
two  different  times,  not  menly  as  light  and  darkness  even,  but  as 
presentiitg  those  antithetical  ideas  of  blending  nnd  sepnrai  on,  \uio 
which  expressions  for  the  phenomena  of  light  and  darkness  are  ulti- 
mately, and  perhaps  in  all  languages,  capable  of  being  resolved.** — 
.  Pp.  88,  89. 

Here  is  thus  an  express  definition  of  morning,  as  denot- 
ing, etymologically,  first,  the  phenomena  of  dawning,  or  the 
OommencetVient  of  illumination  after  a  period  of  darkness; 
and  next,  as  denoting  the  time  of  sucb  a  dawning,  or  com- 
mencement of  illumination  after  darkness;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  an  expreos  definition  of  evening,  as  denoting, 
firat,  the  phenomena  of  the  discontinuance  or  absence  of 
light,  or  the  obscurity  and  darkness  that  prevail  when  there 
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is  no  light ;  and  next,  the  time  of  such  disappearance  or 
absence  of  light,  either  preceding  or  following  a  season  of 
illumination ;  and  finally,  he  repeatedly  declares  that  these 
words,  in  these  senses^  '*  are  explanatory  of  the  word  day,* 
and  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  showing  why  the  two  con- 
trasted seasons  which  they  denote,  one  of  light  and  one  of 
darkness,  are  called  day.  We  have  the  most  ample  ground, 
therefore,  for  the  view  we  gave  of  his  theory.  The  state- 
ment we  made  is  in  entire  coincidence  with  that  which  he 
himself  makes,  professedly  founds  on  etymology,  and  en- 
deavors to  confirm  by  his  *'  leading  idea"  that  the  language 
is  phenomenal.  "Were  he  to  try,  he  could  not  more  clearly 
exhibit  liimself  as  holding  that  morning  denotes  a  period  of 
commencing  light  after  a  period  of  darkness ;  that  evening 
denotes  a  period  of  darkness  either  before  or  after  a  period 
of  light;  and  that  day  is  the  name  of  a  period  consisting  oi 
an  evening  and  morning,  or  a  season  of  such  light  and  a 
season  of  such  darkness.  He  could  not,  therefore,  were  he 
to  make  the  trial,  give  more  clear  and  emphatic  proof  that 
he  regards  the  second  and  third  day,  as  much  as  the  first,  as 
having  consisted  of  such  a  period  of  darkness  and  of  illumi- 
nation ;  and  that  he  holds  that  the  mornings  of  the  second 
and  third  day  were  caused  by  light  that  began  then  to  illu- 
minate the  earth,  and  the  evenings  of  those  days  as  caused 
by  the  discontinuance  of  light. 

What  now  are  we  to  think  of  his  point-blank  and  pas- 
sionate assertion  that  these  are  not  the  views  he  presente  in 
his  book ;  that  there  is  NO  truth  at  all  in  the  statement 
that  he  represents  the  mornings  of  the  second  and  third 
day  as  caused  by  light,  and  their  evenings  by  the  discon- 
tinuance or  absence  of  light ;  and  that  instead  of  represent* 
ing  that  the  word  day  is  used  in  the  sacred  narrative  to  de- 
note a  time  made  up  of  a  season  of  darkness  and  a  season  of 
illumination,  and,  therefore,  that  it  denotes  that  the  second 
and  third  days  were  such  periods,  he  only  "  alluded*'  to  the 
existence  of  light  on  those  days  in  "  a  cor^/ecture  to  which  no 
kind  of  importance  is  attached  ?''  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
he  does  not  know  what  the  teachings  of  his  book  on  the 
subject  are  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  probable  that  his  object  in 
the  denial  is  to  escape  the  ridicule  and  disgrace  which  the 
chemical  combustions  or  volcanic  fires  have  brought  on  him 
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with  which  he  represented  the  world  as  lighted  up  during 
the  first  three  days?  He  must  have  felt  himself  sadlj 
acorched  by  that^combustion,  to  have  been  driven  to  escape 
it  by  such  a  step,  in  which  he  not  only  abandons  his  ety- 
mology, and  his  theory  that  the  language  of  the  sacred  nar- 
rative is  phenomenal,  but  makes  it  impossible  to  his  readers 
to  place  any  reliance  on  his  statements  respecting  his  belief. 
If  he  can  thus  deny  the  specific  representations  he  has  made 
on  this  subject,  and  treat  the  imputation  of  them  to  him  as  a 
"specimen  of  unfairness  which  it  is  difiicult  to  cover  with 
the  mantle  of  perfect  charity,"  who  can  be  surprised  i^ 
under  the  pressure  of  objections,  he  should  deny  every  other 
doctrine  of  bis  book  ?  Besides,  he  gains  nothing  in  a  phy- 
sical relation  by  this  dpnial,  but  involves  himself  in  worse 
embarrassments,  if  possible,  than  before.  For  it  is  more 
contradictious  and  absurd  to  maintain  that  there  was  no 
light  nor  heat  on  the  second  and  third  days,  than  that  the 
earth  was  illumined  in  a  measure  and  warmed  by  chemical 
combustions  and  volcanic  fires.  If  there  was  no  light  of  any 
kind  in  those  days,  it  is  clear  there  can  have  been  no  heat ; 
and  if,  as  Mr.  Lewis  maintains,  they  were  periods  of  vast 
length — thousands,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years — and  they  passed  without  any  heat  from  the  combus- 
tion of  the  earth  or  the  light  of  the  sun,  what  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  ocean  and  earth  must  have  become 
one  frozen  mass  long  before  the  second  day  passed  ;  that  na 
vapors,  therefore,  could  on  that  day  have  floated  in  the  air 
(Cten.  i.  6,  7) ;  and  that  no  removal  of  the  waters  from  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  could  have  been  accomplished 
on  the  third  day  unless  by  a  miracle?  They  must  have 
been  thawed  unless  removed  in  solid  masses,  but  how 
oould  they  have  been  thawed  without  some  combustion 
that  would  have  given  light?  And  how  could  vegetables 
have  been  created  on  the  third  day  if  the  whole  earth  and 
sea  were  frozen,  and  the  temperature  that  reigned  hundreds 
of  degrees  colder  than  is  now  ever  felt,  even  in  winter,  at 
the  poles  ?  Is  such  a  killing  frost  any  better  than  the  com* 
ibrtable  chemical  fires  with  which  he  before  warmed  and 
lighted  up  the  world  ? 

It  is  ap|>arent  that,  if  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  use  the  words  day 
and  morning  in  the  sense  we  ascribed  to  him,  to  den€>te 
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periods  of  illumination,  and  evening  to  denote  a  period  of 
darkness,  he  must  have  used  them  to  signify  periods  or  phe- 
nomena of  a  diflferent,  but  analogous  natve,  and,  therefore, 
jnust  have  employed  them  by  a  metaphor.  Yet  his  other 
and  final  accusation,  which  he  represents  as  of  an  ''  unfEur- 
ness  which  it  is  difficult  to  cover  with  the  perfect  mantle  of 
charity,"  is,  that  we  stated  that,  notwithstanding  its  inconsis- 
tency with  his  admissions  and  representations,  that  morning 
and  day  were  caused  by  light,  "  he  intimates  his  belief  that 
both  the  words  day  and  light  are  used  in  the  narrative  in  a 
metaphorical  sense."     He  says : — 

^  But  the  most  serious  and  indefensible  misrepresenAaUon  of  Mr. 
Lord,  is  one  to  which  he  gives  a  prominent  place  in  his  table  of  con- 
tentB,  and  repeats  throughout  his  review.  The  whole  argument  of 
the  work,  he  says,  is  to  show  that  the  word  day  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
metaphor.     Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  this.'' 

This  accusation  is  as  groundless  and  unjust  as  the  other. 
Our  object,  in  the  pages  to  which  he  refers,  was  to  show  that 
his  admissions  and  definitions  required  him  to  regard  the 
period  denoted  by  the  words  morning  and  day,  as  periods 
of  illumination.  We  said :  that  '^  to  maintain  that  while 
the  light  which  caused  the  morning  and  day  was  real  literal 
light,  the  morning  and  day  which  it  caused  were  not  periods 
of  light,  and  a  literal  morning  and  day,  is  to  plunge  into  the 
grossest  self-contradiction.  ...  He  proceeds,  nevertheless^  to 
intimate  his  belief,  that  both  the  words  day  and  light  are  used 
in  the  narrative  in  a  metaphorical  sense."  And  we  alleged* 
in  proof  of  it,  the  passage  we  have  quoted  above,  in  which 
he  says :  "  There  is  no  difficulty  in  regarding  these  expres- 
sions, day,  light,  etc.,  as  borrowed  from  their  applications  at  a 
much  laier  period,  and  carried  back  to  denote  the  ineffaUe 
things  they  most  resemble ;"  and  that  ''  a  day  is  a  periodical 
time — marked  by  the  opposite  successions  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, or  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  them"  But 
*  if  day  and  light  are  used,  not  to  denote  day,  a  period  of  illu- 
mination, and  light,  which  causes  that  illumination — but 
**  ineffable  things  which  they  most  resemble" — then,  certainly, 
they  are  not  used  literally,  but  by  a  metaphor^  the  peculi- 
arity of  which  is,  that  words  are  applied  by  it  as  names  to 
things,  which  they  do  not  literally  signify,  but  which  only 
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resemble  wliat  they  denote.  And  so  of  the  similar  expres- 
sion in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  day.  If,  instead 
of  "  a  periodical  time,"  **  marked  by  the  opposite  succes- 
sions of  light  and  darkness,^'  it  sometimes  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative denotes  "  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  analogous  to 
ihem^^  then  it  plainly  is  not  in  those  cases  used  literally,  but 
by  a  metaphor,  as  the  name,  instead  of  a  day,  of  a  period 
that  has  characteristics  that  are  analogous  to  successions  of 
light  and  darkness.''  And  that,  contradictious  as  it  is,  Hr. 
Lewis  uses  these  terms  in  these  metaphorical  senses,  is  indis* 
putable.  He  represents  in  many  passages  that  day,  and  even 
morning  and  evening,  are  used  in  this  metaphorical  sense. 
That  is,  indeed,  the  main  aim  of  his  thirteenth  chapter.  After 
stating  it  as  one  of  the  "  elementary  constituent  thoughts,*' 
embraced  in  "  the  idea  of  a  day,"  that  its  "  periodicity^'  is 
"  made  by  two  antithetical  states  characterized  by  opposite 
qualities,  of  which  the  one  kind  is  the  negative  of  the  other,'' 
he  says:— 

''The  mode  of  antithetical  division  maybe  by  risings  and  settings 
•f  a  revolving,  or  apparently  revolving  body,  called  the  son ;  or  it 
may  be  by  any  cyclical  law  in  nature  producing  ttDO  opposite  times 
of  rest  and  action^  of  progress  and  repose  ;  of  cold  and  warmth  ;  of 
growth  and  decay  ;  or  it  may  be  by  any  other  mode  in  which  there 
are  produced  two  periods  of  direct  contrast,  making  up  by  their 
alternation  the  completed  <^cle." — ^P.  163, 

According  to  this  definition,  then,  all  that  is  requisite  to 
constitute  a  day,  is  two  contrasted  periods  that  follow  each 
other  in  succession.  The  period  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  is  a  day,  therefore ;  the  period  of  the  moon's  increasing 
Kght  from  new  to  full  moon,  and  of  decreasing  light  from 
ftill  moon  till  it  ceases  to  shine,  is  a  day ;  the  period  of  the 
increase  of  light  and  heat  from  the  winter  to  the  summer 
solstice,  and  the  decrease  of  light  and  heat  from  that  to  the 
winter  solstice,  is  a  day ;  the  period  of  the  monsoons  or 
rains,  and  the  period  without  rains,  into  which  the  year  is 
divided  in  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  are  a  day ;  the  period 
of  the  revolution  of  the  moon  on  its  axis ;  the  period  of  the 
earth's  circuit  round  the  sun ;  the  time  occupied  in  the  swing 
of  a  pendulum  from  the  extreme  point  to  which  it  passes  on 
one  side  of  the  centre,  till  it  returns  there,  is  a  day ;  and  so 
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of  inatltneraSle  other  periods-  wMeh  aire  made  up  of  two 
opposite  kinda  of  actibn,  or  condition.  Yet  it  ib  only  by  cr 
metaphor  t\aX  snch  periods  can  ^  called  a  day;  skice  the 
antithetical  diYisionft  of  which  they  iffe  made'  np,  are  not 
marked^  li^e  a  litei^  day^  by  light  and  darkness,  morning 
and  evening,  but  only  by  characteristics  that  in  some-rdar 
tibn  resemble  them.  And  Mr.  Lewis  not  only  nscs  the  wofd 
day  itt  tha«  naetaphorical  sense  in  hifr  boofi^  but  as  if  Co  pve 
his  readersr  afini^itig  proof  of  the  inextricable  confbsion  m 
which  he  ie  involved,'  ami  leave  them  with:  an  ineradicar 
ble  conviction  that  no  reliance  is  to* be  placed  on  bis  states 
ments,  he  aversj^  imder  his  previous'  accusationy^  that  **  there 
is  no  tra&K  at  ai^  in  the  statement"  that  he  holds  tkaif  the  mon^ 
ings  and  evenings  of  the  first  three  days  were  caused  by  the  pre' 
sence  and  absence  of  hght — that  is,-  that  those  daye  consistecl 
of  two  contrasted  divisions,  one  of  which  was  a-  period  of 
Sght  and  the  other  a*  period  of  darkness ;  and  that  ^  it  is  not 
affirmed'^  in  bis  volume  ''^that  the  second  and  third  moni^ 
ings  were  made  by  a  light  svfcceeding  a  darkness;'^  but  **'it  iB 
rather  supposed,  with  Str^  Augustine,  that  though  the  pecu' 
Harily  of  the  ^5/  great  morning  originated  the  namefAe  other 
mornings  following  might  have  been  any  great  supematurat 
awakening  in  nature,,  to  which  the  term,  in  its  essential  idea,- 
Hiight  be  just  as  well  applied.'^  But  if  it  was  a  supematurai 
awakenings  in  nature  to  which  the  name  was  given,  then  it 
cannot  have  been  a  natural  morning,  caused  by  the  dawn  or 
eommencement  of  light  after  a  period  of  darkness-f  but  must 
have  been  merely  called  a  morning  by  a  metaphor^  because 
of  its  resembling  in  some  respect  a  real  morning }  and  if  the 
mornings  and  evenings  of  the  second  and  third  day  were  not 
natural  mornings  and  evenings,  but  some  svepematwrai 
awakenings  and  sleeping^,  then,  the  period  occupiedby  those 
supernatural  events  cannot  have  been  a  natuml  day  'f  and 
can  have  been  called  such,  therefore,  only  by  »  metaphor  t 
Such  is  the  issue  of  this  imputation  to  us  of  a  '^specimen  of 
tmfiurness  which  it  is  difiQcult  to  cover  with  iJie  perfect 
mantle  of  charity  I"  Instead  of  falling  inta  an^  error  ii^. 
ascribing  to  him  the  contradietion  which  he  now  so  passion- 
ately disclaims,  and  yet  repeats  and  reaffirms  in  the  very  act 
of  disclaiming  it,  it  is  a  conspicuous  element  in  his  specula- 
tions ^  it  is  graven  in  glaring  characters  in  his  volume  f  and 
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«o  one,  without  seeing  it,  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
'<x>nfueion  that  everywhere  reigns  im  it,  and  the  utter  decep- 
tiveness  of  the  pretext,  that  his  expositions  and  cosmology 
4tre  founded  on  the  primordial  meamng  of  the  language  of 
«the  sacred  narrative. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  several  passages  in  his  response,  ^sneere  at 
tthe  representation  in  the  ^review  that  some  of  the  leading 
"Clements  of  his  philosophy  are  drawn  fiom  Plato,  and  are 
•essentially  the  same  as  these  of  Origen,  Swcdenborg,  and 
Bushnell,  as  "  too  -absurd  <for  -refutatiotu^  It  is  noticeablCf 
however,  that  he  confines  himself  as  he'^-does  in  regard  to 
dhe  eternity  of  matter,  to  soeers.  'He  nowhere  iproves,  he 
«K>where  attempts  to  pr(tve,>he  nowhese. asserts,  even,  that 
this  notions  of  Ood  and  the  universe  are  not  substantially  the 
%8ameas  those  of  Plato  ;and  Swedenborg,  and  wcpc  not  drawn 
^firom  those  writers.  Nor  could  he,  without  adding  io  his 
4Klf-c«ntradictionsand^confutation8,  and  making  himself,  in  a 
:8till  higher  degree,  thcobjeet  of  distrust.  He  differs  from  those 
writers,  doubtless,  in  some  particulars,  as^they  differ  from  each 
othw.  Buthisphilosophy  of  God  and  nature  was  undoubted- 
ly, in  its  main  points,  taken  from  Plato  and  Swedenborg. 
How  nearly  he  corresponds  ^ithS wed wborg,  may  be  seen 
i)y  a  statement  of  the  heading  paints  of  the  two  systems. 

SwfiDBKBOBfi.  *LkWI8. 

1.  Swedenborg  hield  thut  €ke  mat-  l.  Professor  Lewis  hoMs  the  same 
'•ter  of  which  the  heavens  and  earth  doetrine,  and  it  lies  at  the  foondatioB 
.-Are  made .  existed  prior  to  the  .«reA-   « of  hir  theory  of  liieereation. 

>-  >lion  reeorded  in  Qenesis. 

2.  Swedenborg  held,  that  the  erea-  %  That. is  the  doetrine  ako-^f  Me. 
^1k>n  recorded  in  Genesis  sras  a  mere    Lewia 

•ahapiog  and  &6hioning  -of  that  pre- 
-fldstest  natter. 

S.  Swedenborg    held,    that    thai       ^.  This  also  is  Mr.  Lewis's  doetrim^ 
4liaping  and  fashioning  was  the  work    *nd  a  leading  featmse  of  Jiis  -ejjeteoL 
^f  spiritxial  entities,  not  of  the  dirine 
«^t     Mr.   Bush    says  :*-"  We    oan 
-fk>  longer  -recognise  creation  as  the 
gkmmMeie  prodnct  of  the  dirine  Jlmt^ 
kmt  as  always  proceeding   tiirough 
%tki  tpiHtual  world,  which  itself  pro- 
■.eeeds  by  emanation  from  4,he  Lond 
Sikfaiisell      AU  li^ng  orgatkinmy  whe- 
ether  mnimal  or  ve^efod/e,  are  the  ela-  . 
vboration  of  tpiritwd  etieneet,  which 
<Vooome  fixed  and  sensibly  mirMBsd 
liainatarial  embodimenU.* 
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4w  He  h«ld  that  those  spiritaal  ear 
tities  are  the  divine  ideas,  or  arche- 
tjpefl»  after  which  the  material 
organitms  and  forms  are  made. 

6.  Swedenborg  held  that  the  crea- 
tion by  the  agency  o£  spiritual  enti- 
ties^ was  in  the  way  of  nature  by 
hiwt,  and  a  gradual  develdpment  and 
growth. 

ft.  Swedenborg  h^d  that  those 
psychical  entities  were  emanations 
from  God,  and  were  truly  diyine^  or 
C^od  in  a  fihite  fbhn. 


"  '7i  Swed*nborg  aceordingly  held, 
tiiat  matter  is  self-existent  and  eter- 
nal He  says :  "There  is  but  one 
only  substance,  which  is  really  sub- 
stance, and  all  things  besides  are  for- 
mations from  it" 


8.  Bwedtaborg  held  that  th^  lan- 
guage of  the  Soripturea  has  a  double 
meaning. 


9.'  Swedanb6rgb)Bldtfaat'the  things 
which  the  names  of  the  diyine  word 
denote,  are  representative  of  other 
things  of  a  higher  nature. 


Lews. 

4.  That  is  the  theory  also  of  Mr^ 
Lewis^and  is  expressly  recognised  bj 
him  as  the  theory  of  Plato,  p.  291. 

&  That  also  is  Mr.Xewia's  theoiy^ 
and  ozM  of  its  moat  conspicuous  ele- 
ments. 


6.  Mr.  Lewis  does  not.  openly  ad- 
yance  that  doctrine:  He^  howcTer^ 
implies  it:  for  he  expressly  assert^, 
that  those  entities  were  pre-existent; 
he  caJls  them  "  inriaible  dMfi#  pov> 
ers^**  and  ho  ascribes  to  them  Ium- 
tions  that  imply  that  they  are  omni- 
scient and  onmipotent  His  theoiy, 
therefore,  that  creation  was  agrfmik^ 
m  the  way  of  nature,  is  sothing  dear 
than  Swedenborg*s  doctrine,  that  it 
was  a  deyelopment  of  the  finite  out 
a(  the  infinite;  or,  the  embodiment 
•f  6od-~diatribnted  into-  psychieaV 
emanations — ^in  material  shapes. 

7.  Me.  Lewis  does  not  openly  teaehi 
that  doctrine,  but  he  implies  it: 
for  he  holds  thlit  the  matter  of  the 
heayefla  and  earth  was  pre-existeiit  to* 
the  creation  recorded  in  Genesis :  b« 
avers  that  he  sees  no  objection,  philo- 
sophical or  theological,  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  eternal :  and  that* 
he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  be- 
lieving its  absolute  eternity,  if  the« 
Scriptures  in  any  way  declared  it 

8.  That  theory  appears  to  be  held, 
by  Mr.  Lewis.  He  intimates  repeat- 
edly,  that  the  words  of  the  sacred^ 
narrative  are  rtpreMniaiive,  as  weD 
as  the  things  of  which  they  are  the^ 
name& 

9.  That  doctrine,  alsoi  is  held  by. 
Mr,  Lewi&  He  maintains,  that  tU. 
appearance*,  which  he  holds  the  names- 
of  the  history  of  the  creation  signify,, 
are  themselves  representatiTes  of« 
**- primal  entities  that  are  far  removeA. 
from  the  senses,  and  back  of  seieneer 
itself  in  its  most  interior.  discoTencaJT 
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His  philosophy,  therefore,  of  God  and  the  universe,  is  in- 
disputably the  same  in  all  its  essential  features  with  that  of 
Swedenborg.  Were  he  openly  to  avow  a  belief  in  the  self-ex- 
istence of  matter,  and  the  identity  of  God  and  the  finite  enti- 
ties and  forms  that  make  up  the  universe,  and  declare  him- 
self a  pantheist,  it  would  not  alter  his  system  a  particle,  nor 
make  it  necessary  to  change  his  phraseology  to  render  it  as 
consistent  with  that  theory  as  the  language  of  other  panthe- 
ists generally  is. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  with  the  several  topics  of  his 
response,  and  shown  it  to  be  a  tissue  of  gross  misrepresenta- 
tions. The  task  of  such  an  exposure  and  confutation  has 
been  ver^'  unwelcome  and  distasteful;  but  it  will  subserve, 
we  trust,  the  cause  of  truth  and  science.  If  any  duty  is  im- 
perative, it  is  the  vindication  of  the  word  of  God  from  such 
perversions,  and  philology  and  science  from  responsibility 
for  such  errors.  Several  points,  we  think,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  settled  by  the  discussion. 

1.  Mr.  Lewis  has,  in  his  book,  undertaken  a  task  for  which 
he  has  not  the  requisite  qualifications. 

2.  He  has  mistaken  the  proper  method  of  shielding  hii 
theory  from  objection. 

8.  His  philology  is  the  product  of  his  philosophy ;  not 
his  philosophy  the  product  of  his  philology.  Had  he  not 
first  embraced  his  pantheistic  theory,  he  would  never  have 
dreamed  that  the  sacred  narrative  exhibits  creation  as  a  na- 
tural process  of  generation,  development,  and  growth. 

4.  His  principles  of  interpretation  are  false  and  dangerous 
in  the  utmost  degree.  If  applied  to  the  Bible,  generally, 
there  is  not  a  fact  or  doctrine  which  they  would  not  either 
strike  from  existence,  or  convert  into  the  grossest  contradic- 
tion and  nonsense. 

5.  His  views  of  the  main  events  that  are  narrated  in  the 
history  of  the  creation^  are  in  contradiction  to  the  facts 
and  laws  of  nature  in  the  departments  of  astronomy,  optics, 
chemistry,  crystallography,  and  the  physiology  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  cannot  be  maintained  unless  those  sciences 
are  overturned. 

6.  His  philosophy  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  the 
aacred  history,  but  is  a  foreign  theory  drawn  from  Plato 
and  Swedenborg,  and  can  never  be  consistently  maintained, 
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except  on  the  ground  that  matter  is  self-existeot,  aad  Uiat 
all  finite  existences  are  but  emanations  and  modifications  of 
God* 

In  adopting  and  putting  forth  that  theory,  be  has  aooord- 
inglj  placed  himself,  as  a  cosmologist,  with  the  disciples  of 
Swedenborg,  Bushnell,  and  others  of  that  faith.  How  far 
he  has  followed  his  system  to  its  legitimate  theological 
results,  we  leave  others  to  judge.  No  one  probably  has  yet 
been  known  to  adopt  it,  who  did  not,  after  the  example  of 
Swedenborg,  as  a  natural  consequence,  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  expiation  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  justifi- 
cation by  faith.  If  the  system  is  true,  what  can  be  more 
certain  and  self  evident  than  that  those  doctrines  are  iSEJse? 
If  God  is  distributed  into  millions  of  millions  of.  person- 
alities— as  numerous  as  there  are  Quite  intelligences  in  the 


*  What  Professor  BusVs  jodgraent  of  his  system  ii^  is  seen  from  the  foU 
lowing  notice  of  his  work  in  the  Ne%9  Church  Repomtory  for  NoTember» 
1605. 

"  We  are  happy  to  meet  our  old  frie&d  Professor  Lewia  in  a  new  artna» 
where  he  has  been  gathering  laurels  plucked  from  fields  bordering  somewhat 
closely  upon  the  domain  of  the  New  Church.  Despite  his  professed  loyal 
adhesion,  in  other  days,  to  the  exclusive  sense  of  the  letter,  and  his  marked 
dissent  from  the  N.  C.  positions  on  this  subject,  he  here  comes  before  the 
world  as  the  able  advocate  of  the  non-literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  history  oi 
the  creation.  His  theory  leaves  him  indeed  far  short  of  the  genuine  ^rUtuii 
exposition  of  the  sacred  record ;  but  it  advances  him  incomparaUy  beyond 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  mass  of  commentators. 

"  Still  we  find  our  interest  more  attracted  to  those  portions  of  the  volvme 
which  display  the  writer's  philosophy,  than  to  those  that  develope  his  philo- 
logy. Here  he  bravely  assumes,  as  fundamental  to  all  jnst  ideas  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  original  term  for  ertmie  does  not  imply  the  oriffinatiaH  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  from  nothing,  bnt  simply  the  Mkapifiy,  fm&hiotun^, 
arranging  of  pre-exitting  nutierimU — that  each  of  the  various  forms  ihua 
ereated  had  an  interior  essence  or  principle^  which  was  its  vital  or  fonnative 
power,  existing  prior  to  the  material  substances  with  which  they  are  clothed 
— that  these  invisible  essences,  or  plastic  principles^  are  the  divine  ideas  or 
archetypes,  according  to  which  the  material  forms  exist ;  and  that  the  work 
recorded  in  Genesis  was  merely  a  formative  process^  a  growth,,  an  evolution 
like  that  of  a  plant  from  a  seed,  and  occupying  immensely  extended  tracts 
of  time.  Such  is  the  cosmology  oi  Professor  Lewis — a  gentleman  who  looks 
upon  Swedenborg  as  a  grand  heresiarch,  a  subverter  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy^ 
and  an  impugner  of  the  Westnunster  Assembly's  Catechism.  Tet  strange  as 
it  may  appear  to  Professor  liswis^  in  this  same  audacious  teacher,  this 
peendo-philosophist,  he  will  find  the  grand  features  of  his  own  system,  so 
far  as  they  are  true,  developed  and  demonstrated,  with  a  vigor  and  nkara^w 
which  wiU  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  Plato»  or  any  of  his  disciplei^* 
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universe — what  can  be  more  palpable  than  that  there  are 
more  than  three  persons  in  his  nature ;  that  his  personalities, 
instead  of  threefold,  are  multitudinous  beyond  the  power  of 
language  to  express  ?  If  all  human  beings  are  mere  emana- 
tions of  the  divine  substance,  or  God  in  a  finite  form,  what 
can  be  imagined  more  impossible,  than  that  millions  on 
millions  of  finite  parte  of  his  being,  should  need  an  expia- 
tion by  the  blood  and  death  of  another  finite  part  of  him  ? 
What  can  be  more  contradictious  and  impossible,  than  that 
an  infinite  multitude  of  finite  parts  of  his  substance,  should 
need  a  gratuitous  justification  by  faith  in  the  blood  and 
righteousness  of  another  individual  finite  part  of  him  ?  Mr. 
Lewis  has  therefore  placed  all  those  who  understand  his 
system  under  the  necessity  of  regarding  him  as  holding 
premises,  from  which  the  rejection  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
redemption  follows  as  a  natural  consequence ;  and  as  likely 
himself,  therefore,  to  be  conducted  by  them  to  that  result 
What  is  to  prevent  him  from  it  ?  Or  what  is  to  prevent  his 
book,  as  far  as  it  has  an  influence,  from  leading  others  to^ 
reject  them  ? 

His  only  method  of  escape  from  this  position  is  the 
renunciation  of  his  cosmology.  As  long  as  he  continues  to 
stand  on  the  same  platform  with  Plato,  Spinoza,  Sweden- 
borg,  and  Bushnell,  no  mere  protestations  that  he  does  not 
belong  to  their  school — no  pretext  that  the  imputation  to 
him  of  a  pantheistic  philosophy  is  **  too  absurd  for  refuta- 
tion;" will  serve  in  any  measure  to  restore  him  to  the  con- 
fidence he  has  lost. 

May  God  in  infinite  mercy  reveal  to  him  his  errors,  and 
lead  him  to  renounce  and  retract  them. 


Art.  II. — The  Second  Epistle  op  Peteb. 

This  is  a  precious  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  Mac- 
knight  observes  that  the  discoveries  made  in  it  "  are  more 
grand  and  interesting  even  than  those  contained  in  the  first 
epistle,  and  that  to  the  foreknowledge  and  declaration  of 
them,  a  degree  of  inspiration  was  necessary  superior"  (rather 
say  equal)  ^*  to  that  required  in  the  writing  of  the  first  epis- 
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tie."    The  following  summary  of  its  contents  has  been  pre- 
pared partly  with  a  view  to  this  remark. 

The  epistle  begins  with  a  benediction  upon  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  (ch.  i.  1,  2).  They  were  the  stran- 
gers scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
Bythinia,  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  as  appears  by 
comparing  2  Pet.  iii.  1  with  1  Pet.  i.  1,  2.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  of  the 
Gospel  (2  Pet.  i.  4),  he  adds  an  exhortation  to  diligence  in 
acquiring  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character  (v.  5,  7,  9), 
so  that  they  may  make  their  calling  and  election  {fitfUtmf) 
sure,  and  thereby  gain  an  entrance  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (v.  10, 11). 
He  then  adds  his  own  promise  to  remind  them  continually 
of  these  things,  viz.  of  the  duties  and  hopes  of  their  calling, 
although  he  is  well  aware  that  they  knew  them  (v.  12). 
Yet  he  considers  it  nothing  more  than  his  duty  to  stir  them 
up,  as  long  as  he  lives,  which  would  not  be  long,  as  his 
Lord  and  Master  had  showed  him  (v.  13,  14),  and  that  was 
a  reason  why  he  should  reduce  his  admonitions  to  writing, 
that  he  might  still  be  serviceable  to  them  afler  his  decease 
(v.  16).  And  the  subject  was  well  worthy  of  such  pains; 
for  the  Gospel  of  the  glorious  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  which 
he  had  preached  (the  hopes  of  which  he  cherished),  was  not 
an  artful  fable,  but  a  truth  founded  upon  the  most  convinc- 
ing evidence.  For,  in  the  first  place,  three  of  us,  apostles, 
viz.  James,  John,  and  myself — when  we  were  with  him  on 
a  certain  mountain,  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  had  ocular  evi- 
dence of  this  truth — we  beheld  his  Majesty,  and  not  only, — 
we  heard  a  voice  proceeding  from  the  magnificent  glory 
which  invested  his  person,  attesting  his  divine  character 
and  Sonship.  This  evidence  was  of  a  nature  which  excluded 
the  possibility  of  deception.  The  glory  was  too  transcen- 
dently  great  and  overpowering  to  proceed  from  anything 
earthly,  or  not  truly  divine.  This  evidence,  it  is  true,  was 
exhibited  to  us  three  only,  and  we  were  expressly  charged 
not  to  speak  of  it  before  he  should  have  risen  from  the  dead 
(Matt.  xvii.  9) — a  mysterious  command,  which  we  were  at 
that  time  quite  unable  to  comprehend  (Mark  ix.  10 ;  Luke 
xviiu  34 ;  John  xx.  9).    But  our  veracity  is  pledged  for  the 
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truth  of  what  I  now  say ;  nay,  more,  the  truth  of  God  is  also 
pledged  to  the  same  effect ;  for,  while  we  preached  this  Gos- 
pel, God  has  borne  witness  to  us  by  signs  and  miracles 
which  the  Divine  power  only  could  perform. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  we  should  confine  our- 
selves to  this  single  proof  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
power  and  future  coming  of  our  Lord  in  his  kingdom.  For 
you,  as  well  as  we,  have  a  more  permanent  proof  than  this 
ocular  one  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  to  which  it  is  your 
duty  as  well  as  privilege  to  attend  ;  they  are  like  a  lamp  in 
the  hand  of  one  walking  in  a  dark  place,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  us  by  the  light  they  shed  till  the  day — the 
gr^at  day  of  the  Lord's  appearing  in  his  glorious  kingdom — 
ahall  dawn  upon  us,  and  the  morning  star  of  that  day  shall 
arise,  shedding  additional  light,  and  awakening  hopes  in 
our  hearts  of  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of  our  redemp- 
tion (v.  19).  The  apostle  then  adds  a  caution  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  prophecies,  which  we  omit.  (See  vol.  vii. 
p.  673.) 

Having  mentioned  the  prophets  as  furnishing  sufficient 
proof  of  this  doctrine,  he  digresses  (in  the  second  chapter)  to 
record  an  important  prophecy  respecting  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation.    As  if  he  had  said — 

Having  referred  to  the  prophets  of  the  old  dispensation,  I 
am  reminded  to  say,  that  as  there  were  false  prophets  then, 
as  well  as  true  prophets,  so  during  this  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  there  will  be  false  teachers,  as  well  as  true  ones  (ch* 
ii.  1).  The  apostle  then  proceeds  to  foretell  some  of  their 
doctrines  and  practices ;  the  success  they  will  meet  with,  aa 
well  as  the  sad  effect  of  their  erroneous  teaching  upon  the 
way  of  truth.  These  teachers,  moved  by  mercenary  motives, 
he  adds,  will  meet  with  an  awful  punishment.  God's  deal- 
ings with  the  angels  who  sinned ;  with  the  old  world  in 
Noah's  day  ;  with  Sodom  in  Lot's  day ;  afford  ample  evi- 
dence of  what  he  will  do  with  these  teachers  and  their  fol- 
lowers. Those  punishments  were  awful,  and  of  such  a  na- 
ture, especially  in  the  case  of  the  men  of  Noali's  day,  that 
one  would  have  supposed  at  the  time  they  were  threatened, 
the  righteous  must  inevitably  have  perished  with  the  wicked. 
But  it  was  not  so,  as  we  know  by  the  event.  The  Lord 
knows  how  to  discriminate  between  the  righteous  and  thet 
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wieked,  atid  be  is  able  to  deliver  tbe  one  while  punisbment 
(in  whatever  form)  is  inflicted  upon  the  other  (v.  9).  And 
although  you  should  be  like  Noah  and  Lot — few  and  feeble; 
and  quite  overwhelmed  by  multitudes  of  the  ungodly,  fear 
not — Grod  can  and  will  save  his  elect  (though  we  may  not 
know  how)  as  certainly  as  he  saved  Noah  and  Lot. 

These  examples  of  punishment  (v.  4-7)'  and  the  reflection 
the  apostle  makes  upon  tbem  (v.  8,  S)  may  be  read  parenthe- 
tically ;  so  that  verse  10  will  be  a  resuming  of  the  subject  of 
the  8d  verse.  The  sense  of  the  apostle  may  be  thus  express- 
ed : — That  you  may  know  the  characteristics  of  these  false 
teachers  and  their  followers,  I  here  particularly  note  them: 
they  wUl  be  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  an  apostasy,  a 
general  falling  away  from  the  faith.  Tbe  apostle  then  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  them  (v.  10  to  22,  the  end  of  this  chapter), 
and  a  fearful  description  it  is:  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  last 
clause  in  the  ISth  verse,  that  the  persons  intended  by  the 
apostle,  are  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  church,  and  in  ac- 
tual communion  with  at  least  some  true  Christians  (rvfiv- 

The  whole  of  this  second  chapter  then  is  a  digression  from 
the  chief  subject  of  the  epistle  announced  in  chap.  L  16,  viz. 
the  future  coming  of  our  Lord  in  power.  In  chapter  iii.  1, 
he  resumes  this  subject,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  repeats  an  ex- 
pression he  had  employed  before  (ittytt^nf  wfci^  h  ^vfunTtt^  L 
13,  iityu^m  vfun  if  ivefuno-ti^  iii.  1.  "  Stir  you  up  by  putting 
in  remembrance" — "stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way  of  re- 
membrance")- But  he  resumes  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  connexion,  or  rather  of  keeping  the  chief  topic 
prominently  in  the  view  of  the  reader;  for  in  the  next  verse^ 
he  recurs  again  to  the  prophecies  which  he  had  mentioned 
in  chap.  i.  19,  20,  in  order  to  connect  with  them  another 
prophecy  respecting  the  Christian  dispensation.  When  he 
flrst  mentioned  the  prophecies  he  digressed,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  order  to  predict  the  rising  up  of  the  false  and  mercenary 
teachers  whose  character  he  so  minutely  described.  These 
would  form  a  counterpart  to  the  false  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation.  He  now  returns  to  the  subject  of 
prophecy  to  say,  that  at  the  ending  of  the  days  (of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation)  persons  will  arise  in  the  church  who  will 
even  call  in  question  the  great  doctrine  he  was  then  enforcing 
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(see  chap.  i.  16).    This  will  be  a  new  charaoteristic,  distiu- 
gaishing  the  Christian  dispensation  from  the  former. 

These  men  (walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  giving 
utterance  to  their  own  wishes  and  hopes)  will  say,  "  Where 
is  the  promise  of  his  coming,  for  since  the  jfathers  fell  asleep 
all  things  continue  as  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  creation  Y^ 
(chap.  iii.  4).  This  is  just  wbat  our  Lord  intimated  in  Luke 
xvii.  26-3rO ;  xviii.  8.  The  apostle  then  proceeds  to  charge 
these  («^«r*<«r*/,  ludificatores)  deriders  with  dishonesty;  for 
he  says,  that  if  ignorant  at  all,  they  are  willingly  ignorant 
of  the  fact  of  the  world's  destruction  by  the  deluge— an  event 
be  had  already  alluded  to  in  ehap.  li.  S.  He  then  adds,  the 
present  heavens  and  earth  (as  the  former  were)  are  kept  in 
store  for  the  destruction  of  tbe  ungodly  who  shall  lire  at 
the  end  of  these  times ;  and  this  will  occur  at  the  coming  of 
our  Lord,  which  (coming)  these  deriders  say  will  never  occur. 
This  future  destruction  of  tbe  world  has  been  predicted  by 
the  prophets,  and  the  destruction  of  tbe  Old  World  by  a  de- 
luge of  waters,  is,  at  least,  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event,  which  these  reasoners  seek  to  get  rid  o^  by  denying  the 
&ct.  Again,  says  the  apostle,  these  persons  commit  another 
mistake,  when  they  infer  from  mere  lapse  of  time,  that  the 
Lord  will  not  come  at  all.  They  do  not  consider,  that  what 
seems  to  them  long,  is  very  brief  in  the  view  of  the  infinite 
and  eternal  God.  Does  one  day  seem  to  us  a  short  time? 
A  thousand  years  (which  would  include  many  generations  of 
such  ephemeral  beings  as  we  are)  are  in  tbe  view  of  God  as 
Sne  day  is  to  us — ^yea,  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as 
a  watch  in  the  night  (Psr  xc.  4.)  God  executes  his  plans 
upon  a  scale  immensely  more  vast  than  men  are  accustomed, 
or  even  able,  to  consider.  As  his  dominions  extend  through- 
out immensity,  and  bis  being  through  eternity,  it  is  folly  in 
these  men  to  infer,  that  tbe  Lord  will  never  execute  his 
promise  to  come,  and  bis  threatening  to  punish,  because,  in 
their  judgment,  be  has  delayed  the  execution  of  it  long* 
And  they  make  a  still  greater  mistake  by  supposing,  that 
God  hesitates  to  punish  them  and  destroy  tbe  world  on  ac- 
count of  any  good  he  sees  in  the  reprobate,  or  in  the  present 
condition  of  things,  irrespectively  of  his  purposes  of  mercy. 
In  truth,  he  does  not  delay ;  rather  he  restrains  bis  wrath, 
and  so  they  ought  to  consider  it  (v.  6-9). 
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Such,  then,  are  the  delusions  of  this  class  of  false  teachew 
predicted,  and  such  the  answer  of  the  apostle  to  their  false 
reasonings.  He  then  reiterates  the  great  doctrine  of  the  epis- 
tle. The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come,  and  the  Lord  himself 
will  come  at  that  day  unexpectedly,  as  a  thief  cometh  in  the 
night  (v.  10^  1  Tjiess.  v.  2 ;  Luke  xvii.  24).  It  will  come  with 
the  suddenness  and  splendor  of  lightning,  as  the  Lord  him* 
self  taught  (compare  v.  2  with  Luke  xvii.  24,  xxi.  85; 
Mark  xiii.  32,  87,  and  similar  passages),  and  these  heavens 
will  then  be  destroyed,  and  the  earth  with  the  works  therein 
will  be  burned  (v.  10).  Yet  not  annihilated;  for  out  of 
them,  and  in  their  place,  God  will  create  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  and  glory,  and  ex* 
cellence  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  w^hich  now  are, 
beautiful  as  they  may  seem  to  us,  will  not  be  remembered 
or  come  into  the  mind  (Is.  Ixv.  17). 

With  this  verse  (13th)  the  apostle  concludes  the  chief 
topic  of  the  epistle.  What  follows  is  an  exhortation  to  holy 
conversation  and  godliness,  in  view  of  the  promises  and 
hopes  which  depend  on  the  Lord's  coming  (v.  11-14).  He 
recurs  once  more,  however,  to  the  error  of  the  ifurmt*Tm\ 
(scoffers),  and  exhorts  his  readers  not  to  account  for  the 
Lord's  delay  as  they  do,  but  rather  to  regard  it  as  a  means 
of  their  salvation.  Paul,  he  says,  taught  the  same  doctrine, 
thougli  it  was  perverted  by  many,  as  well  as  the  other  doc- 
trines of  the  Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction.  His  con* 
eluding  exhortation  implies,  that  even  the  elect  will  be  ii^ 
danger  of  being  led  away  by  this  error,  and  thereby  fell 
from  their  steadfastness.  This  caution  was  suggested,  pe^ 
haps,  by  the  question  put  by  our  Lord  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  parable  of  the  widow  (Luke  xviii.  8) :  "  When  the  Son 
of  Man  cometh  will  he  find  faith  on  the  earth?"  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  apostle  intimates  that  the  error 
will  be  wide-spread  and  seductive,  requiring  watchfulness, 
and  growth  in  grace  and  in  knowledge,  of  those  who  would 
not  be  led  away  by  it  (v.  17,  18).  To  sum  up  these  ohee^ 
vations : — 

The  leading  doctrine  of  this  epistle  is  the  second  coming 
of  our  Lord.  The  first  proof  of  it  alleged  is  the  transfigura* 
tion,  and  the  personal  testimony  of  the  apostle,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  that  scene.    The  second  proof  is  derived 
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from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  inspired 
precepts  or  commandments  of  the  apostles,  founded  as  they* 
were,  upon  the  precepts  and  predictions  of  the  Lord  himself. 

Incidentally  he  connects  with  this  doctrine  a  collateral 
prophecy  concerning  an  apostasy  which  must  precede  that 
great  event.  With  this  he  connects  a  minute  description  of 
the  false  teachers,  who  were  to  take  the  lead  in  causing  and 
continuing  it  This  prophecy  and  description  (which  oc- 
cupy  the  second  chapter)  are  parallel  with  the  prophecy  of 
Paul  in  2  Thess.  ii.  This  second  chapter  of  2  Pet.,  there* 
fore,  casts  light,  to  some  extent  at  least,  on  the  prediction  of 
Paul  concerning  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  the  two  chapters 
should  be  read  in  connexion.  Peter,  in  fact,  refers  ex* 
pressly  to  the  epistles  of  Paul  (iii.  15,  16). 

Resuming  the  principal  subject,  the  apostle  soon  drops  it 
again  to  connect  with  it  another  prophetic  announcement, 
which  differs  from  that  before  just  mentioned  in  this,  viz. 
that  it  refers  to  the  last  times  of  the  apostasy,  which  he 
calls  **  the  ending  of  the  days."  The  expression  in  the  ori- 
ginal  is  peculiar :  f »'  irx^^v  rm  «Aa;«>)  which  is  more  precise 
than  vTTt^€ts  >^»v«<f,  in  1  Tim.  i.  4 ;  or  hx^rmi  t>s^«<«,  2  Tim. 
iii.  1 ;  or  t^'  io-xftrmf  rmf  >;^«f wf,  1  Pet.  i.  20 ;  or  even  than  the 
expression  in  Jude  18,  "  «3^;c*''«*  x?*"^  a  parallel  passage. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  a  period  of  greater  or  less  duration  at 
the  end  of  this  dispensation,  and  immediately  preceding  the 
day  of  the  Lord. 

This  second  collateral  or  connected  prophecy  respects  the 
general  unbelief  of  the  world  in  the  chief  doctrine  of  the 
epistle  (chap.  iii.  4;  Luke  xviii.  8,  xvii.  26,  27;  Matt.  xxiv. 
89).  The  scoffers  are  not  represented  as  calling  in  question 
any  other.  Yet,  so  fundamental  is  this,  and  so  many  others 
depend  upon  it,  that  they  might  as  well  deny  the  whole.  The 
omission  of  other  errors  is  significant.  It  seems  strange  that 
the  apostle  should  denominate  them  (fVw«ixT*<,  ludificatores 
deriders)  scoffers,  and  yet  not  represent  them  as  calling  in 
question  the  whole  of  revelation.  But  men  may  commit  the 
inconsistency  of  receiving  the  Gospel  as  a  code  of  morals,  or 
even  as  a  religion,  which  upon  the  whole  is  more  beneficial 
to  society  than  any  other,  and  yet  laugh  at  and  deride  those 
parts  of  it  which  foretell  the  destruction  of  that  order  of 
things  which  they  think  quite  good  enough,  and  desire  to 
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tiphold  and  meliorate  by  the  moral  infiaence  of  tbe  otber 
« parts  of  the  Bible.  This  mutilation  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  not  unfrequent.  There  are  many  who  profess  with  their 
lips  to  receive  the  gospel  with  reverence,  while  they  scoff  at 
and  deride  its  fundamental  doctrines.  The  apostle  seems  to 
refer  to  the  Gentile  churches  in  this  prophecy;  for  the  error 
of  the  Jews  is  not  that  the  Messiah  will  not  come,  but  in 
denying  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  already  come.  However 
this  may  be,  the  extreme  recklessness  which  he  describes^ 
and  the  general  unbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord^s  coming, 
as  he  taught  it,  is  the  natural  fruit  of  the  apostasy  predicted 
in  the  second  chapter.  What  is  Christendom  even  now, 
but  the  world  under  the  guise  of  a  Christian  profesrion? 
And  what  has  made  it  such,  but  the  false  teaching  and  the 
false  teachers  foretold  by  the  apostle?— ch.  ii.  1.  This 
second  collateral  prophecy,  then,  is  the  proper  s^nel  or 
continuation  of  the  first.  Its  use  is  to  describe  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  last  portion  of  one  and  the  same 
apostasy. 

But  apostasy  is  a  harsh  word,  and  may  convey  to  the 
reader  the  idea  of  something  which  would  be  gross  or  ^evol^ 
ing  to  the  pious  mind.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  con- 
ception of  the  apostle.  Were  the  apostasy  foretold  to  be 
such,  there  would  be  less  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
it,  and  less  need  for  the  emphatic  caution,  chap.  iii.'l7 
(<pvXetT(t^tc$t — a  military  term  denoting  the  action  of  soldiers 
who  keep  guard  in  fortified  towns  or  castles.— Macknight). 
Rather  should  we  conceive  of  it  as  a  vast  system  of  worldly 
Christianity,  adorned  with  worldly  magnificence,  enriched 
with  the  world's  wealth,  and  supported  in  some  form  by  the 
world's  power — a  system  which  audaciously  mutilates  God's 
truth,  as  though  it  were  a  myth ;  retaining  only  so  much  of 
it  as  may  be  made  subservient  to  ambitious  or  worldly 
ends.  Against  such  a  system,  the  apostle  exhorts  his  read- 
ers to  stand  on  their  guard,  lest  they  be  led  away  and  £elU 
from  their  steadfastness. 

One  observation  more : — The  word  scoffer  does  not  appear 
to  express  adequately  the  meaning  of  fVr*ixr*^  v.  8.  Scoff- 
ing denotes  a  malignant  expression  of  contempt  It  implies 
opprobrious  language,  and  conduct  offensive  to  decency. 
Scoffers,  properly  so  called,  would  undoubtedly  come  within 
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the  meaning  of  the  apostle.  But  does  not  the  word  lf4jwm%rai 
embrace  others  of  less  offensive  note?  It  comes  from 
iftarmtl^m  (m  «•*<«),  and  in  its  primary  signification  denotes  the 
sportiveness  of  children.  Mvxruft^sf  (Gal.  vi.  7)  is  a  harsher 
word,  from  which  we  have  /iti«r«^««T«,  a  scomer^  mocker, 
derider.  But  this  word  the  apostle  did  not  use.  Houbegant, 
perhaps,  had  this  word  (i>jr«i«r*i)  of  Peter  in  mind,  when 
he  wrote  of  Grotius:  Ludificat  (iVjt^i^k)  suo  more — ^refer- 
ring, by  the  remark,  to  his  exposition  of  Is.  Ixv.  17.— (See 
Isaiah  iii.  4.  2Chron.  xxxvi.  16.  Esdrasi.51,intheLXX.,for 
the  use  of  ifL^mi^*»  and  i>ir«<xr9(.  Also,  Trommius).  iSchaeflTer 
(Lex.)  defines  if^.Ttn^m^  Ich  spiele  auf.  Ich  betriige.  It  is 
important  to  ascertain  accurately  the  full  compass  of  this 
word  (i>x*ixT*/),  lest  we  err  in  giving  it  a  too  restricted  ap- 
plication. Scoflfers  do  not  reason  when  they  scoflf— they 
mock.  The  i/t^mxrm  (empsBCtae)  intended  by  the  apostle, 
do  reason,  but  falsely.  Scoffers  set  at  naught  all  thoughts 
of  decorum.  The  persons  intended  by  Peter  openly  avow, 
indeed,  their  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  yet  it 
may  be  sportively,  or  at  least  in  a  less  offensive  way. 

The  Vulgate,  Erasmus,  and  Castalio,  translate  the  word 
iUusores.  Sebastian  Schmidt  transfers,  without  translating 
it  (empaectae),  probably  because  he  did  not  find  its  exact 
synonym  in  Latin.    Naebe  renders  it  irrtsores. 

Philo. 


Abt.  in. — Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Phi- 
losophy ;  THE  Unity  of  Worlds,  and  the  Philo- 
sophy OF  Creation.  By  the  Eev.  Baden  Powell, 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry,  in  the  University  oif 
Oxford.     London :  1855. 

The  subjects  of  these  Essays,  though  so  widely  different, 
are  not  too  disconnected  to  be  united  in  the  same  volume  ; 
it  being  the  object  of  the  first  to  determine  the  principles  of 
inductive  philosophy,  and  of  the  second  and  third  to  indi- 
cate the  results  to  which  they  lead,  in  respect  to  a  Plura- 
lity of  Worlds,  and  the  creation  of  our  own  orb  and  its  or- 
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ganized  forms.  The  author  states  the  principal  theories  that 
have  been  entertained  of  these  topics,  criticises  the  opinions 
which  he  deems  exceptionable,  and  presents  and  endeavors 
to  establish  his  own  views.  He  writes  with  great  clearness 
and  ease,  exhibits  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  and 
treats  many  points  with  admirable  discrimination  and  force; 
while  in  others,  especially  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture^ 
and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  his 
notions  are  lax  in  the  extreme,  and  would,  we  think,  in  most 
minds  render  it  impossible  to  receive  the  sacred  word  as  an 
authoritative  and  reliable  revelation.  It  is  not  our  design 
to  enter  into  any  minute  examination  of  the  work,  but  sim- 
ply to  state  its  views^on  a  few  leading  topics,  and  present  the 
judgment  which  he  expresses  of  some  of  ^the  theories  and 
reasonings  of  modem  geologists  respecting  the  proof  of  a 
Creator,  and  the  bearing  of  their  speculations  on  the  nana* 
tive  of  the  creation,  Gen.  i.  and  ii. 

In  the  Essay  on  the  Sf)irit  of  Inductive  Philosophy,  he 
treats  in  the  first^  section  of  the  Inductive  Principle,  or 
ground  on  which  the  mind  reasons  from  particulars  to 
classes ;  in  the  second,  on  the  Unity  of  the  Sciences,  or  their 
common  dependence  on  that  principle ;  in  the  third,  on  the 
Uniformity  of  Nature;  in  the  fourth,  on  the  Theory  of  Causa- 
tion ;  and  in  the  fifth,  on  Final  Causes  and  Natural  Theo- 
logy. 

The  main  question  in  regard  to  the  Inductive  Principle 
respects  the  reason  that  the  mind  generalizes,  or  assumes  that 
what  it  ascertains  as  true  of  individual  eflfects  or  phenomena, 
is  true  of  all  others  of  the  same  kind.  Does  the  ground  of 
it  lie  wholly  in  the  mind  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  instinct,  or  is 
it  the  consequence  of  experience ;  and  is  its  ground  in  the 
law  of  the  physical  world,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  mind? 
The  latter  is  his  answer.    He  says — 

"  When  we  analyse  the  process  logically,  it  is  manifest  that  in  in- 
duction, what  is  superadded  to  a  mere  collection  of  facts  consists  pre- 
cisely in  the  assumption  that  all  phenomena  of  the  kind  in  questisn 
are  similar  to  the  few  actually  examined,  .  .  . 

^*  The  question  then  is  reduced  to  this  :  how  does  the  mind  come  to 
make  this  universal  assumption,  and  to  be  so  firmly  convinced  of  its 
truth? 
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^  I  think  it  will  be  allowed,  on  reflection,  that  general  conceptions 
of  this  kind,  however  apparently  abstract  in  their  nature,  may  be 
created  in  our  minds  by  very  simple  causes,  of  whose  operation  we 
may  yet  be  quite  unconscious.  There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  less 
conscious  than  the  acquisition  of  the  commonest  ideas  by  daily  ex- 
perience, and  the  successive  and  gradual  generalization  of  that  expe- 
rience by  the  process  of  abstraction  ;  and  in  this  we  constantly-^ob- 
tain  (without  being  aware  of  it)  numberless  prepossessions  and  con- 
victions far  stronger  than  any  systematic  demonstrations  can  supply. 

^  The  primary  assumption  involved  in  all  induction,  is  the  presumed 
uniformity  of  phenomena,  or  the  conformity  of  other  facts  of  the  same 
class  with  that  under  examination  to  the  same  law  or  type. 

^  It  is  then  perfectly  true  that  no  inductive  process  can  advance 
without  the  assumption  of  this  generalizing  principle^  which  is,  never- 
.  ikeless,  antecedent  to  the  particular  class  of  experimented  testimonies 
nr  THAT  INSTANCE  appealed  to.  But  what  I  would  particularly  dwell 
upon  is,  that  it  is  not  antecedent  to  all  experience  ;  it  is  some  prin- 
ciple already  established  in  the  mind  by  previous  abstractions, 
remotely  derived  from  previous  experience,  and  specially  extended  by 
ANALOGY  beyond  the  precise  limits  of  actual  observation  in  this 
instance. 

^Our  FIRST  inductions  indeed  enre  always  imperfect  and  incon- 
clusive :  we  advance  towards  real  evidence  by  successive  approxima- 
tions; and  accordingly  wo  find  false  generalization  the  besetting 
error  of  most  first  attempts  at  scientific  research.  The  faculty  to 
generalize  accurately  and  philosophically  requires  large  caution  and 
long  truning;  and  is  not  fully  attained,  especially  in  reference  to 
more  general  views,  even  by  some  who  may  properly  claim  the  title 
of  very  accurate  scientific  observers  in  a  more  limited  field.  It  is  an 
intellectual  habit  which  acquires  immense  and  accumulating  force  by 
the  contemplation  of  wider  analogies ;  and  in  any  one  case  our  con- 
viction of  inductive  truth  is  largely  built  up  on  past  trial  [of  its 
soundness  in  other  cases ;  and  from  the  perpetual  multiplication  of 
such  cases  it  obtains  a  perpetually  progressive  character  of  greater 
certainty,  increasing  in  a  rapidly  accelerated  ratio  as  experience 
enlarges.     .... 

^  If  there  be  any  force  in  what  has  been  advanced,  then,  instead  of 
any  primary  or  inherent  principle,  any  original  element  of  the  mind 
enabling  it  to  see  the  outward  world  blindfold ;  any  intuitive  internal 
power  to  create  external  facts;  any  authority  derived  solely  from 
the  interior  resources  of  pure  reason  to  show  us  physical  and  material 
things  without  reference  to  the  senses,  or  tiie  like — the  simple 
analogies  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  the  more  sober  belief  that  the 
source  of  inductive  certainty,  that  certaintv  beyond  the  mere  limits 
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of  sense,  tbat  superstructure  larger  than  any  foundation  of  facta,  is 
accounted  for  by  natural  and  acknowledged  processes. 
'"It  arises  in  the  first  instance  out  of  the  power  of  ahstraeiian^ 
acting  with  unconscious  force  of  powerful  rapidity,  by  whose  aid  the 
mind  creates,  what  are  indeed  new  conceptions,  yet  formed  only  out 
of  materials  already  furnished,  and  this  not  by  addition^  hut  by 
abstraction  of  properties  and  particulars. 

"  Above  all,  the  process  derives  its  whole  force  from  the  discovery 
and  acceptance  of  sound  and  well  framed  analoyies,  or  as  I  have 
elsewhere  said,  The  Soul  of  Induction  is  Analogy  ;  and  higher, 
more  efScacious,  and  more  enduring,  as  the  analogies  adopted  are  more 
strictly  accordant  with  the  real  harmonies  of  nature." — ^Pp.  13-19. 


It  is  undoubtedly  the  law  of  our  minds  thus  to  generalize; 
or  we  are  borne  to  it  naturally  and  resistlessly  by  dxxr  intel- 
lectual nature;  otherwise  its  universality  would  be  inex- 
plicable. That  it  should  be  common  to  all  the  individuals 
of  the  race  who  live  more  than  a  few  months,  should  assume 
the  same  form  in  all,  and  should  be  the  effect,  not  of  imita- 
tion or  instruction,  but  the  spontaneous  work  of  the  mind 
itself,  could  never  take  place,  were  not  the  ground  of  it  laid 
in  our  intellectual  nature. 

On  the  other  side ;  as  the  assumption  that  other  objects 
of  the  same  class  have  the  same  nature  as  those  under 
examination,  and  that  other  phenomena  of  the  same  kind 
are  produced  by  the  same  causes,  is  in  accordance  with  fiact, 
and  is  exemplified  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  of  each 
individual's  experience,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  mind 
is  naturally  led  to  that  assumption  by  experience,  and  is 
justified  in  it.  While,  therefore,  it  is  owing  to  the  nature  of 
our  minds  that  we  generalize  at  all;  it  is  owing  to  the 
analogies  that  subsist  in  the  physical  and  intellectual  world, 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  that  govern  their  phenomena, 
that  we  generalize  respecting  them  as  we  do. 

Professor  Powell  rejects  the  dogma  of  Kant,  Coleridge, 
and  other  idealists  of  that  s6hool,  who,  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ext€gmal  universe,  denied  the  possibility  of  proofi 
from  it  of  the  existence  of  God;  and  maintains  that  the 
great  system  of  the  universe  presents  the  most  unanswerable 
demonstration  of  the  being  of  an  infinite  Intelligence  as  its 
author. 
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*^  Natural  theology,  as  based  in  physical  science^  confessedly  leads 
as  only  to  a  very  limited  conception  of  the  Divine  perfections ;  it 
traces  beneficent  arrangements,  yet  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
evil ;  it  recognises  omnipotence  in  the  constitution  of  the  immense 
connected  machinery  of  the  universe,  and  the  perpetual  maintenance  of 
its  determinate  laws,  rather  than  in  their  interruption.  At  the  very 
utmost,  it  points  to  providential  government  in  the  preservation  of 
an  unbroken  system  of  pre-ordained  causes  for  the  general  good, 
rather  than  its  suspension  for  the  benefit  of  individual  parts ;  and 
influence  on  mind,  rather  than  disarrangement  of  matter. 

"If  the  human  mind,  or  human  desires,  require  fuller  mani- 
festations, or  aspire  to  a  higher  sense  of  the  Divinity,  it  must  be 
from  other  and  more  spiritual  sources  that  such  wants  can  be  satis- 
fied : — a  philosophic  natural  theology,  while  it  cannot  furnish  such 
satisfaction,  yet  at  least  puts  no  hindrance  in  th^  way  of  its  attain- 
ment from  other  and  more  appropriate  teaching. 

^  But  the  great  argument  which  we  have  been  considering,  it  is 
said,  is  not  one  merely  of  design^  but  must  rise  from  design  to  a  de- 
signer.   And  here  it  is  that  some  objections  have  arisen. 

"  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  argument  is  insufScient ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  it  proves  too  much,  and  tends  to  identify  na- 
ture with  the  Deity.  But  both  objections  seem  to  me  equally  trace- 
able to  the  primary  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  <Ae  real  nature  of  the 
inductive  infiuenees^  and  of  the  obvious  distinction  between  moral 
and  physical  causation.  This  confusion  of  ideas  pervades  the  re- 
marks of  many  otherwise  able  writers.  Thus,  Coleridge  ob- 
serves : — 

"  *  All  the  so-called  demonstrations  of  a  God  either  prove  too  little, 
as  that  from  the  order  and  apparent  purpose  in  nature ;  or  too  much, 
namely,  that  the  world  is  itself  God  ;  or  they  clandestinely  involve  the 
conclusion  in  the  premises  ....  as  in  the  postulate  of  a  First  Cause«* 

"  Natural  theology  confessedly  proves  too  little,  because  it  cannot 
rise  to  the  metaphysical  idea  or  scriptural  representation  of  God. 
These  stand  on  quite  distinct  authority.  But  the  postulate  of  a 
*  First  Cause*  is  a  notion  wholly  arising  from  the  confusion  of  ideas 
just  referred  to. 

"  The  common  objection  to  the  argument  from  desigrn  to  a  (f#- 
signer  appears  to  be  of  this  kind.  It  is  alleged  that  to  take  Paley*a 
well  known  instance  of  the  watch,  we  make  our  inference  directly 
of  a  watchmaker^  from  obvious  comparison  of  known  human  works. 
Even  where  a  person  should,  for  the  first  time,  witness  some  work 
far  transcending  his  own  power  or  knowledge,  or  anything  previously 
heard  of,  still  he  would  perceive  the  analogy  with  the  more  ordinary 
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productions  of  bnmsn  skill,  diffenng  only  in  degrte^  tnd  wonld  infer 
a  contriver,  and  an  artist  of  Acuities  far  higher,  bnt  still  similar  to 
his  own.  But  the  works  of  nature,  it  is  said,  differ  from  them  in 
hind  ;  they  are  unlike  any  of  our  works,  and  suggest  no  such  ana- 
logy of  an  artificer  resembling  a  human  artificer,  or  differing  merely 
in  the  extent  and  degree  of  his  skill. 

^In  those  cases  most  nearly  approaching  the  nature  of  human 
works,  such  as  the  varied  and  endless  changes  going  on  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  nature^  the  results,  even  when  most  analogous  to  those  ob- 
tained in  human  laboratories,  yet  present  no  marks  of  the  process^  or  of 
the  means  employed,  by  which  to  recognise  the  analogous  workmen ; 
and  in  all  the  grander  productions,  the  incessant  evolutions  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  which  no  human  laboratory  can  produce — ^in 
the  structure  of  the  earth  and  ocean,  or  the  infinite  expanse  of  the 
heavens  and  their  transcendant  mechanism,  still  further  must  we  be 
from  finding  any  analogy  to  the  works  of  man,  or,  by  consequence, 
any  analogy  to  a  personal,  individual  artificer. 

^  But  the  more  just  view  of  the  case  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
consideration  that  the  real  evidence  is  that  of  mind  and  tntelligenee; 
for  here  we  have  a  proper  and  strict  analogy.  Mind^  directing  the 
operations  of  the  laboratory  or  the  workshop,  is  no  part  of  the  witihU 
appatatuSy  nor  are  its  operations  seen  in  tJumsehei — they  are  visible 
only  in  their  effects  ;  and  from  effects,  however  dissimilar  in  magnitude 
or  in  kind,  yet  agreeing  in  the  one  grand  condition  of  order^  adjust- 
menty  profound  and  recondite  connexion  and  dependence,  there  is 
the  same  evidence  and  continued  manifestation  of  Intirible  Iktkl- 
UGEKCE,  as  vast  and  illimitable  as  the  world  \vherein  those  manifes- 
tations are  seen. 

"  It  is  by  analogy  with  the  exercise  of  intellect  and  volition,  or 
power  of  moral  causation,  of  which  we  are  conscious  within  ourselves, 
that  we  speak  of  the  Supreme  Mind  and  moral  cause  of  the  universe, 
of  whose  operation,  order,  arrangement,  and  adaptation,  are  the  ex- 
ternal manifestations.  Order  implies  what^  by  analogy,  we  call 
intelligence;  subservience  to  an  observed  end,  implies  intelligent 
foreseeing,  which,  by  analogy,  we  call  design. 

^  Again,  nothing  but  the  common  confused  and  mistaken  notions 
as  to  laws  and  causes,  could  give  any  color  to  the  assertion  that '  the 
argument  proves  too  much' — that  physical  speculations  tend  to  sub- 
stitute general  physical  laws  in  the  place  of  the  Deity;  and  that 
scientific  statements  of  the  conclusions  of  Natural  Theology  are  no- 
thing but  ill-disguised  Pantheism.  The  utter  futility  of  such  infer- 
ences is  at  once  seen,  when  the  smallest  attention  is  given  to  the 
plain  distinctions  above  laid  down  between  *  moral'  and  '  phy»cal 
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causation  ;  and  to  the  proper  force  of  the  conclusions  from  natural 
science  establishing  the  former  by  means  of  the  latter. 

"  The  distinction  obviously  points  to  the  very  reverse  of  the  asser- 
tion that  physical  action  is  identical  with  its  moral  cause ;  the  essen- 
tial difference  and  contrast  between  them  is  the  very  point  which 
the  whole  argument  upholds  and  enforces. 

'*  So  utterly  preposterous,  indeed,  is  the  whole  idea  of  Pantheism, 
that  the  profession  of  it,  if  sincere,  can  but  be  a  mystical  fancy  of 
the  most  perplexed  and  unintelligible  nature,  and  inyolying  moral 
contradictions  of  the  grossest  kind. 

^  The  whole  tenor  of  the  preceding  argument  is  directed  to  show 
that  the  inference  and  assertion  of  a  Supreme  Moral  Causey  distinct 
from  and  above  nature,  results  immediately  from  the  recognition  of 
the  eternal  and  universal  maintenance  of  the  order  o( physical  causes^ 
which  are  its  essential  external  manifestations. 

"  Of  the  mode  of  action  or  operation  by  which  the  Supreme  Moral 
Cause  influences  the  universal  order  of  physical  causes,  we  confess 
our  utter  ignorance.  But  the  evidence  of  such  operation,  where  na- 
ture exists,  can  never  be  lost  or  interrupted.'' — ^Pp.  162-168. 

It  would  have  added  to  the  interest  of  this  discussion,  had 
Professor  Powell  stated  more  at  large  the  fiction  on  which 
Kant,  Coleridge,  and  others  of  that  school,  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  a  demonstration  of  God  from  his  works,  and  pointed 
out  its  groundlessness  and  absurdity.  Of  all  the  fallacies  by 
which  men  have  duped  themselves  into  atheism,  it  is  the 
most  transparent,  and  reflects  the  greatest  discredit  on  the 
boasted  reason  of  its  authors  and  disciples.  It  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  our  seeming  perceptions  of  external  objects, 
instead  of  being  real,  are  illusory — instead  of  being  caused 
by  the  action  on  our  senses  of  the  external  objects  which 
they  present  to  us,  are  the  spontaneous  product  of  a  faculty 
of  the  mind,  which  they  denominate  the  understanding;  and 
thence,  that  as  they  are  mere  phenomena  of  the  mind  itself 
and  the  work  of  its  powers,  they  do  not  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  any  other  intelligence,  and  no  proofs  are  involved 
in  them  of  the  being-  of  God.  They  reject,  therefore,  and 
sneer  at  the  argument  from  the  external  universe  to  the 
existence  of  God,  as  fatuitous,  and  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
solecisms,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  them,  it  deduces  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  intelligence  from  a  mere  nothing. 
But  supposing  it  to  be  so  on  their  scheme,  that  is  only  an 
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exact  parallel  to  their  own  argument  against  the  demonstra- 
tion of  God  from  the  nniverse ;  for  their  theory  of  the  origin 
of  our  sense-perceptions  is  founded  on  nothing.  It  is  a 
mere  gratuitous  assumption.  It  has  no  support  from  fact 
No  evidences  have  ever  been  alleged  to  sustain  it,  and  none 
can  be.  It  is  contradicted,  moreover,  by  our  consciousness. 
Its  author  and  his  disciples  were  forced  by  their  nature  to 
act  every  moment  of  their  lives  on  the  assumption  of  its 
falsehood ;  for  they,  like  others,  proceeded  in  all  Aeir  agency 
on  the  felt  and  undoubted  reality  of  the  external  world. 
If  it  is  absurd,  then,  on  their  theory,  to  found  an  inference 
of  the  divine  existence  on  nothing,  it  is  equally  absurd  in 
them  to  found  their  assumption  of  their  theory  of  percep- 
tion, on  which  they  build  their  inference  against  the  divine 
existence,  on  nothing.  To  look  so  far  as  this,  however,  was 
quite  beyopd  the  scope  of  their  vaunted  reason. 

But  even  on  the  ground  of  their  hypothesis,  that  the  mind 
is  the  sole  cause  of  its  sense-perceptions,  and  thence,  that  the 
objects  of  those  perceptions  exist  only  in  itself,  and  are 
purely  ideal,  how  does  it  follow  that  the  mind,  in  conceiv- 
ing of  them  as  having  a  veritable  existence  out  of  itselfj  and 
reasoning  respecting  their  convictions,  must,  as  those  specu- 
latists  maintain,  regard  the  cause  of  each  effect  as  only  com- 
mensurate with  the  effect  itself?  For  that  is  the  assumption 
on  which  they  deny  the  possibility  of  inferring  an  infinite 
cause  from  a  finite  effect     Thus  Dr.  Hickok  says : — 

^'  This  endless  search  is  also  just  as  empty  labor  in  the  conditioned 
series  of  design,  as  in  that  of  causation.  Design  indicates  a  designer; 
hut  when  we  seize  upon  this  conceived  designer  as  condition  for  the 
produced  design,  we  find  it  adapted  to  the  making  of  just  such  pro- 
ductSy  and  this  adaptation  at  once  becomes  a  conditioned,  demanding 
for  itself  a  higher  Designer,  of  which  it  must  be  a  product.^ 

According  to  this,  then,  the  cause  of  a  finite  effect  must 
itself  be  not  only  an  effect,  and  finite,  but  as  finite  as  the 
effect  which  it  has  produced.  The  effect  must  therefore  be 
the  exact  measure  of  the  powers  of  its  cause ;  all  the  powers 
of  the  cause  must  have  been  exerted,  and  in  their  fullest 
energy,  in  the  production  of  the  effect;  and,  consequently, 
that  cause  can  never  give  existence  to  either  any  other  than 
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that  class  of  effects ;  nor  to  that  class  of  effects,  except  on 
precisely  the  same  scale  of  dimensions  and  energy.  But  it 
would  result  from  this  extraordinary  doctrine,  that  when 
Dr.  Hickok  formed  a  letter  on  his  paper,  the  production  of 
that  effect  would,  in  the  first  place,  exhaust  all  his  powers 
as  a  cause ;  and  next,  it  would  be  the  only  effect  in  kind 
and  measure,  which  he  would  be  capable  of  producing !  Is 
this  true,  however,  of  him?  Was  it  of  Coleridge?  Did  he 
never  produce  but  one  effect  in  kind,  and  one  in  degree  ? 
Are  there  as  many  distinct  causes  as  there  are  different 
kinds  of  effects,  and  effects  of  the  same  kind,  that  differ  in 
their  measure  ?J  jWhat  exquisite  philosophers  I  How  con- 
sentaneous these  issues  of  their  speculations  are  with  our 
consciousness !  How  admirably  they  accord  with  the  infi- 
nite diversity  of  the  acts  we  exert,  the  objects  towards  which 
they  are  directed,  and  the  effects  that  spring  from  them  I 
Such  is  the  fathomless  abyss  of  falsehood  and  folly  into  which 
these  infatuated  speculatists  have  plunged,  and  dragged  down 
myriads  of  credulous  disciples ! 

In  his  Essay  on  the  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Worlds,  Pro- 
fessor P.  treats,  first,  of  the  argument  in  a  "  physical  and 
philosophical,"  and  next,  in  "  a  theological  point  of  view." 
He  confines  his  discussion,  however,  throughout,  to  the 
sphere  of  philosophy,  irrespective  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  holds  that  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  plu- 
rality of  inhabited  worlds,  must  proceed  on  analogies  be- 
tween our  orb  and  others. 

"Viewed  simply  as  a  question  of  philosophical  conjecture  or 
rational  probability,  without  reference  to  any  ulterior  consideration, 
the  argument  must  be  based  on  an  extension  of  inductive  analogies^ 
a  generalization  (so  far  as  we  can  legitimately  pursue  it)  upon  the 
acknowledged  relations  of  animated  existence  with  physical  condi- 
tions and  cosmical  arrangements  adapted  to  it." — P.  183. 

And  those  analogies,  in  respect  to  the  planets  of  our  sys- 
tem especially,  are  very  numerous — such  as  that  they  have 
light  and  heat,  day  and  night,  seasons  and  years,  moons, 
atmospheres — at  least  some  of  them — and  vapors,  which  are 
conditions  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  appear  to  be, 
designed  solely  for  them.  That  the  stars,  too,  are  suns,  and 
are  the  centres  of  planetary  systems,  seems  indicated  by 
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their  light,  and  the  reyolution  of  such  of  them  as  are 
binary  around  a  common  centre.  On  these  and  similar 
grounds  Pro£  P.  regards  it  as  probable  that  the  various 
realms  of  the  universe  are,  or  are  to  be,  peopled  like  our 
world  with  intelligent  beings. 

^  Looking  at  the  sabject  solely  as  a  question  of  plausible  philoso- 
phic conjecture,  and  guided,  as  we  should  be,  by  the  pure  light  of 
inductive  analogy,  all  astronomical  presumption,  taking  the  proo&  of 
geology  into  account,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  progressive  order,  ad- 
vancing from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  and  from  the  insensible 
up  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  in  .all  parts  of  the  material  worid 
alike,  though  not  necessarily  in  all  at  the  same  time,  or  with  the 
same  rapidity ;  in  some  worlds  one  stage  being  reached,  while  in 
others  only  a  comparatively  small  advance  may  have  been  made."—- 
P.  231. 

We  may  reason,  however,  not  only  from  the  analogy  of 
other  worlds  to  ours,  but  also  from  the  end  to  which  God 
has  appropriated  our  world,  to  that  to  which  he  has  appro- 
priated others.  As  the  great  purpose  for  which  our  world 
was  made  what  it  is,  obviously,  was  that  it  might  be  the 
theatre  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  intellectual  life,  and  as 
vegetable  and  animal  life  are  mainly  subservient  to  the  life 
of  intelligent  beings,  it  is  rational  to  infer  that  as  God  is  un- 
changeably the  same,  the  end  to  which  other  orbs  are  appro- 
priated, is  the  support  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  intellectual 
life. 

But  the  existence  of  other  orders  of  intelligences,  and  of 
different  ranks,  is  directly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  We 
are  not  only  taught  that  there  are  countless  hosts  of  angels 
who  are  far  superior  to  man,  and  have  the  power  of  passing 
from  one  world  to  another;  but  that  among  the  things 
visible  and  invisible  in  heaven  and  earth  created  by  Christy 
are  throng  and  dominions,  principalities  and  powers,  which 
imply  that  there  are  subjects  also  over  whom  those  d9mi- 
nions  and  principalities  are  exercised ;  and  that  Christ  is 
"  set  far  above  them,"  and  "  every  name  that  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  that  which  is  to  come ;"  "  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  in  heaven, 
and  those  on  the  earth,  and  those  under  the  earth;  and 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to 
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the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  This  Indicates  that  the  intel- 
Jigent  empire  which  is  subjected  to  Christ's  sceptre,  and 
made  to  glorify  the  Father  by  acknowledging  him  as  their 
Jehovah,  is  vast,  and  extends  in  every  direction  from  our 
world  throughout  the  universe. 

The  object  of  his  third  Essay,  which  he  denominates  the 
Philosophy  of  Creation,  is  not,  as  the  title  seems  to  imply, 
to  explain  the  mode  in  which  our  world,  and  its  vegetable 
and  animal  existences,  were  created,  but  simply  to  trace  the 
history  of  what  now  exists,  or  has  existed  here,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  its  origin.  He  treats,  accordingly,  in  it,  of  "the 
law  of  succession  of  forms,"  of  "the  principle  of  continuity," 
of  "immutable  laws,"  of  "the  vertebral  theory,"  of  "the 
permanence  of  species,"  of  the  "  causes  of  the  origination  of 
species,"  of  "  the  nebular  theory,"  and  the  "  theory  of  de- 
velopment," and  their  "bearing  on  natural  theology"  and 
"  revelation."  We  shall  not  dwell  on  these  subjects,  but  shall 
content  ourselves  with  indicating  some  points*  on  which  he 
diflers  from  many  geologists;  while  he  entertains  without 
reserve  their  general  theory  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
world,  and  the  conditions  of  nebulosity,  fusion,  condensa. 
tion,  and  deposition  of  strata,  extended  through  incalculable 
ages,  through  which  they  hold  it  has  passed.  He  openly 
admits  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  that  geological  theory 
with  the  history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis.  He  says,  in 
regard  to  "  the  various  schemes  of  the  Bible  geologists :" — 

'*  It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  on  this  last  instance  as  verj  instrac- 
tive  in  its  consequences,  especially  to  those  who  have  not  antece- 
dently taken  more  general  views.  Even  at  the  present  day  there  are 
not  wanting  occasional  attempts  to  keep  up  the  hopeless  chimera  of 
erecting  theories  of  geology  on  the  Mosaic  narrative.  It  is  needless 
to  observe  that,  as  all  notion  of  an  accommodation  oi  facts  to  the  text 
has  long  since  heen  given  up  by  all  9ans  inquirers,  these  attempts  are 
now  merely  directed  to  explaining  away  the  sense  of  the  text;  in 
which  they  no  douht  succeed  by  such  principles  of  verbal  interpreta* 
tion  a9,  if  fairly  applied  to  other  parts,  would  readily  enable  us  to 
put  on  any  given  passage  any  required  construction. 

^  All  inquirers,  possessing  at  once  a  sound  knowledge  of  geology, 
and  capable  of  perceiving  the  undeniable  sense  of  a  plain  circum- 
stantial narrative,  now  acknowledge  that  the  whole  tenor  of  geology 
is  in  entire  contradiction  to  the  cosmogony  ddivered  from  Sinai;  a 
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contradictum  which  no  philologieal  refinements  can  remove  or  dmi- 
nUh  ;  a  case  which  no  detailed  interpretation  can  meet,  and  which 
can  only  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole. 

'*  I  have  elsewhere  fully  discussed  this  subject,  and  have  there  ex- 
plained the  only  view  which  I  think  the  case  admits ;  in  one  word, 
that  the  narrative,  as  a  whole,  as  it  cannot  be  received  as  historical, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  representation ;  adapted,  as  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Israelites,  as  the  basis  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  real  Christianity,  I  contend,  can  be  in  no  way 
affected  by  this,  or  any  contradiction  to  the  Old  Testament  law,  with 
which  it  has  been  erroneously  mixed  up ;  on  the  contrary,  the  pal- 
pable discrepancy  is  valuable,  as  reminding  us  the  more  forcibly  of 
its  independence." — Pp.  803-305. 

**  In  Essay  ii.  I  have  adverted  to  the  question  of  discrepancies  be- 
tween science  and  the  language  of  Scripture  generally,  and  have 
referred  more  especially  to  that  notable  instance  of  it — tlie  irrecon* 
cilable  contradiction  between  the  whole  view  opened  to  us  by 
geology,  and  the  narrative  of  the  Creation  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
whether  as  briefly  delivered  from  Sinai,  or  as  expanded  in  Gene»s. 
In  the  minds  of  idl  competently  informed  persons  at  the  present  day, 
after  a  long  struggle  for  existence,  the  literal  belief  in  the  Judaical 
cosmogony,  it  may  now  be  said,  has  died  a  natural  death.  Yet 
many  are  still  haunted  by  its  phantom,  which  perpetually  disturbs 
their  minds  with  apprehensions  equally  groundless  on  collateral 
points. 

"  Most  rational  persons  now  acknowledge  the  failure  of  the  various 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  diflSculty  by  verbal  interpretation  ;  they 
have  learnt  to  see  that  the  six  days  of  thousands  of  years,  have,  after 
all,  no  more  correspondence  with  anything  in  geology  than  with  any 
sane  interpretation  of  the  text.  And  that  the  immense  period  at  the 
beginning,  followed  by  a  recent  literal  great  catastrophe  and  final 
reconstruction  in  a  week,  is,  if  possible,  more  strangely  at  variance 
with  science,  Scripture,  and  common  sense.  Yet,  while  they  thus 
view  the  labors  of  the  Bible  geologists  as  fruitless  attempts,  they  often 
do  not  see  that  they  are  fruitless ;  not  because  they  fail  in  detail,  but 
because  they  proceed  altogether  on  wrong  grounds,  and  in  a  wrong 
direction,  and  thus  remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  radically 
mistaken  prepossessions,  which  lead  to  not  less  unhappy  misconcep- 
tions on  other  allied  points. 

"  Well  might  Humboldt  speak  of  geology  as  *  now  finally  abstract- 
ed, on  the  Continent  at  least,  from  Semitic  influences.'  But  in  this 
country,  it  may  be  hoped  a  better  epoch  is  beginning  to  dawn,  as  it 
must  do,  in  proportion  as  men  reflect  on  the  real  basis  of  their  reason- 
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ings,  and  learn  to  apprehend  clearly  tbe  distinct  grounds  on  which 
science  and  Christian  belief  respectively  repose." — Pp.  467-459. 

He  thus  unhesitatingly  admits  that  it  is  wholly  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  theories  of  geology  respecting  the  formation 
and  age  of  the  earth  with  the  narrative  of  the  creation  in 
Genesis,  and  exhibits  that  conviction  as  common  to  all  sane 
and  thorough  cultivators  of  the  science  ;  and  he  characterizes 
the  attempts  of  such  writers  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  John  Pye 
Smith,  Dr.  Hitchcock,   Hugh  Miller,  and  others,  to  torture 
the  sacred  history  into  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  geolo- 
gy, as  mere  endeavors  "  to  explain  away  the  sense  of  the  text^^^ 
and  on  "  principles  that,  if  fairly  applied  to  other  parts,  would 
readily  enable  us  to  put  on  any  given  passage  any  required 
constructions.^^  And  that  that  is  the  conviction  of  ^^competently 
inforfned  persons"  generally,  we  cannot  doubt.     It  seems  im- 
possible that  impartial  and  thorough  inquirers  should  mis- 
take such  point-blank  opposites  as  the  theory  and  the  his- 
tory, for  coincidents  and  equivalents;  or  be  able  by  any 
process  to  conceal  from  themselves  their  total  contrariety. 
It  is  the  superficial,  the  fanciful,  and  the  near-sighted,  who 
keep  up  a  vague  and  flickering  belief  or  hope  of  their  com- 
patability ;  not  the  calm,  far-seeing,  and  philosophic ;  and 
they  keep  up  their  faith,  not  by  impartially  considering  the 
reasons  against  it,  and  discovering  that  they  are  weightless, 
but  rather  by  keeping  them  out  of  view,  and  fixing  their 
eyes  exclusively  on  their  contradictory  hypothesis,  and  en- 
deavoring, by  showy  arguments  and  conjectures,  to  invest 
them  with  an  air  of  probability  and  truth. 

Instead  of  subserving  the  cause  of  religion  by  attempting 
to  torture  the  sacred  word  into  harmony  with  the  doctrines 
of  geology,  they  have  done  it  a  great  injury. 

Mr.  Powell  thinks  the  cultivators  of  science  are  unwisely 
withheld  from  frankly  avowing  their  adoption  of  views 
that  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures;  but  that 
they  pursue  a  far  more  reprehensible  course  who  attempt  to 
lead  the  public  to  believe  that  their  theories,  which  are  in 
the  most  irreconcilable  contradiction  to  the  sacred  text,  are 
in  harmony  with  it 

<^  There  exists,  unhappily,  too  great  an  unwillingness  on  either  aide 
to  meet  such  questions  with  perfect  honesty  and  fairness.    The 
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astronomer,  the  physiologist,  or  the  geologist,  for  example,  may  he 
folly  enlightened  as  to  Uu  extent  to  which  some  of  the  conclusions  cf 
his  own  science  may  clash  with  certain  received  articles  of  popular 
helie£  But  devoted  to  that  science,  and  caring  more  to  relieve  it, 
and  himself  personally,  from  hostile*  insinuations,  than  to  promote 
any  higher  views  of  truth,  he  more  naturally  than  philosophically 
seeks  to  conciliate  the  matter  in  an  ambiguous  phraseology ;  as  if 
accepting  literally  the  irony  of  Lucian,  who,  afler  relating  a  story  of 
a  philosopher  having  been  maltreated  by  a  mob  for  attacking  some  of 
their  superstitions,  adds — '  And  very  justly ;  for  what  right  had  he 
to  be  rational  among  so  many  madmen  V 

^But  still  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religious  truth,  is  the 
course  too  often  resorted  to  by  the  professed  defenders  of  its 
canse,  even  in  the  present  time.  Not  always  duly  alive  to  the 
actual  spread  of  intelligence,  they  cringe  to  the  loud  but  ignorant 
zeal  of  the  few,  and  become  followers  in  the  train  of  prejudice  rather 
than  its  correctors  and  enlighteners.  They  have  too  often  yet  to 
learn  that,  by  continuing  to  insist  on  dogmas  which  the  advance  of 
knowledge  has  discredited,  and  literal  interpretations  which  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  have  set  aside,  by  adopting  fallacious  compromises, 
or  by  discouraging  and  denouncing  those  open  avowals  which  alone 
consist  with  the  reality  of  truth,  and  that  free  inquiry  which  Christi- 
anity challenges,  they  are  following  a  course  as  unworthy  in  principle 
as  it  is  short-sighted  in  policy  :  they  are  inflicting  the  worst  injury  on 
their  own  cause,  and  are  but  strengthening  the  arms  of  that  sceptical 
hostility  which  they  so  strenuously  profess  to  oppose." — Pp. 
441-443. 

Such  is  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  their  attempts  to  wrench 
the  Mosaic  narrative  into  harmony  with  their  theories.  In- 
stead of  saving  the  Bible  from  the  discredit  of  a  contradic- 
tion by  what  they  hold  to  be  the  fiwjts  of  geology,  they 
make  the  impression  on  their  readers,  that  if  their  pretexts 
are  true,  its  language  is  capable  of  so  many  constructions, 
and  the  principles  on  which  its  meaning  depends  are  so 
arbitrary  and  absurd,  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
it  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  science  or  not,  and  that  to 
believe  it  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  and  take  it  as  a 
guide  of  faith,  is  impossible^ 

On  the  other  hand,  to  admit  that  the  supposed  facts  of 
geology  that  contradict  the  sacred  narrative  are  real  facts,  and 
that  they  prove  the  narrative  to  be  mistaken,  and  in  the 
utmost  degree — that  all  its  principal  statements  are  in  the 
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most  open  war  with  the  clearly  ascertained  truth,  is  in  eflfect, 
if  not  in  form,  to  give  up  its  inspiration ;  and  with  it  the 
inspiration  of  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  thence  of  the 
whole  Bible,  which  everywhere  recognises  aM  proceeds  on 
the  truth  of  the  histories*  and  the  institutions  that  are 
presented  in  the  writings  of  the  Israelitish  lawgiver.  If 
the  history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis — if  the  repetition  and 
ratification  of  that  history  by  Jehovah  himself  at  Sinai — are 
not  entitled  to  any  credence,  it  is  apparent  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  authority  or  truth  of  any  other  part  of 
the  Old  Testament :  and  if  that  is  not  divine,  neither  can 
the  New  Testament,  which  everywhere  recognises  it  as  the 
word  of  God,  be ;  and  that  is  the  conclusion,  we  take  it^  to 
Which  it  has  led  Professor  Powell  in  regard  at  least  to  the 
Old  Testament;  as  he  maintains  that  the  contradiction  of 
"  the  Old  Testament  law,"  by  the  facts  of  geology,  cannot 
"in  any  way"  injuriously  "affect"  "Christianity,"  but  is 
rather  serviceable,  "  as  reminding  us  the  more  forcibly  of  its 
independence :"  and  the  ground  of  this  opinion — he  states,  in 
an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  is,  that  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  addressed  to  us  of  the  Gentile  world, 
but  to  the  Israelites.  But  the  question  is  not,  Who  were  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed ; — but  from 
whom  did  it  proceed  ?  If  it  was  from  God,  the  fact  that  it 
was  communicated  by  him  to  Israelites  originally,  does  not 
affect  the  truth  of  its  statements.  They  must  be  in  as  per- 
fect accordance  with  fact,  as  they  would  be  if  they  had  been 
at  first  addressed  to  Gentiles ;  and  they  can  no  more  be  put 
aside  or  questioned,  without  impeaching  his  veracity,  than 
the  statements  and  revelations  can,  that  are  communicated 
to  us  in  the  New  Testament  There  is  no  consistent  course, 
therefore,  except  to  receive  them  as  true,  or  else  to  deny 
that  they  proceeded  from  God. 

This  necessity  is  not  eluded  by  the  assumption  to  which 
Professor  Powell  resorts,  that  the  passages  which  are  dis- 
credited are  figurative  or  poetical.    He  says : — 

**  Whentver  the  sacred  writers  introduce  physical  statements,  they 
may  fairly  be  understood  as  speaking  conformably  to  the  ezistiny 
slate  of  knowledge^  or  adapting  themselves  to  the  ideas,  belief,  and 
capacities  of  those  they  addressed.    In  any  such  cases  it  would  be 
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irrational  for  us,  at  tlie  present  day,  to  insist  too  literally  on  such 
representations,  and  especially  to  reason  on  them  in  cases  where  we 
are  precluded  from  examining  into  all  the  circumstances,  or  canvass- 
ing the  evidence.  But  i^  after  all,  in  any  instance,  the  letter  of  the 
narrative  or  form  of  expression  may  be  found  irrecaneilahly  ai  varir 
ance  with  physical  truth — wthout  trenching  on  the  int^rity  of  the 
text  or  of  the  testimony — we  may  allow  the  alternative  of  under- 
standing them  in  a  figurative  or  poetical  semeP — ^Pp.  307,  308. 

But  this  is  plainly  nothing  less  than  a  license  to  the 
interpreter  to  deny  its  grammatical  sense  to  any  passage 
whose  teachings  do  not  accord  with  his  views,  and  ascribe 
to  it  any  meaning,  that  his  speculative  notions  may  suggest. 
Passages  are  figurative  only  as  there  are  real  figures  in 
them,  and  those  figures  are  to  be  interpreted  by  their  seve- 
ral laws,  in  order  to  unfold  the  grammatical  sense  of  the 
expressions  in  which  they  occur.  Afler  that  is  ascertained, 
the  whole  cannot  then  be  constituted  tropical,  at  the  mere 
will  of  the  interpreter,  by  the  supposition  that  the  terms 
throughout,  or  the  agents,  and  objects,  and  acts  wtich  they 
express,  are  used  by  another  figure  that  is  wholly  nnknown 
to  language.  That  is  as  arbitrary  and  gross  a  perversion  of 
the  sacred  word,  as  it  were  to  deny  that  it  has  any  meaning 
whatever;  and  it  leads  as  legitimately  to  the  rejection  of 
the  moral  statements  of  the  Bible,  as  of  its  representations 
on  physical  subjects.  For  why  should  not  the  moralist,  the 
metaphysician,  and  the  theologian,  consider  himself  as  much 
at  liberty  to  pronounce  Ihose  passages  figurative  or  poetical 
whose  teachings  contravene  what  he  regards  as  truths  of 
morals,  metaphysics,  or  theology,  as  the  geologist  is,  to 
reject  its  testimony  in  regard  to  the  natural  world  ? 

It  is  an  equal  license  also  to  assume  that  Grod  conformed 
the  revelations  he  made  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge, 
by  directly  teaching  or  sanctioning  errors  in  regard  to  phy- 
sical or  any  other  subjects.  The  only  mode  in  which  he 
accommodated  his  communications  to  the  knowledge  which 
those  whom  he  addressed  had  already  attained,  was  in  re- 
cognising truths  and  facts,  as  such,  with  which  they  were 
already  acquainted ;  and  in  using  the  terms  to  designate  the 
several  things  of  which  he  spoke,  by  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  name  them.  Thus,  in  the  narrative  of  the 
creation,  he  employed  the  terms  heavens,  sun,  moon,  earth. 
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sea,  expanse,  land,  water,  light,  darkness,  day,  night,  sea- 
sons, years,  grass,  trees,  fish,  fowls,  beasts,  and  man  to  de- 
note the  same  things,  of  which  they  were  the  established 
names  in  the  usage  of  the  Hebrews.  And  this  makes  it 
certain  that  they  were  used  in  their  literal  sense,  and  are  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  usual  laws  of  grammar.  The  suppo- 
sition that  they  tvere  used  in  a  wholly  diflferent  meaning,  in 
accommodation  to  false  notions  entertained  by  the  Hebrew 
people,  is  to  suppose  that  they  had  some  myth  or  poetical 
conception,  which  they  employed  those  terms  in  a  literal 
sense  to  express,  which  is  wholly  without  ground,  and  a 
consummate  absurdity.  If  the  terms  translated  heavens, 
earth,  sea,  light,  darkness,  day,  evening,  morning,  sun,  moon, 
land,  water,  grass,  herb,  tree,  fruit,  seed,  fish,  fowl,  beast, 
man,  are  not  used  to  denote  those  several  objects,  are  there 
any  other  words  in  the  Hebrew  language  that  can  be  shown 
to  be  their  proper  names  ?  There  certainly  are  not.  This 
fancy,  then,  must  be  given  up.  To  suppose  that  God  ac- 
commodated himself  to  man  by  uttering  and  sanctioning 
error,  is  to  ascribe  to  him  an  act  to  which  no  conceivable 
motives  could  prompt  a  Being  of  infinite  knowledge  and 
power,  and  is  to  charge  him  with  unrighteousness.  There 
is  no  medium,  therefore,  between  receiving  the  Scriptures 
in  their  plain,  natural  sense,  or  else  discarding  them  as  the 
Word  of  God. 

He  rejects  the  belief  entertained  by  many  geologists  that 
there  have  been  successive  creations  of  new  species  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  maintains  rather  that  there  has  been  but 
one  creation,  and  that  the  various  changes  of  species  that 
have  taken  place,  have  been  the  result  of  mere  natural 
causes,  or  laws  of  evolution  or  development — though  of  a 
nature  quite  dilTorent  from  those  maintained  by  the  author 
of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation. 

"  And  if  to  the  general  truth  of  the  immense  continuous  series  of 
slow  and  gradual  formations  constituting  the  earth's  crust,  disclosed 
by  geology,  we  add  the  grander  theoretical  inference,  that  all  the 
varied  modifications  of  animal  lifo  were  equally  produced  according 
io  some  regular  scheme  of  physical  causes  ;  or  if  the  more  iraagina- 
tive  speculator  should  think  that  he  can  identify  that  scheme  with 
certain  physiological  indications  of  rudimentary  evolution — it  is  im- 
possible to  see  in  what  respect  the  latter  class  of  views  can  aflfect 
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religious  consideraUons  more  thaa  the  former,  or  be  more  opposed  to 
the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  description  than  they  are.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  seem  to  view  these  last  ideas  with  more  peculiar  appre- 
hension. The  discrepancy  cannot  really  be  greater,  whether  we  adopt 
any  physical  theory  of  the  mode  of  origination  of  successive  forms, 
or  whether  we  reject  all  such  speculation.  In  a  word,  those  who 
accept  geological  truths  at  all,  and  admit  the  palpable  contradiction 
to  the  Old  Testament  without  prejudice  to  their  faith,  cannot  with 
consistency  make  it  a  ground  of  objection  to  any  hypotheses  of  the 
nature  of  the  changes  indicated,  that  they  are  contrary  to  Scripture. 
They  are  in  no  way  more  so  than  all  geology  is." — Pp.  459,  460. 

This,  we  presume,  must  be  so.  Those  whose  estimate  of 
the  Scriptures  is  such,  that  they  adopt  the  doctrines  of 
geology  notwithstanding  they  see  that  they  contradict  the 
history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  naturally  will 
not  find  any  diflSculty  in  admitting  any  other  doctrine  that 
contradicts  those  or  any  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

He  rejects  the  doctrine,  also,  that  the  creation  recorded  in 
Genesis  was  a  calling  into  existence  of  that  which  previous- 
ly had  no  being. 

*^  The  idea  which  is  often  attached  to  the  word  '  Creation,'  as  mean- 
ing a  calling  into  existence  out  of  nothing  (as  already  observed),  rests 
wholly  upon  certain  metaphysical  arguments  which  it  is  no  part  of 
my  design  to  discuss.  But  with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  letter  of  the  Bible  in  such  points,  I 
would  merely  observe,  that  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  other  ar- 
guments in  support  of  it,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  foundation  in 
Scriptural  authority.  The  word,  which  in  Genesis  and  elsewhere  ie 
rendered  ^  create^  has  been  pronounced  by  eminent  Hebrew  scholars, 
by  no  means  to  bear  the  sense  above  mentioned,  being  only  a  stronger 
or  more  intensitive  form  of  expression  of  the  idea  of  making  or 
fashioning.  While  other  passages  leave  the  idea,  at  least,  equally 
indefinite,  if  indeed  they  do  not,  insome  sense,  refer  to  pre-existent 
matter."— Pp.  460,  461. 

And  he  refers  as  authority  for  this  last  remark  to  Hebrews 
xi.  S,  which  Professor  Lewis  alleges  as  proof  of  his  theory, 
that  the  things  that  are  seen  were  made  out  of  pre-existing 
immaterial  spiritual  entities.  But,  in  the  first  place,  making 
and  fashioning  are  no  more  the  primary  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word.rendered  Create,  than  calling  into  existence  out  of 
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tibtiiing  IS.  To  cut^  to  carve,  is  held  by  Gesenius  to  be  its  pri* 
mary  signification.  To  make  and  to  creata  are  both  secondary 
senses ;  but  the  latter  is  as  literal  and  as  real  as  the  other  is; 
and  the.  verb  is  indisputably  used  in  that  sense  in  the  nar* 
rative  of  the  creation  of  man  in  God's  image,  by  which  ori- 
ginal existence  was  given  to  his  spiritual  nature.  Next,  this 
is  the  sense  that  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  verb  in 
the  first  of  Genesis  by  Hebrew  scholars.  Thirdly,  A  me- 
taphysical argument,  if  valid,  is  not  only  as  good  as  any 
other  to  prove  that  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  earth 
recorded  in  Genesis  was  a  creation  from  nothing,  but  it 
is  better  than  any  other,  when  those  who  hold  that  the 
creation  was  a  mere  fashioning  maintain  that  the  materials 
that  were  fashioned  not  only  pre-existed,  but  were  uncreat- 
ed. For  if  they  were  not  called  into  being  by  the  Almighty, 
they  must  have  been  self-existent  But,  if  they  were  self-ex- 
istent, then  it  is  self-evident  that  he  could  never  have  fa- 
shioned them,  or  exerted  on  them  any  influence  whatever, 
that  should  have  affected  the  mode  of  their  existence ;  for  if 
they  were  self-existent,  the  cause  of  their  being  must  have 
lain  wholly  in  themselves,  and  been  the  cause  of  their  ex- 
isting in  some  particular  manner,  and  that  manner  must 
have  been  the  identical  mode — including  shape,  conditions, 
and  everything  else  that  was  predicable  of  it — in  which  it  did 
and  does  exist.  The  metaphysical  argument  proves,  there- 
fore, with  the  certainty  of  self-evidence,  that  if  God  fashioned 
the  matter  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  it  was  not  self-existent: 
but,  if  it  was  not  self-existent,  then  he  must  have  created  it 
out  of  nothing.  But  there  is  no  proof,  nor  probability,  that 
if  he  created  the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  it  was  not 
in  the  six  days  in  which  he  himself  declares  that  he  made 
them ;  and  if  he  called  them  into  being  out  of  nothing, 
there  is  no  word  in  the  Hebrew  language  so  well  suited  to  ex- 
press that  fact,  as  the  verb  rendered  in  our  language  "  create." 
There  is  no  rational  alternative,  therefore,  but  either  to  ad- 
mit and  hold  that  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  earth, 
which  God  declares  that  he  accomplished  in  the  six  days, 
was  an  absolute  gift  to  them  of  their  existence ;  or  to  deny 
that  God  formed  and  fashioned  them,  or  exerted  on  them 
any  influence  whatever. 

He  dissents,  also,  from  the  views  that  are  generally  enter^ 
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tained  by  g;eologists  respecting  the  recency  of  man's  creation. 
He  says : 

"  One  of  the  points  most  dwelt  on"  hy  those  who  endearor  to 
proTe  that  this  is  the  only  inhabited  world  ^  is  the  assertion  of  the 
recent  date  of  man  on  the  globe,  which  has  been  comnx>n1y  assumed 
to  be  settled  on  what  is  confessedly  mere  negative  evidence.  It  is 
indeed,  at  present,  an  opinion  current  among  geologists,  that  man 
cannot  claim  a  higher  date  than  a  period  later  than  the  latest  of  the 
tertiary  deposits  ;  but  how  many  millions  of  years  ago  was  the 
latest  of  these  deposits,  is  not  so  easily  settled.  This  opinion  h 
grounded  solely  on  (he  mere  absence  of  any  remains  hitherto  detect- 
ed, and  with  no  powerful  analogies  in  support  of  the  negation,  but 
with  every  probability  to  fhe  contrary^  afforded  in  the  apparent  fit- 
ness of  the  state  of  the  earth  for  man^s  being  its  tenant  at  a  muck 
earlier  date  than  that  commonly  assigned  to  his  origin.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  peculiar  fondness  in  some  minds  for  triumphing  in 
the  assumed  recent  origin  of  the  race,  not  very  intelligible  on  philo- 
sophic grounds." — ^P.  228. 

And  in  corroboration  of  this  view,  he  refers,  in  an  appen- 
dix, to  a  human  skeleton  recently  disinterred  in  "the  Rail- 
way cuttings  at  Mickleton  Tunnel,"  beneath  several  deposits, 
which  indicate,  according  to  the  geological  theory,  that  "  a 
long  series  of  ages"  must  have  passed  since  its  burial  there. 
The  discovery  of  human  remains  in  such  deposits,  which 
are  generally  held  to  have  been  formed  myriads,  and  per- 
haps millions  of  years  ago,  will  necessarily  force  geologists, 
either  wholly  to  reject  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  origin 
of  man,  or  else  to  abandon  the  hypothesis  on  which  they 
found  their  inference  of  the  great  age  of  the  earth. 

Professor  Powell,  however,  not  only  deems  it  probable 
that  man  has  existed  for  a  far  longer  period  than  is  gene- 
rally held,  but  intimates  that  he  may,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  being,  have  been  a  mere  animal,  and  that  his  creation, 
referred  to  in  Genesis,  was  nothing  more  than  the  gif^to 
him  of  a  spiritual  nature,  by  which  he  was  raised  into  the 
image  of  God. 

"  The  prevalent  belief  in  the  very  recent  origin  of  man,  geol(^- 
cally  speaking,  depends  wholly  on  negative  evidence.  And  there 
seems  no  reason,  from  any  good  analogy,  why  human  remains  might 
not  be  found  in  deposits  corresponding  to  periods  immenady  more 
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remote  than  commonly  supposed,  wLen  the. earth  was  in  all  respects 
equally  well  suited  (or  human  habitation.  And  if  such  remains  were 
to  occur,  it  is  equally  accordant  with  all  analogy  to  expect  that  they 
might  be  those  of  an  extinct  and  lower  species.  The  only  real  dia- 
Unction  in  the  history  of  creation  which  marks  a  supposed  *  human 
«poch,^  is  not  the  first  introduction  of  the  animal  man,  in  however 
high  a  state  of  organization,  but  the  endowmerU  of  that  animai  ioith 
the  gift  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  It  is  a  perfectly  conceivable 
idea  that  a  lower  species  of  the  human  race  might  have  existed,  desti- 
tute of  this  endowment."— Pp.  4^4,  466. 

^  But  the  idea  of  a  physical  process  of  origination  of  organic  life, 
has  excited  a  more  peculiar  opposition,  on  the  ground  that  k  would 
include  man  and  his  descent  in  the  general  category,  and  represent 
tlie  human  race  as,  at  some  remote  period,  gradually  developed  out  of 
Kd  inferior  species,  which,  it  is  alleged,  savors  of  materialism,  and 
lowers  the  moral  dignity  of  man.  Now,  agreeably  to  what  was  ad- 
vanced in  a  former  Essay,  it  must,  I  conceive,  appear,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  man's  moral  superiority  is  held  to  consist  in  attributes  wd  of 
a  material  or  corporeal  kind  or  origin,  it  can  signify  little  how  hia 
physical  nature  may  have  originated.  The  same  moral  superiority 
may  equally  belong  to  him,  whether  originally  evolved  out  of  any 
form  of  earlier  organic  life,  or  out  of  a  elod  of  earth.  All  truths  rela- 
tive to  man^s  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  in  proportion  as  that  nature 
is  held  to  be  of  an  imtnaterial  kind,  must  be  allowed  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  any  theories  of  the  origin  of  his  animal  existence. 

*'  The  difficulties  felt  on  this  subject  by  some,  seem  mainly  te 
arise  out  of  tlie  belief  with  respect  to  man's  primaeval  state  of  inno- 
cence. But  the  Scripture  account,  it  wiH  surely  be  admitted,  alto- 
gether refers,  not  to  man's  physical  constitution,  but  to  the  peculiar 
spiritual  nature  given  to  him ;  expressly  described  as  *  breathed  into 
iiim'  by  a  special  act,  and  which  is  generally  conceived  by  divines  to 
have  constituted  *the  image  of  God,*  in  which  he  was  made,  ia 
which  he  stood,  and  from  which  he  fell ;  all  which  c&n  surely  in  no 
way  be  affected  by  what  may  have  been  his  animal  nature  or  origin 
prior  to  that  spiritual  creation  ;  as  it  refers  to  that  part  of  his  nature 
which  is  spoken  of  expressly  as  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  hb 
physical  constitution  and  material  organization.'' — Pp.  466,  467. 

Such  is  the  revolting  result  to  which  Professor  Powell  is 
"Conducted  by  rejecting  the  word  of  God,  and  following  what 
he  regards  as  the  lights  of  science.  Though  he  refers  to  the 
narrative  in  Genesis,  as  authority  for  this  notion  that  man 
was  endowed  with  a  spiritual  nature  after  he  became  a  living 
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animal,  be  plainly  has  no  respect  for  the  sacred  word,  as, 
otherwise^  he  could  not  maintain  that  man  may  have  existed 
anterior  to  the  sixth  day,  which  that  asserts  was  the  date  of 
his  creation ;  nor  that  he  was  a  living  animal  before  God 
breathed  life  into  him,  as  it  was  by  that  that  he  became  a 
living  soul.  It  is  apparent,  moreover,  if  the  text  is  of  author- 
ity, that,  if  man  had  existed  as  an  animal  before  he  became 
a  spiritual  being,  he  could  not  have  multiplied,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  not  until  after  his  creation  in  the  image  of  Grod, 
that  Eve,  either  as  a  corporeal  or  spiritual  being,  was  called 
into  existence.  Such  contradictions,  however,  to  the  sacred 
text,  are  no  greater  than  those  that  are  offered  by  geology, 
and  should  be  no  obstacle,  Pi-ofessor  Powell  holds,  to  well 
informed  persons,  to  the  reception  of  those  speculations^ 
which  are  as  inconsistent  with  the  great  law  of  induction 
which  he  maintains,  as  they  are  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  How  is  he  to  reconcile  the  notion  he  here  advances, 
that  man^  after  having  been  a  living  animal  of  a  lower,  and 
now  extinct,  species,  was  endowed  with  a  spiritual  nature 
by  a  direct  and  sovereign  act  of  God,  with  the  doctrine  he 
elsewhere  maintains,  "  that  all  the  various  modifications  of 
animal  life,"  of  which  this  must  have  been  by  far  the  most 
important,  "  were  equally  produced  according  to  some  regu- 
lar scheme  of  physical  causes  ?"  But  no  absurdities  are  too 
great,  no  follies  are  too  revolting,  to  be  expected  from  those 
who  reject  the  information  the  Creator  himself  has  given  us 
of  the  origin  of  man  and  of  the  world,  and  prefer  to  follow 
the  flickering  light  of  fancy,  which  but  leads  to  bewilder, 
and  dazzles  to  blind. 

On  the  whole,  then,  this  volume  indicates  very  clearly,  we 
think,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  geologists,  at  least 
abroad — probably  the  largest  share  of  them — regard  their 
theory  respecting  the  formation  and  age  of  the  world,  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  respect- 
ing its  creation  ^  that  the  few  writers  who  still  attempt  to. 
reconcile  them,  instead  of  commanding  the  respect  of  those 
who  cultivate  the  sciences,  are  generally  regarded  as  di^re- 
diting  geology,  as  well  as  perverting  and  dishonoring  the 
Bible ;  that  the  general  train  of  the  discoveries  that  are 
making,  confutes  many  of  the  theories  which  geologists  have 
entertained  respecting  the  extinction  of  old,  and  the  creatiou 
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of  new  species  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  shows  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  word, 
that  there  were  numerous  plants  and  animals  at  the  earliest 
date  to  which  the  history  of  the  strata  can  be  traced ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  extravagances  and  absurdities  in  which 
those  geologists  who  reject  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures 
run,  are  likely  to  divest  them  of  much  of  their  authority  as 
speculatists,  and  lead  sincere  believers  in  revelation  to  the 
rejection  of  their  system. 


Art.  IV.— Christ  as  Man,  and  His,  Relations  to  the 
Redeemed  Church. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  profound  mystery,  past 
the  comprehension  of  angels,  doubtless,  much  more  of  man. 
We  can  know  nothing  of  it  save  what  is  revealed  in  the 
Bible.  Here,  certain  propositions  are  made  which  we 
must  receive ;  and  though  they  may  appear  irreconcilable 
with  our  philosophy,  or  in  themselves,  we  must  still  receive 
them  with  docility;  not  presumptuously  calling  them  ab- 
surd, but  simply  mysterious,  and  wait  with  patience  till  God 
enlarge  our  powers  to  grasp  more  of  the  subject  than  in  this 
world  we  can.  With  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  the  two- 
fold nature  of  Christ  is  intimately  interwoven,  and  so  be- 
comes a  part  of  that  doctrine,  having  its  own  mysteries.  On 
this  doctrine  is  built  the  Christian  system,  on  it  hang  all  the 
hopes  of  a  lost  world,  and  from  it  proceed  relations  to  the 
church,  both  militant  and  triumphant,  of  the  most  endearing 
nature.  Christ,  in  his  humiliation,  and  his  relations  to  the 
church  in  her  militant  state,  occupy  their  appropriate  share 
of  the  sacred  page,  and  should  of  the  Christian  press  and 
pulpit  The  same  is  true  of  Christ  in  his  glory  and  his 
relations  to  the  church  triumphant.  In  the  conviction  that 
the  latter  are  too  much  withheld  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  people  of  God  in  public  instructions,  and  the  due  pro- 
portion neglected,  to  the  injury  of  Christians,  the  following 
remarks  arc  submitted.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  we 
propose  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  what  we  believe  to  be 
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the  true  doctrine  of  Christ's  Manhood;  and  in  the  next 
place,  some  of  the  relations  he  is  in  the  millennial  age  to  sus- 
tain to  the  church,  both  the  risen  saints  and  those  yet  in  the 
natural  life. 

We  assert,  then,  that  there  is  an  eternal  distinction  in  the 
Godhead  ;  not  that  of  office,  attribute,  or  work  merely,  but 
a  distinction  in  essence,  which  is  best  expressed  by  the 
word  person,  though  that  is  inadequate.  The  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  three  persons,  or  hypostases, 
and  they  are  also  one.  The  second  in  this  Trinity  is  called 
by  John,  in  the  opening  of  his  gospel,  o  A»y««,  the  WoBD. 
This  Word  he  treats  as  a  person,  to  him  he  ascribes  divine 
attributes — creative  power,  for  he  says :  "  All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made ;"  and  eternal  existence  which,  of  course,  involves 
self  existence ;  for  when  it  is  said  there  is  no  created  thing 
which  he  did  not  make,  it  follows  either  that  he  was  not 
made,  or  that  he  made  himself  which  latter  is  absurd* 
Therefore,  he  is  both  eternal  and  self  existent. 

This  personal  being,  the  Word,  distinct  from  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  became  flesh  in  process  of  time,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  i.  e.  became  Man  and  dwelt  among  men. 
By  this  we  understand  he  was  united  to  a  real  human  soul 
and  body,  and  hence  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

The  first  point  we  would  notice  is,  the  generator  of  this 
human  element  in  the  Divine  Word.  The  Bible  represents 
him  as  the  first  person  in  the  Godhead,  and  hence  the  appella- 
tions, God  tlje  Father,  and  Son  in  the  Trinity.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  were  grounds  for  these  appellations  before  the  fall 
of  the  human  race.  For  us,  members  of  the  human  family, 
of  course  the  ground  of  the  appellations  is  coeval  with  the 
commencement  of  the  race. 

We  pass  on  to  the  incarnation.  Now  the  human  soul 
that  was  united  to  the  Divine  Word,  is  joined  to  a  body,  is 
conceived  and  born  of  a  woman,  not  by  ordinary  generation, 
but  miraculous.  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee; 
wherefore  that  holy  one  that  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God."  At  this  point  he  becomes  Jesus  of 
Nazareth — a  man  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  man, — "  a  true 
body  and  a  reasonable  soul"  he  has  assumed.    The  Gnostics 
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denied  he  had  a  true  body,  but  only  the  appearance  of  a 
body.     Hence  the  expression  in  the  creeds,  a  true  body. 

We  come  next  to  the  subject  of  dependence  and  inferiority. 
So  far  forth  as  Jesus  Christ  is  human,  he  is  dependent  and 
inferior.  This  human  soul  and  body,  which  was  united  to 
the  Divine  Word,  had  a  beginning.  That  which  has  a 
beginning,  an  origin,  must  be  dependent  and  subordinate. 
So  far  forth  then  as  Jesus  Christ  is  man,  he  is  inferior  to 
God.  Son  of  Ood  thus  far  marks  dependence ;  Messiah  and 
Christ  thus  far  mark  dependence.  But  then,  profound 
mysteries  surround  this  subject — we  meet  them 'at  every 
turn  in  the  Bible,  where  Son  of  God,  the  Christ,  the  Word, 
are  spoken  of — and  there  is  no  possible  way  of  reading  the 
Bible  safely,  without  admitting  the  two  natures,  and  con- 
sidering in  every  instance  the  question.  To  which  nature 
does  the  passage  chiefly  refer?  For  example,  in  that 
remarkable  passage,  John  x.  80,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one," 
and  the  context  Heb.  i.  is  another  of  the  same  sort.  Who- 
ever  refuses  to  take  this  principle  for  a  thread,  must  needis 
walk  in  a  labyrinth  hopelessly. 

But,  furthermore,  in  this  consisted  the  humiliation  of  this 
complex  being — the  assumption  of  the  human  nature.  To 
accomplish  the  work  of  redemption,  it  was  needful  that  he 
should  become  man,  that  by  means  of  death  he  might  destroy 
the  arbiter  of  death,  and  deliver  his  people :  that  he  might 
declare  the  Father's  name  among  his  brethren^  and  sing 
praises  to  him  in  the  churchy  i.  e.  with  them — as  one  of  them : 
that  he  might  be  for  them  a  iaithful  high  priest  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation. 

Jesus  Christ  then  is  truly  man  and  truly  God— in  the 
language  of  the  creeds,  "  very  God  and  very  man  ;"  Son  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh.  Son  of  God  with  power  by 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  and,  a  higher  character  still, 
even  the  eternal  Word  by  whom  all  things  were  made. 
He  is  therefore  the  proper  object  of  adoration  and  divine 
worship — we  may  pray  directly  to  him  as  did  Stephen  in  his. 
dying  moments.  And  as  to  the  practical  diflBculty  of  which 
some  complain,  that  they  do  not  know  which  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead  to  think  of  when  they  pray,  and  that 
it  produces  a  divided  feeling  and  confusion ;  also,  that  we 
ought  to  pray  to  God  through  a  mediator,  and  that  if  we 
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pray  directly  to  Christ,  it  is  not  praying  to  God  througli  a 
Mediator ;  these  are  not  practical,  bat  they  are  theoretical, 
being  removed  at  once  by  the  admission  of  a  twofold 
nature. 

When  Christ  was  in  the  flesh,  he  was  Son  of  God  in 
humiliation,  weak,  sick,  in  privation ;  tempted  of  Satan, 
persecuted  of  man,  and  at  length  slain,  and  his  body,  dead, 
laid  in  a  sepulchre.  Did  then  the  divine  nature  suffer? 
That  does  not  follow;  on  the  contrary,  the  union  of  the 
divine  with  the  human  nature  gives  such  dignity  and 
efficiency  to  the  latter,  that  all  the  ends  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment are  fully  sustained  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as 
man. 

But  he  was  made  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  All  before  was  humiliation ;  now 
began  his  exaltation.  Here  it  is  asked,  "  Can  the  eternal 
God  be  exalted  ?"  We  answer.  No.  But  Jesus,  the  Ch.rist^ 
the  Son  of  God,  so  far  as  his  human  nature  is  concerned,  was 
exalted  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  resurrec- 
tion was  the  great  triumph  over  death,  and  him  that  hath 
the  power  of  death.  It  was  the  first  act  in  the  exaltation. 
In  that  same  body  in  which  he  died,  he  rose  again,  and 
being  seen  of  his  disciples  forty  days,  he  ascended  from  the 
mount  of  Olives.  In  that  same  body  with  which  he  rose  he 
ascended.  It  is  not  of  great  importance  to  determine  when 
precisely  that  body  was  changed  in  its  constitution,  and 
passed  from  a  mortal  to  an  immortal  state,  whether  at  the 
resurrection  or  at  the  ascension.  Our  opinion  is,  at  the 
ascension,  in  the  interval  between  the  moment  of  leaving 
the  solid  ground  and  that  of  his  disappearance  in  the  cloud. 
But  it  is  important  to  maintain,  that  that  body  in  which  he 
ascended,  was  a  real  body — a  material  body — and  was  the 
type  of  the  resurrection-body  of  his  saints.  That  this  body 
experienced  a  great  change  when  he  ascended,  over  and  above 
that  which  took  place  at  the  resurrection,  and  continued 
during  the  forty  days  of  his  sojourn,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
It  was  not  glorified — it  was  not  that  glorious  body  of  which 
Paul  speaks,  till  the  ascension. 

This  glorified  body  Jesus  Christ  now  has.  It  was  that 
which  was  visible  to  Stephen  when  he  said,  "I  see  the 
heavens  opened  and  the^  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right 
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hand  of  God."  In  this  same  body  ^he  was  seen  of  Paul 
on  the  ^aj  to  Damascus.  In  this  same  body  he  was  seen 
of  John  in  Fatmos,  at  the  opening  vision  of  the  great  Un- 
folding. In  this  same  body  he  will  come  again,  as  the  an- 
gels on  Mount  Olivet  assured  the  disciples — ^'  This  same  Jesus 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  again 
in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven."  In  this 
body  he  will  be  known  and  seen  through  the  millennial  era 
by  the  millennial  church.  It  is  apart  of  his  human  nature, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  will  ever  lay  it  aside 
any  more  than  we  have  to  believe  he  will  ever  be  divested 
of  the  human  soul  he  now  possesses.  "  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek ;"  and  the  passages 
Paul  quotes  in  Heb.  i.,  from  the  Psalms,  applying  them  to 
Christ  as  to  his  human  nature,  confirm  this  view :  "  Thy 
throne,  O  God  (Messiah),  is  for  ever  and  ever. .  .  .  Thou  hast 
loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity ;  therefore  God  (the 
eternal  God)  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  (my  Son) 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows,"  meaning  his 
brethren  of  the  human  race.  This  inaugurates  and  conse- 
crates him  in  his  human  nature,  a  king  over  the  redeemed 
church  for  ever  more. 

The  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  "  Then  cometh  the  end,"  &c., 
does  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  conflict  with  this  conclusion. 
It  is  perhaps,  nay  doubtless,  the  most  diflScult  of  interpreta- 
tion of  any  in  the  New  Testament  All  interpreters  so  re- 
gard it,  confessing  their  inability  to  fathom  it.  Whatever  is 
meant  by  Christ's  delivering  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father  in 
the  far  distant  future  there  contemplated,  it  cannot  involve 
the  annihilation  of  the  human  nature  of  the  Son  of  God.  As 
to  the  spiritual  part  of  that  nature,  it  is  a  real  existence  as 
much  as  the  soul  of  any  man,  and  though  incomprehensibly 
united  to  the  divine,  it  is  also  a  distinct  entity,  and  the  an- 
nihilation of  it  is  an  idea  infinitely  abhorrent.  In  a  lower 
degree,  also,  would  be  the  annihilation  of  the  corporeal  ele- 
ment— that  glorious  body  like  unto  which  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  are  to  be  fashioned.  Who  can  think  of  the  head  of 
the  church,  endeared  to  every  saint  by  the  ties  of  his  own 
nature,  losing  that  relation,  without  a  sadness  like  a  horror 
of  great  darkness,  and  the  feeling  of  a  dreadful  contradiction 
in  the  character  and  works  of  the  infinitely  glorious  God? 
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Indeed,  we  know  of  no  writer  who  maintains  such  a  theory ; 
Barnes  takes  pains  to  repudiate  it.  Then  if  his  human  na- 
ture is  to  remain,  united  still  with  the  second  hypostasis  of 
the  Godhead,  can  we  understand  his  delivering  up  the  king* 
dom  to  the  Father  as  meaning  a  withdrawment  from  the 
headship  and  kingship  of  the  redeemed  church  in  glory ; 
and  this  too  as  respects  his  human  nature  ?  His  being  raised 
to  that  station  constitutes  his  exaltation.  ^^  God  hath  high- 
ly exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  that  is  above  every 
name."  This  was  the  joy  set  before  him  for  which  he  en- 
dured the  cross,  despising  the  shame.  To  renounce  this 
would  be  a  descent  from  that  high  exaltation,  which  again  is 
abhorrent.  It  cannot  be  said  that  such  renunciation,  by  his 
being  resolved  wholly  into  the  divine  essence,  would  be  a 
higher  exaltation,  for  that  destroys  the  idea  of  distinction 
of  the  two  natures,  and  necessitates  the  annihilation  of  one. 

These  difficulties  are  so  great  that  we  are  compelled  to 
adopt  the  theory  which  makes  the  kingdom  there  spoken 
of,  not  the  kingdom  of  the  redeemed  church,  but  the  king- 
dom or  dominion  over  his  enemies ;  and  that  the  passage  re- 
fers to  the  final*  subjugation  of  his  enemies,  "For  he  must 
reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet" — all  oppos- 
ing force.  This  he  will  accomplish  ;  and  so  exhibit  to  the 
Father,  and  present  to  him  a  church  absolutely  and  forever 
delivered  from  every  enemy  and  evil.  May  not  this  be  the 
wxpuho-tg^  the  giving  up  the  kingdom — as  when  a  governor 
of  a  distant  province  in  revolt  receives  a  special  commi^on 
and  extraordinary  powers  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  he 
does  it,  and  reports  the  work  accomplished :  that  part  of  his 
governmental  work  performed,  and  the  empire  so  far  safe  and 
intact,  it  would  not  follow  that  his  office  and  authority  over 
the  obedient  would  cease. 

And  then  the  following  verse  will  be  of  easy  interpreta- 
tion. "  When  he  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet  (all  foes) 
even  then  shall  the  Son  be  subject  (subordinate)  to  the 
Father  (as  he  always  was),  that  God  (the  infinite  God)  may 
be  (as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  he  is  and  must  be)  all  in  all, 
i.  e.  supreme.''  Thus  we  have  a  recognition  of  the  subor- 
dination of  the  Son  of  God  as  to  his  human  nature  in  the 
last  revealed  climax  of  God's  great  government,   and  yet 

presenting  him  as   the   highest  being  in  the  universe 
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except  God — in  his  human  nature  greater  than  Gabriel, 
greater  than  all  principality  and  power.  The  other  inter- 
pretation would  seem  to  imply  a  necessity  that  the  Son  of 
God  should  retire  from  his  position,  lest  as  Son  of  God  he 
should  be,  not  simply  equal,  but  superior  to  God  the  Father. 

On  our  interpretation,  no  such  inference  is  deducible.  There 
is  also,  as  before  remarked,  something  revolting  in  the  idea 
that  our  glorious  Redeemer,  once  exalted  to  such  eminence, 
should  take  a  lower  station ;  for  such  it  would  be.  That 
the  facts  in  his  history  would  remain,  and  be  a  subject  of 
sweet  remembrance  in  the  redeemed  church  and  the  angelic 
hosts,  while  he  should  dwell,  as  it  were,  a  private  citizen  in 
the  New  Jerusalem,  is  not  the  same  as  his  retaining  supreme 
authority  under  God,  and  exercising  the  functions  thereof. 

Our  conclusions,  then,  on  this  subject,  are  these.  There 
are  three  persons  in  one  God,  equal  in  power  and  glory. 
To  the  second  of  these  persons  was  united  a  human  nature, 
soul  and  body,  and  that  human  nature  became  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  His  humiliation  consisted  in  entering  this 
world  in  weakness  and  sorrow,  and  meeting  death.  His 
exaltation  consisted  in  his  resurrection  and  assumption  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  He  retains  the 
same  human  nature,  both  soul  and  body,  that  he  had  in  this 
world,  and  will  ever  retain  it.  He  retains  it  now ;  he  will 
retain  it  through  the  millennial  age  \  and  he  will  retain  it 
during  the  eternal  round  of  ages  that  will  succeed.  He  will 
ever  continue  to  be  the  same  glorious,  active,  official  head, 
and  King  of  his  redeemed  church.  Through  his  human 
nature  and  the  works  he  performs  in  it,  our  human  nature 
— that  is,  the  redeemed  church — is  exalted  above  the  nature 
of  angels. 

Without  such  conclusions,  we  cannot  read  intelligibly 
Paul's  writings,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  nor 
John,  especially  the  Apocalypse.  This  view  explains  why, 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  passages  which  directly  assert  the 
supreme  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  are  so  few,  in  compari- 
son with  those  which  treat  of  his  humanity.  With  his 
humanity  we  are  much  more  variously  and  intimately  con- 
cerned. John,  having  asserted  in  his  gospel  once,  with 
the  utmost  plainness,  "The  Word  was  God,"  hardly  finds 
occasion  to  make  the  assertion  with  similar  plainness  after- 
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wards.  So,  in  the  Apocalypse,  i.  8,  after  stating  that  Jesna 
said  to  him,  ^^I  am  the  Eternal  Almighty  God,"  he  does  not 
make  another  statement  which,  by  itself,  does  not  need  the 
qualification  of  the  human  nature  associated. 

By  this  view  only  can  we  read  understandingly  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  the  parts  which  relate  to  the  golden 
age  of  this  world,  when  he  shall  reign  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  with  none  to  oppose 
his  peaceful  sway. 

The  relations  of  this  subject  to  our  views  of  the  character, 
and  work,  and  manifested  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
the  coming  age,  are  various,  important,  and  extremely  inte- 
resting. 

First,  the  definiteness  they  give.    It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Bible  gives  us  so  little  information  concerning  the  inter- 
val between  death  and  the  resurrection.    Men  die,  the  body 
is  dissolved,  and  mingles  with  the  matter  of  the  earth  out  of 
which  it  was  originally  constructed.     This  we  know  from 
observation  and  necessary  inference.    The  soul  goes  some- 
where.   But  the  expressions  descriptive  are  too  general  to 
give  us  any  definite  conceptions.    "  To  God  who  gave  it,"  is 
one ;  but  this,  however  important  and  sufficient  for  its  pur- 
pose, gives  us  no  conceptions  of  circumstances  and  condition 
other  than  continued   existence,   responsibility,  and  God's 
omnipresence  and  special  providence.     The  ancient  notions 
of  Hades,  the  world  of  the  dead,  which  God  saw  fit  the 
inspired  writers  should  adopt,  whatever  their  origin,  give  us 
but  very  indefinite  ideas.     The  very  term  Hades  signifies 
unseen,  equivalent  to  unknowable.     The  parable  of  Christ, 
Luke  xvi.,  has  for  its  object  the  certainty  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments  immediately  after  death,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  communication  with  the  living.   As  to  circumstances 
of  condition,  all  we  learn  as  to  the  righteous  is,  that  it  is  a 
state  conscious,  blessed,  and  social — society  with  other  good 
men  in  the  same  condition.     And  Paul,  when   he  says, 
**  To  die  is  gain,"  for  the  reason  that  he  shall  be  with  Christ, 
implies  nothing  beyond  the  fact  of  society  with  him  in  a 
state  exempt  from  the  evils  of  this  world,  and  the  possession 
of  positive  blessedness,  great  beyond  our  conception    but 
not  the  greatest     Of  place  and  circumstance,  he  gives  us 
nothing  more.    The  condition  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
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to  his  human  Boul  during  his  sojourn  with  the  dead,  is 
shrouded  in  darkness.  And  hence,  in  this  negation  of  place 
and  circumstance,  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of  departed 
saints  as  having  gone  to  heaven.  But  this  language,  how- 
ever accurate,  when  limited  to  the  general  idea  of  blessed- 
ness, is  deceptive  when  made  to  embrace  circumstances  of 
which  we  can  know  very  little.  The  eflfort  to  conceive  of 
the  circumstances  is  prejudicial  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  because  it  leads  to  an  obstinate  attempt  to  identify 
the  happiness  of  the  intermediate  state  with  that  which  is 
to  succeed  in  the  resurrection  state.  This  difference  is  all- 
important,  and  to  confound  the  distinction  leads  to  melan- 
choly results.  Death  is  the  penalty  of  sin  ;  and  it  is  a  very 
narrow  conception  to  limit  that  {penalty  to  the  moment  of 
dissolution,  and  its  short  antecedents  in  the  present  life. 
All  the  interval  of  the  disembodied  state  comes  in  to 
make  up  the  penalty.  Therefore,  the  souls  beneath  the 
altar,  Eev.  vi.  10,  cry,  **with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  how 
long?"  For  this  *'the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
vaileth  in  pain  together,  waiting  for  the  adoption— to  wit^ 
the  redemption  of  the  body." 

The  Bible  leaps  over  this  intermediate  state  almost  en- 
tirely, and  discourses  chiefly  of  the  state  beyond.  We  may 
ask,  why  ?  but  shall  hardly  obtain  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  the  very  silence  is  a  part  of  the  penalty — 
perhaps  it  is  a  trial  for  our  faith,  and  perhaps  the  disem- 
bodied state  is  such,  that  with  our  present  powers  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  understand  any  description  of  it  that 
might  be  given.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  fact  stares  us  in  the 
face — very  little  information  is  given  us  of  that  state  in  the 
Bible ;  but  of  the  succeeding  state — the  resurrection  state — 
much  is  given.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  Christ's  glorious  kingdom,  when  he  shall  come  to 
raise  the  righteous  dead,  and  deliver  them  finally  from 
the  penalty,  and  crown  them  with  his  work,  is  the  great 
theme  of  the  Bible  when  speaking  of  the  future  blessed- 
ness of  the  righteous,  in  connexion,  particularly,  with 
Christ  as  their  head.  The  commencement  and  progress  of 
this  glorious  kingdom,  when  all  enemies  shall  be  subdued, 
and  the  saints  reign  with  Christ,  is  the  burden  of  prophets 
and  apostles.    And  how  do  they  represent  it?    By  making 
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the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  pre-eminently 
conspicuous,  and  in  clear  distinction  from  the  incomprehen- 
sible God  as  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  Take,  for 
example,  Daniel.  "  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold 
one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  brought  him 
near  before  hira.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  nations  and  languages  should 
serve  him ;  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which 
shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not 
be  destroyed."  And  John,  in  the  opening  of  the  Apocalypse 
— "  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see. 
him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  him,  and  all  nations  (his 
enemies)  shall  wail  because  of  him."  These  and  other  like 
passages  invest  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  absolute  per- 
sonality as  glorified  Redeemer — the  man  Christ  Jesus, — who 
to  Daniel  was  to  be  cut  off  for  his  people — the  predicted  and 
expected  Messiah — to  John  the  ifessiah  who  had  been  cut 
off  and  risen  again.  The  scene,  also,  to  both  the  prophets, 
was  far  in  the  future,  at  some  grand  consummation — that 
unquestfonably  contemplated  by  Daniel  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  prophetic  visions — "  Many,  from  out  of  the  dust,  sleepers 
shall  awake ;  these  (the  awakened)  shall  be  to  everlasting 
life,  those  (the  unawakened)  shall  be  to  shame  and  everlast- 
ing contempt." 

Eemove  now  the  personal  and  visible  appearance  of  the 
glorified  Redeemer  at  the  consummation  indicated,  resolve 
it  all  into  undefinable  figure,  and  scatter  and  distribute  the 
scene  through  all  the  course  of  time  by  making  his  coming 
to  consist  in  the  summons  of  physical  death  to  each  indivi- 
dual ;  and  what  becomes  of  its  precision — ^to  what  does  it 
amount  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  Or  take  from  the  last  chap- 
ters of  the  Apocalypse,  where  is  de^ribed  the  marriage  of 
the  Lamb  with  his  church — his  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  his 
name  the  Word  of  God,  and  his  train  the  armies  of  heaven 
following  hira ;  where  is  described  the  resurrection  of  his 
saints,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God  out 
of  heaven,  that  is,  to  the  earth  ;  and  where  is  reiterated  the 
assurance,  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly."  Resolve  all  this  into 
vague  figure,  or  call  it  metaphorical  without  distinction  of 
figure,  or  symbol  without  regard  to  the  laws  which  govern 
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prophetic  symbols,  and  what  becomes  of  its  precision  ?  How 
is  the  Lamb,  this  Word  of  God,  this  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords,  to  be  distinguished,  as  man,  from  the  one 
Triune  God — at  least  from  his  character  as  second  person  in 
the  Godhead  7  What  becomes  of  the  manifestations — the 
peculiar  manifestations  of  the  glorified  God-Man,  in  visible 
and  demonstrated  union  and  intimacy  with  his  redeemed 
church?  •And  the  scene  of  all  this,  and  of  course  the 
reality,  is  annihilated — certainly,  with  those  who  make  the 
coming  to  be  nothing  but  the  providential  occurrence  of 
death  to  the  individual.  But  continue  to  him  the  attributes 
of  man — the  human  nature,  and  that  nature  exalted  above 
all  principality  and  power,  visible,  accessible,  associating 
with  men  like  himself  glorified,  even  as  in  this  world  he 
was  like  them  in  their  low  estate ;  then  we  have  some  defi- 
nite and  satisfying  views.  The  mind  is  no  longer  perplexed 
and  bafiied  by  a  vain  attempt  to  fathom  the  circumstances 
of  the  intermediate  state,  or  to  identify  and  confound  it  with 
the  resurrection  state. 

Second.  These  views  serve  to  repel  the  charge  of  materi- 
alism in  the  odious  sense.  It  is  degrading,  infinitely  de- 
grading, it  is  said,  to  invest  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
glory,  and  by  consequence  his  glorified  saints,  with  a  mate* 
rial  body  and  its  accidents — unworthy  of  God,  and  impious 
in  us  so  to  think.  Do  such  consider  that  it  may  be,  nay  is, 
degrading,  infinitely  degrading  and  impious,  to  contradict 
the  ])lain  teachings  of  God  in  his  word  ?  **  This  same  Jesus, 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in 
like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven."  How 
can  he  come  ,in  like  manner  except  in  a  body?  "Who 
shall  change  our  vile  body  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby 
be  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself."  God  here 
declares  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  time  Paul  wrote, 
bad  a  body,  and  distinguishes  between  the  precious  and  the 
vile  in  respect  to  the  present  bodies  of  the  saints  and  those 
they  shall  certainly  have.  "  And  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that 
were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast  nor  his  image^ 
neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  or  in  their 
hands,  and  they  lived/'    Prof.  Stuart  well  argued  on  this 
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passage,  thai,  inasmuch  as  they  had  oontinaed  in  existenoe 
thus  iar,  f^««*«f  cannot  mean,  simply,  (hey  exUtod^  but  must 
mean  they  existed  in  a  new  form ;  and  as  it  is  said  immedi- 
ately,  this  is  the  first  resurrection,  it  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  ^that  they  were  then  united  to  their  bodies — they  lived 
in  the  body.  "  It  (the  body)  is  sown  corruptible,  it  is  raised 
incorruptible ;  it  is  sown  weak,  it  is  raised  powerful ;  it  is 
sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body — ^^Mt 
wmfut^  wuvfimrtKm  trtt/ut — the  adjectivcs  Vary,  but  the  substan* 
tive,  r«i^  is  common  to  both.  And  it  means  that  which  is 
material — r«At«  can  mean  nothing  else  here,  for  how  absurd 
the  idea  that  spiritual  body  is  itself  spirit,  as  if  there  were  a 
spiritual  soul  and  spiritual  body  conjoined,  both  endowed 
with  the  attributes  of  thought^  making  two  thinking  sub* 
stances  I  s«^  therefore,  means  material  body  in  both  casen^ 
as  really  in  one  as  in  the  other.  And  if  any  say  that  by 
spiritual  body  is  meant  a  body  adapted  to  a  more  exalted 
state,  they  concede  the  whole  ground. 

li^  then,  Christ  has  a  material  body  and  the  saints  will 
have  material  bodies — and  so  the  Bible  declares — it  follows 
by  just  inference  that^  in  the  future  scene  where  they  aie 
to  live  and  reign,  there  will  be  corresponding  material  ob- 
jects. And  will  any  deny  that  he  who  is  able  to  subdue  all 
things  to  himself,  can  make  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth 
worthy  of  him  and  his  saints  ?  Who  are  we,  to  disparage 
and  contemn  the  works  of  the  divine  hand  in  preparing  a 
material  place  for  the  illustration  of  his  grace  and  gloiy  t 
Then  might  we  find  fault  with  him  in  the  creation  of  this 
world,  at  first^  and  of  Eden,  as  a  residence  for  the  holy  pairy 
which  residence  he  pronounced  very  good.  They  who 
charge  materialism  as  a  crime,  or  a  delusion,  must  them- 
selves have  low  views  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God, 
and  have  their  vision  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 
And  they  would  do  well  to  consider  whether,  carrying  out 
their  principles,  they  are  not  likely  to  fisiU  into  the  airy 
nothing  of  Swedenborgianism.  Rejecting  that  delusioOi 
and  also  any  midway  ground  as  untenable,  we  accept  the 
song  of  the  four  living  ones  and  the  four-and-twenty  eldeziB^ 
those  august  representatives  of  the  redeemed  church :  "  For 
thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every 
tribe,  and  tonguci  and  people,  and  nation,  and  hast  made  us 
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kings  and  priests  unto  our  God,  and  we  shall  reign — on  the 
earthy  And  with  this  we  read  in  harmony,  and  parallel  in 
sentiment,  Rev.  xx.  4 :  "  And  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years."  Materialism,  such  as  the  Scrip- 
tures plainly  declare  we  shall  not  reject  for  the  din  which 
is  raised  on  account  of  the  abuses  which  the  ignorant  or  the 
designing,  of  this  or  any  former  age,  have  heaped  upon  it 
Let  those  who  degrade  the  subject  by  gross  conceptions, 
and  by  associating  with  it  the  weakness,  and  corruption, 
and  attendant  sin  of  this  present  evil  world,  bear  their  own 
burden. 

Men  are  prone  to  wide  extremes,  is  a  trite  remark.  It 
finds  a  notable  illustration  here, — intense  spiritualism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  gross  materialism  on  the  other.  Into  one  or 
other  of  these  gulfs  men,  in  this  fallen  state,  are  constantly 
plunging.  In  the  early  ages  gross  materialism  constituted 
the  chief  danger,  and  idolatiy  was  the  consequence.  With 
all  the  teachings  of  Ood  through  Moses,  the  Hebrews  could 
not  be  restrained  firom  making  a  calf  at  Horeb,  as  a  medium 
through  which  to  worship  Jehovah ;  and  at  the  division  of 
the  kingdom  under  Rehoboam,  from  worshipping  calves 
again  at  the  dictation  of  the  rival  king.  They  did  not  then 
pretend  they  were  worshipping  Moloch  or  Baal,  but  only 
Jehovah  through  a  visible  medium,  xet  the  contamination 
of  heathen  example  around  them,  their  own  degrading  pro- 
pensities, and  the  direct  violation  of  the  command,  Thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  immediately 
sank  them  into  brutal  sensuaJism ;  demonstrating  the  wis- 
dom of  the  prohibition,  and  the  danger  to  which  fiallen  man 
is  exposed  in  the  direction  of  materialism.  After  the  return 
firom  the  captivity,  having  seen  the  effects  of  idolatry  at 
Babylon,  and  remembering  the  chastisements  of  their  own 
Bins  in  that  respect ;  having  also  begun  to  learn  the  wisdom 
of  human  philosophy  taught  by  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
they  verged  towards  the  other  extreme.  In  the  century  or 
two  preceding  Christy  not  only  did  they  suffer  no  image  in 
their  worship,  but  sects  arose,  as  the  SadduceeSi,  who  were 
so  intellectual  as  to  deny  all  spiritual  existence,  God  alone 
excepted.  Between  these  ultra-spiritualists,  and  the  gross 
materialists  of  the  earlier  ages,  there  was  every  shade  of 
opinion. 
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The  tendency  of  our  age,  is  to  the  extreme  of  spuitualism. 
The  followers  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg  furnish  a  notable 
example.  A  new  demonstration  is  showing  itself  under  the 
denomination  of  the  spiritual  rappers,  and  most  of  the 
popular  philosophies  are  strongly  tinctured  with  it.  The 
church  is  coming  to  be  infected  with  it,  Biblical  inter- 
pretation bends  to  it,  and  lively  horror  at  any  approxima- 
tion to  materialism  is  affected  on  all  sides.  A  notable 
illustration  of  these  extremes  is  found  in  the  respective  ages 
of  IrensBus  and  Origen,  not  far  separated.  The  latter  found 
nothing  in  the  literal  dress  of  the  Scriptures--all  must  be  sub* 
limated  into  a  multitude  of  subtle,  derived  meanings,  but  all 
spiritual — that  is,  fanciful.  Irenseus  went  as  far  to  the  other  ex- 
treme when,  discoursing  of  the  future  reign  of  Christy  hequoted 
the  saying  of  Papias,  ''  The  days  will  come  in  which  vines 
will  grow,  each  having  ten  thousand  branches ;  and  on  each' 
branch  there  will  be  ten  thousand  twig's,  and  on  each  twig  ten 
thousand  clusters  of  grapes,  and  in  each  cluster  ten  thousand 
grapes ;  and  each  grape,  when  pressed,  will  yield  twenty-five 
fUT^nrtii  of  wine  [i.  e.  about  209  gallons],"*  which  being 
reduced  would  far  exceed  the  whole  Mediterranean  sea 
This  Professor  Stuart  quotes  with  satisfaction,  as  if  the  bare 
statement  were  sufficient  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  mille- 
narians  concerning  a  restored  earth ;  whereas  it  is  only  an 
instance  of  unbridled  fancy,  no  more  censurable  than  the 
fancies  of  Origen,  on  the  other  extreme.  It  is  doubtless 
easy  to  collect  from  opposing  writers  specimens  o£  extrava- 
gant statement,  which  prove  not  the  falsity  of  the  respective 
systems,  but  only  the  weakness,  or  the  partisan  heat  of  the 
disputants,  or  the  imprudence  of  the  writers  in  looking  into 
details  of  a  future  state,  which  the  Bible  does  not  warrant 
K  Irenseus  had  no  warrant  for  his  extravagant  statement 
quoted  above,  neither  had  Origen  for  putting  Isaiah  and 
John  into  his  alembic,  to  annihilate  everything  material 
from  the  future  reign  of  Christ. 

But  in  itself,  what  is  there  absurd  in  the  doctrine  of  a  re- 
generated earth,  on  which  the  saints  shall  stand  at  that  day 
raised  from  their  long  sleep  of  death,  in  bodies  freed  from  cor- 
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mption,  with  all  things  around  fitted  for  their  use,  and  with 
theirglorious  head  reigning  over  the  nations  that  shall  be  born 
and  live  in  the  cycles  of  the  millennial  period  ?  Paul  said  to 
Agrippa,  "  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with 
you  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?"  And  the  same 
question  may  be  asked  respecting  the  subject  in  hand, 
Why  should  it  be  thought  incredible  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  man — the  glorified  head  of  the  church  which  he 
purchased  with  his  own  blood — should  reign  with  them  on 
earth  ?  With  them,  as  one  of  them?  Is  it  beneath  his  dig- 
nity to  associate  with  brethren  when  made  like  him,  having 
neither  spot  nor  wrinkle,  nor  any  such  tiling,  but  become  as 
the  angels  of  God  ?  Then  much  more  might  we  say,  it  was 
beneath  the  divine  dignity  to  associate  personally  and  visi- 
bly with  Adam  in  Eden  before  the  fall,  and  with  the  patri- 
archs after  the  fall  All  the  sense  of  incongruity  which  the 
candid  mind  feels  on  this  subject,  arises  from  the  associa- 
tions of  a  sinful  state,  and  the  imbecility  consequent  on  the 
Ml.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  and  contemplate  steadily  the 
glory  of  the  spiritual  body  with  its  adjuncts,  which  is  to  be 
revealed ;  as  Peter  on  the  Mount  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  two  heavenly  visitors,  and  could 
only  say.  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here ;  let  us  build 
three  tabernacles,  &c. :  and  this,  not  knowing  or  oonsidering 
what  he  said.  Had  he  considered  the  incongruity  of  build- 
ing three  tabernacles  on  Mount  Tabor  from  such  scanty  ma- 
terials as  that  eminence  afforded,  and  for  persons  so  lus- 
trous and  glorious  as  Elijah,  and  Moses,  and  Christ,  then 
there,  he  would  have  spoken  differently,  or  not  at  all.  And 
if  we  attempt  to  paint  or  describe  the  circumstances  or  the 
scene  of  the  future  glorious  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  risea 
saints  on  earth,  otherwise  than  the  sacred  writers  do,  we  shall 
perhaps  make  out  no  better  than  IrensBUS  and  others  who, 
by  their  unbridled  imaginations,  have  injured  the  cause  they 
intended  to  advance.  The  main  facts  are,  what  we  should 
aim  to  grasp,  and  let  the  circumstances  and  modes  of  the  new 
existence  rest  in  the  dimness  in  which  God  has  placed  them 
by  limiting  the  faculties  of  the  present  state.  Cannot  God  re- 
veal the  &ct  of  an  existence  of  the  risen  saints,  with  this 
earth  for  their  principal  theatre  and  abode,  without  reveal- 
ing; also,  the  circumstanceB  and  mode  of  that  existence? 
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This  would  be  to  qnestion  bis  power  and  deny  the  fi^tB  of 
bis  providence,  for  he  has  revealed  the  &ct  of  an  existence 
between  death  and  the  resurrection  without  revealing  the 
mode.  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead — ^the  annihilated 
— ^bat  of  the  living."  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  not 
annihilated  but  existent^  and  yet  we  have  no  due  to  the 
mode  of  their  existence  while  absent  from  the  body.  Or,  on 
the  principles  and  views  now  commonly  held,  that  the  future 
scene  of  departed  saints  is  in  heaven,  that  is,  not  on  this 
earth,  what  is  there  but  the  fact  of  blessedness  and  blessed 
society  and  exalted  powers  that  is  not  open  to  cavil  if  one  is 
so  disposed.  Of  the  circumstances  and  modes  of  existence, 
what  do  we  know  ?  But  in  this  ignorance,  they  themselves 
do  not  question  the  &ct.  In  vain,  then,  will  any  reasonably 
question  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  risen  saints  reigning 
on  this  earth  on  the  ground  of  absurdity. 

More  open  to  the  charge  of  absurdity  are  those  who,  ad- 
mitting the  resurrection  of  the  body,  deny  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints  on  earth.  Thus,they  say, 
it  is  incongruous  and  inconceivable  that  Christ  and  his  risen 
saints,  with  their  spiritual  bodies,  should  mingle  with,  or  be 
related  any  way  to,  material  objects.  Where  then,  we  would 
ask,  would  they  have  them  to  be?  In  heaven,  it  will  be  re- 
plied, where  there  are  no  material  objects.  Why  then,  we 
ask,  should  they  have  material  bodies  at  the  resurrection  ? 
K  this  body  is  to  be  raised,  as  the  Scriptures  affirm,  and  there 
be  no  material  objects  in  the  place  of  their  residence,  is  not 
such  a  condition  as  incongruous  and  inconceivable  to  us, 
nay,  much  more,  than  an  existence  on  a  regenerated  and  re- 
stored earth  ?  Think  of  men  invested  with  bodies  in  the 
etherial  regions  void  of  all  material  substance — no  objects 
holding  any  analogy  or  relation  to  them — nothing  solid  for 
them  to  rest  upon,  nothing  around  them  for  an  eye  to  per- 
ceive or  a  hand  to  touch — but  stationary  or  oscillating  in  vast 
vacuity.  In  some  unknown  way  they  may  be  conversing 
with  a  spirit,  or  be  in  an  assembly  of  spirits,  but  the  organs 
of  their  bodies  being  of  no  use  and  having  no  functions  I — 
no  light,  no  air,  no  sensible  creations  and  objects  around  I — 
Why  should  they  have  bodies  at  all  ?  Why  should  not  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  go  one  step  further  and  resolve  all 
beyond  this  world  into  sheer  spirit^  and  deny  the  resurrec- 
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Hon  of  the  body  ?  There  are  incoDgndties  here  at  least,  aa 
great  as  the  reign  of  the  saiDts  on  earth.  We  do  not  deny 
the  possibility,  that  God  might  constitute  such  an  order  of 
things  as  to  sustain  men  in  the  body  hereafter  in  absolute 
vacuity,  as  we  have  instanced ;  but  in  addition  to  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  thing,  we  allege  the  entire  want  of  Scriptural 
evidence  in  its  support ;  and  these  difficulties,  the  one  and 
the  other,  we  apprehend,  have  driven  many  to  a  denial  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  body,  or  which  amounts  to  the  same,  re* 
solving  the  spiritual  body,  mfiunrixtit  wmftm,  into  spirit  itself) 
thereby  making  a  double  man — a  thinking  soul  and  a  think- 
ing body  united,  to  constitute  one  man !  But,  leaving  these 
speculations,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  express  declarations  of  the 
Bible  as  to  the  facts. 

The  Scriptures  then  declare  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
Jesus  of  Nazareth — the  man  Christ  Jesus,  is  by  the  right 
hand  of  God  exalted  to  be  a  king  over  a  peculiar  kingdom. 
Obscurely  this  was  declared  to  Adam  at  the  fidl,  more 
plainly  to  Abraham  when  God  said  to  him  at  the  making 
of  the  solemn  covenant^  "  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed,"  repeated  to  him  personally  often,  and 
quoted  by  prophets  and  apostles.  The  Messianic  Psalms 
dwell  on  diis  theme.  Psalm  ii.,  '^  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  on 
my  holy  hill  of  Zion  ....  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have 
I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession."  The  72d  Psalm,  too  long  to  quote, 
enlarges  on  the  greatness  and  glory  of  this  kingdom  and  its 
king — no  other  than  he  whose  inauguration  is  celebrated  in 
the  2d  Psalm.  It  concludes  with  exuberant  praise,  predicts 
ing  his  future  reign — "  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever :  his 
name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun :  and  men  shall 
be  blessed  in  him :  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed." 
Isaiah  ix.  is  more  specific  in  declaring  who  this  king  is,  and 
in  attributing  to  him  both  the  divine  and  human  nature: 
"  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given ;  and 
the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of 
his  government  and  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to 
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establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice,  from  henceforth, 
even  for  ever."  Can  anything  be  more  decisive  than  Dan. 
▼ii.  14? — ^^  And  there  was  given  him" — ^the  one  like  the 
Son  of  Man,  who  came  with  the  cloixds  of  heaven  to  the 
Ancient  of  Days — '' dominion  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him. 
His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not 
pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  de* 
stroyed."  And  did  not  Christ  claim  this  kingdom,  and 
recognise  the  prophecies  as  having  their  fulfilment  in  him? 
Matt  xix.  28—''  In  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  sit  on  his  glorious  throne,  ye  also  who  have  fol- 
lowed me  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel."  See,  also,  his  reply  to  the  mother  <rf 
James  and  John,  a8king  that  they  might  sit,  one  on  his 
right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left,  in  his  hingdom.  ''  But 
it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  appointed  of  my 
Father."  In  Christ's  reproof  to  the  disciples  at  the  supper, 
Luke  xxii.  29,  30,  he  recognises  and  claims  this  kingship — 
"  And  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom  as  my  Father  hath 
appointed  unto  me,  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table 
in  my  kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel."  And  again,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
answer  to  their  question — "  When  shall  these  things  be?  and 
what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
age?  he  says,  "When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his 
glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit 
upon  the   throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  him  shall  be 

gathered  all  nations Then  shall  the  King — that  same 

Son  of  Man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth— say  unto  them  on  his  right 
hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  The 
apostles  also  recognise  and  assume  the  doctrine  which  the 
prophets  and  Christ  himself  asserted.  Peter,  in  his  sermon, 
Acts  iii.,  assumed  it ;  and.  Second  Epistle  i.  11 — "For  so  an 
entrance  shall  be  ministered  to  you  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesos  Christ."  To  cite 
Paul  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  on  the  kingdom, 
would  be  to  quote  a  large  portion  of  those  books. 

We  are  aware  all  this  is  summarily  disposed  of  by  refer- 
ring it  to  a  period  when  this  earth  shall  be  annihilated  or 
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otherwise  appropriated,  and  the  scene  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
spiritual  state,  where  nothing  material  exists.  Let  us  look, 
then,  at  the  scene  as  the  Bible  describes  it  Peter,  in  his 
discourse  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  asserts  a  restitution  of  all 
things,  and  makes  it  a  ground  of  appeal  to  his  hearers  in 
exhorting  them  to  repentance.  "Repent  ye,  therefore,  and 
be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out  when  the 
times  of  refreshing  shall  come,"  or,  according  to  another 
rendering,  "That  times  of  refreshing  may  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  which 
was  before  preached  unto  you:  whom  the  heaven  must 
receive  until"  (but  only  until)  "  the  restitution  of  all  things 
which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  pro- 
phets since  the  world  began."  A  most  remarkable  evasion 
is  here  practised  by  many  in  translating  mwymrnrrmvn  by 
accomplishment  instead  of  restitution.  But  to  what  purpose, 
for  their  argument,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see.  For 
suppose  it  be  translated  accomplishment^  so  as  to  read, 
"until  the  accomplishment  of  all  things  which  Gk)d  hath 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world 
began."  Does  not  the  question  return — what  is  it  that  Ck>d 
hath  spoken  ?  And  the  answer  to  this  question,  we  say,  is, 
.  God  hath  promised,  all  along  the  course  of  prophecy,  to 
restore  this  world  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall.  Moses,  Samuel, 
David,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Christ  himself,  Peter,  Paul,  and  John, 
have  spoken  of  these  things — the  restoration  of  the  earth 
physically,  and  its  people  morally,  from  the  dilapidation 
consequent  on  Adam's  sin.  Until  the  contrary  of  this  is 
shown,  the  substitution  of  accomplishment  for  restitution  is 
a  mere  begging  of  the  question.  More  generous  is  the 
interpretation  of  Prof  Hackett  (Com.  on  Acts,  p.  65),  "  The 
times  of  the  restoration  of  all  things^  t.  e.  to  a  state  of  primeval 
order,  purity,  and  happiness,  such  as  will  exist  for  those  who 
have  part  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  at  his  second  coming." 
And  again,  "«**'  tum^^  t.  e.  from  the  earliest  times  of  pro- 
phetic  revelation.  Such  a  period  of  restoration  to  holiness 
and  happiness  is  tlfc  explicit  or  implied  theme  of  prophecy 
firom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament." 

Now  this  restitution  to  hoKness  and  happiness  is  to  be  on 
this  earth,  not  in  Jupiter  or  Sirius,  or  in  some  orb  spiritual 
or  intangible.    This  also  is  what  Christ  means  when  ha 
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says,  ''  In  the  regeneration  je  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones.'* 
How  can  we  conceive  of  such  a  regeneration  in  a  state  purely 
spiritual,  without  that  censurable  interpretation  whi6h  con- 
founds all  the  laws  of  language  and  symbol,  and  lands  in 
Swedenborgianism  ?  This  is  what  is  meant  by  Isaiah,  "  For 
behold  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth:  and  the 
former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind." 
That  the  scene  of  this  regeneration  is  this  earth,  and  not 
some  other  place  or  region,  is  manifest  from  the  adjuncts; 
*'  They  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them ;  and  they  shall  v 
plant  vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit  of  theuL"  This  is  not  a 
figure  nor  a  symbol,  but  a  straightforward  description  in 
plain  language,  as  plain  and  unadorned  as,  ^'  In  the  begin- 
niog  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  The  one  may 
be  spiritualized  as  well  as  the  other ;  and  if  so^  what  midway 
ground  is  there  to  hold  short  of  the  principles  of  Origen  and 
Swedenborg?  This  is  what  John  means,  Bev.  zxL,  "  And 
I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  for  the  first  heaven 
and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away  " — gave  place  to  the 
new.  "And  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city  " — the  people  who 
should  constitute  the  holy  city — "coming  down  from  God 
out  of  heaven" — the  highest  heaven,  God's  peculiar  residence. 
Where  did  this  holy  city  come  to  ?  Manifestly  to  the  new 
heavens  and  new  earth,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  by  a  regeneration.  Therefore  it  is  not  the  highest 
heaven  of  which  John  speaks,  for  the  essential  declaration 
is,  they  left  that  and  went  to  another.  And  when  we  ask, 
what  other,  and  where,  the  answer  is  found  in  the  following 
verse — with  men,  ''Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  unth 
men,  and  he  shall  dwell  with  them."  And  then  the  details 
which  follow  coincide  with  Isaiah's  description  of  a  regene- 
rated world,  a  state  in  expectation  of  which  "  the  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together,  waiting 
for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;" — this 
being  the  sign  and  the  commencement  of  the  new  state  and 
order  of  things.  The  scene  of  Christ's  future  glorious  king- 
dom, therefore,  is  this  earth,  and  not  another  place. 

We  pass  next  to  the  constituents  of  this  kingdom,  over 
which  the  Son,  afterwards  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  to  rule  in 
glory.  We  read  his  inauguration  in  the  second  Psalm, 
quoted  and  applied  by  Peter  and  Paul    We  read  the  rap- 
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turous  desoriptioQ  in  Psalm  IxxiL,  and  its  progress  and 
triamphant  establishment  and  endless  duration  in  the 
Apocalypse.    What  are  the  constituents  ? 

Firsts  the  risen  saints.  Daniel  xii.  2,  declares  a  resurrection 
exclusivel  J  of  the  saints.  Many  from  among  the  dust  sleep- 
ers  shall  awake  to  eyerlasting  life,  and  the  rest  of  the  dust 
sleepers  shall  remain  as  they  were,  unawakened.  Our 
Saviour  speaks  of  a  resurrection  of  the  Just:  "  Thou  shalt 
be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  Just;^  which  on 
account  of  that  explanatory  clause  excludes  those  of  the 
opposite  character — certainly  when  collated  with  other  pas* 
sages.  Paul  discourses  at  length,  1  Cor.  xv.  89-57,  on  the 
resurrection  of  the  just  By  no  consistency  can  we  extend 
that  discourse  in  its  application  to  all  men  ;  for  John,  Bey» 
XX.,  distingubhes  the  classes  and  the  resurrections,  if  not  be- 
yond cavily  at  least  beyond  reasonable  objection.  "  And  I 
saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  worahip- 
ped  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  his 
mark  upon  their  foreheads,  or  in  their  hands;  and  they 
lived" — not  continued  to  exist,  but  exbted  in  a  new  form. 
What  this  new  form  is^  is  decliu^  in  the  following  yerse— 
'^  This  b  the  first  resurrection  " — of  course  a  life  in  the  body ; 
for  it  is  idle  to  predicate  a  resurrection  of  the  soul  alone ; 
etymology,  philosophy,  and  the  significance  of  language, 
as  a  medium  of  conception  and  expression,  equally  forbid  it. 
The  passage  also  expressly  excludes  those  of  an  opposite 
character,  *'  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  did  not  live  again, 
rise  up^  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished.**  Finally, 
the  specifications  of  the  symbolical  representation,  ''be^ 
headed  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,"  ''  had  not  worshipped  the 
beast,"  "  nor  received  his  mark,"  &c.,  are  sufficiently  full  to 
include  all  the  rigkteous  dead.  And  as  to  the  righteous 
living  at  the  time,  Paul  declares,  with  all  plainness,  they 
shall  be  changed,  transfigured. 

Now  these  are  they  over  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
to  reign,  and  with  whom  associated  they  are  to  reign  in 
various  degrees  of  exaltation.  Thes^  are  they  of  whom  it 
is  said  in  the  passage  last  quoted :  ^'  And  I  saw  thrones,  and 
they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them. .  • 
And  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years." 
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These  are  they  whose  representatives,  Rev.  v.  10,  say: 
^And  hast  made  us  unto  God,  kings  and  priests;  and  we 
shall  reign  on  the  earth."  These  are  they  to  whom  Christy 
in  his  humiliation,  said :  '*  Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is 
your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom;" 
and  "I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom  as  my  Father  hath 
appointed  unto  me."  To  these  are  directed  the  predic- 
tions in  Daniel,  e.  g,  vii.  18:  "  But  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High  shall  take  the  kingdom,  and  possess  the  kingdom 
for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever."  And  again,  vii.  27: 
''And  the  kingdom,  and  the  dominion,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given 
to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High."  Over  this 
church,  redeemed,  raised,  glorified,  in  their  own  proper 
bodies,  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  supreme,  subject  only  as  to  his 
human  nature  to  God,  All  in  All.  "  And  there  was  ^ven 
him,"  by  the  Ancient  of  Days,  "  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should 
serve  him :  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which 
shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not 
be  destroyed." 

Secondly,  this  dominion  comprehends  the  nations  and 
people  in  the  natural  life.  Over  these  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
will  reign  supreme,  and  subordinately  the  saints  in  glory 
will  reign  over  them.  The  earth  renewed,  and  the  hearts  of 
men  renewed,  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  of  David  (Ps.  Ixxii.), 
and  other  prophets  will  find  their  fulfilment  in  respect  to 
all  the  richness  and  exuberant  productiveness  of  the  earth, 
its  freedom  from  noxious  agents,  its  teeming  population  of 
happy  men ;  in  short,  then  will  be  realized  more  than  imagi- 
nation has  conceived  of  the  blessedness  of  the  millennial  age. 
These  are  the  men  with  whom  when  the  New  Jerusalem 
comes  down  out  of  heaven,  God  shall  dwell.  "  And  Grod 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall 
be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away." 

But  it  will  be  said,  doubtless,  such  a  state  of  things  is 
impossible — the  world  could  not  contain  the  multitudes  that 
will  be  born.  Answer:  God  can  enlarge  the  earth,  if 
necessary,  by  extending  its  diameter  and  its  surfisuse.    The 
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answer  is  as  good  as  the  objection.  Besides,  it  is  said,  "  Be- 
hold, I  create  all  things  new."  Cannot  he  who  created  the 
earth  in  the  beginning,  adapted  to  his  plan  for  the  current 
age,  regenerate  it,  and  make  it  fit  for  his  purposes  in  the 
coming  age  ?  Or  he  can  translate,  if  he  please,  by  instant 
transformation,  the  generations  which  grow  old  into  the 
immortal  beauty  and  vigor  of  the  glorified  saints,  and  so 
make  room  for  coming  generations.  Why  should  we  be 
called  on  to  help  God  out  of  difficulties  which  our  weakness 
alone  suggests ;  especially  since  equal  difficulties  press  upon 
us  in  any  theory  iye  may  adopt  when  we  demand  the  cir- 
cumstances and  modes  of  an  economy  all  different  from  the 
present?  '^How  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and  with  what 
body  do  they  come?"  were  questions  which  the  inquirera 
thought  unanswerable ;  and  certainly  they  were  as  formida- 
ble as  any  that  have  been  raised  since.  But  Paul  pro- 
nounced those  questions  foolishness.  And  a  greater  than 
Paul  said,  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
power  of  God.  As  Ijttle  to  the  purpose  is  it  to  inquire,  by 
way  of  supercilious  objection,  how  the  two  classes,  the  glo- 
rified and  unglorificd,  the  reigning  and  the  reigned  over, 
can  mingle  together  in  mutual  discharge  of  respective  func- 
tions. What  have  we  to  do  with  difficulties  here  which  lie 
in  our  weakness,  or  in  God's  sovereign  withholding  of  the 
data  of  solution  7  And  yfhj  should  we  stand  aghast  at  cir- 
cumstances, and  refuse  credence  when  the  main  question  is 
one  of  facts  7  Show  us  the  intrinsic  absurdity,  the  absolute 
contradiction,  in  the  statement,  the  saints  shall  reign  on 
the  earth  in  glorified  bodies  over  men  in  the  flesh,  as  in  the 
proposition,  body  may  occupy  two  places  in  space  widely 
separated  at  the  same  time,  then  we  will  consider  and 
retract 

The  subject  we  have  here  presented — the  Manhood  of 
Christ  and  its  future  relations  to  his  church — cannot  but  be 
of  great  practical  importance.  In  this  age  of  daring  specu- 
lation and  bold  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God 
on  the  part  of  many,  of  disguised  infidelity  on  the  part  of 
others  walking  beneath  the  veil  of  professed  reverence  to 
the  Scriptures,  yet  confusing  and  annulling  their  force  by 
perverse  interpretation,  it  becomes  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ  to  sit  humbly  at  his  feet  watching  at  the  gates  of 'his 
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wisdom.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  lack  of  instmction  from  the 
pulpit  on  Christ's  humanity  while  he  tabemaded  in  the 
flesh.  Multitudes  of  discourses  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  are 
delivered,  in  which  the  preacher  is  at  pains  to  show  by  the 
way  that  Christ  wcu  a  man — that  he  eat,  and  drank,  and 
slept  as  other  men ;  but  very  few,  we  apprehend,  preach  the 
doctrine  that  he  tva  man  and  will  retain  his  manhood.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  minds  of  the  masses  are  seldom  led  to 
contemplate  him  as  sustaining  still  the  endearing  relation  of 
brother,  and  to  expect  him  at  his  second  coming  in  the  form 
of  a  man,  and  having  the  other  attributes  of  a  man.  In 
their  apprehension  he  is  removed  from  the  sphere  of  hu- 
manity,  and  swallowed  up  in  his  other  nature,  so  that  he  is 
not,  and  never  will  again  be,  God  manifested  in  ike  fleA. 
They  are  in  danger  of  feeling  as  to  Chris^  as  the  Israelites 
of  old  in  respect  to  their  mediator,  the  type  of  him  who  was 
to  come — '*  As  for  this  Moses,  which  brought  us  oat  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  has  become  of  him.'*  The 
excessive  anxiety  to  repel  the  shafts  of  those  who  deny  the 
proper  divinity  of  our  Lord  increases  this  tendency,  and 
cherishes  the  fondness  for  an  inteusely  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion. By  it  they  are  left  to  doubt  and  then  deny  a  literal 
and  actual  coming  of  Christ,  and  resolve  it  into  mere  scenic 
representation.  Nothing  can  be  more  unpropitious  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  the  humble  inquirer  at  the  word  of 
God. 

So  also  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  both 
Christ's  and  that  of  hb  saints.  The  apostles  made  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  the  head  of  the  comer  in  their 
preaching  of  Christ :  witness  Peter  in  the  temple,  and  Pad 
at  Athens,  and  his  declaration  to  the  Corinthians,  "  If  Christ 
be  not  risen,"  and  by  necessary  inference,  if  the  saints  are 
not  to  rise,  *'  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is 
also  vain."  But  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  this  comer- 
stone  of  Christian  doctrine  is  becoming  very  loose  in  the 
minds  of  the  professed  people  of  God.  Multitudes  think  it 
a  matter  of  very  minor  consequence,  whether  the  body  be 
raised  or  not,  if  so  be  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  insured. 
In  that  case  the  resurrection  may  well  be  left  as  a  shuttleooek 
for  ingenious  theological  disputants.  We  view  this  matter 
in  a  fiur  different  light    It  is  eminently  practical,  and  power- 
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fally  influential  of  our  yiews  of  the  future  reign  of  Christ 
and  his  saints  on  the  earth — of  oourse  as  having  a  quicken* 
ing  influence  here,  while  waiting  ''for  that  blessed  hope, 
the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  even  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ." 

Again,  to  keep  in  view  the  proper  manhood  of  Christy  as 
a  permanent,  an  everlasting  attribute,  invests  the  life  of 
his  humiliation,  as  given  in  the  gospels,  with  interest  marvel* 
lous,  and  such  as  those  who  ignore  or  lose  sigHt  of  that 
enduring  manhood  cannot  feel.  Especiallj  the  miracles  of 
Christ  become  instructive  and  radiant.  What  reflecting 
mind  can  suppose,  that  the  sole  object  of  these  was  to  give 
authority  to  his  words,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  a  divine  revelation  ?  Were  they  not  also  the  fore* 
shadowings  of  a  power,  which  all  his  true  disciples  should 
possess,  when  endowed  with  the  body  that  shall  be? — 
sown  in  weakness,  but  raised  in  power  7  Were  his  promises 
to  the  disciples,  of  a  power  over  the  laws  of  the  natural 
world,  analogous  to  his,  exhausted  in  the  history  of  those 
in4ividuals  and  their  immediate  successors  7  Christ  showed 
bis  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  one  glimpse 
of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  and  immediately  after 
his  descent  he  wrought  a  wonderful  miracle,  and  said  to 
them,  asking  why  they  could  not  do  the  same,  Ye  could  with 
faith ;  ye  might  say  to  this  mountain  from  which  we  have 
just  descended, — ^remove  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it 
should  remove,  and  nothing  of  that  sort  should  be  impossi- 
ble unto  you.  But  in  fact  there  were  few  occasions  for  the 
exertion  of  this  power  in  the  history  of  the  apostles,  and 
Christ's  own  miracles  were  fewer  than  might  have  been 
expected :  enough,  however,  both  to  confirm  his  authority, 
and  show  to  his  followers  what  they  might  hope  to  do,  in  an 
age  when  the  humiliation  should  be  past 

But  most  of  all,  should  we  not  lose  sight  of  Christ's  proper 
and  everlasting  manhood,  in  reading  those  Scriptures,  which 
professedly  treat  of  hb  future  and  glorious  kingdom.  Admit 
the  idea  that  he  has  both  a  human  soul  and  a  real  body — a 
material  body,  since  the  tautology  is  necessary — and  that  he 
will  ever  retain  such  attributes,  however  exalted  they  may  be, 
and  a  thousand  difficuldep  will  vanish  in  respect  to  hk 
associating  with  his  brethreoi  and  singing  praise  to  God  in 
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the  midst  of  them,  his  church,  in  the  new  heavens  and  earth| 
which  God  will  create;  or  in  respect  to  his  ruling  with  them 
over  the  nations  of  the  millennial  age,  who  shall  be  bom 
and  live  in  the  natural  life  before  being  translated  to  the 
supernatural.  A  thousand  difficulties  will  vanish* in  respect 
to  his  subordination,  as  Son  of  God  become  man,  to  God 
the  All  in  All.  Why  should  they,  who  admit  in  general 
the  two  natures,  refrain  from  carrying  it  out  to  its  legitimate 
extent  in  the  coming  age  ?  The  greatest  difficulties  surely 
are,  that  the  second  person  in  the  Godhead  should  become 
man  at  all,  and  especially  in  the  weakness  of  infancy,  in  this 
sinful  world.  That  he  should  be  exalted  above  sdl  princi- 
pality and  power,  God  only  excepted,  and  still  associated 
with  those  of  our  own  nature  in  various  degrees  of  exalta- 
tion, presents  no  difficulties  greater,  nor  incongruities  more 
repulsive.  This  sense  of  incongruity,  wherever  it  exists^ 
pertains  to,  and  originates  in,  our  sinful  and  perverted  nature^ 
and  not  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves.  Without  con- 
troversy, great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  to  wit,  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh :  we  shall  never  sound  its  depths,  but  some  things 
concerning  it  are  written  for  our  learning,  to  which  we  do 
well  to  give  heed ;  for  if  we  go  not  to  the  fountain  of  God's 
written  word,  where  for  light  on  such  a  subject  shall  we  go? 
In  the  words  of  Peter,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

S. 


Art.  V. — Archbishop  Whately  on  a  Future  State. 

A  View  op  the  Scripture  Revelations  concerning  a 
Future  State,  by  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.    Lindsay  and  Blakiston,   Philadelphia :  1856. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  an  Inter- 
mediate State,  the  Resurrection,  the  Judgment,  the  Millen- 
nium, Rewards  and  Punishments,  the  Conditions  and  Abode 
of  the  Blest,  and  a  Preparation  for  Death.  They  were  origi- 
nally delivered  to  a  congregation  consisting  principally  of 
thV  unlearned,  and  are  not  only  written  in  a  style  of  great 
simplicity,  but  the  arguments  themselves^  and  the  mode  in 
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which  they  are  conducted,  seem  to  have  been  chosen  rather 
with  a  reference  to  the  capacity  of  his  hearers,  than  to  the 
demands  of  the  subjects.  They  do  not  indicate,  we  think  it 
will  be  generally  felt,  the  fine  powers  that  are  displayed  in 
several  of  Dr.  Whately's  works ;  they  are  superficial  and 
specious  rather  than  thorough ;  they  are  employed  in  a  mea* 
sure  in  favoring  views  that  are  generally  held  to  be  errone* 
ous ;  and  they  lack  the  warmth  of  feeling,  and  directness 
and  urgency  of  appeal,  which  the  themes  require.  They 
present,  however,  many  fine  thoughts,  and  here  and  there 
passages  that  rise  into  the  region  of  strength  and  elegance, 
and  make  us  regret  that  he  has  not  studied  the  subjects  with 
the  attention  they  deserve ;  and  that  in  so  many  instances  he 
takes  the  side  of  opinions  which  we  believe  are  at  variance 
with  the  word  of  God.  Our  object  in  this  article  is  to 
examine  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests  those  opinions,  and 
try  their  accuracy. 

The  first,  to  which  his  introductory  lecture  is  devoted,  is, 
that  no  revelation  was  made  to  the  Israelites  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  "  a  future  life." 

One  of  the  principal  grounds  which  he  alleges  in  support 
of  that  opinion,  is,  that  there  is  no  specific  announcement  of 
a  future  life  in  the  revelations  made  to  Moses  at  Sinai.  But 
admit  that  it  was  so;  and  it  does  not  show  that  such  a 
revelation  had  not  been  made  to  the  patriarchs,  nor  that  it 
was  not  an  article  of  the  general  figiith  of  the  Hebrews.  So 
far  from  it,  it  is  expressly  indicated  in  the  New  Testament 
that  the  children  of  God  before  the  flood  had  a  knowledge 
and  belief  of  a  future  life.  For  it  was  "  by  faith"  that  "Enoch 
was  translated  that  he  should  not  see  death :  and  was  not 
found,  because  God  had  translated  him."  And  that  faith,  it 
is  apparent  from  the  description  the  apostle  gives  of  its 
object,  was  a  faith  that  the  reward  which  Gk)d  was  to  give 
to  his  children,  was  in  a  future  life.  For  he  adds,-  "for  be- 
fore his  translation  he  had  this  testimony  that  he  pleased 
God.  But  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him." 
What  then  was  the  nature  of  that  faith  ?  What  truths  and 
promises  were  its  objects  ?  The  reality  of  God's  being,  and 
the  certainty  of  his  rewarding  those  that  seek  him.  ''For  be 
that  Cometh  to  God,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a* 
rewarder  of  thoee  that  diligently  seek  him."    Heb.  xL  6|  6. 
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A  revelation,  therefore,  must  have  been  made  to  Enoch  that 
Ood  was  to  reward  his  children ;  and  that  revelation  must 
have  disclosed  to  him  the  life  in  which  the  redemption  pro- 
mised was  to  be  given ;  so  that  his  faith  contemplated  the 
identical  reward  which  he  received.  Otherwise,  as  he  woold 
have  looked  for  salvation  in  this  life,  his  faith  would  in  a 
large  degree  have  been  a  mistaken  belief  If,Jiowever,  this 
passage  left  any  doubt  of  his  knowledge  of  a  future  life,  it 
is  removed  by  Jude,  who  expressly  declares  that  Enoch  was 
a  prophet,  and  that  he  announced  to  his  generation  the 
future  coming  of  Jehovah  with  all  his  saints,  and  execution 
of  judgment  on  all  the  ungodly.  "  And  Enoch,  the  seventh 
from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these  things,  saying.  Behold  the 
Lord  Cometh  with  his  holy  myriads,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them, 
of  all  their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  ungodly  com- 
mitted, and  of  all  their  hard  things  which  ungodly  sinners 
have  spoken  against  him."  Yerses  14,  15.  As  this  coming 
of  the  Lord  to  judge  all,  is  that  which  is  still  future,  and  the 
holy  myriads  whom  he  is  to  bring  with  him  are  to  include, 
as  we  learn  from  1  Thess.  iv.  14,  those  who  have  died  in 
faith,  the  prophecy  manifestly  involved  a  revelation  of  the 
existence  of  the  sanctified  after  their  death;  and  shows 
accordingly  that  the  antediluvians  were  made  aware  of  the 
future  life  and  the  judgment  of  all,  whether  good  or  evil, 
that  is  to  take  place  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  And  as 
several  of  the  patriarchs  who  were  contemporary  with 
Enoch,  were  also  contemporary  for  a  long  period  with  Noah, 
the  revelation  and  belief  of  a  future  life  were  doubtless  com- 
municated by  Noah  and  his  sons  to  their  posterity,  trans- 
mitted in  the  family  of  Abraham  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
were  after  that  time  a  settled  element  of  the  faith  of  the 
Hebrews.  That  such  was  the  faith,  indeed,  of  Abel,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Abraham,  and  Sarah,  and,  therefore,  of  all  the  other 
patriarchs,  is  explicitly  taught  by  Paul,'  who  declares  that 
they  died  in  the  belief  that  the  inheritance  which  was  pro- 
mised them,  was  to  be  obtained  by  them  not  in  this,  but  in 
a  future  life.  He  says  of  those  whom  he  had  mentioned — 
Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Jacob — "  These 
all  died  in  faith — not  having  received  the  blessings  promised, 
but  having  seen  them  afar  oS,  and  embraced  them,  and  pro> 
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fessed  tliat  they  were  strangers  and  sojourners  on  the  earth. 
For  they  that  utter  such  things,  show  that  they  seek  a 
country.  And  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  that,  from  which 
they  had  come  out,  they  had  opportunity  to  return.  But 
now  they  desired  a  better:  that  is  a  heavenly  country. 
Wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  of  them  to  be  called  their 
God  ;  for  he  has  prepared  a  city  for  them."  Heb.  xi.  13- 
16.  Here  is  thus  a  clear  representation  that  they  did  not 
regard  this  life  as  comprising  their  whole  existence,  but  pro- 
fessed, as  a  part  of  their  faith,  that  they  were  only  transient 
residents  here  ;  that  the  blessings  promised  them  they  neither 
received  nor  expected  in  this  life,  but  contemplated  them  as 
at  a  distance,  and  looked  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  the 
scene  where  they  were  to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  beyond  doubt, 
therefore,  that  they  were  aware  that  they  were  to  exist  after 
death,  and  the  existence  and  bliss  they  were  forever  to  enjoy 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  were  the  express  objects  of  their  faith. 

This  revelation  of  the  future  life  thus  communicated  to 
them,  was  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and  became  the 
common  faith  of  the  nation.  The  prevailing  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death  is  accordingly  clearly 
indicated  in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament :  as  in  the 
prediction  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Psalm  xvi.  10,  11,  "  My 
flesh  shall  rest  in  hope :  for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
Hades,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  cor- 
ruption. Thou  hast  made  known  to  me  the  ways  of  life, 
thou  shalt  fill  me  with  joy  with  thy  countenance."  This 
prophecy  of  the  restoration  of  the  soul  from  the  invisible 
world,  and  of  the  body  from  death,  in  which  it  rested 
in  hope,  and  of  a  life  of  blessedness  in  God's  immediate  pre- 
sence, imply  in  the  clearest  manner  not  only  the  continued 
existence  after  death  of  the  person  whom  the  prediction  re- 
spects, but  an  immortal  existence  in  honor  and  beatitude  after 
a  resurrection  :  for  in  the  Psalm  which  the  apostle  quotes,  the 
happiness  promised  in  God's  presence  is  declared  to  be  eter- 
nal. Those  accordingly  who  understood  the  Psalm,  must  have 
seen  in  it  a  clear  indication  of  a  future  and  immortal  life. 

The  general  belief  in  the  continued  existence  and  con- 
sciousness of  souls  after  death,  is  implied  also  in  the  exhibi- 
tion by  Isaiah  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  in  Hades,  as  rising 
from  their  thrones  on  the  entrance  of  the  soul  of  the  king  of 
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Babylon :  "  Hades  from  beneath  is  excited  because  of  thee, 
to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming.  It  rouses  for  thee  the  mighty 
dead,  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ;  it  raises  from  their 
thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  earth.  All  of  them  shall  speak 
to  thee  and  say :  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  7  Art 
thou  made  like  unto  us?  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to 
the  grave;  the  noise  of  thy  viols.  The  worm  is  spread 
under  thee,  and  the  worm  is  thy  covering.  How  art  thou 
&llen  from  heaven,  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning ;  cut  down 
to  the  earth,  thou  who  didst  subjugate  the  nations  P  (Isa. 
ziv.  9-12.)  This  exhibition  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  as 
existing  and  conscious,  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  nation  at  the  period.  Otherwise,  it  would 
not  only  have  been  wholly  unsu^ble  for  such  a  prophecy, 
but  would  have  appeared  absurd  and  monstrous.  If  the 
Israelites  of  that  period  had  noli:nowledge  of  a  future  life, 
and  no  belief  that  they  were  to  enjoy  one,  what  could  be 
more  unnatural  and  offensive  than  to  exhibit  their  enemies, 
and  the  conquerors  and  oppressors  of  the  nation,  as  distin- 
guished by  so  desirable  a  gift  that  was  denied  them? 

But  the  common  belief  of  the  Israelites  at  the  period  of 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  through  the  ages  that 
followed  to  the  close  of  the  OU  Testament,  in  the  existence, 
consciousness,  and  activity  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  is  placed 
beyond  dispute  by  the  prohibitions  in  the  Mosaic  law  of 
necromancy,  and  the  frequent  rebukes  and  reproaches  of  the 
nation  by  the  prophets,  for  their  addiction  to  that  practice. 
Such  a  prohibition  would  have  been  unnecessary,  such  an 
offence  would  have  been  impossible,  had  there  been  no  belief 
in  the  continued  existence  and  activity  of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead.  To  suppose  them  to  consult  for  instruction  on  the 
most  mysterious  and  important  matters,  what  they  regarded 
as  having  no  existence,  is  to  suppose  the  consultation  not, 
in  fact,  to  be  necromancy,  but  a  mere  utterance  of  unmean- 
ing and  objectless  words. 

That  the  nation  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  existence,  is  seen  also  from  the  predictions  in 
their  Scriptures  of  the  resurrection  and  immortal  life  of  the 
dead,  as  in  Psalm  xlix.  16  :  '^  But  God  will  redeem  my  soul 
from  the  power  of  the  grave ;  for  he  will  receive  me."  Isaiah  . 
xxvi. :  '*  Thy  dead  men  shidl  live ;  together  with  my  dead 
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body  shall  they  arise."  Daniel  xii.  23:  "And  many  of 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake — some 
to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt. And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  £0  righteousness, 
as  the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever."  They  had  thus  a  clear 
revelation,  not  oaly  that  the  dead  are  to  be  raised,  but  that 
the  righteous  are  to  be  raised  to  a  life  of  glory  that  is  never 
to  end.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
itself,  and  all  the  revelations  that  followed.  They  would  in 
a  great  measure  have  been  objectless,  or  unsuited  to  any 
attainable  end  proportioned  to  themselves,  had  the  Hebrew 
nation  been  ignorant  of  their  existence  and  retribution  in  a 
future  state  ;  had  they  regarded  this  life  as  comprising  their 
whole  being. 

Although,  then,  no  express  announcement  was  made  to 
the  Israelites  at  Sinai  of  a  future  life,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
continued  existence  of  the  dead,  their  resurrection,  and  their 
retribution,  were  revealed  to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  and 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  were  objects  of  their  general 
belief. 

Another  ground  on  which  Dr.  Whately  maintains  that  no 
revelation  of  a  future  state  was  made  to  the  Israelites,  is  the 
apostle's  declaration,  2  Tim.  L  10,  that  "  Jesus  Christ  hath 
abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel."  This  he  regards  as  meaning  that  life 
and  immortality  were  first  revealed  by  Christ  through  the 
gospel ;  and  as  showing,  therefore,  that  no  knowledge  of  a 
future  state  based  on  Divine  authority  was  before  possessed 
by  the  Hebrews.  Had  Dr.  Whately,  however,  looked  at 
the  passage  in  the  Greek,  he  would  have  seen  that  that  is 
not  what  it  declares :  The  language  is,  ^mrlrmrrH  ii  ^mt  mmt 
m/p$m^9imf  htt  r«v  Umyyt^i»v :  **  Jesus  Christ  who  has  abolished 
death,  and  shed  light  on  life  and  immortality  through  the 
gospel."  Though,  therefore,  the  term  denotes  that  a  far 
clearer  revelation  of  the  future  was  made  by  Christ  than  had 
been  made  before,  it  does  not  indicate  that  no  knowledge  of 
a  future  existence  had  before  been  communicated  to  men 
and  to  the  Israelites. 

He  adds,  as  a  further  corroboration  of  his  opinion,  occa- 
sional expressions,  which  he  thinks  indicate  that  those  who 
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uttered  them  had  no  exp)ectation  of  a  future  state.  Such  are 
those  of  the  Psalmist,  who  asks,  *'  What  profit  is  there  in 
my  blood  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit  ?  Shall  the  dust  praise 
thee  ?  Shall  it  declare  thy  truth  ?"  Ps.  xxx.  And  again — 
"  Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ?  Shall  the  dead 
arise  and  praise  thee  ?  Shall  thy  loving  kindness  be  declared 
in  the  grave,  and  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction  ?  Shall  thy 
wonders  be  known  in  the  dark,  and  thy  righteousness  in  the 
land  of  forgetfulness?"  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  Of  the  same  cast  is  the 
prayer  of  Hezekiah.  "  Behold,  for  peace  I  had  great  bitter- 
ness; but  thou  hast,  in  love  to  my  soul,  delivered  it  from 
the  pit  of  corruption ;  for  thou  hast  cast«ll  my  sins  behind 
thy  back.  For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee :  death  cannot 
celebrate  thee :  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope 
for  thy  truth.  The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  thee,  as 
I  do  this  day,"  Isaiah  xxxviii.  But,  in  these  expressions^ 
death  is  contemplated  simply  in  its  relation  to  the  fulfilment 
of  God's  promises  to  his  children,  and  their  activity  in  his 
service  in  this  world.  Death  was  dreaded,  because  it  would 
preclude  them  from  receiving  those  tokens  of  God's  favor 
which  they  desired  in  this  life,  and  from  performing  the 
duties — perhaps  before  neglected — that  were  incumbent  on 
them,  or  pursuing  the  plans  of  usefulness  and  piety  on  which 
their  hearts  were  strongly  set;  and  no  more  imply,  there- 
fore, an  ignorance  of  a  future  state,  than  similar  desires, 
which  are  very  often  now  felt  by  the  pious,  imply  that  they 
have  no  expectation  of  a  future  existence.  Paul  was  in  a 
*  strait  betwixt  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which 
was  far  better  for  himself,  and  a  conviction  that  to  abide  in 
life  was  more  needful  for  the  church ;  and  he  chose,  on  the 
whole,  to  remain,  from  the  persuasion  that  it  would  be  for 
the  furtherance  of  those  who  were  under  his  charge  in  faith, 
and  their  more  abundant  rejoicing  in  Christ.  And  there  are 
many  in  whom,  though  they  have  an  undoubting  hope  of  a 
happy  existence  beyond  the  grave,  the  desire  to  remain, 
nevertheless,  predominates,  in  order  that  they  may  perform 
duties  which  they  have  neglected,  that  they  may  watch  over 
and  seek  the  salvation  of  their  families,  that  they  may  do 
something  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
that  they  may  glorify  God  by  a  holy  life. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  apparent  that  Dr.  Whately's 
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views  on  ibis  subject  are  mistaken ;  and  tbat  tbere  are  ample 
proofs  in  tbe  Scriptures  tbat  the  continued  existence  of  tbe 
soul  after  deatb  was  made  known  to  Adam  and  bis  posterity, 
tbat  tbe  knowledge  and  belief  of  it  were  transmitted  by  Noah 
and  bis  family  to  Abraham  and  bis  descendants,  and  tbat  it 
continued  to  be  tbe  faith  of  the  Hebrews,  generally,  through 
all  the  following  ages,  till  Christ  came  and  shed  on  it  the 
fresh  and  far  more  resplendent  light  of  his  gospel. 

The  theme  of  which  he  next  treats,  is,  the  revelation  that 
is  made  in  tbe  New  Testament  respecting  the  state  of  the 
dead  during  the  period  between  death  and  tbe  resurrection ; 
and  he  maintains  that  little  is  made  known  in  regard  to  it, 
beyond  tbe  fact  that  the  dead  still  exist,  and  are  to  be  raised 
at  some  future  time  to  a  new  life,  and  judged,  and  rewarded 
according  to  their  character  in  this  world.  The  principal 
question,  however,  that  he  debates  is,  whether  the  souls  of 
tbe  dead  are  conscious  during  their  intermediate  existence, 
or  lost  in  a  dreamless  slumber ;  and  he  holds  that  no  means 
are  furnished  by  the  Scriptures  of  satisfactorily  determining 
the  point. 

^  Aod  this  (the  intermediate  state)  is  a  point  on  which,  I  think, 
nothing  is  so  clearly  revealed  in  any  part  of  Scripture,  as  to  allow  us 
to  pronounce  poiiitively,  that  such  and  such  a  belief  respecting  it,  is 
to  be  held  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  Faith  ;  since  if  such 
had  been  the  design  of  the  Almighty,  I  cannot  but  think  there 
would  have  been  some  explicit  and  decisive  revelation  given  on  that 
point. 

^  One  thing,  however,  is  perfectly  clear  and  certain,  respecting 
what  that  intermediate  state  is  not ; — namely,  that  it  is  not  a  state 
of  trial  and  probation 

''  Since,  then,  the  intermediate  state  is  not  one  of  trial,  it  must  be 
either  one  of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  according  to  each  man's 
character  (that  i%  a  state  of  reward  and  punishment),  or  else  a  state 
of  utter  insensibility  and  unconsciousness  ;  either  of  which  opinions 
may,  I  think,  be  safely  entertained  (though  only  one  of  them  can  be 
true),  without  failing  in  any  part  of  the  faith  which  it  is  essential  for 
a  Christian  to  hold." — Pp.  64-55. 

Ue  proceeds,  accordingly,  to  state  ''  some  of  the  reasons 
which  are  urged  in  behalf  of  each  of  these  opinions/'  and 
exerts  himself  to  disprove  those  which  are  alleged  in  sup- 
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port  of  the  former;  while  he  urges  the  argaments  in  fevor 
of  the  unconsciousness  of  the  soul  in  its  intermediate  state, 
in  a  style  that  indicates  that  they  are  regarded  by  him  as 
valid,  and  express  his  belief. 

The  first  passage  generally  regarded  as  teaching  that  the 
soul  is  conscious  in  its  intermediate  state,  which  he  attempts 
to  divest  of  that  meaning,  is*  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus.    He  says: — 

''  Those  then  who  believe  that  the  soul,  when  separated  from  the 
body  by  death,  retains  its  activity,  and  consciousness,  and  sensibility 
to  pleasure  and  pain,  and  that  .it  enters  immediately  on  a  state  of 
enjoyment  or  of  suffering,  appeal  to  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  appear  to  &vor  this  doctrine,  though  without  expressly 
declaring  it,  among  which  is  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lasa- 
Tus :  the  former  of  whom  is  represented  as  being  in  a  state  of  tot- 
ment,  although  the  end  of  the  world  is  plainly  supposed  not  to  have 
arrived;  since  he  is  described  as  entreating  Lazarus  to  warn  his 
surviving  brethren,  lest  they  also  come  into  this  place  of  torment 

^  And  if  all  that  is  here  told  were  to  be  considered  as  a  narrative 
of  a  matter  of  fact  which  actually  took  place,  it  would  be  perfectly 
decisive.  But  all  allow  that  the  narrative  is  a  parable ;  tliat  is, 
a  fictitious  tale  framed  in  order  to  teach  or  illustrate  some  doctrine ; 
and  although  such  a  tale  may  chance  to  agree  in  every  point  with 
matter  of  fact, — with  events  that  actually  take  place, — there  is  no 
necessity  that  it  should.  The  only  truth  that  is  essential  in  a  para- 
ble, is  the  truth  of  the  moral  or  doctrine  conveyed  by  it.  .  .  .  In 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  ....  and  many  others, — there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  events  did  ever  actually  take 
place  :  it  is  enough  for  the  object  of  the  parable,  that  it  is  conceivable 
they  might  take  place;  and  that  we  should  be  able  to  derive 
instruction  from  considering  how  men  would  be  likely  to  act,  or  how 
they  ought  to  act,  supposing  such  circumstances  should  actoaUy 
occur. 

"  The  parable,  therefore,  of  the  rich  man  .and  Lazarus,  is  not,  I 
think,  decisive  of  the  point  in  question.  It  seems  to  imply  indeed, 
very  plainly,  that  there  is  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment 
(a  doctrine,  however,  which  most  of  Christ's  hearers  had  no  doubt 
of) ;  and  also  that  those  who  have  been  devoted  to  the  good  things 
and  enjoyments  of  this  world,  will  have  no  share  in  those  of  the 

world  to  come This  appears  to  have  been  the  general 

moral  design  of  the  parable ;  in  the  detail  of  which  many  things  are 
spoken  figuratively,  to  give  forc«  and  liveliness  to  the  description 
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which  are  plaio  enough  when  figuratiftely  understood,  but  could  not 
have  been  meant  of  course  to  be  taken  literally." — Pp.  55-67. 

This  construction,  however,  of  the  parable,  and  notion  of 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  employed,  are  wholly  mistaken. 
In  the  first  place,  the  supposition  that  Hades  does  not  repre- 
sent the  real  abode  of  departed  human  beings ;  the  persons 
who  are  exhibited  there,  real  human  souls ;  and  their  state 
of  suffering  and  enjoyment,  real  misery  and  happiness  of  the 
dead,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  very  genius  of  a  parabolic 
exhibition,  an  essential  feature  of  which  is,  that  its  representa- 
tive or  illustrative  agents,  objects,  and  events,  are  taken  from 
the  sphere  of  nature,  and  represent  persons,  objects,  and  events 
also  that  belong  to  the  sphere  of  nature.  But,  according  to  Dr. 
Whately,  it  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  the  propriety  of  the 
parable  in  question,  that  there  should  be  any  such  place  as 
Hades,  the  abode  of  departed  souls ;  nor,  of  course,  therefore, 
any  such  beings  there  as  Dives,  Lazarus,  and  Abraham;  nor, 
consequently,  any  misery  or  happiness  of  such  beings.  If  there 
is  no  such  abode,  there,  of  course,  can  be  no  such  agents 
and  events.  But  that  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  a  parable,  which  requires  that  all  the  representatives 
should  be  taken  from  the  real  world.  It  is  not  necessary, 
indeed,  that  the  actors  and  events  of  a  parable  should  be 
taken  from  actual  life — that  is,  be  individuals  that  actually 
exist,  and  occurrences  that  really  have  taken  place;  but  they 
must  belong  to  the  sphere  of  reality.  Though,  for  example,  it 
was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  the  truth  and  propriety  of  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  that  a  certain  individual 
Samaritan  really  existing  should  have  acted  the  part  that  is 
there  ascribed  to  him  ;  yet  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  Samaritans,  Israelites,  priests,  Levites,  a  Jeru- 
salem, and  a  Jericho,  inns,  beasts  of  burden,  robbers, 
wounds,  oil,  wine,  .and  money ;  otherwise  they  would  not  be 
realities  of  a  known  nature,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
representatives  of  realities  that  are  known  to  be  the  same  in 
nature,  or  of  a  nature  that  bears  a  resemblance  to  them. 
This  law  holds  universally.  All  the  representatives  of  the 
parables  of  the  Scriptures  are  taken  from  the  real  world,  and 
are  representatives  of  realities.  This  parable,  accordingly, 
proceeds  on  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  world  as  Hades,  that 
is,  an  abode  of  departed  human  spirits ;  that  the  two  claaaes  of 
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the  dead  dwell  there — the'one  in  misery,  and  the  other  in  rest 
and  enjoyment;  and  that  they  are  conscious,  not  insensible; 
and  these,  accordingly,  must  at  the  ontset  be  taken  as  facts, 
that  are  the  basis  of  the  representation,  and  the  reality  of 
which  cannot  be  denied  without  denying  the  whole  perti- 
nence and  meaning  of  the  parable.  For  as  to  deny,  in 
respect  to  the  parable  of  the  Samaritan,  that  there  was  any 
such  place  as  Jerusalem  or  Jericho,  or  any  such  beings  as 
Samaritans,  Israelites,  robbers,  priests,  Levites,  or  inn-keepers, 
or  any  such  things  as  wounds,  oil,  wine,  or  money,  would 
be  equivalent  to  denying  that  there  are  any  human  beings 
who  possess  the  natures,  exist  in  the  relations,  and  act  the 
parts  depicted  in  the  narrative,  and  would  therefore  divest 
the  parable  of  all  its  significance,  and  make  its  representa- 
tives a  mere  group  of  nonentities ;  so,  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
Hades,  or  abode  of  departed  sprits,  and  that' there  are  spirits 
residing  there  in  consciousness,  and  in  suffering,  or  at  rest, 
is  to  deny  the  very  basis  on  which  the  parable  is  built, 
and  strip  it  of  all  its  true  meaning. 

In  the  next  place,  the  supposition  of  the  non-reality  of 
Hades,  and  of  conscious  human  spirits  there,  is  contradic- 
tory to  the  exact  likeness  or  the  resemblance  on  which  the 
representatives  of  parables  are  used.  It  is  not  only  a 
law  of  parables  that  the  representatives  are  taken  from 
the  sphere  of  nature,  and  are  specimens  of  what  really 
exist,  but  also  that  they  are  either  the  same  in  kind,  or  else 
bear  a  resemblance  to  those  which  they  are  employed  to 
represent.  Thus,  it  was  the  object  of  the  parable  of  the 
Samaritan,  to  show  what  it  is  to  love  one's  neighbor ;  and 
it  proceeds  on  the  fact,  that  there  are  persons  in  every  one's 
sphere,  who  are  suffering,  and  need  aid  from  their  fellow- 
men;  that  there  are  some  men  who,  like  the  priest  and 
Levite,  feel  no  compassion  for  such  individuals  when  thrown 
in  their  way,  even  in  circumstances  that  are  adapted,  in  a 
high  degree,  to  move  them  to  pity ;  but  that  there  are  others 
who,  like  the  Samaritan,  contemplate  them  with  sympathetic 
and  generous  feelings,  and  readily  yield  them  the  assistance 
they  need ;  and  that  it  is  he  who  acts  the  part  of  the  good 
Samaritan  towards  his  suffering  fellow-creatures,  who  loves 
his  neighbor  as  the  divine  law  enjoins.  The  whole  signifi- 
cance of  the  parable  thus  rests  on  the  fiict  that  there  are 
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human  beings  who  are  in  conditions  of  calamity  and  danger 
either  identically  the  same,  or  as  real,  and  of  as  much 
urgency  as  those  of  the  wounded  Israelite ;  and  that  there 
are  others  who  come  in  contact  with  them,  or  become  aware 
of  their  sufferings  and  necessities,  who  are  able  and  are 
bound  to  yield  them  the  aids  which  they  need.  There  must 
be  sufifering  to  be  alleviated,  and  persons  who  are  able  and 
under  obligation  to  alleviate  it,  or  the  parable  is  wholly 
objectless.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  suffering  and  danger 
should  be  identically  the  same  as  those  of  the  wounded 
Israelite.  They  may  be  of  any  other  kinds  that  are  equally 
real,  and  equally  need  relief  from  a  sympathetic  and  gene* 
rous  band.  And  so  in  respect  to  the  parable  under  conside* 
ration ;  there  must  be  a  real  world  in  which  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  abide,  and  they  must  exist  there  in  consciousness^ 
and  in  suffering  or  enjoyment,  or  else  the  parable  is  wholly 
objectless ;  inasmuch  as,  if  there  are  no  souls  of  the  dead  in 
a  condition  either  the  same,  or  that  bears  any  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  representative  souls  of  the  parable ;  tben  it 
cannot  exemplify  nor  illustrate  anything  in  respect  to  the 
state  of  departed  soula 

In  the  third  place,  the  supposition  that  Hades,  Dives,  La- 
zarus, and  Abraham,  and  their  condition  there,  do  not  re- 
present the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  departed  spirits  them- 
selves dwelling  there,  and  their  state  of  misery  or  happi- 
ness, implies  that  they  have  no  representative  oflSce  what- 
ever. Hades  most  certainly  does  not  represent  this  world ; 
the  spirits  there  do  not  represent  men  in  this  life ;  nor  their 
condition  there,  the  condition  of  men  in  this  world.  They 
are  not  designed  in  any  degree  to  illustrate  the  character  or 
state  of  men  here.  If,  then,  they  do  not  represent  the  abode 
of  departed  spirits,  and  their  condition  in  it,  they  do  not 
represent  anything  whatever,  and  their  introduction  into 
the  parable  is  without  any  end.  But  that  is  incredible. 
Why  were  they  made  the  main  part  of  the  parable  if  they 
had  no  office  to  till  ?  Why  was  Dives  exhibited  as  passing 
at  death  into  Hades,  as  suffering  there,  as  seeing  Abraham 
and  Lazarus  at  a  distance,  as  addressing  Abraham,  and  as 
receiving  responses  from  him,  if  it  was  not  designed  to  convey 
any  instruction  to  us,  and  has  no  meaning  whatever  ?  Such 
an  assumption  can  no  more  be  made  in  regard  to  this  part 
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of  the  parable  than  it  can  to  the  other ;  or  than  it  can  in 
respect  to  any  part,  or  the  whole  of  any  of  the  other  para- 
bles. But  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  Christ, 
altogether  unlike  his  method  of  instruction,  and  contradic- 
tory to  the  nature  of  a  parable,  and  is  therefore  wholly 
inadmissible. 

In  the  fourth  place,  that  supposition  exhibits  the  parable 
as  deceptive.  It  certainly  represents  the  souls  of  the  dead 
as  in  Hades,  and  as  suffering  or  enjoying  there,  and  it  makes 
the  impression  on  readers  generally  that  it  is  intended  to 
teach  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  exist  in  the  invisible 
world  in  a  state  of  misery  or  enjoyment,  and  that  impression 
is  natural  and  unavoidable.  There  probably  was  not  one 
among  tl^ose  who  heard  the  parable  from  the  lips  of  Christ; 
there  probably  has  not  been  one  in  a  hundred  thousand 
who  have  read  it  in  the  gospel — who  did  not  regard  Christ  as 
teaching  in  it  that  the  souls  of  those  who  die,  immediately 
pass  to  a  scene  in  the  invisible  world  that  is  assigned  as  their 
abode,  and  there  dwell  in  misery  or  in  happiness.  To  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  do  not,  in  fact, 
pass  to  such  a  scene,  and  such  an  existence,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  parable  is  framed  in  such  a  manner,  as  naturally 
and  necessarily  to  mislead  men  on  the  subject,  and  betray 
them  into  the  most  mistaken  notions.  But  it  is  most  dero- 
gatory to  Christ  to  suppose  him  to  impress  ipen  with  such 
false  beliefe.  His  wisdom  does  not  need,  nor  his  righteous- 
ness permit,  the  use  of  such  means  to  accomplish  the  ends 
he  pursues. 

That  supposition  makes  the  parable  absurd  also  as  well 
as  deceptive.  Why  should  Dives  be  exhibited  as  in  tor- 
ment and  desirous  of  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue,  if 
his  spirit,  instead  of  suffering,  was  in  a  state  of  total  uncon- 
sciousness ?  Why  should  Abraham  have  reminded  him  that 
his  sufferings  were  the  consequence  of  his  having  chosen  as 
his  portion  the  good  things  of  this  life,  if  he  was  undergoing 
no  sufferirtg,  but  in  a  state  of  sheer  insensibility  ?  Why 
should  Dives  have  recognised  it  as  a  fact  that  he  had  brought 
his  miseries  on  himself  by  his  conduct  in  this  life,  if  he  was 
not  in  any  misery ;  and  why  should  he  have  asked  that  La- 
zarus might  be  sent  to  his  brethren,  that  he  might  testify  to 
them  of  the  necessity  of  repentance,  lest  they  also  should 
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come  to  that  place  of  torment,  if  there  was  no  such  place? 
What  can  be  more  absurd,  more  contradictious,  or  more  un- 
worthy of  a  divine  teacher  than  such  exhibitions,  if  they 
have  no  ground  whatever  in  reality  7 

In  the  fiflh  place,  it  exhibits  the  parable  as  adapted  to 
defeat  the  very  object  for  which  it  was  uttered.  It  was 
designed,  undoubtedly,  to  enforce  the  direction  which  had 
immediately  before  been  given  in  the  parable  of  the  unjust 
steward,  to  use  the  things  of  this  world  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  secure  admission  into  the  everlasting  habitations  of  the 
redeemed,  and  the  assurance  that  they  could  not  serve  God 
and  riches ;  and  it  exemplifies  those  lessons,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  showing  the  everlasting  misery  to  which  a  supreme  love 
of  the  world  and  devotion  to  its  pleasures  lead  ;  and  on  the 
other,  by  showing  the  blessedness  in  which  a  life  of  poverty 
and  suffering  here  may  terminate.  But  this  lesson  is  wholly 
lost,  if  no  such  retributive  consequences,  as  (he  parable  re- 
presents, follow  the  conduct  of  men  here.  If  the  rich  man 
suffers  nothing  in  the  future  world  for  his  impenitence  and 
devotion  to  wealth  and  luxury  here,  and  the  poor  man  de* 
rives  no  advantage  from  his  penitence,  his  renunciation  of 
the  world,  contentment  with  the  mgst  humble  subsistence, 
and  patient  endurance  of  the  suffering  lot  assigned  him — 
then  the  teaching  of  the  parable  is,  that  the  belief  of  future 
punishments  and  rewards  is  wholly  baseless  and  supersti- 
tious ;  that  impenitence,  avarice,  and  luxury  draw  no  evil 
consequences  after  them  in  a  future  state ;  and  that  peni- 
tence, contentment  with  poverty,  and  patient  submission  to 
suffering  are  followed  by  no  gracious  rewards ;  and  there- 
fore, as  a  life  of  wealth  and  luxury  here  involves  a  &r 
greater  amount  of  enjoyment  than  a  life  of  poverty  and  self- 
denial,  it  is  the  wisest  policy  to  choose  wealth  and  pleasure 
as  one's  portion  here.  But  that  would  render  its  teaching 
the  direct  converse  of  the  lesson  which  it  is  meant  to  con- 
vey, and  make  it  sanction  and  encourage  impenitence,  ava- 
rice, and  luxury,  instead  of  dissuading  from  them,  and  incul- 
cating a  renunciation  of  the  world  as  one's  chief  good,  con- 
tentment with  poverty,  and  submission  to  suffering,  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  an  immortal  life  of  rest  and  bliss  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  whatever  relation,  then,  the  parable  is  contemplated,  it 
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is  manifest  that  it  must  be  taken  as  representing  that  the 
souls  of  the  dead  are  in  a  state  of  suflFering  or  happiness  in 
the  scene  to  which  they  have  passed.  And  this,  after  all,  is 
in  effect  admitted  by  Dr.  Whately ;  for  he  concedes  that  "  it 
seems  to  imply  very  plainly  that  there  is  a  future  state  o/re- 
ward  and  punishment — a  doctrine  which  most  of  Christ's 
hearers  had  no  doubt  of;  and  also  that  those  who  have  been 
devoted  to  the  good  things  and  enjoyments  of  this  world, 
will  have  no  share  in  those  of  the  world  to  come."  But  if 
it  implies  such  "  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment," 
that  state  undoubtedly  must  intervene  between  death  and 
the  resurrection ;  as  Lazarus  is  represented  as  borne  imme- 
diately on  his  death  to  Abraham's  bosom,  and  Dives  as 
immediately  after  death  lifting  up  his  eyes  in  Hades ;  for  it 
was  while  his  brethren  were  still  living  that  he  desired  that 
Lazarus  should  be  sent  to  exhort  them  to  repentance  that 
they  might  not  come  to  his  place  of  torment.  By  this  con- 
cession, therefore,  Dr.  Whately,  in  effect,  gives  up  the  con- 
struction he  is  endeavoring  to  maintain,  and  implies  that 
Dives  and  Lazarus  are  representatives  of  souls  in  the  inter- 
mediate state,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the  one,  and  the  en- 
joyments of  the  other,  represent  the  misery  of  the  lost  and 
the  happiness  of  the  redeemed  in  that  state ;  for  it  is  not 
pretended,  and  cannot  be,  that  they  represent  the  condition 
of  men  after  the  resurrection. 

This,  then,  is  demonstrably  its  true  import,  and  so  clearly 
and  emphatically,  that  it  seems  singular  that  any  one  should 
have  found  himself  able  to  doubt  it.  The  parable  consists  of 
two  parts ;  the  first  of  which  exhibits  two  men  of  opposite 
characters  and  conditions  in  this  life;  the  other  exhibits 
them  in  opposite  states  of  retribution  in  the  scene  to  which 
they  passed  immediately  after  death.  It  is  as  clear,  there- 
fore, that  Dives  and  Lazarus,  in  Hades,  represent  the  retri- 
butive condition  of  the  lost  and  the  saved  immediately  after 
death  ;  as  it  is  that  in  their  states  while  in  this  world,  they 
represent  the  conditions  and  lives  of  men  here  of  the  classes 
to  which  they  belonged.  To  deny  their  representative  func- 
tion in  Hades,  is  as  reasonless  and  contradictory  to  the  para- 
ble, as  it  were  to  deny  their  representative  office  while  in 
this  life.  It  is  to  be  taken,  therefore,  in  its  plain  and  obvi- 
ous sense ;  and  the  impression  it  naturally  leaves  on  the  mind, 
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is  that  which  it  was  designed  to  produce.  It  proceeds  on 
the  fact,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  exist  in  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness and  of  enjoyment,  or  misery,  according  to  their 
character  while  here  ;  and  its  object  is  to  exemplify  and  il- 
lustrate that  fact,  in  order  to  dissuade  men  from  the  supreme 
love  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  which  consigned  Dives  to  the 
suflfering  and  despair  of  the  lost  It  is  a  clear  and  most  im- 
pressive revelation,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of  the  souls 
of  men  in  the  intermediate  state,  is  not  one  of  unconscious- 
ness, but  of  sensibility,  activity,  and  misery  or  happiness, 
according  to  their  character. 

It  is  thought,  indeed,  by  some,  an  obstacle  to  this,  that  the 
suflfering  of  Dives  and  the  enjoyment  of  Lazarus  were  corpo- 
real, and  such,  th^efore,  as  cannot  be  felt  by  disembodied 
spirits.  It  is  not  required,  however,  by  the  law  of  the  para- 
ble, that  the  suflfering  and  happiness  that  are  employed 
as  representatives,  should  be  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  they  represent;  it  is  enough  that  an  analogy  subsists 
between  them ;  or  that  such  as  they  are  to  the  body,  as  it 
exists  in  this  world,  such  those  which  they  represent,  are 
to  the  soul  in  its  disembodied  state.  And  such  they  un- 
doubtedly are ;  as  the  affections  of  the  body  are  used  in  great 
frequency  in  the  Scriptures  to  represent  or  illustrate  resem- 
bling changes  and  aflfections  of  the  mind.;  as  the  birth  of  the 
body  is  employed  to  denote  the  commencement  of  the  new 
life,  or  renovation  of  the  mind ;  the  food,  nourishment  and 
growth  of  the  body,  to  represent  the  food,  nourishment,  and 
growth  of  the  mind ;  the  disorders  and  suflferings  of  the 
body,  to  signify  the  disorders  and  suflferings  of  the  mind;" 
natural  death  to  denote  spiritual  death  ;  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  from  natural  death,  to  represent  the  recovery  of  the 
mind  from  sin  ;  and  the  most  excruciating  tortures  that  can 
be  inflicted  on  the  body  here,  to  represent  the  insupportable 
suflferings  of  impenitent  souls  in  the  state  on  which  they 
enter  after  death.  It  is  perfectly  consistent,  therefore,  with 
the  law  of  parabolic  representation,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  general  usage  of  the  Scriptures,  that  suflferings  and  en- 
joyments taken  from  this  life,  should  be  employed  in  the 
parable  to  represent  the  analogous  suflferings  and  enjoyments 
of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  in  their  intermediate  state. 

He  next  refers  to  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  seen  by  the 
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apostle  under  the  fifth  seal,  Bev.  vi.  9-11,  and  endeavors  to 
show  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  their  appear- 
ance in  the  vision,  that  either  they  or  "  any  other  Christians 
enter  into  a  state  of  reward  or  punishment,  immediately 
after  death."  No  one  will  attempt,  we  presume,  to  infer 
from  it,  that  the  souls  of  departed  saints  "  enter  into  punish- 
ment immediately  afker  death."  He  says,  in  reference  to 
the  vision : 

"  We  roaj  collect  from  this,  that  a  optice  was  intended  to  be  given 
to  John  of  the  severe  and  bloody  persecution  of  the  Christians  which 
took  place  not  very  long  aftei, — and  an  assurance  that  God  wonJd 
give  deliverance  to  his  church,  and  that  those  who  had  suffered  in 
the  cause  of  Christ,  should  be  highly  exalted  and  everlastingly  re- 
warded by  him.  But  many  of  the  circumstaffces  of  the  vision  are 
evidently  such  as  can  only  be  understood  figuratively  ;  such  as  tha 
white  robes  of  the  martyrs,  which  denote  their  being  justified  aod 
accounted  pure  before  God  through  the  blood  of  Christ  So  that  I 
think  we  cannot,  from  this  passage,  conclude  with  any  certainty  that 
these  martyrs  or  any  other  Christians  enter  into  a  state  of  reward  or 
punishment  immediately  after  death.  Indeed,  if  it  were  but  recol- 
lected that  nothing  but  material  bodily  substance  can  be  an  object  of 
dght^  it  would  be  plain  that  all  the  passages  in  which  a  departed 
soul  is  spoken  of  as  appearing  to  the  eyes,  so  far  from  proving  the 
existence  of  a  soul  in  a  separate  state  from  the  body,  and  unconnected 
with  any  material  substance,  would,  if  they  were  to  be  understood 
literally,  prove  the  direct  contrary, — that  the  persons  so  spoken  of  as 
visibly,  appearing,  actually  had  bodies  at  the  time," — Pp.  68,  59. 

If  the  reader  carefully  scans  this  passage,  we  think  he  wiU 
'see  that  the  point  Dr.  Whately  endeavors  to  establish,  is  not 
at  all  proved.  He  does  not  even  argue  it  His  reference  to 
the  white  robes  of  the  souls,  instead  of  sustaining,  subverts 
it,  inasmuch  as  they  indicated,  as  he  admits,  that  the  mar- 
tyrs were  justified  in  the  divine  presence ;  but  that  shows 
that  they  had  passed  from  their  state  of  trial  in  this  world, 
and  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  rest,  in  the  scene  which  is  the 
abode  of  the  redeemed  during  their  intermediate  state.  For 
believers  are  not  publicly  justified  and  admitted  to  rest  tiQ 
after  death.  And  as  they  were  justified  then,  and  were  in  a 
state  of  rest,  they  were  conscious :  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  were  accepted  of  God,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace  and  bliss,  while  in  a  state  of  insensibili^.    The  aouls 
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were  the  souls  of  persons  who,  at  the  time  to  which  the 
vision  refers,  had  already  been  put  to  death  "  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held,"  and  they 
were  symbols  of  souls,  either  after  they  had  been  put  to 
death,  or  else  while  living  in  this  world  before  martyrdom. 
But  they  cannot  be  representatives  of  souls  while  in  the 
body  :  first,  because  disembodied  souls  are  not  suitable  sym- 
bols of  persons  in  the  body.  If  the  object  of  th|  vision  had 
been  to  represent  martyrs  while  in  the  body,  persons  in  the 
body,  like  the  two  witnesses,  Eev.  xi.,  would  doubtless  have 
been  employed  for  the  purpose.  And  next,  they  are 
described  as  having  already  been  put  to  death,  not  as  to  be 
put  to  death  at  a  future  time.  They  are  symbols,  therefore, 
unquestionably,  of  the  souls  of  persons  who  had  already 
undergone  martyrdom.  And  this  is  shown  by  the  whole 
scene.  They  asked,  *'  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth?"  This  indicates  that  their  blood  had  already 
been  shed,  and  that  God  had  already  long  delayed  to  avenge 
it.  And  their  justification,  and  the  command  that  they 
should  rest  still  for  a  time,  shows  that  a  period  was  yet  to 
pass,  and  other  witnesses  were  to  be  put  to  death,  before  the 
time  of  avenging  them  should  arrive.  "  And  white  robes 
were  given  unto  every  one  of  them ;  and  it  was  said  unto 
them  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  their 
fellow-servants  also,  and  their  brethren  that  were  to  be  killed 
as  they  [had  been],  should  be  completed."  Instead  of  being 
symbols  of  martyrs  who  were  thereafter  to  be  put  to  death, 
they  are  thus  expressly  distinguished  from  them,  and  were 
directed  still  to  rest  in  their  intermediate  abode,  till  the 
number  of  their  fellow-servants  and  brethren  who  were  to 
be  put  to  death,  as  they  had  been,  should  be  completed — that 
is,  till  the  last  persecution  which  is  shortly  to  precede 
Christ's  coming,  shall  have  passed.  The  pretext  that  they  were 
symbols  of  martyrs  who  were  to  be  put  to  death  after  the 
period  to  which  the  vision  refers — which  was  probably  some 
time  after  the  Reformation — is  thus  cut  oflF.  They  were 
representatives  of  the  souls  of  martyrs  that  had,  at  the  time 
when  the  vision  had  its  accomplishment,  already  been  slain. 
Those  souls  were,  therefore,  to  be  conscious,  active,  and  happy 
in  their  intermediate  state.     They  are  exhibited  as  under  the 
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altar  on  which  expiation  was  made,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  temple  where  the  Almighty  was  enthroned,  as  though 
under  the  shelter  of  Christ  who  had  given  himself  a  sacrifice 
for  them  ;  they  indicate  a  knowledge  of  God's  purpose  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  his  martyred  servants  on  ^eir  perse- 
cutors on  the  earth,  and  that  a  long  delay  had  already 
taken-place ;  and  manifest  an  earnest  desire  that  the  moment 
of  retributipn — ^which  is  to  be  the  period  of  their  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  redemption  of  the  nations  from  the  dominion  of 
the  apostate  powers,  of  Satan,  and  of  sin — should  soon  arrive. 
Those  whom  they  represent,  therefore,  are  to  have  the  con- 
sciousness, the  knowledge,  and  the  desires  which  they  had, 
and  are  to  express  them  to  God  in  as  specific  a  form.  Other- 
wise their  symbolic  agency  is  wholly  unmeaning  and  decep- 
tive. But  it  can  no  more  be  claimed  that  their  conscious- 
ness, their  knowledge,  their  desires,  and  their  expressions  of 
them  are  not  symbolical  and  prophetic  of  the  oonsdousness 
and  affections  and  acts  of  the  souls  whom  they  represent| 
than  it  can  that  they  are  not  representatives  of  those  souls. 
The  vision,  therefore,  is  a  specific  revelation  that  the  souls 
of  the  martyrs  are  conscious,  active,  and  happy  in  their 
intermediate  life ;  that  they  are  familiar  with  God's  purposes 
in  respect  to  them  and  the  world ;  and  that  they  are  aware  of 
the  progress  of  time,  have  earnest  desires  for  the  arrival  of 
the  hour  of  Christ's  coming  when  he  is  to  raise  them  from 
the  dead,  destroy  the  persecuting  powers,  and  make  the 
world  the  scene  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

Dr.  Whately's  impression  that  the  white  robes  of  the  souls 
are  to  be  understood  ^^figuratively"  and  thence,  that  the 
vision  gives  us  no  information  respecting  the  state  of 
departed  saints,  is  mistaken.  The  robes,  like  the  souls 
themselves,  are  symbols — not  figures — ^and  denote,  as  Dr. 
W.  admits,  that  the  souls  were  justified  by  God  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.  They  prove,  therefore,  that  the  souls  whom  those 
of  the  vision  symbolized,  were  to  be  real  human  souls  who 
were  to  be  justified  by  the  blooid  of  Christ ;  and  that  they 
were  to  be  conscious  and  active  at  the  time  of  their  justifi- 
cation :  for  none  but  real  human  souls  are  justified  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Mere  shadows  are  not,  and  as  they  are  real 
disembodied  souls,  whose  justification  that  of  the  vision 
represents ;  so  they  were  to  be  conscious^  at  the  time  of  their 
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pardon,  acceptance,  and  rest  in  God's  presence :  as  souls  are 
not  justified  at  the  divine  tribunal  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Dr.  Whately's  intimation,  that  the  souls  of  the  vision 
cannot  have  been  real  souls,  or  represented  real  souls, 
because  only  material  substances  are  perceptible  by  the 
eye,  is  extremely  inapt:  The  apostle  was  not  in  his  natu- 
ral state  when  he  beheld  the  vision,  but  in  an  ecstasy  ;  that  is, 
under  those  miraculous  influences  of  the  Spirit  by  which  the 
prophets  were  able  to  discern  God,  angels,  and  separate 
human  spirits,  with  as  much  clearness  undoubtedly  and 
certainty  of  consciousness,  as  we  are  able  with  our  eyes  to 
see  our  fellow  men,  and  other  objects  around  us.  John 
himself  saw  in  these  visions  Him  who  sat  upon  the  throne, 
the  Lamb,  the  living  creatures  and  elders,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  undoubtedly  disembodied,  and  a  multitude  of 
angels,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  the  fifth  seal.  It  was  no  more 
in  contradiction  to  his  nature,  therefore,  nor  to  theirs,  that 
he  should  see  them  while  in  that  ecstatic  state,  than  it  is  to 
ours  that  we  discern  the  bodied  beings  and  material  objects 
that  are  in  our  presence. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Whately's  tr^tment  of  this  passage 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  We  see  in  it  no  traces  of  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  subject,  nor  any  indications  of  a  clear 
perception  of  what  it  is  to  prove  the  point  he  aims  to  esta- 
blish, which  we  might  justly  expect  firom  a  master  of  logic. 
He  seems  content  with  superficial  and  vague  notions,  and  to 
imagine  that  his  mistaken  opinions  on  one  subject  are  suffi- 
cient proo&  of  the  truth  of  his  views  on  another. 

He  next  passes  to  the  transfiguration,  at  which  Moees  and 
Elias  appeared.    He  says : — 

**  The  traoftfiguration  on  the  Meant  on  which  Moees  and  Elias 
appear  talking  with  Jesus,  may  be  brought  forward  as  an  argument 
for  the  supposition  of  a  state  of  sense  and  consciousness  after  death, 
before  the  final  resurrection  ;  Moses  and  Elias  haTing  departed  long 
before.  But  nothing  generally  decisive  can  be  concluded  from  any 
case  which  is  manifestly  an  exception  to  general  rules ;  and  this  was 
in  every  respect.  The  prophet  Elijah,  we  know,  did  not  die  at  all, 
but  was  visibly  in  his  bodily  state  taken  from  the  earth  :  and  in  the 
case  of  Moses,  also,  a  prophet  still  more  highly  favored  of  God,  there 
appears  to  have  been  something  pecaliar  as  to  his  departare,  for  we 
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are  told,  indeed,  that  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
but  that '  no  man  knew  of  his  sepulchre.'  Whether  he  also,  like 
Elijah,  and  like  Enoch,  was  permitted  to  forestall  the  general  resur- 
rection, we  cannot  tell ;  but  it  seems  clear,  that  the  soul,  separate 
from  the  body,  is  not  an  object  of  sight ;  so  that  nothing  can  be 
inferred  respecting  a  separate  state  of  the  soul  from  the  tniibie 
appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias,  which  the  apostles  witnessed.*' — 
P.  60. 

But  though  Elijah  was  an  exception  to  the  general  law, 
that  those  who  depart  from  this  world,  depart  by  death, 
jet  Moses  was  not.  Dr.  Whately,  therefore,  cannot  assume 
that  his  appearing  in  consciousness  and  activity  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law  in  respect  to  the  state  of  departed 
spirits.  To  infer  from  the  fact,  that  Elijah  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  known  general  law  of  a  departure  from  this 
world  by  death,  that  Moses  was  an  exception  to  an  un- 
known general  law  of  unconsciousness  in  the  intermediate 
state,  is  a  fallacy  in  logic,  of  which  we  should  not  have 
expected  the  Archbishop  to  be  guilty.  Nor  can  he,  without 
evidence,  and  against  the  clear  testimony  of  the  sacred  word, 
assume  that  Moses  had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  As  he 
had  died,  and  been  buried,  and  not  a  hint  is  given  of  his 
resurrection,  to  suppose  it,  is  to  suppose  it  not  only  without, 
but  against,  evidence.  That  no  one  knew  his  sepulchre,  is 
no  proof  that  he  had  none.  That  the  Israelites  were  not 
made  acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  interment,  was  not 
improbably  to  intercept  them  from  some  unbecomiDg  vene- 
ration of  his  relics.  As  long  as  no  intimation  is  given  of 
his  having  been  raised  from  death,  he  must  be  considered 
as  still  in  the  intermediate  state ;  and  that  that  was  the  &c% 
is  shown  indubitably  by  the  express  affirmation  of  die 
apostle,  that  Christ  was  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  the 
first  fruits  of  the  resurrection. 

If  Moses  has  now  been  raised,  he  cannot  have  been  at 
the  time  of  the  transfiguration :  nor  can  he  thereafter, 
unless  he  was  raised  with  those  who  came  out  of  their 
graves  immediately  after  Christ  rose.  That  he  was  a  disem- 
bodied spirit,  was  no  obstacle,  as  Dr.  W.  imagines,  to  his  being 
seen  by  the  apostles ;  for  the  transfiguration  took  place,  we 
are  expressly  told,  in  a  vision  ;  the  apostles  were  in  a  super- 
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natural  state,  therefore,  and  could  see  disembodied  spirits, 
doubtless,  as  easily  as  they  could  see  material  objects  in 
their  ordinary  condition. 

Moses,  then,  was  unquestionably  in  a  disembodied  state. 
And  yet  he  was  conscious  and  active.  His  consciousness 
and  activity,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  indicating  that 
other  disembodied  spirits  are  conscious  and  active  also. 
Why  should  they  not?  Are  not  the  consciousness  and 
activity  of  Elijah  in  his  state  after  translation,  sufficient  proof 
that  consciousness  and  activity  are  natural  to  persons  who  are 
translated ;  and  that  were  whole  churches  or  generations 
translated,  they  would  be  common  to  them  all  ?  Why,  then, 
is  not  the  fact  that  Moses,  while  in  a  disembodied  state,  was 
conscious  and  active,  equal  proof  that  consciousness  and 
activity  are  natural  to  that  state,  and  common  to  all  who 
enter  it  ? 

Instead  of  this,  however,  Dr.  Whately  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  vision  was  designed  to  represent  the  relation  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  to  the  gospel.    He  says: — 

"  It  ia  to  be  observed  also,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  die  ap- 
pearance of  Moses  and  Elias  on  this  occasion  was  designed  to  re- 
present the  Law  (delivered  by  Moses)  and  the  Prophets,  of  whom 
Elias  was  especially  venerated ;  and  that  their  appearing  in  friendly 
communing  with  Jesus,  denoted  the  agreement  of  his  Gospel  with  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  which  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil. 
Tkis  was  the  UiBon  wKich  the  appearance  conveyed  to  the  disciples  ; 
and  the  appearance  alone  is  all  that  concerned  them,  or  that  concerns 
us.  The  actual  condition  of  the  persons  themselves  is  a  point  which 
did  not  concern  them.** — ^P.  61. 

This  notion  that  Moses  and  Elias  represented  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  first  advanced  by  Jerome,  is  rejected  by 
modern  interpreters,  and  is  wholly  groundless  and  absurd. 
If  Moses  and  Elias  represented  the  law  and  the  prophets — 
that  is,  the  written  prophecies — must  it  not  be  held  that 
Christ  represented  the  gospels,  which,  however,  were  not 
then  written,  nor  were  the  teachings  and  eventa  they  record 
completed  ?  But  what  can  be  more  groundless  and  incongruous 
than  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  that  or  any  other  scene  the 
representative  of  the  written  gospels  ?  The  fancy,  however, 
is  not  only  gratuitous  and  arbitrary,  it  is  shown  to  be 
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wholly  mistaken  by  the  fact  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
law  of  symbols,  and  allegoric  and  parabolic  representatives 
of  all  kinds,  that  living  beings  can  only  represent  living 
beings  to  whom  they  bear  either  an  exact  or  a  partial  like- 
ness. They  never  stand  for  inanimate  existences,  or  for 
acts,  thoughts,  or  effects.  It  is  as  much  against  the  law  of 
representatives  and  the  usage  of  the  Sciptures,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  Moses  and  Elias  represent  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  prophetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  is  to  suppose 
that  any  one  of  the  rabbies  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Targums  or  Jewish  comments  on  the  Old 
Testament ;  or  any  one  of  the  modern  Je wisn  writers  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  history  by  Josephus.  No  imagination  can  be 
more  utterly  baseless  and  out  of  the  sphere  of  analogy.  There 
is  no  intimation  in  the  narrative  that  they  were  representa- 
tives ;  and  if  they  were,  they  must  have  been  representatives 
of  their  own  class — ^that  is,  of  the  saints  who  had  passed  fiom 
this  life ;  not  of  manuscripts,  or  the  contents  of  manuscripts, 
to  which  they  bore  no  resemblance.  Nor  was  the  object  of 
their  appearance  to  show  that  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  were  in  harmony  with  Christ's  teachings.  Whence 
does  Dr.  Whately  learn  that  that  "  is  the  lesson  which  the 
appearance  conveyed  to  the  disciples?"  There  is  no  hint  to 
that  purport  in  the  narrative.  Why,  if  that  was  the  object 
of  the  vision,  was  Christ  transfigured,  and  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Moses  and  Elias  ?  And  why  did*  the  voice  from  the 
Father  enthroned  in  the  dazzling  cloud  above,  proclaim,  not 
that  the  gospel  agrees  with  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  but 
that  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ; 
hear  ye  him  "  ?  But  the  design  of  the  vision,  it  is  clear  fix)m 
its  nature  and  the  testimony  of  Peter  respecting  it,  was  to 
show  the  disciples  the  divine  majesty  of  Christ,  assure  them 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Father  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  inspire  them  with  faith  in  his  doctrines  and  submission 
to  his  authority.  The  effect  of  the  vision  must  have  been  a 
full  conviction  that  he  was  divine,  and  that  his  teachings 
were  of  authority ;  and  Peter  indicates  that  that  was  the 
lesson  it  was  designed  to  teach.  '*  For  we  have  not  follow- 
ed cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  unto 
you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.    For  he  received  from 
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God  the  Father  honor  and  glory^  when  there  came  sach  a 
voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory :  This  is  my  beloved 
Sod,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  this  voice  which 
came  from  heaven  we  heard  when  we  were  with  him  on  the 
holy  mount."— 2  Pet  i.  16-18.  The  object  of  the  vision 
thus  was  that  Christ,  arrayed  in  the  majesty  of  the  deity, 
might  be  acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  the  disciples  by 
the  Father  as  his  beloved  Son,  and  that  they,  under  the  im- 
pression of  that  acknowledgment,  might  receive  a  command 
from  the  Father  to  hear  and  obey  him.  The  appearance  of 
Moses  and  Elias — two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
prophets  who  had  passed  firom  the  world — and  their  con* 
versation  with  Christ  respecting  his  approaching  death,  were 
doubtless  designed  to  show  the  disciples  that  they  also 
regarded  Christ  as  the  Messiah  who  was  to  accomplish  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  and  to  make  a  still  deeper  im- 
pression on  them  of  his  divinity  and  authority. 

Dr.  W.  next  refers  to  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  the  thief 
on  the  cross,  '*  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise ;" 
and  endeavors,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  case, 
to  set  aside  the  inference  drawn  from  it,  that  "  man  passes 
from  death  at  once  into  a  state  of  enjoyment  or  of  sufifering." 
He  enters  into  no  argument,  however,  and  points  out  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  case  that  touches  the  question  he  is  debating. 
The  faith  of  the  malefactor  may  have  been  extraordinary, 
the  assurance  he  received  from  Christ  of  admission  to  his 
kingdom  may  have  been  peculiar,  but  they  do  not  prove 
nor  imply  that  his  immediate  admission  to  paradise  was  a 
deviation  from  what  is  common  to  the  spirits  of  believers. 
Dr.  Whately,  in  assuming  that  this  was  peculiar  to  him, 
assumes,  without  any  ground,  the  very  point  he  aims  to 
establish — a  singular  error  in  one  who,  from  his  familiarity 
with  logic,  should  be  aware  of  the  deceptiveness  of  such  a 
method  of  sustaining  propositions.  As  there  is  no  intima- 
tion that  his  immediate  admission  to  paradise  was  peculiar 
to  him,  it  must  be  taken  as  indicating  that  all  other  believers 
are  admitted  there  immediately  after  death ;  and  therefore, 
that  the  period  that  intervenes  between  their  death  and  their 
resurrection,  is  not  a  period  of  insensibility,  but  of  conscious- 
ness and  enjoyment. 

He  at  length  closes  this  branch  of  his  discussion,  by  refer- 
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ring  to  the  passage,  1  Peter  iii.  18-20,  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  '*  Christ,  when  put  to  death  in  respect  to  the  body,  con- 
tinued living  in  respect  to  the  spirit^  and  in  that  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison  that  were  disobedient, 
when  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
while  the  ark  was  preparing,  wherein  few — that  is  eight 
souls — were  saved  through  water."  Instead,  however,  of 
discussing  it,  he  contents  himself  with  saying  that  the  pas- 
sage is  extremely*  obscure,  that  he  has  seen  no  construction 
of  it  that  satisfies  him,  and  that  he  regards  that  interpreta- 
tion which  accepts  its  grammatical  as  its  true  sense,  as 
"  very  unlikely" — ^a  singular  method  of  escaping  a  text 
which  no  critical  ingenuity  can  force  into  even  seeming  har- 
mony with  his  theory.  That  the  translation  we  have  given 
of  the  passage  expresses  its  grammatical  sense,  no  competent 
judge  cf  the  import  of  the  original,  we  presume,  will  deny. 
The  terms  are  all  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  of  a  dear  and  well-settled  meaning.  And  it 
declares,  first,  that  when  Christ  was  put  to  death  as  it 
respects  the  body,  he  continued  in  life  as  respects  the  spirit 
or  soul,  and  went  in  the  soul  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison  who  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  he 
was  preparing  the  ark,  in  which,  of  the  vast  crowds  who 
then  peopled  the  world,  only  eight  persons  were  saved.  It 
teaches,  therefore,  in  the  clearest  manner,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Christ's  human  soul  continued  conscious  and  active 
during  the  period  between  his  death  and  his  resurrection ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  the  whole  of  the  souls  of  those  who 
were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  perished  by  the 
flood,  and  perhaps  immediately  before  it,  were  also  conscious 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  death,  and  doubtless  were,  therefore, 
during  the  whole  of  their  intermediate  state.  And  they 
numbered  probably  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  millions. 
Vast  multitudes,  then,  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  we  are 
expressly  taught,  exist  in  consciousness  and  activity  during 
their  intermediate  state,  and  that  fact  authorizes  and  obliges 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  all  other  souls  are. 

Such  is  Dr.  Whately's  attempt  to  show  that  none  of  the 
passages  that  are  usually  regarded  as  directly  representing 
or  indicating  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  exist  in  con- 
sciousness during  their  intermediate  state,  really  teach  or 
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imply  that  that  is  the  fact.  If  our  readers  are  disappointed 
in  its  character ;  if  it  falls  in  learning  and  logic  much  below 
what  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  of  his  rank ;  if  it  is 
felt  that  it  amounts  to  nothing,  either  as  a  critical  exposition 
or  argument,  and  is  but  a  specious  expression  of  superficial 
and  mistaken  opinions — it  will  not  be  easy,  we  think,  to  con- 
vict that  j  udgment  of  essential  error. 

He  now  turns  to  a  series  of  passages  which  he  regards  as 
indicating  very  clearly  that  the  soul  exists  in  the  interme- 
diate state  in  unconsciousness.  The  first  to  which  he  refers, 
are  those  which  exhibit  the  dead  as  sleeping ;  and  the  resur- 
rection as  an  awaking  from  sleep.     He  says : 

^  In  the  first  place,  the  style  in  which  the  sacred  writers  usually 
speak  of  the  deceased,  is  as  of  persons  who  are  *  asleep.'  For  in- 
stance, in  John's  gospel,  we  read,  *  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth,  bat 
I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  his  sleep.'  So,  also,  Paul  speaks 
of  some  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  who  were  still  living 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  some  who  are  fallen  asleep ;  even  as  in  the 
Acts,  the  evangelist  Luke,  speaking  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  saySi 
'  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep.'  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  sleep  does  not  imply  total  insensibility  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed 
to  bo  strange  that  the  word  'sleep'  should  so  often  be  applied  to  the 
condition  of  the  departed,  if  they  are  in  a  state  of  as  lively  conscious- 
ness and  sensibility  as  before  death,  and  in  the  actual  perception  of 
more  unmixed  pleasure  or  pain." — Pp.  C9,  70. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  argument  to  come  from  the  pen 
of  one  who,  like  Archbishop  Whately,  has  made  language 
a  special  subject  of  study,  and  should  know  how  to  distin- 
guish a  metaphor  from  a  literal  expression.  No  one  will  pre- 
tend that  sleep  and  death  are  identically  the  same ;  or  that 
they  are  essentially  the  same  state  of  body  or  mind  :  They 
are,  in  the  utmost  degree,  dissimilar.  Sleep  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  body,  and  to  consist  mainly  in  its  release 
from  the  voluntary  action  on  it  of  the  mind,  and  the  suspen- 
sion  of  the  functions  of  the  senses — and  its  effects  to  the 
mind,  which  seem  to  be  chiefly  its  ceasing  to  supply  percep- 
tions of  external  objects,  and  leaving  it  to  occupy  itself 
with  remembered  or  imaginary  things  and  occurrences  in- 
stead of  real— appear  to  be  consequences  of  the  sleep  of  the 
body,  rather  than  the  sleep  of  the  body  a  consequence  of  the 
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state  of  the  mind.  Bat  in  sleep,  thougli  the  volantary  faiic- 
tions  of  the  body  are  mainly  suspended,  yet  the  body  does 
not  sink  into  inaction.  The  involuntary  process  of  breath- 
ing, the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  digestion  of  food,  and 
all  the  other  actions  of  the  system  that  are  not  dependent  on 
the  will,  go  on  without  interruption ;  while  the  mind  con- 
tinues in  unimpeded  activity,  though  under  the  sway  of 
imagination  and  passion,  rather  than  reason ;  and  remains 
in  vital  union  with  the  body,  though  it  suspends,  in  a  great 
degree,  its  voluntary  agency  on  it 

But  in  death  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  is  absolutely 
terminated.  ^  The  soul  not  only  ceases  to  act  on  the  body, 
and  the  body  to  act  on  the  soul,  but  the  possibility  of  that 
mutual  action  is  ended,  and  there  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
departure  of  the  soul,  a  discontinuance  of  all  the  functions  of 
the  body.  The  machine  comes  to  a  pause,  and  all  its  sensi- 
bilities and  powers  are  struck  from  it,  as  absolutely  as  though 
they  had  never  existed ;  and  the  processes  that  follow  are 
those  of  dead  matter,  instead  of  living,  and  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  dissolution  of  the  fabric  and  resolution  of  its 
parts  into  their  original  elements ;  while  the  soul  passes  to 
a  diflferent  scene  of  existence,  where  it  has  new  means  of 
perception,  derives  its  knowledge  of  external  objects  through 
diflferent  channels,  and  exerts  its  activities  in  a  different 
form.  The  states  of  sleep  and  death  are  thus  dissimilar  in 
the  utmost  degree.  The  only  resemblance*  in  the  states  of 
the  mind  is,  that  in  each  it  is  active,  though  its  mode  of 
existence  and  activity  is  altogether  different;  and  the  only 
resemblance  of  the  states  of  the  body  is  in  the  appearance 
merely,  which  the  inactivity,  the  silence,  and  the  repose  of 
the  body  immediately  after  death — while  it  is  within  the 
observation  of  men — bears  to  its  partial  inactivity,  insensi- 
bility to  external  things,  and  repose  in  calm  and  peaceful 
sleep.  As,  then,  death  is  not  literally  a  sleep,  and,  there- 
fore, is  not  called  so  because  of  its  real  nature ;  it  is  called  a 
sleep  simply  because  of  the  resemblance  in  appearance  which 
the  body  immediately  after  death  presents  to  the  body  when 
asleep ;  and  is  called  so  accordingly,  by  a  metaphor,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is,  that  the  name  that  literally  denotes  one 
thing,  it  transfers  to  another,  which,  though  essentially  unlike, 
in  some  respects  resembles  that  for  which  the  word  properly 
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stands;  as  when  man  is  called  a  lion  ;  passion,  a  tempest; 
and  swooning,  death.  And  it  is  on  this  external  resem* 
blance  of  the  dead  to  the  sleeping  alone,  that  the  use  of  the 
word  in  that  manner  is  founded.  It  is  not  called  a  sleep, 
because  of  any  resemblance  of  the  state  of  the  soul,  for  the 
soul  is  not  perceptible — and  its  condition  after  death  is  not 
a  matter  of  observation.  It  is  not  called  a  sleep  on  the 
ground  of  any  resemblance  of  the  real  internal  states  of  the 
body  in  ,death  and  sleep — as  those  states  are  wholly  unlike. 
The  whole  resemblance  which  the  term  sleep  is  meant  to 
express,  is  one  that  is  open  to  observation,  and  that  natu- 
rally strikes  the  beholder  with  a  deep  impression  ;  and  that 
is  the  appearance  simply  which  it  presents  immediately  after 
the  spirit  has  passed,  to  its  appearance  when  locked  in  the 
insensibility,  silence,  and  repose  of  a  calm  slumber.  And 
this  use  of  the  term  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews  of  the 
apostolic  age.  It  had  been  common  to  the  Hebrews  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  monarchs  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  the  usual  formula  is,  *'  And  he  slept  with 
his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of 
David." 

This  naming  of  death,  sleep,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
appearance  of  the  body  in  death  to  its  appearance  when 
slumbering,  does  not  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  soul  is  in  a 
state  of  slumber  or  unconsciousness.  It  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  soul,  and  can  with  no  more  propriety  be 
alleged  as  proving  or  implying  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility in  its  intermediate  life,  than  it  can  that  any  other 
existence,  intelligent  or  unintelligent,  is  in  that  condition. 
That  this  office  of  the  word,  which  is  as  dear  from  the  laws 
of  the  metaphor  as  any  point  can  be  in  the  usage  of  lan- 
guage, should  have  wholly  escaped  Dr.  Whately's  notice,  is 
truly  surprising,  and  bespeaks  a  very  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  functions  of  the  metaphor.  The  Psalmist, 
addressing  God,  says :  "  Arise,  O  Lord,  in  thine  anger,  lift  up 
thyself  because  of  the  rage  of  thine  enemies :  and  awake  for 
me  to  the  judgment  that  thou  hast  commanded."  '^  Awake, 
why  sleepest  thou,  O  Lord  ?  Arise,  cast  us  not  off  for  ever." 
"  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  awake  to  visit  all 
the  heathen."  Does  Dr.  Whately  regard  the  verb  ''  awake" 
as  indicating  that  God  was  literally  asleep— that  he  had 
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sank  into  absolute  unconsciousness,  and  that  all  the  actions 
of  his  infinite  nature  had  come  to  a  pause  ?  Doubtless  not 
Yet  why,  if  his  interpretation  of  the  verb  sleep  is  legitimate  ? 
If  the  application  of  that  verb  to  those  who  die,  because  their 
bodies  assume  in  death  an  appearance  that  resembles  their 
appearance  in  sleep,  proves  or  implies,  as  he  maintains,  that 
their  souls  sink  into  a  state  of  slumber  or  unconsciousness, 
why  does  not  the  application  of  that  verb,  and  the  verb 
awake  to  God,  prove  or  imply  that  he  also  was  in  a  state  of 
inaction  and  unconsciousness?  Dr.  Whately  would  proba- 
bly say,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  God  to  sup- 
pose him  to  be  unconscious ;  that  those  verbs  were  applied 
to  him  simply  to  indicate  that  there  was  something  in  his 
not  exerting  the  particular  acts  which  the  Psalmist  desired 
him  to  put  forth;  that  in  some  respect  resembled  the  inacti- 
vity, inattention,  or  unconsciousness  of  a  human  being  when 
asleep ;  that  they  are  used  by  a  metaphor,  therefore,  on  the 
ground  of  that  resemblance ;  and  that  accordingly  they  de- 
note nothing  but  what  is  consistent  with  his  perfect  con- 
sciousness and  activity  in  the  government  of  his  works. 
Most  certainly  it  is  so ;  yet  it  is  no  more  certain  or  clear 
that  they  are  used  by  that  figure  when  applied  thus  to  Gx)d, 
than  it  is  that  the  verb  sleep  is  used  by  a  metaphor,  when 
applied  to  the  dead,  because  of  the  resemblance  they  present 
in  appearance  to  the  bodies  of  persons  who  are  asleep.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  founded  on  a  resemblance,  and  a  resem- 
blance of  course  that  is  perceptible  by  spectators;  and,  there- 
fore, a  resemblance  that  is  presented  by  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  not  by  their  souls,  as  their  souls  are  not  perceptible ; 
and  consequently  it  is  a  mere  resemblance  of  the  appearance 
of  their  bodies  in  inactivity,  silence,  and  unconsciousness,  to 
that  of  persons  who  are  locked  in  a  calm  sleep  ;  for  that  is 
the  only  relation  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  present  a 
resemblance  to  the  bodies  of  sleepers. 

When  Isaiah,  addressing  the  dead,  says,  "Awake,  and 
sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust;"  and  Daniel  predicts  that 
"Many  of  the  sleepers  in  the  dust  shall  awake — ^some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt," does  Dr.  Whately  hold  that  those  who  are  to  arise, 
are  to  awake  from  a  real  corporeal  sleep,  identically  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  sleep  of  persons  in  life  ?    Undoubtedly 
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not ;  as  that  would  imply  not  only  that  their  bodies  existed 
in  a  state  of  perfect  organization  before  awaking,  but  also  in 
actual  life,  and  the  performance  of  the  involuntary  functions 
which  always  go  on  during  natural  sleep : — which  is  contrary 
to  fact.  The  awaking,  then,  is  not  to  be  a  literal  awaking  from 
sleep ;  it  is  to  be  only  a  metaphorical  awaking,  therefore,  or 
a  change  that  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  awaking  of  an 
organized  and  living  body  from  a  natural  sleep.  And  so 
the  falling  asleep  of  those  who  die,  does  not  denote  a  literal 
falling  into  a  natural  corporeal  sleep,  as  that  would  imply 
not  only  the  continued  union  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and 
the  continued  organization  of  the  body,  but  its  continued 
life  also,  and  performance  of  the  various  processes  of  breath- 
ing, of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  digestion,  of  secretion, 
and  other  functions  which  go  on  in  sleep,  as  uninterruptedly 
as  in  waking ; — which  is  contrary  to  fact. 

As  the  dead  are  thus  said  to  sleep,  merely  because  imme- 
diately afler  death,  their  appearance,  in  respect  to  calmness 
and  repose,  is  like  that  of  persons  in  sleep,  that  metaphori- 
cal use  of  the  word  does  not  furnish  any  ground  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  also  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  and  unconsciousness;  nor  is  its  appropriation 
to  th^  bodies  of  the  dead  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  suppo- 
sition or  fact  that  .their  souls  are  in  a  state  of  consciousness, 
activity,  and  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  or  the  endurance 
of  misery. 

That  the  term,  however,  is  used  in  this  manner  to  denote 
the  appearance  of  the  body  immediately  after  death,  while 
under  the  observation  of  tbe  living,  or  is  employed  with  any 
reference  to  the  body,  Dr.  Whately  questions  and  disbe- 
lieves.    He  says : — 

*'  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  sacred  writers,  in  this  employment 
of  the  word  '  sleep/  and  also  the  authors  of  our  burial  service,  who 
adopted  it  from  them,  meant  the  *  sleep  of  the  body ;'  but  I  never 
could  Jearn  what  is  meant  by  that  expression,  *  sleep  of  the  body,' 
for  the  words  convey  to  roe  no  distinct  sense.  We  understand  what 
is  meant  by  a  man  or  any  other  living  creature  being  asleep ;  but 
we  never  speak  of  a  stone,  or  a  clod  of  earth,  or  a  piece  of  bone,  or 
any  other  inanimate  substance,  sleeping;  and  to  speak  so,  would  appear 
quite  unmeaning.  Now,  a  dead  carcass  is  (as  far  as  regards  the 
present  question)  nothing  more  than  a  clod  of  earth.    If^  indeed,  a 
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man's  body  at  his  death  remained,  thongh  inanimate,  yet  sonnd, 
entire,  and  uncormpt,  and  so  continued  in  a  torpid  state,  ready  for 
the  soul  to  re-animate  it— even  as  some  seeds  may  be  kept  in  a  dry 
state  for  many  years,  and  will  be  ready  to  vegetate  as  soon  as  exposed 
to  moisture  and  warmth — then,  indeed,  by  a  very  bold  figure  of 
speech  the  body  might  be  said  to  be  asleep,  even  as  we  might 
figuratively  speak  of  the  seed  as  asleep.  But  we  know  that  all  this 
is  very  far  from  the  fact ;  that  the  body  decays,  and  is  dissolved  into 
its  elements,  and  that  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  often  go 
to  make  parts  of  vegetables  and  of  other  animals.  Now,  to  speak 
of  a  carcass  thus  decayed,  decomposed  (as  the  chemists  call  it),  and 
dispersed  in  all  directions,  as  asleep^  seems  to  me  a  use  of  langoage 
which  destroys  the  purpose  for  which  language  was  designed,  namely, 
to  convey  a  distinct  meaning." — ^P.  71. 

He  thus  maintains  that  the  term  is  not  applied  to  the  body 
at  all,  and  cannot  be  in  any  intelligible  sense,  but  is  designed 
exclusively  to  denote  the  state  of  the  mind.  Bat  with  how 
little  consideration  he  advanced  this  opinion  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  most  clearly  exhibit  the  body, 
which  is  buried  in  the  dust  and  in  the  grave,  as  that  whidi 
it  represents  as  sleeping.  Thus,  in  narrating  the  death  and 
burial  of  persons,  the  constant  representation  is,  that  that 
which  slept  was  that  which  was  buried,  as  in  the  instances 
of  David,  Solomon,  and  others.  "  So  David  slept  with  his 
fethers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David."  "And 
Solomon  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of 
David  his  father."  "  And  Behoboam  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David."  "  And 
Asa  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the 
city  of  David  his  father."  That  which  slept  in  these  instances, 
was  undoubtedly  that  which  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre;  and  that  was  the  body,  and  the  body  alone.  Dr. 
Whately  surely  will  not  maintain  that  it  was  the  soul  that  died 
and  waa  buried,  and  that  the  record  lias  an  exclusive  relation 
to  that.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  soul 
is  buried  in  the  sepulchre,  and  remains  there.  Their  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  death  is — "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to 
the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who 
gave  it."  Stephen,  accordingly,  prayed  as  he  was  about  to 
fall  asleep — "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit"  And  Paul 
represented  that  on  dying,  he  should  be,  not  in  the  grave 
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with  his  body,  but  with  the  Lord,  which  was  far  better  than 
to  remain  in  life  here.  And  it  was  the  common  faith  of  the 
Hebrews,  that  the  soul  at  death,  instead  of  remaining  with 
the  bod  J,  passes  into  Hades,  a  world  of  departed  spirits, 
where  it  is  to  remain  till  the  resurrection.  Nor  can  Dr. 
Whately  claim  that  it  was  the  soul  that  is  said  to  have  slept, 
not  the  body ;  and  that  it  was  the  body,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  slept,  that  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  That 
would  be  wholly  arbitrary,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  sense 
of  the  language.  It  was  not  the  invisible,  but  the  visible 
man ;  and  that  is,  the  body  that  slept,  and  the  identical  man 
that  was  buried.  The  souls  of  David,  Solomon,  Rehoboam, 
and  the  kings  that  followed,  were  not  perceptible  by  the 
spectators  who  witnessed  their  decease,  or  gazed  at  their 
bodies  immediately  after  death.  They  only  knew  from  their 
bodies  ceasing  from  all  the  functions  of  life,  and  sinking  into 
a  silence  and  insensibility  like  that  of  sleep,  that  their  souls 
had  departed.  It  is  against  the  specific  representation  of  the 
Scriptures  also  ;  as  that  of  which  the  sleep  is  predicated  is 
that  which  is  buried  in  the  dust,  not  the  soul  which  has 
passed  into  the  invisible  world.  Thus,  Isaiah  apostrophizes 
the  dead  as  dwelling  in  the  dust — '*  Thy  dead  shall  live ; 
my  dead  bodies  shall  arise.  Awake,  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell 
in  dust,"  xxvi.  19.  And  Daniel  predicts — "  And  many  of 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake — some 
to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt," xii.  2.  That  which  is  said  to  sleep  is  indisputably, 
therefore,  that  which  is  buried  in  the  dust,  and  is  the  body 
accordingly,  and  the  body  alone. 

The  Archbishop  thus  wholly  fails  in  this  branch  of  his 
argument  He  not  only  adduces  no  proof  that  the  soul  is 
unconscious  in  its  intermediate  state,  but  the  passages  to 
which  he  refers,  and  others  in  which  the  dead  are  exhibit- 
ed as  sleeping,  are  directly  against  that  notion,  and  deci- 
sively disprove  it. 

He  next  alleges,  in  support  of  his  views,  the  consideration 
that  the  apostles  do  not  expressly  announce  it  as  one  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  that  the  souls  of  believers  are 
conscious  and  happy  in  their  intermediate  state.    He  says : — 

**  It  does  not  appear  that  the  sacred  writers  were  coromissioiied  to 
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make  known  to  their  converts  the  conscious  and  happy  state  (sup- 
posing there  is  such  a  state)  of  their  departed  friends.  The  apostle 
Paul,  for  instance,  in  comforting  the  Thessalonians  concerning  their 
deceased  brethren,  does  not  make  any  mention  of  their  being,  at  thai 
time,  actually  in  a  state  of  enjoyment ;  but  alludes  only  to  the  joyful 
resurrection  which  awaited  them:  *I  would  not  have  you  to  be 
ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow 
not,  even  as  the  rest  who  have  no  hope ;  for  if  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  who  sleep,  will  God,  through 
Jesus,  bring  with  him  :  for  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  that  we  who  are  alive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
shall  not  prevent  (that  is,  precede)  those  who  are  asleep ;  for  the  Lord 
himself  will  descend  from  heaven,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first; 

"  Now,  this  was,  to  be  sure,  a  very  consolatory  prospect  respecting 
their  departed  friends ;  but  if  he  had  knowiij  and  had  been  authorized 
to  reveal^  that  these  very  persons  were,  at  that  very  iime^  actually 
admitted  to  a  state  of  happiness,  one  cannot  but  suppose  he  would 
have  mentioned  this  as  an  additional  consolation,  and  one  more  im- 
mediately striking ;  instead  of  which  he  makes  no  mention  of  any 
such  intermediate  state  of  happiness,  but  merely  speaks  of  a  hope^  as 
of  something  future^  respecting  the  departed  (*  Sorrow  not  as  the 
rest  who  have  no  hope'),  the  hope,  namely,  of  a  glorious  resurrection 
to  them  that  sleep."— Pp.  72-73. 

Dr.  Whatelj  appears  to  have  been  but  very  imperfectly 
aware,  either  of  the  ground  which  he  occupies  in  this  pas- 
sage, or  of  the  nature  of  the  misapprehension  into  which 
the  Thessalonians  had  been  betrayed,  which  it  was  the  apos- 
tle's aim  to  correct.  He  proceeds  in  it  on  the  assumption, 
that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  and  conviction 
among  the  Christians  at  Thessalonica,  and  elsewhere,  in  that 
age,  that  the  souls  of  believers  are  conscious  and  happy  in 
their  intermediate  state.  He,  however,  not  only  has  no  evi- 
dence of  what  he  thus  takes  for  granted,  but  it  is  against  the 
fact,  as  we  have  already  shown.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  it 
was  held  that  believers  are  in  a  condition  of  enjoyment  in 
their  intermediate  state,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  no  mention 
of  that  state  by  the  apostle  was  necessary  in  order  to  give 
consolation  to  the  Thessalonians  respecting  it ;  especially,  if 
it  was  not  in  reference  to  it  that  they  mourned  for  their  de- 
ceased friends.     And  that  it  was  not,  is  clear  from  the  pas- 
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sage,  which  exhibits  their  anxiety  as  relating,  not  to  the 
intermediate  state  of  their  departed  friends,  but  to  their  re- 
surrection. They  appear  to  have  mourned  for  those  who 
had  died,  under  the  apprehension  that  they  were  not  to  share 
in  the  resurrection  to  a  glorious  life  which  believers  were  to 
enjoy  at  Christ's  coming ;  and  it  would  seem  from  the  apos- 
tle's second  epistle  to  them  (which  it  is  generally  held  was 
written  very  soon,  possibly  in  a  month  or  two,  after  the  first), 
in  which  the  passage  in  question  occurs — that  it  was  from 
an  apprehension  that  Christ  had  already  come,  and  thence 
that  their  friends,  from  their  not  having  risen,  were  not  his 
true  disciples,  and  therefore  were  not  to  be  raised  to  glory. 
Paul  says  to  them,  "  We  entreat  you,  brethren,  respecting  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  our  gathering  unto 
him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind  (that  is,  thrown  into 
doubt)  nor  troubled,  Aeither  by  spirit  nor  by  word,  nor  by 
letter,  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  has  arrived. 
Let  not  any  one  deceive  you  in  any  way,  for  that  day  can- 
not come  except  an  apostasy  first  take  place,  and  the  man  of 
sin  be  revealed."  It  was  because  they  had  been  led  by  false 
teachers,  who  claimed  to  have  a  letter  or  word  from  Paul  to 
verify  their  statement,  or  else  the  testimony  of  the  prophetic 
Spirit — to  suppose  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  luTx^n^  had  ac- 
tually arrived ;  and  thence  as  their  friends  remained  in  the 
grave,  that  they  were  not,  in  reality,  his  disciples  ;  or,  if  the 
verb  be  taken  as  simply  denoting  that  the  day  of  the  Lord 
was  instant,  impending,  immediately  to  arrive,  it  would  then 
seem  that  they  had  been  falsely  led  to  believe  that  their 
friends  who  had  recently  died,  were  not  the  disciples  of 
Christ, — under  the  impression,  probably,  that  had  they  been 
his  true  disciples,  they  would  not  have  been  removed  from 
life  just  at  the  hour  that  he  was  to  appear  to  give  his  people 
redemption  from  death,  but  must  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
faith  and  hope,  and  perished.  Whether  it  was  this  or  the 
other  impression  that  led  them  to  despair  of  their  friend?,  it 
is  manifest  from  each  epistle,  that  it  was  a  despair  of  their 
resurrection  to  a  glorious  life,  and  a  resurrection  which  they 
thought  either  should  already  have  taken  place,  or  was  im- 
mediately at  hand — ^that  was  the  cause  of  their  grief.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  Paul  made  no  allusion  to  their  conscious- 
ness and  happiness  while  in  their  disembodied  state,  is  no 
VOL.  VIII.— NO.  IV.  43 
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proof  that  he  and  the  Thessalonians  were  ignorant  that  the 
souls  of  believers  are  in  a  state  of  consciousness  and  enjoy- 
ment during  their  intermediate  existence.  The  apostle  gave 
them  precisely  the  information  that  was  requisite  to  correct 
the  error  into  which  they  had  been  betrayed,  and  relieve 
them  from  the  sorrow  which  that  error  had  occasioned.  He 
reminded  them  first,  that  as  they  believed  that  Christ  him- 
self died,  and  had  arisen,  so  also  "  those  who  sleep  God  will, 
through  Christ,  bring  with  him," . .  which  seems  to  imply,  as 
several  other  passages  do — Zech.  xiv.,  Rev.  xix.,  that  Christ 
will  have  raised  his  saints  in  glory  and  taken  them  to  the 
skies,  before  he  comes  visibly  to  judge  his  enemies;  for 
otherwise,  how  can  he  bring  those  who  sleep— that  is,  their 
bodies, — with  him,  on  his  descent  firom  heaven  ?  He  then 
describes  the  resurrection  itself  and  announces  that  the  dead 
saints  are  to  be  raised  before  the  living  are  changed:  " For 
this  we  say  to  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  the 
living,  who  survive  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  pre- 
cede them  who  sleep ;  for  the  Lord  himself  shall,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  descend  from  heaven,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel  and  with  the  trump  of  God,  and  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first.  Afterwards,  we,  the  living,  who  re- 
main, shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air,  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord."  He  thus 
taught  them  first,  that  all  those  who  sleep  in  Christ  shall  be 
raised  from  the  dead  as  he  was,  and  shall,  after  having  been 
raised,  come  with  him  from  heaven  when  he  comes  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  judge  the  world;  and  next, 
that  at  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  Christ,  instead  of 
approaching  slowly,  so  that  he  may  be  discerned  at  a  great 
distance,  will  descend  from  heaven  instantly ;  and  that  the 
holy  dead  will  be  raised  before — perhaps  a  considerable  time 
before — the  living  saints  will  be  changed.  As  these  were 
thus  precisely  the  considerations  that  were  adapted  to  cor- 
rect the  misapprehensions,  and  remove  the  grief,  of  the  Thes- 
salonians,— that  the  apostle  made  no  allusion  to  the  con- 
sciousness and  enjoyment  of  the  redeemed  in  their  disembo- 
died life,  is  no  proof  whatever,  that  he  and  the  Thessaloni- 
ans were  not  aware  that  that  is  their  condition  in  that  state. 
Dr.  W.  alleges  the  fact  that  Paul,  in  announcing  the 
future  judgment  of  men,  does  not  mention  the  condition  of 
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the  dead  in  their  intermediate  state,  as  a  proof  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  existence  of  the  dead  in  happiness  or  misery 
anterior  to  that  day,  when  they  are  to  receive  their  final 
awards. 

*'  Nor  does  the  Apostle's  language  of  threatening  or  exhortation 
differ  in  this  respect  from  that  of  consolation.  When  his  purpose  is 
to  rouse  and  alarm  men,  he  still  points  to  the  same  object  PauPa 
language  to  the  idolaters  at  Athens  (Actsxvii.  31),  is  that  *(jrod  hath 
appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  loill  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness, by  that  roan  whoro  he  hath  ordained.*  Why  did  he  not,  it  may 
be  asked,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  mention  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  notice  also  the  nearer  reward  and  punishment,  which 
should  immediately  succeed  each  man'sdeath,if  such  a  doctrine  were 
part  of  the  revelation  intrusted  to  him !  '* — P.  73. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  specious  way  in  which  Dr. 
Whately  employs  mere  negative  considerations,  assump- 
tions, conjectures,  and  inquiries,  as  though  they  were  proofij, 
so  as  to  bewilder  the  incautious  reader,  and  lead  him  to  the 
impression  that  the  shadow  that  has  been  thrown  over  his 
faith,  has  been^  cast  by  a  genuine  and  legitimate  argument. 
No  weapon  more  fatal  to  the  whole  series  of  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  artful  sceptic,  than 
that  which  Dr.  W.  here  employs.  For  he  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  every  "  doctrine  that  is  a  part  of  the  reve- 
lation intrusted"  to  Paul,  must  have  been  mentioned  by 
him  in  his  address  to  '*  the  idolaters  at  Athens ;"  and  it  is 
from  that  postulate  that  he  infers — from  the  fact  that  nothing 
was  said  by  Paul  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  inter- 
mediate state — that  he  had  no  knowledge  or  belief  that 
retribution  begins  in  that  state.  But  that,  if  legitimate,  will 
prove  with  equal  eflfect,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of,  or 
authority  to  teach,  any  other  doctrine  that  is  not  mentioned 
in  his  speech  on  that  occasion:  and,  consequently — as  no 
reference  is  made  by  him  to  them — that  the  doctrines  of 
Christ's  death  and  expiation,  of  renovation  by  the  Spirit, 
and  of  justification  by  faith,  are  not  doctrines  of  revelation; 
and  so  of  many  others.  It  will  prove,  indeed,  that  the  endless 
existence  of  men  in  happiness  or  misery,  after  the  judgment, 
is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  no  allusion  is  made 
by  the  apostle  to  that  subject.    And  does  not  that  omission 
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prove  as  decisively  that  there  is  to  be  no  such  retributive 
existence  after  the  judgment,  as  the  omission  of  the  retribu- 
tions that  precede  the  judgment,  proves  that  there  are  no 
such  intermediate  retributions  ?  By  this  mode  of  treating 
the  question,  the  Archbishop  would  thus  not  only  expunge 
from  revelation  many  of  its  most  important  doctrines,  but 
would  strike  that  also  from  existence  for  which  he  in  a 
measure — so  far  as  the  redeemed  are  concerned — contends — 
that  there  is  to  be  a  conscious,  active,  and  retributive  exist- 
ence after  the  judgment 

He  builds  a  like  argument  on  the  fact  that  Christ,  in  his 
confutation  of  the  Sadducees,  made  no  allusion  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  dead  in  their  intermediate  state. 

*^  Again,  it  is  worth  remarking  that  in  our  Lord^s  answer  to  the  Sad- 
ducees, he  alludes  not  to  any  separate  state  of  consciousness,  but  to 
the  resurrection.  That  Jehovah  is  called  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  he  adduces  as  a  proof  that  the  dead  are  raided/  If  there 
had  been  any  thought  in  his  mind,  or  in  that  of  his  hearers,  of  an 
actual  state  of  conscious  existence  of  the  departed,  I  can  hardlj  think, 
either  that  he  would  have  used,  or  that  his  hearers  would  have  ad- 
mitted, such  an  argument /or  a  resurrection.  For  they  might  have 
replied,  '  It  is  true,  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living ; 
and  this  does  seem  some  indication  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
were,  and  are,  livinr;  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  body ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  herenfter  to  obtain  a  resurrection?  But 
his  words  seem  plainly  to  show  that  the  only  question  was,  whether 
this  present  life  be  the  whole  of  our  existence,  or  whether  there  is  to 
be  a  resurrection." — P.  T4. 

Undoubtedly  the  question  was  whether  there  was  to  be  a 
resurrection,  and  an  existence  after  it,  or  not;  and  the 
answer  is  marked  by  that  perfect  comprehension  of  the  false 
belief  and  arts  of  his  adversaries,  and  that  beauty  of  adapta- 
tion to  confute  and  thwart  them,  which  distinguish  all  Christ's 
replies,  and  like  a  lightning-shaft  flashing  on  a  landscape  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  revealing  all  its  objects  to  the 
eye,  carried  resistless  conviction  to  his  unprejudiced  hearers. 
For  the  reason  that  the  Sadducees  denied  the  resurrection, 
we  learn  from  Acts  xxiii.  6-8,  was  that  they  denied  that  the 
soul  itself  existed  after  death ;  and  maintained  that  the  whole 
being  perished  in  that  catastrophe.    Paul,  while  addressing 
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the  SaDhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  said:  '*  Men  and  brethren,  I  am 
a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee ;  of  the  hope  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question.  And  on  his  say- 
ing that,  there  was  a  dissension  between  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Sadducees,  and  the  multitude  was  divided.  For  the  Sad- 
ducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  nor  angel,  nor  spirit; 
but  the  Pharisees  acknowledge  both."  It  is  apparent  from 
this  that  the  denial  by  the  Sadducees  of  a  resurrection 
resulted  necessarily  from  their  denial  of  the  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death.  If  the  soul  perishes  along  with  the  body, 
and  death  is,  as  they  held,  an  absolute  annihilation  of  the 
being,  then  there  can  be  no  resurrection.  Existence  again, 
were  it  possible,  would  be  a  new  creation ;  not  a  raising  up 
of  what  had  been  before.  The  most  eflfectual  way,  therefore, 
of  confuting  their  denial  of  the  resurrection,  was  to  show 
from  the  writings  of  Moses,  which  they  admitted  to  be 
divine,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  not  annihilated,  but 
continued  in  existence  and  consciousness.  That  Christ 
accordingly  did,  by  referring  to  the  revelation  which  Gocl 
made  of  himself  to  Moses  at  the  bush,  when  he  declared 
himself  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  adding  as  a  truth  which  no  one 
would  deny,  that  God  is  not  a  God  of  dead  personi^  non- 
existences, but  of  living ;  and  that  all  live  to  him ;  which  is 
a  specific  averment  of  that  which  the  Sadducees  denied ; 
that  the  souls  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  others,  were 
not,  as  they  maintained,  annihilated,  but  were  living,  and 
therefore  conscious.  And  that  answer  was  regarded  by  the 
hearers  as  confuting  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  respecting 
the  non-resurrection  of  the  dead,  because  it  overthrew  the 
ground  on  which  they  founded  that  doctrine.  Christ's 
response,  therefore,  instead  of  having  no  allusion  to  an  inter- 
mediate state,  is  a  direct  assertion  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
are  living  and  conscious — as  life  is  a  state  of  consciousness ; 
and,  in  place  of  corroborating,  overthrows  the  doctrine  Dr. 
Whately  alleges  it  to  sustain. 

He  presents  an  argument  from  the  day  of  judgment  that, 
if  somewhat  more  specious,  is  equally  unsound. 

**  All  these  allusions  to  one  particular  cfay  (evidently  the  time  of  the 
general  resurrection  at  the  end  of  the  world),  are  auch  as  aeem  to 
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imply  that  it  is  then  that  every  roan's  condition  will  be  finally  fixed. 
Now  it  is,  indeed,  very  conceivable  that  the  souls  of  men  in  a  separata 
state  should  remain  in  a  happy  or  unhappy  condition  till  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  should  then,  at  the  resurrection,  be  reunited  to  bodies, 
and  enter  on  a  different  kind  of  enjoyment,  or  of  suffering ;  this,  I  say, 
is  in  itself  very  conceivable  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how,  Bupposing 
that  to  be  the  case,  the  day  of  Judgment,  at  the  time  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, should  be  spoken  of  as  it  is  in  Scripture :  since  each  man  would 
(in  the  case  just  supposed),  not  only  know  his  final  condition,  but 
actually  enter  upon  his  reward  or  punishment  he/ore  the  resurrection, 
immediately  on  his  death ;  so  that  the  judgment  of  the  last  day 
would  be,  in  fact,  forestalled.  It  seems  strange  that  a  man  should 
first  undergo  his  sentence,  and  afterwards  be  brought  to  trial ;  should 
first  enter  upon  his  reward  or  punishment,  and  then  (perhaps  many 
centuries  after)  be  tried — and  then  judged  and  acquitted  or  con- 
demned."— ^Pp.  76,  76. 

In  this,  and  mach  more  which  he  adds  of  the  same  cast, 
he  proceeds  on  the  assamption  that ''  the  most  essential  cha- 
racter of"  the  "judgment"  is  to  be  "  the  ascertaining  of  eaxh 
man's  doom ;"'  and  that  it  is  to  each  one,  therefore,  to  be  un- 
known and  uncertain  before.  That  the  judgment  has  any 
other  aim ;  that  it  has  an  infinitely  higher  purpose ;  that  it 
is  mainly  designed  to  make  manifest  to  the  universe  at  large, 
as  well  as  to  men,  the  perfect  righteousness,  wisdom,  and 
benignity  of  all  God's  ways  towards  the  race,  and  show  that 
he  has  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  bis  enemies  to  impeach  his 
character,  overturn  his  government,  or  thwart  him  in  the 
great  ends  for  which  he  made  and  rules  his  creatures,  and 
thereby  confirm  his  holy  subjects  for  ever  in  their  allegiance 
to  him — Dr.  Whately  has  not,  it  seems,  a  suspicion.  But  that 
that  is  to  be  the  great  object  and  effect  of  the  judgment  at 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years, 
is  indicated  in  many  passages.  The  Scriptures,  in  predict- 
ing the  avenging  inflictions  with  which  God  was  to  visit  the 
Israelites  and  other  nations  for  their  oflbnces  against  him, 
announce  that  the  object  and  effect  of  those  judgments  was 
to  be  to  cause  them  to  know  that  he  is  Jehovah  ;  that  is,  to 
discern  and  feel  that  he  reigns  over  them ;  that  he  has  the 
power,  the  knowledge,  and  the  rights  which  he  claims;  and 
that  he  hates  and  will  punish  sin  according  to  the  pledges  of 
his  word.    It  is  revealed  also,  in  the  most  impressive  roan- 
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ner,  that  the  effect  on  the  spectatprs  of  the  heavenly  world, 
of  his  destroying  judgments  on  his  enemies,  is  to  impress 
them  with  his  justice,  righteousness,  and  love,  and  prompt 
them  to  awe  and  adoration.  When  the  last  plagues  were 
about  to  be  poured  out  in  vision  on  the  guilty  nations,  the 
hosts  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  who  were  to  be  spectators 
of  the  infliction,  stood  on  the  glassy  pavement  before  the 
throne,  and  sang  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  and 
the  song  of  the  Lamb :  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty,  jt^i  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  the  nations.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glo- 
rify thy  name ;  for  thou  only  art  holy ;  for  all  nations  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee ;  for  thy  judgments  are  made 
manifest."  And  it  is  not  to  be  till  he  has  conquered  all  his 
enemies,  and  confuted  and  confounded  all  impeachments  of 
his  righteousness,  and  all  doubts  of  his  adequacy  to  his  sta- 
tion as  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  that  the  judg- 
ment is  to  take  place :  "  For  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet"  When  that  great  moment  ar- 
rives, he  will  bring  forth  judgment  unto  victory ;  that  is,  to 
a  perfect  vindication  of  himself  from  all  imputations ;  a  full 
and  dazzling  demonstration  that  his  ways  have  been  worthy 
of  his  infinite  attributes  and  his  station,  and  a  complete  and 
eternal  overthrow  of  his  foes,  and  justificjCtion  of  the  sen- 
tence to  endless  death,  which  he  will  then  pronounce  on 
them.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  judgment  is  to 
have  objects  immeasurably  higher  than  a  mere  demonstra- 
tion to  the  subjects  of  it  that  the  doom  they  receive  is  justly 
pronounced  on  them.  It  is  most  intimately  to  concern  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  wellbeing  of  the  universe.  It  is  to 
unveil  to  all  the  countless  orders  of  intelligent  beings  the 
great  characteristics  of  his  wondrous  dealings  with  this  fallen 
race,  shed  a  full  light  on  all  the  mysteries  of  his  justice  and 
of  his  love,  furnish  everlasting  themes  of  wonder,  joy,  ado- 
ration, and  thanksgiving,  and  bind  them  to  him  in  indisso- 
luble bonds  of  confidence,  submission,  and  love.  And  in 
those  great  ends  which  are  to  be  answered  by  the  public 
revision  of  his  administration  with  all  individuals,  lies  the 
reason,  doubtless,  that  the  judgment  of  the  lost  is  to  be  post- 
poned till  after  the  close  of  the  period  denoted  by  the  thou- 
sand years  of  Christ^s  reign,  when  all  the  great  problems, 
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that  are  now  in  the  process  of  evolation  and  proof^  will  be 
wholly  worked  out,  and  verified  on  a  scale  suitable  to  the 
greatness  of  the  truths  and  interests  that  are  involved  in 
them.  It  is  obvious  that  the  delay  of  the  judgment  is,  be- 
cause ends  are  to  be  answered  by  it,  for  which  a  prepara- 
tion is  necessary.  It  is  to  take  place  at  the  time  assigned  it, 
because  this  world,  and  the  whole  of  Grod^s  kingdom,  will 
then  have  become  prepared  for  it ;  and  that  preparation  will 
lie,  doubtless,  in  the  infinite  displays  that  will  have  been 
made  of  God's  perfections  in  his  sway  over  men — ^his  power, 
his  wisdom,  his  righteousness,  his  love,  his  grace,  his  justice: 
the  vast  and  measureless  demonstrations  that  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  made  that  men  are  what  he  contem- 
plates them  in  his  government ;  and  finally,  the  full  and  re- 
sistless proo^  which  will  have  taken  place,  that  the  two 
great  classes  of  which  the  race  is  to  consist,  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  the  sentences  he  will  pronounce  on  them.  What  sin 
is  in  all  the  forms  it  can  assume  in  such  a  world  as  this,  un- 
der all  the  diversities  of  dispensation,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
condition,  under  all  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  restraint,  under 
all  the  measures  of  revealed  and  acquired  knowledge,  in 
individuals,  in  families,  in  communities,  in  nations,  in  races, 
will  have  been  shown  on  a  boundless  scale.  What  the  obe- 
dience is  which  the  renewed  render ;  what  proofs  they  give 
of  a  change  of  heart,  a  supreme  love  to  God,  a  true  submis- 
sion to  him,  and  a  meetness  to  be  accepted  and  crowned 
with  immortal  life  as  his  children,  will  be  demonstrated  in 
millions  and  millions  of  instances,  in  all  the  variety  of  condi- 
tions and  forms  of  obedience  which  a  world  like  this,  and 
beings  of  natures  like  ours,  admit.  The  effect  of  different 
dispensations,  of  every  species  of  providential  allotment,  of 
every  kind  of  moral  discipline,  will  be  fully  exemplified. 
The  inefficacy  of  all  means,  on  the  one  hand,  to  conquer  and 
reform  the  race  or  individuals  without  the  all-subduing  and 
transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  appear  by  the 
most  direful  demonstrations ;  and  on  the  other,  his  power  to 
renew  the  heart,  maintain  it  in  love  and  faith,  and  lead  it  on 
in  perpetually  advancing  holiness  and  fidelity  even  in  such 
a  world  as  this  of  temptation,  trial,  and  misery,  will  be 
shown  in  the  most  dazzling  light.  All  these  manifestations 
and  proofs  of  the  great  truths  on  which  God  proceeds  in  his 
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government  of  the  world,  will  have  taken  place  on  a  stu* 
pendous  scale  before  Christ's  coming;  while  during  his 
reign  on  the  earth,  the  redemption]  of  the  race  from  the 
dominion  of  Satan  the  sway  of  sin,  and  its  elevation  to 
unspotted  holiness  and  unmixed  bliss  through  a  vast  tract 
of  ages,  will,  on  the  one  hand,  show  the  grandeur  of  Christ's 
wisdom,  power,  and  love,  and  his  adequacy  to  give  salvation 
to  a  lost  world  ;  and,  on  the  other,  will  exemplify,  in  a  vast 
and  glorious  manner,  the  beauty  to  which  our  nature  may 
be  raised,  the  spotless  righteousness,  the  pure  and  lofty  bliss, 
of  which  we  are  capable ;  and  the  worthiness  of  the  end  for 
which  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  us.  These  displays, 
continued  through  a  vast  round  of  ages,  will  manifestly  form 
an  august  preparation  for  the  judgment,  when  the  whole  of 
God's  administration  will  be  revised,  and  the  conduct  of 
mankind  under  it;  and  make  that  judgment  a  most  mo* 
mentous  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  world  and  of  the  uni- 
verse. Every  obedient  spirit  throughout  God*s  immeasura- 
ble realms  will  have  an  interest  in  it,  from  the  light  it  will 
reflect  on  God's  perfections  and  sway,  and  will  thrill  with 
awe,  wonder,  and  adoration ;  ascriptions  of  righteousness, 
wisdom,  and  grace  will  resound  from  every  world,  and  filial 
love,  confidence,  and  joy  reign  in  every  breast  through  all 
the  ranks  and  orders  of  God's  holy  children.  These  great 
aims,  however,  and  eflfects  of  the  judgment,  are  not  to  dimi- 
nish, but  augment  its  interest,  to  those  who  are  to  be  the 
subjects  of  it.  It  will  add  to  the  impressiveness  and  gran- 
deur of  the  trial  of  the  redeemed,  that  there  is  to  be  a  full 
manifestation  of  the  sin  and  ruin  from  which  God  has  ran-, 
somed  them,  and  a  full  display  of  the  wisdom,  righteousness, 
and  grace  to  which  they  owe  their  salvation.  It  will  add 
immeasurably  to  the  significance  and  awfulness  of  the  trial 
of  the  lost,  that  there  will  be  a  full  exhibition  of  the  recti- 
tude and  grandeur  of  all  God's  ways  towards  them,  a  disclo- 
sure to  the  e}'es  of  the  universe  of  all  their  sins  against  him, 
and  a  full  realization  in  every  breast  throughout  all  bis 
illimitable  realms,  that  the  sentence  they  receive  is  such  as 
infinite  justice  and  infinite  goodness  must  pronounce,  and 
such  as  the  wellbeing  of  the  universe  requires. 

As,  then,  the  judgment  is  to  have  far  higher  ends  than  a 
mere  *'  asc^tainingof  each  man's  doom ;"  as  it  is  postponed 
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to  vast  multitudes  of  the  race  for  ages,  in  order  that  a  pre- 
paration may  be  made  for  its  answering  those  ends  ;  and  as 
they  are  greatly  to  augment  its  interest  to  individuals,  and 
make  it  a  more  momentous  epoch  in  their  being,  than  it 
could  otherwise  be,  it  is  manifest  that  neither  its  postpone- 
ment to  such  a  day,  nor  its  high  interest  to  them,  implies  in 
the  least  that  they  cannot  exist  in  consciousness,  and  in 
either  happiness  or  misery,  in  the  intermediate  period. 
They  no  more  imply  that  they  exist  in  unconsciousness 
in  the  world  into  which  they  pass  at  death,  than  they  do 
that  they  exist  in  such  a  condition  in  this  world,  after  their 
character  has  become  fixed,  either  as  the  children  of  God  by 
renovation,  or  as  his  enemies  by  impenitence,  and  the  with- 
drawment  from  them  of  the  Spirit's  awakening  and  convict- 
ing influences.  Their  consciousness  and  activity  during 
their  intermediate  state,  are  not  only  compatible  with  the 
of&ce  which  the  judgment  is  to  answer  to  them  and  the 
universe,  but  are  probably  essential  to  it  The  displays 
they  will  have  made  of  their  character  during  their  diseA- 
bodied  life,  may  contribute  in  a  large  degree  to  show  that 
their  character  is  fixed,  and  make  it  more  clear  than  it 
would  otherwise  be,  that  the  sentence  they  receive  from  the 
lips  of  the  judge  is  that  which  befits  them,  and  which  their 
conduct  through  the  immortal  existence  on  which  they  are 
then  to  enter,  will  verify  with  fresh  and  ever  augmenting 
proof  at  every  stage  of  their  progress.  Dr.  Whately's  con- 
clusion, therefore,  that  there  is  "  no  way  of  reconciling  the 
belief  in  such  a  day  of  judgment,  with  the  belief  of  an 
intermediate  state  of  consciousness,"  is  wholly  groundless 
and  mistaken. 

From  this  attempt  to  show  that  "  the  notion  of  the  soul, 
when  separated  from  the  body,  entering  immediately 
on  a  state  of  enjoyment  or  sufiering,  which  is  to  last  till 
the  resurrection,  has  at  least  as  strong  reasons  against  it, 
as  for  it,  in  Scripture,"  he  proceeds  to  state,  what  he  calls 
"the  alternative,"   "that  the  soul  remains  in  a  state  of 


"The  only  alternative — the  only  possible  supposition,  is,  that  the 
soul  remains  in  a  state  of  profound  sleep — of  utter  unconsciousness, 
during  the  whole  interval  between  its  separation  from  the  body  by 
death,  and  its  reunion  at  the  resurrection." — ^P.  80. 
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This  supposition,  however,  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove. 
He  contents  himself  with  an  effort  to  obviate  several  objec- 
tions to  it    The  first  is  the  following : — 

**  One  objection  to  the  reception  of  this  supposition  in  the  minds 
of  many  persons,  is  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were  a  tedious  and 
dreamy  interval  of  non-existence  to  be  passed,  by  such  as  should  be 
supposed  to  sleep,  perhaps  for  some  thousands  of  years,  which  might 
elapse  between  their  death  and  the  end  of  the  world.  The  imagina- 
tion represents  a  wearisome  length  of  time,  during  which  (on  this 
supposition)  those  that  sleep  in  Christ,  would  have  to  wait  for  his 
final  coming  to  reward  them.  We  fancy  it  hard  that  they  should 
be  lost  both  to  the  world  and  themselves — destitute  of  the  enjoy- 
ments both  of  this  life  and  of  the  next,  and  continuing  for  so  many 
ages  as  if  they  had  never  been  born.''— Pp.  80,  81. 

But  what  has  the  question,  whether  persons  regard  the 
thought  of  existing  in  unconsciousness  in  their  intermediate 
state,  with  this  feeling  of  dread  and  horror,  or  whether  such 
a  Reeling  is  legitimate  or  not,  to  do  with  the  question, 
whether  they  are  in  fact  to  be  smitten  during  that  period, 
with  a  loss  of  their  sensibility  ?  Let  it  be  admitted,  that 
the  dread  with  which  they  recoil  from  it  is  the  result  of 
imagination;  that  surely  does  not  prove  that  they  are 
destined  to  pass  the  time  of  their  separation  from  the  body 
in  such  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  Were  Dr.  W.  to  prove, 
therefore,  that  such  an  objection  to  his  doctrine  is  felt,  and 
is  groundless,  it  would  contribute  nothing  towards  a  demon- 
stration that  the  doctrine  is  true. 

But  he  is  mistaken,  very  manifestly,  in  respect  to  the 
reason  that  we  instinctively  recoil  from  the  thought  of  such 
a  deprivation  of  our  proper  nature  as  thinking  and  active 
beings,  and  reduction  to  a  state  that  is  suitable  only  to  dead 
matter.  It  is  not  from  the  notion  that  such  a  state  would, 
as  he  represents,  be  one  of  weariness,  dreariness,  or  tedious- 
ness,  that  the  mind  shrinks  from  it ;  for  how  could  there  be 
weariness,  how  could  there  be  a  sense  of  deprivation  and 
desolateness,  from  the  long  delay  of  returning  sensibility, 
when  there  was  no  consciousness  that  it  was  in  such  a  state 
that  the  soul  was  existing?  But  the  reason  that  the  mind 
recoils  from  such  a  suspension  of  all  its  functions — such  an 
extinction  of  its  powers — is,  that  consciousness  and  activity 
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are  its  nataral  modes  of  existence ;  the  only  modes  of  which 
it  has  any  knowledge  or  conception ;  and  the  modes  alone  in 
which  it  can  have  enjoyment,  which  is  the  object  of  its 
instinctive  and  supreme  desire.  The  desire  of  happiness; 
the  wish  to  enjoy  the  gratifications  in  some  form  of  which 
our  natures  are  capable ;  to  find  delight  in  God,  our  fellow 
creatures,  in  the  objects  of  nature  or  art  around  us,  or  in 
ourselves ;  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  the  affec- 
tions, or  the  senses ;  to  engage  in  agreeable  occupation,  to 
place  ourselves  under  grateful  excitement,  to  augment  our 
means  of  enjoyment,  to  make  ourselves  objects  of  interest 
and  love  to  others,  to  experience  the  exhilaration  of  success, 
to  feel  the  raptures  of  hope,  and  look  forward  to  a  future 
existence  of  safety,  of  respect,  and  of  bliss,  is  the  natural, 
the  "irresistible,  the  inextinguishable  desire  of  the  mind. 
And  it  is  because  a  state  of  unconsciousness  would  be  an 
interception  from  all  those  employments  and  enjoyments 
which  the  soul  desires,  and  its  nature  demands,  as  its  good, 
that  it  shrinks  from  it  with  dread,  not  as  an  imaginary,  but 
as  a  real  and  immeasurable,  evil«  It  shudders  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  blank  existence  after  death,  for  the  same  reasons, 
and  with  the  same  horror,  that  it  would  recoil  from  the 
thought  of  it  in  this  life.  Were  Dr.  Whately  assured  that 
his  decease  is  to  be  postponed  to  a  date  as  distant  from  his 
binli,  as  Methusaleh's  was  from  his,  but  that  during  the  last 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years  of  the  period  he  is  to  be  struck 
with  insensibility,  and  pass  without  an  act,  without  a  sensa- 
tion, without  an  emotion,  without  a  thought,  he  would  look 
forward  to  it  with  dismay  and  horror ;  and  not  because  he 
imagined  it  would  be  a  weary  existence,  but  because  he 
would  have  no  consciousness  at  all ;  because  all  the  happi- 
ness of  which  he  is  capable,  and  he  desires,  would  be  denied 
him ;  all  the  pursuits  for  which  he  is  formed  cut  off;  all  the 
ends  of  his  being  lost ;  because  he  would  be  branded  in  the 
sight  of  the  world  with  the  greatest  possible  ignominy,  by 
being  treated  as  though  he  were  a  non-intelligence ;  and 
because  he  would  be  made  a  monument,  as  it  were,  in  the 
sight  of  the  universe,  of  his  worthlessness  and  nothing- 
ness. 

It  is  not  from  false  notions,  then,  or  morbid  imaginations 
of  that  state,  that  the  mind  shrinks  from  it ;  but  from  its 
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seeing  that  it  would  be  the  lo8S  of  all  that  is  the  object  of  its 
desire,  and  degrade  it  from  the  rank  of  an  intelligent  being 
to  that  of  senseless  and  worthless  matter.  And  this  consi- 
deration makes  it  wholly  incredible  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  are  consigned  to  such  a  state :  First,  because  it  is  in 
total  contradiction  to  our  intelligent  nature.  It  implies  a  com- 
plete suspension  of  all  the  constitutional  functions  of  our 
being,  the  influences  under  which  we  naturally  act,  and  the 
laws  by  which  we  are  governed  ;  and  the  superinduction,  in 
fact,  on  our  minds,  of  an  entirely  diflerent  nature.  But  such 
a  change  is  incredible.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  world, 
either  of  mind  or  matter,  that  is  analogous  to  it.  Whatever 
the  changes  are  which  matter  undergoes,  either  of  place  or 
combination  with  other  kinds  of  matter,  relations,  or  the  in- 
fluences that  act  on  it,  its  essential  nature  remains  the  same; 
it  continues  under  the  same  physical  forces,  and  is  governed 
by  the  same  laws.  And  whatever  changes  the  mind  also 
undergoes  in  place,  in  the  influences  that  act  on  it,  in  know- 
ledge, opinions,  affections,  volitions,  enjoyment,  or  suffering, 
it  remains  essentially  the  same  in  nature ;  has  the  same  sus- 
ceptibilities, the  same  capacities,  continues  to  act  from  mo- 
tives ;  to  love  and  to  hate,  to  desire  and  to  fear,  and  to  find 
joy  or  feel  misery.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  of  this  which  comprises  all  that  we  really  know  or 
can  conceive  of  our  minds,  should  be  swept  from  existence, 
and  an  absolute  blank  succeed  in  its  place,  is  the  greatest 
possible  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  our  souls,  and  cannot 
easily  be  believed,  we  think,  by  any  one  who  seriously  consi- 
ders what  it  really  is.  Why  is  it  not  as  solecistical  and  absurd 
as  it  were  to  hold  that  matter  is  hereafter  to  exist  without 
any  of  its  known  properties, — dimensions,  solidity,  cohesion, 
divisibility,  gravity,  mobility,  or  any  other  attribute  by 
which  it  affects  our  senses  ?  Dr.  Whately,  we  apprehend, 
has  never  discerned  the  real  import  of  the  doctrine  he  en- 
deavors to  maintain :  he  has  employed  himself  through  his 
whole  discussion  in  propounding  a  proposition  as  self  sub- 
versive and  as  preposterous,  as  he  would  had  he  under- 
taken to  prove  that  the  mind  may  have  two  wholly  dissimi- 
lar incompatible  natures  at  the  same  time  ;  or  that  a  thing 
may  exist,  and  yet  not  exist,  at  the  same  identical  moment. 
Next:  It  is   equally  incompatible,  we  think,  with  the 
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Divine  perfections.  Why  should  God  consign  the  whole 
race,  age  after  age,  to  such  inaction  and  unconsciooaneas 
during  their  intermediate  state?  As  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  such  a  loss  of  activity  and  sensibility  are  the  natural 
consequence  of  death,  if  they  are  smitten  with  it,  it  must  be 
by  a  direct  and  arbitrary  act  of  omnipotence.  Why  then 
should  God  strike  them  with  such  an  annihilating  force? 
What  motive  can  be  conceived,  unless  it  be  that  he  is  unable 
to  exercise  a  government  over  them  that  will  redound  to  his 
glory  ?  But  that  would  imply  his  own  imperfection.  He 
can  sustain  them  as  easily  in  an  active,  as  in  an  inactive 
state.  He  can  place  them  in  conditions  in  which  they  may 
as  easily  acquire  and  communicate  knowledge  as  in  the  pre- 
sent life.  He  can  unfold  to  them  a  theatre  of  activity  in 
which  they  will  display  their  affections  towards  him  and  one 
another,  as  variously  and  as  fully  as  in  this  world.  He  can 
subject  them  to  law,  and  manifest  his  approval  or  disappro- 
bation of  them,  as  clearly  as  in  this  world :  and  their  activity 
in  such  a  state  may  effect  ends  in  his  government  over  other 
orders  of  his  creatures,  as  well  as  his  present  administration. 
Why,  then,  should  he  not?  Can  any  reason  be  conceived 
that  is  suitable  to  his  perfections  and  station  ?  Would  it 
not  imply  that  he  could  not  pursue  a  course  towards  them 
that  would  subserve  any  good  ends  and  redound  to  his 
glory  ?  And  would  not  that  imply  that  he  is  unequal  to  his 
station?  Would  it  not  be  a  triumph  to  Satan ?  Would  it 
not  show  that  Satan,  in  leading  the  race  to  revolt,  had  baf- 
fled the  Almighty?  That  he  had  placed  him  and  vast  mul- 
titudes of  his  creatures  in  such  relations  to  each  other,  that 
God  could  not  exercise  a  government  over  them  that  would 
bear  inspection  by  his  other  subjects;  and  that  he  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  change  their  very  nature  from  intelli- 
gent to  unconscious  existences  in  order  to  escape  the  discre- 
dit of  revealing  his  inadequacy  to  reign  over  them?  And 
would  not  that  be  to  overthrow  his  whole  government — to 
show  all  orders  of  his  creatures  that  he  has  not  the  wisdom 
and  power  and  goodness  that  are  requisite  to  the  wise  and 
hoi}''  government  of  fallen  creatures  ;  and,  therefore,  that  he 
is  not  entitled  to  that  perfect  confidence,  veneration,  and  love, 
which  he  demands,  and  which  are  requisite  to  justify  them 
in  paying  him  that  homage  which  would  be  due  to  an  all- 
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perfect  being?  Such,  undoubtedly,  would  be  the  impres- 
sion it  would  make.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  he 
consigns  mankind  to  such  an  existence  in  unconsciousness, 
and  places  them  thereby  out  of  the  sphere  of  a  moral  go* 
vernment,  is  infinitely  derogatory  to  him  and  incredible.  It 
cannot  be  true,  because  it  is  contradictory  to  his  perfections, 
and  would  force  his  whole  empire  into  revolt,  and  overturn 
his  throne.  How  singular  that  Dr.  Whately  appears  not  to 
have  cast  a  solitary  glance  in  this  direction  I  He  seems  to 
be  as  unaware  of  the  bearing  of  his  theory  on  the  Divine 
nature  as  it  is  on  ours ;  on  the  great  end  for  which  God 
reigns,  as  on  those  for  which  we  exist. 

And  thirdly,  It  implies  that  some  of  the  most  essential 
beliefs  and  hopes  in  which  the  people  of  God  live  and  die, 
and  by  which  they  are  supported  in  their  last  hours,  are 
wholly  delusive,  and  their  religion  itself  a  cheat 

That  the  children  of  God  generally  believe  that  they  are 
to  be  conscious  and  happy  in  their  intermediate  state;  that 
that  belief  and  the  supports  it  yields,  has  a' most  important 
place  in  their  religious  experience;  that  it  is  usually  one 
of  the  leading  thoughts  and  expectations  in  their  dying 
hours,  and  in  a  large  measure  the  source  of  the  lofty  joys 
and  exulting  anticipations  which  distinguish  their  triumph 
over  the  king  of  terrors;  that  it  has  been  the  faith  and 
hope,  especially,  of  the  martyrs  who  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  sake  of  Christ, — is  known  to  all  who  are  aware 
what  the  thoughts  and  expectations  are  which,  more  than 
any  others,  occupy  the  pious  in  their  approaches  to  the  grave, 
make  that  approach  calm  and  serene,  and  often  raise  them 
to  exultation  and  rapture,  as  they  find  themselves  advancing 
through  the  dark  passage  of  death,  and  entering  the  portals 
of  the  invisible  world.  This  is  the  persuasion  that  usually 
has  the  fullest  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  pious  in  their 
last  moments;  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  expectation  that  they 
experience  the  highest  forms  of  peace  and  joy,  and  breathe 
out  their  last  accents  of  love,  adoration,  and  trust  But 
according  to  Dr.  Whately's  theory,  this  highest  and  most 
triumphant  form  that  faith,  hope,  and  joy,  ever  assume,  and 
that  bears  the  most  indubitable  marks  of  being  the  imme- 
diate work  of  the  divine  Spirit,  is  all  a  sheer  delusion.  The 
great  share  of  the  children  of  God — and  especially  the  mo6t 
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eminently  pious,  the  most  adequately  prepared  for  deatb, 
and  tbose  whom  he  seems  most  indubitably  to  recognise  as 
Lis  children,  and  sustain  by  the  aids  of  his  Spirit — have  died 
under  beliefs  and  ex{>ectations  of  happiness  as  baseless  and 
deceptive  as  the  dreams  of  the  devotees  of  false  Gods;  their 
religion  has  been,  in  a  large  measure,  an  error ;  and  one  of 
the  first  discoveries  with  which  they  will  be  overwhelmed 
on  awakening  from  death,  will  be,  the  stupendous  misappre- 
hension into  which  they  had  fallen  here  of  the  divine  pur- 
poses; the  amazing  delusion  under  which  they  bad  sur- 
rendered up  their  spirits  to  God  I  But  that  the  £ftith  and 
hope  in  which  the  righteous  die,  is  such  a  wretched  decep- 
tion, no  one  can  believe,  we  think,  who  has  witnessed  their 
happy  deaths,  and  knows  himself  what  it  is  to  cherish  a 
like  trust  and  hope.  It  were  to  throw  doubt  over  the  whole 
of  their  religious  experience.  It  were  to  impeach  the  wis- 
dom and  fidelity  of  God  ;  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  per- 
fections, as  well  as  their  character  as  his  children,  to  suppose 
that  the  highest  forms  of  their  affections  towards  him,  and 
their  most  assured  and  exulting  hopes,  should  rest  on  a  false 
foundation,  and  prove  an  illusory  dream,  an  empty  pageant 
Why  is  it  that  the  Archbishop  took  no  notice  of  these 
objections  to  his  theory,  which  are  far  more  important  than 
that  to  which  he  refers,  and  show  decisively,  from  the 
detraction  which  it  involves  of  God's  perfections,  and  im- 
pcacliiiicnt  of  the  reliableness  of  the  highest  exercises  of 
Christian  trust  and  hope,  not  only  that  it  is  not,  but  that  it 
cannot,  be  true  ? 

He  next  attempts  to  meet  the  objections  to  the  supposed 
existence  of  the  departed  in  such  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
that  are  presented  by  Christ's  promise  to  the  malefactor, 
**  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise ;"  and  by 
Paul's  representation  that  on  his  departure  from  the  body 
he  should  be  with  Christ,  and  should  be  in  a  happier  condi- 
tion than  in  this  life.  And  he  attempts  to  escape  the  obvi- 
ous confutation  of  his  theory,  which  that  and  other  similar 
passages  present,  by  the  pretext,  that  inasmuch  as  the  souls 
of  believers,  if  unconscious,  would  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  period  passed  in  insensibility  would  be  no 
time  to  them ;  but,  practically,  the  moment  of  their  awaking 
would  be  the  moment  that  immediately  followed  their  death. 
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''The  long  and  dreary  interval  between  death  and  the  day  of 
judgment  (supposing  the  intermediate  state  to  be  a  profound  sleep) 
does  not  exist  at  all,  except  in  the  imagination.  To  the  party  con- 
cerned there  is  no  interval  whatever ;  but  to  each  person  (according 
to  this  supposition)  the  moment  of  his  closing  his  eyes  in  death,  will 
be  instantly  succeeded  by  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  which  shall 
summon  the  dead,  even  though  ages  shall  have  intervened.  And 
in  this  sense,  the  faithful  Christian  may  he,  practically^  in  paradise 
the  day  he  dies.  The  promise  made  to  the  penitent  thief,  and  the 
Apostle  Paul's  wish  *  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,'  which  he  said 
was  *•  far  better,'  than  to  remain  any  longer  in  this  troublesome  world, 
would  each  be  fulfilled  to  all  practical  purposes,  provided  each  shall 
have  found  himself  in  a  state  of  happiness  in  the  presence  of  his 
Lord,  the  very  instant  (according  to  his  own  perception)  after  having 
breathed  his  laet  in  this  world."— Pp.  83,  84. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  course  of  a  large  class 
of  writers  in  their  speculations  on  religious  subjects,  is  the 
seeming  unconsciousness  with  which  they  indulge  supposi- 
tions, and  make  assumptions  to  sustain  their  theories,  that 
are  not  only  groundless,  but  that  involve  the  greatest  im- 
peachment of  God's  rectitude  and  wisdom.  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  it.  The  principle  on  which  Dr.  Whately  proceeds 
is,  that  no  falsification  of  his  word  by  God,  no  deception  he 
may  be  supposed  to  practise  on  his  children,  is  of  any  con- 
sideration, if  they  are  but  unaware  of  it  during  its  progress  I 
That  it  would  have  been  a  total  falsification  of  Christ's  word 
to  the  believing  malefactor,  if  he  had  not  been  admitted  to 
paradise  with  him  on  the  day  of  his  death,  no  one  can  fail 
to  see.  **  This  day"  was  a  specific,  definite  time,  in  contra- 
distinction from  all  other  days,  and  was  the  day  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, which  terminated  at  sunset  An  admission  of  the 
thief  to  paradise  at  any  other  time  would  not  have  been  a 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  that  he  should  be  with  him  there 
that  day,  any  more  than  the  promise  to  bestow  any  other 
gift  in  this  world  or  the  next  on  a  Specified  day,  would  be 
literally  verified  by  bestowing  it  at  some  other  time.  If  one 
of  Archbishop  Whately's  deacons,  rectori?,  or  bishops?,  entered 
into  a  specific  engagement  to  pay  him  a  thousand  pounds 
on  a  specified  day  in  the  year  1856,  would  he  consider  the 
non  fulfilment  of  that  promise  on  the  day  no  violation  of 
it?     Would  a  postponement  through  five,  ten,  fifteen  years, 
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be  no  deviation  from  the  contract?  "Would  a  payment  of 
the  sum  to  him,  or  his  heirs,  at  a  distance  of  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  years,  be  a  truthful  and  exact  compliance  with 
tlie  covenant  ?  Would  not  a  postponement  and  refusal  of 
the  payment  through  one  year  be  as  real  and  absolute  a 
violation  of  the  engagement,  as  a  refusal  and  delay  of  it 
through  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years?  And  would  not 
the  reality  of  that  violation  be  wholly  independent  of  the 
question  whether  Archbishop  Whately,  in  the  meantime, 
was  cognisant  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  bargain  or  not? 
There  surely  is  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject.  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  dying  in  the  meantime,  and  passing;  to 
anotlier  world,  so  that  he  would  know  nothing  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  money,  would  not  prevent  the  non-payment 
from  being  a  breach  of  the  engagement.  And  so  if  Christ 
did  not  admit  the  believing  malefactor  to  paradise  with  him 
on  tlie  day  of  the  crucifixion,  if  he  has  not  been  admitted 
there  to  the  present  time,  it  is  as  absolute  a  falsification  of 
his  ^ord  as  it  will  be  if  he  is  not  admitted  there  millions  of 
ages  hence ;  as  it  will  be,  indeed,  if  he  is  never  admitted 
there.  If  a  non-fulfilment  of  the  promise  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  is  no  violation  of  it,  why  will  its  non-fulfilment 
through  any  other  period  be?  If  millions  of  ages  may  pass 
without  any  infraction  of  liis  word,  why  may  not  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  millions?  Why  may  not  ages  without 
end? 

The  pretext,  then,  that  it  would  be  no  violation  of  the 
protnise  to  exclude  the  penitent  malefactor  from  paradise 
till  the  resurrection,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  postponement,  is  wholly  mistaken.  The 
non-fulfilment  and  falsification  of  the  promise  would  be  the 
same  whether  he  were  aware  of  it  or  not.  Besides,  on  the 
supposition  that  he  remained  ignorant  of  it  till  the  resurrec- 
tion, he  would  then  become  apprised  of  it ;  and  its  efiect 
would  be  as  fatal,  as  thougii  he  had  been  aware  of  it  at  an 
earlier  period.  The  expedient  by  which  Dr.  Whately  en- 
deavors to  reconcile  the  promise  to  the  thief  with  his  theory, 
is  derogatory  to  God,  therefore,  in  the  utmost  degree,  and 
wholly  inadmissible.  No  more  decisive  proof  of  the  utttr 
error  of  his  notion  of  an  unconscious  intermediate  state  can 
be  imagined,  than  that  it  makes  the  vindication  of  God  to 
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depend  on  a  quibble,  which  would  be  considered  wholly 
treacherous  and  dishonorable  in  transactions  between  men. 

He  is  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
desire  of  Paul  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  with  his  theory 
that  on  departing,  in  place  of  being  with  Christ,,  he  sank 
into  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  Tlie  apostle  states  in  the 
pas>age,  2  Cor.  iv.  ItJ-lS,  v.  1-9,  what  the  considerations 
were  by  which  he  and  other  believers  were  sustained  in 
cheerfulness  and  hope  under  the  burdens  of  life:  and  repre- 
sents that  they  lay  in  the  glorious  rewards  that  awaited 
them  in  the  future  world ;  that  it  was  on  them  that  their 
eyes  were  fixed ;  and  that  the  first  among  them  was  that, 
on  dying,  they  were  to  be  received  into  a  mansion  prepared 
for  them  in  heaven,  and  that  they  accordingly  desired  lo  be 
admitted  to  that  abode ;  yet  that  they  did  not  simply  desire 
a  release  from  the  body  and  transference  to  that  heavenly 
world,  as  comprising  the  full  salvation  for  which  they  hoped ; 
but  tliey  desired  rather,  or  still  more  ardently,  a  trans?for* 
mation  of  their  mortal  bodies  into  immortal,  such  as  the 
saints  are  to  experience  whom  Christ  is  to  raise,  or  change 
at  his  coming.  And  God  himself,  he  asserts,  had  inspired 
them  with  those  desires  and  hopes ;  and,  therefore,  he  adds^ 
they  were  always  full  of  courage,  though  knowing  that  while 
in  the  body  they  were  absent  from  the  Lord ;  and  wishing 
rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with  the 
Lord. 

**  Therefore,  though  our  outward  man  decays,  the  inward 
is  renewed  day  by  day.  For  our  transient,  light  aiQiction 
works  for  us  an  exceeding,  exceeding  eternal  weight  of 
glory;  our  eyes  being  directed — not  to  the  things  that  are 
seen,  but  to  the  things  that  are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  that 
are  seen  are  temporary,  but  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are 
eternal.  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  tent-dwelling 
should  be  dissolved,  we  have  an  edifice  of  God,  a  habitation 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  [not  a  body — 
but  a  mansion].  And  truly  in  this  we  groan,  desiring  to  be 
clothed  with  our  heavenly  habitation  [that  is,  to  be  admit- 
ted to  that  dwelling],  inasmuch  as  being'clothed  [with  that] 
we  shall  not  be  found  naked.  We  groan  indeed  while  in 
this  tent,  being  burdened;  not  because  we  wish  to  be  un- 
clothed [simply ;  that  is,  to  be  disembodied],  but  to  be  clothed 
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upon  [by  a  resurrection  or  transfiguration],  so  that  the  mor- 
tal shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  And  he  who  formed  us 
to  this  very  [desire  and  hope]  is  God,  and  he  has  given  us 
the  pledge  of  the  Spirit.  Therefore,  we  are  full  of  confi- 
dence [courage,  cheerfulness]  always,  even  knowing  that 
while  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord. 
For  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight ;  yet  we  are  of  good  cheer, 
and  desirous  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  at 
home  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore  we  endeavor,  whether 
present  or  absent,  to  be  approved  by  him." 

The  apostle  thus   represents    that  among  the  glorious 
rewards,  the  prospect  of  which  gave  them  courage  and  joy, 
the  first  was  that  on  dying  they  were  to  have  a  mansion  of 
God  in  heaven.     That  that  mansion  or  abode  was  not  a  body 
— the  glorious  shape  to  which  they  are  to  be  reunited  at  the 
coming  of  Christ — but  a  residence,  a  celestial  dwelling,  is 
seen  from  his  exhibiting  it  as  already  existing,  and  eternal 
in  the  heavens — not  slumbering  in  ruin  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth.     It  was  not  the  identical  tent-dwelling — the  mortal 
body  death  was  to  dissolve — changed  into  another  form  by 
a  resurrection  or  transfiguration :  but  it  was  a  residence,  a 
paradise  of  beauty,  a  world  of  glory,  in  which  they  were  to 
dwell  during  their  intermediate  existence.     And  he  slates 
that   under   their  sufferings   in   their  present  bodies  they 
desired  to  be  put  in  possession  of  tliat  heavenly  habitation; 
and  then,  to  guard  his  readers  from  inferring  that  admission 
to  that  disembodied  life  was  all  that  they  desired,  he  adds, 
that  their  desire  was  not  simply  to  be  freed  from  the  bodies 
in  which  they  wxre  then  groaning ;  but  that  they  at  the 
same  time  had  a  still  more  earnest  desire-  of  that  new  and 
glorious  body  they  were  to  receive  at  Christ's  coming,  when 
this  mortal  is  to  be  swallowed  up  of  life  by  a  resurrection  or 
change  to  immortal.     And  these  desires  and  assurances,  he 
avers,  were  breathed  into  them  directly  by  God ;  and  that 
under  their  sustaining  influence  tftey  w^ere  full  of  courage 
and  cheerfulness,  even  while  they  continued  in  the  body, 
though  sensible  that  they  were  absent  from  the  Lord ;  and 
full  of  assurance  also,  and  a  still  more  fervent  desire  to  be 
absent  from  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord.     Here  is 
thus  a  specific  and  clear  representation  that  believers,  on 
dying,  enter  immediately  on  the  glory  on  which  their  eyes 
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are  here  fixed ;  that  that  glory  is  at  first  a  residence  in  a 
heavenly  abode,  where  they  enjoy  the  presence  of  Christ; 
and  that  their  knowledge  and  expectation  of  that  existence 
lead  tliem  to  desire  to  be  freed  from  their  present  bodies,  in 
order  that  they  may  enter  that  happy  world ; — while  at  the 
same  time  that  disembodied  life  in  heaven  is  distinguished 
from  the  new-bodied  existence  on  which  they  are  at  length 
to  enter,  when  this  mortal  is  to  be  swallowed  up  in  life  by  a 
resurrection,  or  transformation  to  a  spiritual,  glorious,  and 
immortal  form,  at  Christ's  coming.  And  this  representation 
is  repeated  by  the  apostle,  in  respect  to  himself,  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  i.  21-24,  where  he  says  that  "to  him  to 
live  is  Christ" — that  is,  is  to  enjoy  and  glorify  him  ;  but  to 
die  would  be  a  gain  in  that  respect ;  that  is,  death  would 
introduce  him  to  a  state,  in  which  he  should  enjoy  Christ  in 
a  far  higher  measure  than  he  could  in  this  world ;  that  he 
was,  therefore,  uncertain  which  he  should  choose — to  die,  or 
to  live:  for  he  was  held  in  suspense  between  the  two, — 
Jiaving  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ;  for  that  would 
be  much  better,  as  far  as  his  personal  happiness  was  con- 
cerned,— and  yet  knowing  that  to  remain  in  the  body  was 
more  needful  to  the  Philippians,"  he  was  inclined  also  to 
that.  He  thus  represents  that  his  departure  from  the  body 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  an  admission  to  Christ's 
presence,  and  enjoyment  of  him  in  a  far  higher  measure  than 
in  this  life  ;  and  that  the  prospect  of  that  happiness  inspired 
him  with  so  fervent  a  desire  to  die,  that  he  was  only  con- 
tented to  remain  by  the  consideration  that  his  labors  were 
still  needful  to  the  church. 

Dr.  Whately  has  thus  wholly  missed  the  meaning  of  these 
passages,  and  offers  the  most  absurd  and  revolting  contra- 
diction in  the  pretext  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  Paul  had  no  knowledge  or  belief  of  a  con- 
scious and  hai)py  existence  in  the  intermediate  state,  but 
expected  to  sink,  at  death,  into  insensibility  ;  and  neither  en- 
joy the  presence  of  Christ,  nor  know  anything  of  the  pro- 
gross  of  his  kingdom,  through  a  vast  tract  of  ages. 

Such  is  the  issue  of  his  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  souls 
of  the  departed  are  lost  in  insensibility  during  the  period 
between  death  and  the  resurrection.  Instead  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Scriptures,  or  reconcilable  with  them,  his  doc- 
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trine  is  at  every  point  in  the  most  open  antagonism  to  their 
teachings.  They  show  us  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
its  consciousness  in  its  intermediate  state,  and  happiness  or 
misery,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  final  judgment, 
were  made  known  to  the  children  of  God,  and  men  generally, 
in  the  early  ages;  were  held  by  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  were  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  people 
at  the  institution  of  the  law  ;  were  believed,  recognised,  and 
taught  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  were 
proclaimed  afresh  in  an  open  and  emphatic  form  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles ;  and  that  the  faith  that  they  were  at  death 
to  enter  on  a  happy  existence  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  was 
en  inently  the  faith  that  supported  and  cheered  the  believers 
of  that,  as  it  has  of  every  subsequent  age,  under  the  suffer- 
ings and  sorrows  of  life. 

And  this  doctrine  is  approved  by  reason,  and  indicated  by 
the  divine  perfections.  There  is  nothing  within  the  sphere 
of  our  experience  that  implies  or  suggests  that  the  soul 
must  sink  into  insensibility  on  its  separation  from  the  body* 
So  far  from  it,  all  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  would  lead  us 
to  infer  that  it  must  naturally  continue  conscious  and  active. 
Intimate  as  the  union  of  the  mind  is  to  the  body,  we  know 
that  the  latter  is  but  the  instrument  by  which  it  acts,  and  is 
acted  on  b^'  objects  without;  and  that  in  its  purely  intel- 
lectual activity  it  is  seemingly  independent  of  the  body. 
Nor  can  we  see  any  reason  why  God  should  consign  the 
souls  of  the  race  to  insensibility,  and  thereby  place  them 
out  of  their  relations  to  him  as  intelligent  and  accountable 
subjects,  through  a  vast  round  of  ages — or  for  any  period 
whatever.  Instead,  it  seems  in  the  grossest  contradiction  to 
his  perfections,  and  the  ends  for  which  they  are  created  and 
upheld.  That  he  cannot  exercise  a  government  over  them 
in  their  disembodied  state,  and  make  it  subservient  to  the 
great  objects  for  which  he  reigns  over  his  moral  creatures, 
as  easily  and  as  perfectly  as  he  can  rule  them  in  their  bodied 
life,  either  before  death,  or  after  their  resurrection,  no  one 
will  pretend.  What  reason  then  can  be  imagined  that  he 
should  not  ?  How  can  it  be  shown,  indeed,  that  his  wi^sdom, 
his  goodness,  and  his  justice  do  not  positively  require  it? 
What  ground  is  there  for  supposing  that  it  is  not  as  incon* 
sistent  with  his  perfections,  and  the  ends  for  which  be  reigns, 
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that  ho  should  strike  them  from  their  sphere  as  intelligencea^ 
and  lock  them  in  insensibility  through  a  long  series  of  ages^ 
as  it  would  be  to  consign  any  other  world  of  moral  agents  to 
such  a  senseless  destiny  i^ 

Is  it  not  to  be  believed  also,  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
dead  in  tlieir  intermediate  state,  and  the  exercise  of  a  govern- 
ment over  them,  suited  to  their  character  and  condition,  are 
essential  in  order  to  their  preparation  for  the  allotments  ho  is 
finally  to  assign  them  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  progress 
the  redeemed  will  thereby  make  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  oC 
the  work  of  redemption,  of  themselves,  of  the  universe  of  in- 
telligent creatures,  and  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration over  our  race,  through  the  ages  that  are  to  follow 
the  first  resurrection,  is  indispensable  to  fit  them  for  the  lofty 
offices  they  are  to  fill  in  Christ's  kingdom  after  their  resui^ 
rection  ?  Is  it  not  requisite  also,  probably,  to  the  just  under- 
standing by  the  universe  at  large,  of  his  dispensations 
towards  those  whom  he  saves,  that  he  should  continue  to 
manifest  his  love  towards  them  during  their  intermediate 
state,  and  reign  over  them  as  his  children  ?  What  could 
appear  more  unsuitable  to  his  relations  to  them,  and  irre- 
concilable with  the  love  with  which  Christ  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  them,  than  that  on  their  death  he  should  con- 
sign them  to  oblivion,  and  not  show  them  a  token  of  favor, 
nor  employ  any  means  to  advance  them  in  wisdom  and 
love,  through  a  long  scries  of  ages  ?  Would  not  such  a 
procedure  seem  to  proclaim  to  other  orders  of  beings  who 
witnessed  it,  that  they  had  not  that  place  in  Christ's  love 
which  his  death  apj)eared  to  bespeak ;  that  they  were  nol 
found  worth  the  infinite  price  that  bad  been  paid  for  their 
redemption  ?  But  he  does  not  expose  his  creatures  thus  to 
a  mh^conception  of  himself;  and  this  great  measure  of  his 
sway  will,  when  we  reach  a  full  understanding  of  its  reasons 
and  elTccts,  be  found  as  much  marked  by  wisdom  and  love, 
and  as  essential  to  the  great  ends  be  is  pursuing,  as  any 
other  measure  of  his  administration.  Were  heaven  opened 
to  us,  as  it  was  to  the  apostle  in  Patmos,  we  should 
undoubtedly  find  that  the  redeemed  exist  there  in  the  inti- 
mate relations  to  God  and  the  Lamb,  in  which  the  living 
creatures  and  eMers,  and  the  multitude  on  the  glassy  seSi 
who  are  victorious  over  the  wild  beast,  are  exhibited  in  the 
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visions  of  the  Apocalypse ;  that  they  are  raised  to  a  beauty 
of  wisdom,  a  fervor  of  love,  and  a  comprehension  of  the 
dispensations  and  purposes  of  God  towards  the  race  on  the 
earth,  befitting  those  who  dwell  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  Bedeemer ;  and  that  they  are  prepared  by  their  residence 
and  service  there,  for  the  offices  of  kings  and  priests,  with 
which,  on  their  resurrection,  they  are  to  be  invested  in 
his  kingdom  on  the  earth. 

This  element  of  the  common  faith  of  the  church,  that  the 
Boul  is  conscious  in  its  intermediate  life,  and  either  enjoying 
the  light  of  the  divine  presence  and  favor,  or  in  a  state  of 
suffering,  is  not  then,  as  Archbishop  Whatcly  would  have 
us  believe,  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination,  with  no  sup- 
port from  the  divine  word;  but  is  clearly  and  copiously 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  one  of  the  most  impressive, 
most  glorious,  and  most  consoling  of  their  doctrines,  and  has 
been  the  support  of  God's  people  in  all  ages,  amidst  the 
sufferings  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  in  the  agonies  and  terrors 
of  death. 

We  shall  resume  the  review  of  Dr.  TVhately's  work  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 


Art.  VI. — ^Literary  akd  Critical  Notices. 

1.  A  View  of  the  Scripture  Revelations,  respecting  Gootl  and 
Evil  Angels,  by  Richard  Whatelv,  D.l).,  Archbishop  of  Dnblin. 
Philadt:lphia  :  Lindsay  d?  Blakiston.     1856. 

The  author  treats  in  these  Lectures  of  the  good  and  evil  angels 
whose  existence  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  reasons 
that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  their  existence  and  agencies,  of 
the  difference  of  the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament  from  evil 
angels,  of  the  temptation  of  Christ  by  Satan,  and  of  the  false 
and  superstitious  notions  that  are  entertained  by  many  of  the 
agency  of  that  malignant  being.  They  were  designed  originally  for 
an  unlettered  congregation,  and  are  employed  in  a  considerable 
measure  in  showing  how  little  we  know,  rather  than  how  mnch 
and  in  exposing  and  guarding  against  gross  and  superstitious  errors^ 
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especially  such  as  lie  in  the  direction  of  Romanism,  rather  than  in 
clearly  and  impressively  delineating  tlie  place  which  the  agency  of 
those  spiritual  beings  liolds  in  the  administration  God  is  now 
exercising  over  tlie  world.  They  are  written  in  the  author*s  usual 
simple  style,  and  with  such  point  as  to  excite  the  wish  that  he  had 
given  the  subject  the  thorough  and  comprehensive  discussion  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  It  is  an  excellent  feature  of  his  work,  that  he 
maintains  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  tliat  the  Bible  is  to  be  taken 
as  our  guide  on  the  theme,  and  its  teachings  received  in  their  plaib 
and  natural  import. 


2.  One  Word  Moke  ;  An  Appeal  to  the  Reasoning  and  Thought- 
ful among  Unbelievers.  By  John  Neal.  Second  Edition.  New 
York:  M.  W.  Dodd.     1856. 

The  principal  topics  discussed  by  the  author,  are  miracles,  faith,  a 
change  of  heart,  prayer,  and  universalism.  They  are  treated  with  a 
reference  to  the  unsanctiBed,  who  are  perplexed  in  a  measure  by 
doubts,  or  misled  by  false  views,  and  are  written  with  much  origin- 
ality  and  pith,  are  evangelical,  abound  with  striking  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  in  many  passages  rise  to 
a  glow  and  strength  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  impress  the 
reader. 


3.  Armixian  Inconsistencies  and  Errors  :  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  all  the  Distinctive  Doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith  are  taught  by  Standard  Writers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Brown.  Philadelphia  :  W.  S.  ife  A. 
Martien.     1856. 

The  title  of  this  volume  sufficiently  states  its  object  Its  chapters 
were  originally  published  in  a  series  of  essays  in  the  Watchman 
and  Observer,  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  they  are  marked  by  a  candor, 
aeuteness  of  discrimination,  and  force  of  reasoning,  that  cannot  fail 
to  make  them  highly  useful  to  readers  of  both  parties. 

4.  Toe  British  Periodicals  :   RepubiUhed  by  L.  Scott  Si  Co. 

TnE  Quarterlies  for  January  present  their  usual  variety  of  agreeable 
and  instructive  articles.  One  of  the  most  important  Is  a  review 
in  the  London  of  %'<)lurnes  from  two  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  which  they  occupy  the  lowest  ground  of  the  modern 
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German  materialistic  atheifm,  or  dtification  of  nature,  as  tLe  only 
cause  and  the  only  existence.  The  transition  to  idealistic  pantheism 
on  the  one  hand,  or  materialistic  naturalism  on  tlie  oilier,  is  seemingly 
inevitable  from  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  in  which  these  monstruus 
systems  had  their  origin — that  there  is  no  external  universe,  but  that 
the  mind  is  the  cause  of  all  the  apparent  perceptions  of  external 
objects  that  take  place  in  it.  None  but  a  dreamy  intellect  can  long 
yield  its  faith  to  a  system  that  offers  so  gross  a  contradiction  to  its 
consciousness.  The  metaphysics  of  that  school  are  giving  birth, 
accordingly,  to  the  same  fruits  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country, 
which  sprang  from  them  in  such  profusion  in  Germany.  A  brood 
of  sceptics,  of  disbelievers  iu  revelation,  of  atheists,  of  materialists, 
of  mere  deifiers  of  man,  of  pantheists,  have  been  nurturing  in  the 
seats  of  learning,  and  have  entered  the  sacred  office,  who,  under  the 
Daturai  impulse  of  their  new  sentiments,  are  gradually  unfolding  and 
propagating  them,  gathering  a  train  of  adherenU«,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  exhibition  of  the  true  character  of  their  doctrines  by  the 
deadly  influence  they  exert  on  the  principles  and  morals  of  those  who 
embrace  them.  There  are  tasteful  ariicles  in  the  London  also  on 
Table-Talk,  Landscape  Gardening,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
Reformatory  Schools. 

The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  on  the  Use  of  Torture  in  India, 
presents  a  terrible  picture  of  the  tyranny  with  which  the  British 
Government  crushes  the  helpless  victims  of  its  cupi«lity  in  the  E^ist 
The  pretext  of  the  Ei>t  India  Coinj>any  that  they  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  systematic  outrages  which  have  been  perpetrated  by 
their  officials  for  thirty  years,  will  command  the  assent  of  no  person 
of  sense  ;  as  it  does  not,  indeed,  of  the  reviewer.  How  could  the  in- 
fliction of  the  most  brutal  tortures  in  the  very  presence  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  its  officials,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  resulting  in 
many  cases  in  the  death  of  the  sulferer.-s,  escape  the  knowledge  of  the 
parties  under  whose  administration  it  has  taken  place,  and  whose 
insatiable  and  remorseless  exactions  it  was  employed  to  enforce  ? 
The  articles  on  Himalayan  Journals,  Sir  R.  McClure's  Discovery  of 
the  North  West  P.issagc,  and  several  other  subjects,  are  highly 
instructive  and  entertaining. 

The  Westminster's  View  of  Contemporary  Literature  is  unusually 
rich  and  attractive.  Of  the  othir  topics,  the  House  of  Savoy,  and 
Lions  and  Lion  Hunting,  are  especially  entertaining.  The  article  on 
the  War  with  Russia,  like  those  of  the  L(»ndon  and  E<linburgh,  was 
written  before  the  steps  were  tiken  that  have  resulted  in  the  con- 
ference of  the  powers  that  is  now  in  progress,  and  contemplates  a 
continuance  of  the  contest. 
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